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PREFACE. 


This  volume,  abstracted  from  my  larger  work,  is  a 
uarrative  more  particularly  of  what  befell  the  Mexican 
people  from  first  to  last  during  their  four  centuries  or  so 
of  recorded  history,  at  the  same  time  not  omitting  the 
mythological  epoch  preceding  it. 

The  drier  details  of  jiacificatiou,  occupation,  war,  gov- 
ernment, colonial  jiolicy,  and  official  bickerings,  without 
which  indeed  it  seems  impossible  for  man  to  make  much 
progress,  have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted;  neverthe- 
less, sufficient  of  all  these  in  their  brighter  phases  has 
been  given  for  the  reader  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  whole  true  historv  of  Mexico. 

But  it  is  the  people,  their  origin  and  environment, 
their  nature  and  development,  their  virtues  and  their 
shortcomings,  their  loves  and  hates,  and  the  gross  wrongs 
flung  upon  them  by  foreign  foes,  their  long  struggle  for 
freedom,  for  physical  and  intellectual  emancipation,  —  it 
is  regarding  these  things  that  the  pages  of  this  book  are 
chiefly  occupied. 

And  it  is  herein  that  the  historian  finds  his  most 
fileasing    task.      There    are    no    healthier    or    happier 
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thoughts  regarding  the  human  race,  no  more  hopeful 
view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject,  than  that  which  finds  in 
man  inexorable  progression,  be  he  what  we  call  civilized 
or  savage.  The  mind  of  man  is  a  planted  germ,  and 
must  grow.  Moreover,  in  this  instance  the  struggle  of 
self-development  was  fought  out  with  such  true  nobility 
of  spirit,  such  rare  perseverance  and  loyalty,  as  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  all.  Time  was  when  it  was 
deemed  a  disgrace  for  the  offspring  of  European  parents 
to  be  born  in  America;  but  now  we  have  high  in  office, 
military  and  political,  and  high  upon  the  honor-rolls  of 
literature,  art,  and  science,  our  lords  aboriginal,  who 
boast  the  purity  of  their  American  blood,  uncontami- 
nated  bv  anv  European  admixture. 
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PART  I.— ABOBiaiNAL 
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%  CHAPTBB  L 
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[  OBOGRAPHY,  GLDCAXE^  AND  &AOBL 

Tbb  portion  of  North  America  which,  before  the  date  of  the 

.    .  Spanish  conquest,  was  the  home  of  civilisation  lay  between 

latitudes  11*  and  22*,  extending  from  the  north-west  toward 

the  sonth-east    On  the  Atlantic  side  it  reached  from  the 

modem  Mexican  state  of  Tamaulipas  to  Honduras,  and  on 

the  Pacific  from  the  seaboard  of  Michoacan  to  Nicaragua. 

Few  parts  of  the  globe  embrace,  within  equal  limits,  so  great 

a  Yariet  J  of  temperature,  soil,  and  vegetation.    In  this  region, 

which  lies  entirely  within  the  northern  tropic,  are  found  all 

gradations  of  climate  between  the  torrid  and  the  temperate; 

the  difference  in  the  products  of  which  the  soil  is  capable 

being  caused  by  altitude,  and  not  as  elsewhere  by  latitude. 

Thus  on  the  lowlands,  for  instance,  of  Vera  Cruz,  tropical 

fruits,  as  the  banana  and  date,  are  cultivated;  on  plateaux  of 

moderate  elevation,  but  in  the  same  latitude,  are  produced 

the  olive,  orange,  and  grape;  and  on  the  higher  plateaux, 

1 1  '  maize,  wheat,  and  even  the  hardier  kinds  of  grain. 

The  variations  in  the  climate  of  this  country  are  caused  by 

its  Cordilleras,  or  mountain  chains.    The  Sierra  Madre  enters 

it  from  the  north  in  two  principal  ranges,  one  stretching 
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along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  trending  toward 
the  Atlantic,  though  they  again  unite  before  reaching  the 
iethrauB  of  Tehuantepec.  Between  latitudes  18°  4^  and  20° 
30,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Sierra  opens  out  into  a  table- 
land, with  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  and  an  alti- 
tude of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


PofOCiTBPETU 


Thin  broad  plateau,  or  rather  series  of  plateaux,  is  known  as 
the  tierra  fria,  or  land  of  cold,  while  the  lower  valleys,  be- 
tween the  two  branches,  are  termed  the  tierra  lemplada,  or 
temperate  region.  From  the  surface  of  the  upper  table-land 
rise  several  ridges  and  isolated  peaks  of  volcanic  origin,  the 
latter  being  the  highest  in  North  America;  aud  the  perpetual 
snow  which  covers  their  summits  tempers  the  climate  of  the 
fertile  tracts  that  lie  at  their  base. 
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Ceotrally  located  on  this  tabl«-land,  and  eurromtded  by  a 
wall  of  lofty  volcanic  ridges  and  peaks,  is  the  TaUey  of  Mex- 
ico, or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  Anihuac,  that  is  to 
say,  'coantiy  by  the  waters,'  tiie  name  being  suggested  by  the 
lakes  that  formed  one  tenth  of  its  area.  With  a  circuit  of 
more  than  160  miles  and  an  elevation  of  about  7,600  feet, 
the  valley  of  An^uac  may  be  taken  as  fairly  represeDting 
the  tierra  fria;  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  ite  inhabitants 
gradually  overspread  the  entire  aeries  of  plateaux  between  the 
branches  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 


IrTAOcxouATi. 


This  valley  haa  a  mean  temperature  of  62*,  and  a  climate 
Eeaembling  that  of  southern  Europe,  though  with  a  smaller 
rainfaU.  The  term  'cold'  can,  therefore,  only  be  applied  to 
it  by  comparison  with  the  lowlands  of  Mexico.  The  soil  was 
in  former  days  fertile  and  productive,  though  now  presenting 
a  bare  and  parched  aspect,  its  forests  being  destroyed  and  ite 
surface  exposed  to  the  excessive  evaporation  caused  by  a 
tropical  sun.  Oak  and  pine  are  the  moet  prominent  trees  of 
native  growth,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  all  European  grains 
and  fmite  grow  side  by  side  with  maise,  the  maguey,  and  th& 
cactns,  the  three  last  being  indigenous.  From  May  to  Octo- 
ber, or  during  the  hot  season,  rains  ere  frequent,  but  seldom 
occur  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year.    For  ten  mouths 
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out  of  the  twelve,  deciduous  trees  retain  their  leaves,  and  are 
never  entirely  destitute  of  foliage. 

As  we  travel  from  the  valley  of  Mexico  toward  the  south, 
the  vegetation  becomes  more  denfe,  and  the  greater  heat  of 
the  sun,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  equator,  causes  a 
higher  temperature  at  equal  altitudes.     The  same  gradations 


I 
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of  tietra  fria  and  tierra  templada  are,  ..^,^'.1.  ,..i,  ^....L,..>.L\i. 
blending  into  each  other  at  an  elevation  of  5,UU0  to  tf,OUU 
feet. 

On  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  broad  extent  of  level 
plain  and  marsh,  and  farther  inland  is  a  gradual  ascent  to 
the  interior  highlands,  the  former,  in  common  with  the  low- 
lands on  the  Pacific  coast,  being  called  the  tierra  caliente,  or 
warm  land.     In  the  neighborhood  of  Vera  Cruz  iire   barren 
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CuLTumK  Hxxo — HxuKF  ix  Stocoo — pAuaqus,  Chi^Pju. 


and  aandj  tracts  of  desert  land;  bat  olseivhere  the  tierra  call- 
ente  ifl  covered  with  a  denee  tropical  growth  of  trees,  Bhnibe, 
vines,  and  6on'ers,  forming  in  their  natural  growth  an  alnioet 
impenetrable  thicket.    The  cocta-palm,  cotton  plant,  sugar- 
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cane,  yanilla,  and  banana  are  among  its  flora,  while  the  fauna 
includes  birds  with  every  variety  of  plumage,  and  myriads  of 
insects  and  reptiles.  The  climate  is  dangerous  to  all  except 
natives,  for  the  surface,  covered  with  decayed  vegetable  sub- 
stances^ breathes  forth  a  deadly  malaria.  Southern  Vera 
Crua.  and  Tabasco,  through  which  flow  several  large  rivers, 
their  sources  being  in  the  mountains  of  Guatemala,  Chiapas, 
and  Tehuantepec,  exhibit  the  most  luxuriant  display  of  na- 
ture's prodigality.  The  river-banks  are  crowded  with  forest 
trees,  and  in  the  broad  savanas  there  is  a  net-work  of  canals 
and  streams,  serving  not  only  for  irrigation,  but  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  many  native  products,  which  form  a  consid- 
erable item  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  similarity  of  the  native  Amer- 
ican nations  in  form,  feature,  color,  hair,  and  speech,  they 
were  widely  separated  in  culture.  On  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru  lived  nations  which,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  may  be  properly  termed 
civilized.  North  and  south,  and  all  around  the  border,  the 
people  were  savages;  while  in  New  Mexico  there  was  a  class 
between  the  two. 

The  civilized  nations  of  Mexico  may  b^  called  the  Nahua 
family,  the  members  of  which  were  of  good  stature,  well  pro- 
portioned, rather  above  medium  size,  of  a  light  copper  color, 
with  long,  black,  obliquely  pointed  eyes,  regular  white  teeth, 
glossy  black  hair,  thin  beard,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick 
lips,  large  aquiline  nose,  and  retreating  forehead.  A  gentle 
expression  about  the  mouth  was  blended  with  severity  and 
melancholy  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  face.  They  were 
brave  and  intelligent,  but  blood-thirsty. 

The  terms  *  savage'  and  *  civilized,'  as  applied  to  races  of 
men,  are  relative,  and  not  absolute.  At  best  they  mark  only 
broad  and  shifting  stages  in  human  progress;  the  one  near 
the  point  of  departure,  the  other  approaching  a  distant  and 
almost  unattainable  end.     There  are  degrees  in  savagism  as 
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there  are  degrees  in  civilization,  and  though  usually  placed 
in  opposition,  one  is  but  a  degree  of  the  other.  The  Haidah, 
whom  we  call  savage,  was  as  much  superior  to  the  Shoshone, 
the  lowest  of  the  natives  of  America,  as  was  the  Aztec  to  the 
Haidah,  the  European  to  the  Aztec,  and  the  ancient  Greek  to 
the  modem  European. 

We  all  know  what  savages  are:  how,  like  wild  animals, 
they  depend  for  food  and  raiment  on  the  spontaneous  prod- 
ucts of  nature,  migrating  with  the  birds  and  the  beasts,  bur- 
rowing beneath  the  ground,  hiding  in  caves,  or  throwing  over 
themselves  a  shelter  of  bark,  skins,  branches,  or  boards,  and 
eating  or  starving  as  food  is  abundant  or  scarce.  Neverthe- 
less, all  of  them  have  made  some  advancement  from  their 
original  naked,  helpless  condition.  Primeval  man,  the  only 
true  savage,  does  not  exist  on  the  globe  to-day.  Be  the  man 
never  so  low,  lower  almost  in  skill  and  wisdom  than  the 
brute,  less  active  in  obtaining  food,  less  ingenious  in  procur- 
ing his  abode,  the  first  improvement  on  his  houseless,  com- 
fortless condition,  the  first  fashioning  of  a  tool,  the  first 
attempt  to  cover  his  nakedness  and  wall  out  the  wind,  is  the 
first  step  toward  civilization.  That  which  we  call  civilization 
is  not  an  adjunct  nor  an  acquirement  of  man,  for  no  isolated 
man  could  by  any  possibility  become  civilized.  It  is  rather 
the  measure  of  the  world's  progress  or  progressional  force, 
the  general  fund  of  the  wealth,  learning,  and  refinement 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  storehouse  of  accumulated 
results,  the  essence  of  all  that  is  best  worth  preserving  from 
the  distillations  of  good,  not  untinctured  with  the  distilla- 
tions of  evil.  In  the  brute  creation  this  element  of  progress 
is  wanting.  The  bird  builds  its  nest,  the  bee  its  cell,  the 
beaver  its  dam,  with  no  more  skill  or  care  to-day  than  did 
the  bird  or  beast  or  beaver  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  savage  nations  of  the  Pacific  states  of  North  America 
may  be  divided  into  six  distinct  groups;  namely,  the  Hyper- 
boreans, living  at  the  extreme  north;  the  Columbians,  whose 
lands  are  drained  by  the  Columbia  River;  the  Califomians; 
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the  New  Mexicans;  the  wild  tribes  of  Mexico;  and  the  wild 
tribes  of  Central  America. 

The  classification  of  man  into  species  or  races,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  designate  by  his  organism — that  is  to  say,  form  and 
features,  size  and  shape  of  the  skull,  color  of  the  skin  and 
texture  of  the  hair — the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  as  well 
as  the  question  of  his  origin,  has  been  the  subject  of  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  from  the  fact  that  the  various  forms  so 
graduate  into  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  exact 
lines  of  partition. 

One  ethnologist  divides  the  human  family  into  two  parts, 
according  to  the  facial  angle;  others  into  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  parts,  according  to  color;  one  makes  three  divisions  ac- 
cording to  hair,  and  others  various  divisions  according  to 
language.  All  nations  may,  however,  be  brought  into  one 
or  another  of  the  following  geographical  classes:  American, 
European,  African,  and  Asiatic;  that  is  to  say,  the  copper- 
colored  Indian,  the  white  Caucasian,  the  black  negro,  and  the 
dark  and  yellow  Malay  and  Mongolian. 

Prom  the  time  when  the  diSerent  parts  of  the  world  first 
became  known  to  each  other,  men  have  never  ceased  to  won- 
der and  try  to  tell  where  they  all  came  from.  The  people  of 
each  part  have  a  .theory  as  to  origin  which  they  firmly  believe 
to  be  true;  but  what  is  the  origin  of  the  others?  Some  con- 
tend that  America  was  peopled  from  Europe,  some  from 
Africa,  some  from  Asia;  while  others  attempt  to  prove  that 
Asia  was  settled  by  Americans,  and  Europe  by  Asiatics. 
Many  believe  that  the  Mexicans  were  originally  Jews,  de- 
scendants of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Europeans  when  they  first  beheld  the 
natives  of  America,  that  these  were  unlike  the  intellectual 
white-skinned  races  of  Europe,  the  barbarous  blacks  of  Africa, 
or  any  nation  or  people  which  they  had  hitherto  encountered; 
yet  all  except  the  Eskimos,  at  the  extreme  north,  closely 
resembled  each  other. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nations  of  America  are  of  a 
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remote  antiquity.  This  is  proved  by  their  traditions,  their 
ruins,  and  their  moral  and  physical  uniformity.  The  action 
of  a  climate  peculiar  to  America,  and  of  natural  surroundings 
common  to  all  tlie  people  of  the  continent,  could  not  fail  to 
produce  in  time  a  Bimilarity  of  body  and  mind. 

Among  the  most  advanced  of  these  nations  were  the  At1«CB 
or  Nahuas  of  Mexico,  the  Mayas  and  Quiches  of  Central 
America,  and  the  Peruvians  of  South  America.  These  may 
be  called  the  civilized  nations  of  America,  while  nearly  all 
tiie  rest  must  be  classed  among  the  savage  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Aztecs,  who  were  also  called  Mexicans,  lived 
upon  tlie  table-land,  extending  along  the  contineot  between 
the  two  great  oceans,  their  territory  being  a  portion  of  AnlL- 
huac. 
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CHAPTER   n. 

THE  TOLTEC  AND  CUICUIUEC  PERIODS. 

DoRiHO  the  aixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  we  must  imagine  Anahuac  and  the  adjoining  territory  on 
the  north   and   west   gradually   occupied   by   many   Nahua 
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nations  of  varying  numbers  and  various  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion. Some  were  wild  hunting  tril«s,  powerful  but  rude,  and 
the  terror  of  their  neighbors;  others  lived  by  agriculture, 
settling  in  the  fertile  valleys,  and  retaining  much  of  their 
original  culture.  The  three  most  powerful  nations  establisheil 
themselves  in  and  around  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where  their 
capitals  soon  became  nourishing  cities,  and  the  people  were 
called  Toltecs,  a  word  probably  derived  from  toltecas,  'ertifi- 
cera,'  but  one  which  afterward  became  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  skilful  and  excellent  in  art.  The  first  period  o.' 
Nahua  occupation  was  one  of  strife,  during  which  the  united 
bands  became  masters  of  the  entire  region  south  and  east  of 
the  lakes. 
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Meanwhile  other  bands  of  Toltecs,  from  the  regions  toward 
the  north,  settled,  after  a  long  pilgrimage,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Quetzalatl,  founding  there  a  city  named  ToUan,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Tula,  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Mexico.  During  the  first  six  years  of  their 
stay,  these  tribes  gave  their  attention  to  the  building  of  the 
new  city  and  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding  lands,  all 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  their  prophet  Hueman,  though 
each  tribe  was  ruled  by  its  own  chieftain.  But  in  the  seventh 
year  the  chiefs  convened  an  assembly  of  the  leading  men  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  monarchy,  ofiering  to  surrender 
their  power  in  favor  of  the  king  whom  the  people  might 
choose.    It  was  finally  decided  to  send  an  embassy  with  pres- 
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ents  to  the  king  of  the  Chichimecs,  asking  that  one  of  their 
sons  or  near  relatives  be  allowed  to  rule  over  them.  The 
choice  fell  on  the  second  son,  whose  name  is  unknown,  but 
who  w.as  crowned  at  Tollan  under  the  title  of  Chalchiuh 
Tlatonac,  or  'shining  precious  stone.'  After  a  prosperous 
reign  of  fifty-two  years  this  monarch  died,  and  was  succeeded 
\ty  his  son,  and  he  in  turn  by  others.  Of  Quetzalcoatl,  whose 
reign  began  in  873,  mention  is  made  elsewhere. 

In  the  year  994  Huemac  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Tollan, 
the  city  being  at  this  date  still  the  foremost  in  the  empire. 
At  first  the  new  monarch  enjoyed,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  confidence  of  his  people,  ruling  with  great  wisdom,  and 
attending  strictly  to  his  religious  duties,  and  to  the  adminis- 
itration  of  justice.  But  soon  he  gave  himself  up  to  evil  prac- 
Itices,  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  wine-cup,  and  dealing 
'treacherously  with  his  subjects.    Thus  the  lords  of  various 
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provinces  were  incited  to  revolt ;  and  now  disasters  in  quick 
succession  befell  the  empire  of  the  Toltecs.  A  sorcerer 
named  Toveyo  gathered  a  vast  crowd  near  Tollan,  and  kept 
them  dancing  to  the  beat  of  his  drum  until  midnight,  when, 
by  reason  of  the  darkness  and  their  intoxication,  they  crowded 
each  other  over  a  precipice  into  a  deep  ravine,  where  they 
were  turned  into  stone.  A  stone  bridge  was  also  broken  by 
the  necromancer,  and  thousands  precipitated  into  the  river. 
From  one  of  the  neighboring  volcanoes  poured  forth  a  flood 
of  glowing  lava,  and  in  its  lurid  light  appeared  frightful 
spectres  threatening  the  capital. 

In  the  hope  of  appeasing  the  angry  gods,  a  sacrifice  of  cap- 
tives was  ordered ;  but  when  a  young  boy,  chosen  by  lot  as 
the  first  victim,  was  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  the  knife 
plunged  into  his  breast,  there  was  found  no  heart  in  his  body, 
and  his  veins  were  without  blood.  The  fetid  odor  exhaled 
from  the  corpse  brought  on  a  pestilence  which  caused  the 
death  of  thousands.  Then  the  Tlaloc  deities  appeared  to 
Huemac,  as  he  walked  in  the  forest,  and  the  monarch  im- 
plored them  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  wealth  and  his  royal 
splendor.  But  the  gods  were  wroth  at  his  petition,  and  also 
at  his  selfishness  and  impenitence,  and  they  departed  from 
him,  declaring  that  they  would  bring  plagues  upon  the  proud 
Toltecs  for  six  years. 

The  winter  of  1018  was  so  cold  that  all  plants  and  seeds 
were  killed  by  frost,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  summer  of  in- 
tense heat,  which  parched  the  entire  surface  of  the  country, 
dried  up  the  streams,  and  melted  the  solid  rocks.  The 
plagues  began  with  heavy  storms  of  rain,  which  lasted  a  hun- 
dred days,  destroyed  the  ripening  crops,  flooded  the  streets 
and  towns,  and  caused  fear  of  a  universal  deluge.  Furious 
gales  followed,  and  toads  in  immense  numbers  covered  the 
ground,  consuming  every  green  thing,  and  squatting  in  thd 
dwellings  of  the  people.  The  next  year  there  was  a  terrible 
drought,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  agricultural  labor,  and  thou- 
sands died  of  starvation.     The  frosts  of  the  following  winter 
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destroyed  the  little  that  the  heat  had  spared,  not  even  the 
hardy  maguey  surviving.  And  now  there  came  upon  the 
land  great  swarms  of  locusts  and  other  destructive  insects. 
Lightning  and  hail  completed  the  work  of  devastation,  and  it 
is  related  that  during  these  %dsitations  nine  tenths  of  the 
people  perished. 

After  the  plagues  had  ceased,  Huemac  abandoned  his  evil 
ways,  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  people ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  place  on  the  throne  an 
illegitimate  son,  named  Acxitl,  in  whose  favor  he  was  about 
to  abdicate.  The  consequence  was  a  new  revolt  under  two 
leaders,  who,  after  some  negotiation,  promised  to  support  the 
royal  cause,  on  condition  of  being  raised  to  the  highest  rank, 
and  allowed  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  kingdom. 
The  new  monarch  ascended  the  throne  in  1029,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  ruled  wisely;  but,  like  his  father,  he  yielded  to 
temptation,  giving  way  to  all  manner  of  dissipation  and 
riotous  li^-ing.  His  example  was  followed  both  by  the  nobles 
and  priests,  and  vice  took  possession  of  all  classes  of  society. 
Public  affaire  were  left  to  the  management  of  the  royal  favor- 
ites ;  crime  remained  unpunished ;  robbery  and  murder  were 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  for  all  these  iniquities  the  king 
was  held  responsible. 

In  the  midst  of  other  troubles  came  the  news  that  Hue- 
huetzin,  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  Atlantic  provinces,  in  league 
with  two  other  lords  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  Acxitl,  was  marching  toward  ToUan,  at  the  head  of 
the  rebel  forces.  Unable  to  resist  them,  the  Toltec  monarch 
sent  ambassadors  with  rich  presents,  suing  for  peace,  and 
thus  a  truce  was  obtained.  Meanwhile  many  of  the  nations 
in  and  around  Anihuac  declared  their  independence,  and 
numerous  Chichimec  tribes  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  secure  a  foothold  in  the  lake  region. 

It  was  evident  that  the  gods  were  very  angry,  and  to  avert 
their  wrath,  a  meeting  was  summoned  at  Teotihuacan,  the 
Mcred  city  of  the  ToltecS|  of  all  the  wise  men,  priests,  and 
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nobles.  But  while  in  the  midst  of  their  feasts  and  sacrifices, 
a  demon  of  gigantic  eiie,  with  long,  bony  arms  and  fingers, 
appeared,  dancing  in  the  court  where  the  people  were  assem- 
bled. Whirling  through  the  crowd  in  every  direction,  he 
seized  upon  all  who  came  in  his  way  and  dashed  them  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  Multitudes  perished,  for  all  were  spellbound, 
and  could  not  move  from  the  spot.  A  second  time  the  dread 
monster  appeared,  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  again 
the  Toltecs  fell  by  hundreds  in  his  grasp.  At  his  next  ap- 
pearance he  took  the  form  of  a  beautiful  child,  seated  on  a 
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rock,  and  gazing  from  a  neighboring  hOl  on  the  holy  city. 
When  the  people  rushed  forth  to  observe  this  strange 
visitation,  it  was  found  that  the  child's  head  was  a  mass 
of  corruption,  exhaling  a  stench  so  fatal  that  all  who 
approached  were  stricken  with  sudden  death.  Finally  the 
demon  appeared  in  a  fona  not  recorded,  and  warned  the  as- 
sembly that  the  fate  of  the  Toltecs  was  sealed,  that  the  gods 
would  no  longer  listen  to  their  petitions,  and  that  the  peoide 
could  only  escape  annihilation  by  flight. 

Many  of  the  Toltec  nobles  had  already  abandoned  their 
country,  to  seek  refuge  in  other  provinces,  and  this  movement 
was  constantly  on  the  increase.  Meanwhile,  in  the  year  1060, 
the  forces  of  Huehuetzin  were  again  threatening  Tollan.     By 
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great  effort  an  army  had  been  raised  and  equipped  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  and  the  aged  Huemac  had  come  forth 
from  his  retirement,  striving  to  ward  off  the  threatened  de- 
struction. It  is  even  related  that  the  king's  mother  enrolled 
bands  of  Amazons  from  the  women  of  ToUan,  and  placed  her^ 
self  at  their  head.  Acxitl,  who  commanded  the  forces, 
formed  his  troops  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  under  his 
most  able  general,  marched  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  while 
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the  other,  under  the  king  in  person,  lay  intrenched  at  Tulti- 
tlan.  For  three  years  the  Toltec  general,  supported  by  the 
Amazon  bands  and  a  detachment  under  Huemac,  waged  a 
doubtful  war  with  the  Chichimecs,  but  was  finally  driven 
back  on  Tultitlan.  Here  a  desperate  stand  was  made,  and 
for  many  days  the  battle  raged,  until  the  Toltecs,  sorely 
weakened  in  numbers,  were  compelled  to  retreat  on  ToUan. 
Af  cer  a  final  encounter,  the  remnant  of  their  army  was  scat- 
tered among  the  mountains  and  the  marshes  of  Lake  Tescuco. 
Ovompan,  TezcucOi  and  Culhuacan,  the  other  principal  cities 
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of  the  Toltecs,  also  fell  before  the  invaden,  and  all  of  them 
were  plundered  and  burned,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  appears  to  hare  escaped  destruction  by  admitting  the 
conquerors  tritfain  her  gates,  the  inhabitants  becoming  their 
allies  or  vassals. 

Such  is  the  ator;'  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Toltec  empire, 
as  related  in  the  annals  of  this  period.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  pop<ilation  was  reduced  to  a  few  thousands, 
most  of  whom  abandoned  the  country,  leaving  only  a  few 
chiefs  with  a  handful  of  followers  ia  their  desolate  territory, 
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from  which  even  the  invading  hordes  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw. This  theory  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  truth.  Admit- 
ting that  their  numbers  were  greatly  diminished  by  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  it  is  alnaost  certain  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  remained  in  Anahuac,  and  became  subjert  to 
their  conquerors.  Although  the  records  speak  of  a  large 
Toltec  migration  in  various  directions,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  historic  annals  of  the  Xahuas  deal  only  with 
the  deeds  and  fortunes  of  priests,  kings,  and  nobles,  the 
masses  being  regarded  as  useful  merely  io  fight  and  pay 
taxes,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  It"  is 
indeed  probable  that  the  word  'Toltec,'  which  was  a  title  3f 
distinction  rather  than  a  national  name,  was  never  applied  to 
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the  common  people,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  empire  was 
the  overthrow  of  a  dynaBtj,  and  not  the  destruction  of  a 
nation. 

Manj  years  before  the  downfall  of  Tollan,  a  border  warfare 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  Toltecs  and  Chichimecs; 
but  when  the  troubles  of  the  former  began,  their  troops  were 
recalled  from  the  frontier  to  defend  the  capital.  Erelong  the 
Chichimec  monarchs,  Acauhtzin  and  Xolotl,  who,  after  the 
death  of  their  father,  had  divided  the  kingdom  between  them, 
began  to  wonder  at  this  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  cause,  sent  forth  spies  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Toltecs.  Soon  these  men  returned  with  the 
startling  news,  that  for  a  distance  of  200  leagues  from  the 
Chichimec  frontier  the  enemy's  country  was  deserted,  and 
the  towns  abandoned  and  in  ruins.  Thereupon  Xolotl  sum- 
moned his  vassals  to  Amaquemecan,  the  capital,  told  them 
what  the  spies  reported,  reminded  them  that  more  territory 
was  needed  for  their  increasing  numbers,  showed  them  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  avenge  on  their  fallen  enemies  the  ii^u- 
ries  of  many  years,  and  bade  them  prepare,  within  the  space 
of  six  months,  to  join  in  an  expedition  against  them. 

It  is  related  that  no  less  than  3,202,000  men  and  women, 
besides  children,  answered  his  summons,  and  thus  the  expe- 
dition should  be  called  rather  a  migration,  for  only  1,600,000 
remained  as  the  subjects  of  Acauhtzm. 

Arriving,  after  frequent  halts,  at  Tollan,  Xolotl  found  the 
place  deserted,  its  streets  overgrown  with  vegetation,  and  its 
temples  and  palaces  in  ruins;  but  as  the  site  was  too  impor- 
tant to  be  abandoned,  some  families  were  left  there  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  future  population.  The  main  body  then 
continued  its  journey  as  far  as  Lake  Xaltocan,  where  the 
people  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  the  caves  of  that  region,  and 
afterward  founded  the  town  of  Xoloc,  or  Xolotl,  which  in  time 
bxame  a  prominent  city  of  Andh'uac.  Parties  were  now  sent 
finlh  to  explore  the  country,  and  on  their  return  it  was  de- 
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cided  that  the  neighborhood  of  Tultitlan  was  the  best  site  for 
a  capital.  Xoloc  was  therefore  left  in  charge  of  a  governor, 
and  opposite  Tezcuco,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1120  the  town  of  Tenayocan. 

To  Xoloti  succeeded  a  chieftain  named  Amacui,  or  Amacui 
Xoloti,  whom  we  will  call  Xoloti  II.,  one  of  his  first  acts  being 
to  remove  the  capital  from  Tenayocan  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Tezcuco.  Calling  his  chiefs  together,  he  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country,  and  soon  afterward  made  a 
partition  of  the  lands.  To  each  lord  was  assigned  a  section 
of  territory  and  a  certain  number  of  dependents,  with  instruc- 
tions to  build  a  town  to  be  called  after  its  founder.  Toltec 
cities  were  to  retain  their  original  names,  and  orders  were 
given  that  their  inhabitants  should  not  be  molested  by  the 
Chichimecs.  Settlements  were  also  established  on  the  coast, 
the  entire  extent  of  the  lands  thus  appropriated  being  esti- 
mated at  more  than  200  leagues  in  circumference,  and  Xoloti 
II.,  as  supreme  ruler,  now  assumed  the  title  of  Great  Lord  and 
Eling  of  the  Chichimecs. 

Hitherto  the  invaders  had  met  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Toltecs  who  remained  in  Anahuac.  Favored  by  the  peaceful 
policy  of  Xoloti  I.,  the  latter  had  increased  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  numbers,  more  especially  at  Culhuacan,  where  reigned  a 
monarch  named  Nauhyotl.  Xoloti  II.,  however,  resolved  to 
assert  his  authority  throughout  Anahuac,  sent  word  that  he 
must  do  homage  and  also  pay  a  small  tribute,  as  a  token 
of  submission.  To  this  demand  Nauhyotl  haughtily  made 
answer  that  Toltec  kings  acknowledged  no  superiors  but  the 
gods,  and  paid  tribute  to  no  earthly  sovereign. 

Xoloti  determined  to  crush  his  rival  before  he  became  too 
strong,  and  for  this  purpose  ordered  his  son,  Nopaltzin  to 
advance  without  delay  upon  Culhuacan.  In  the  mean  time 
Nauhyotl  was  not  idle.  Setting  forth  at  the  head  of  a  force 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  attacked  them  with- 
out hesitation,  and  fought  them  valiantly  until  set  of  sun. 
Gradually,  however,  numbers  began  to  tell  until  at  leugtli, 
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their  commander  being  slain,  the  Toltecs  were  routed,  and 
the  Chichimecs  gained  posBession  of  Culhuacan.  Nopaltzin 
then  gave  orders  that  the  dead  monarch,  whose  death  was  re- 
gretted by  the  conquerors  no  less  than  by  his  subjects,  should 
be  buried  with  honors;  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  town, 
set  forth  to  announce  his  victory. 

During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  a  number  of 
Nahuatlaca  tribes,  or  wild  tribes  of  central  Mexico,  settled  in 
An^uac,  their  original  home  being  named  Aztlan,  the  exact 
location  of  which  is  unknown.  The  causes  that  led  to  their 
migration  are  also  matters  of  conjecture;  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  driven  out  by  their  enemies,  since  Aztlan  is 
described  as  a  fair  and  fertile  land.  After  several  years  of 
wandering,  we  find  a  number  of  them  assembled  at  a  place 
called  Chicomoztoc,  or  'the  seven  caves,'  an  ancient  home  of 
the  gods.  These  were  the  Xochimilcans,  Chalcans,  Tepa- 
necs,  Acolhuans,  Tlahuicans,  Tlascaltecs,  and  Aztecs  or  Mexi- 
cans, to  which  some  authorities  add  several  others,  most  of 
them  being  so  called  after  the  localities  where  they  afterward 
settled,  in  and  around  Anahuac. 

At  Chicomoztoc  the  Aztecs  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  tribes,  and,  as  tradition  relates,  for  the  following  reason: 
While  the  people  were  all  seated  at  their  meal,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  great  tree,  a  terrible  noise  issued  from  its  sum- 
mit. An  idol,  placed  upon  an  altar  at  its  foot,  then  called 
the  Aztec  chiefs  aside,  and  commanded  them  to  ask  the  other 
tribes  to  set  forth  in  advance,  leaving  their  people  at  the  seven 
caves.  After  their  separation  Huitzilopochtli,  the  leader  or 
deity  of  the  Aztecs, — for  the  exact  date  of  his  death  and 
'leification  cannot  be  ascertained, — told  them  that  they  were 
selected  by  the  gods  as  a  peculiar  people,  and  one  before 
whQm  lay  a  glorious  future.  He  then  ordered  them  to 
abandon  their  present  name  for  that  of  Mexicans,  and  to 
wear  upon  their  ears  and  foreheads  patches  of  gum  and 
teaitberB  as  distinguishing  marks. 

Alter  many  wanderings  and  wars,  the  story  of  which  is  too 
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tedious  to  relate,  the  Aztecs,  as  we  shall  still  call  them,  built 
on  an  island  amid  the  marshes  of  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Tezcuco  the  city  of  Mexico,  originally  termed  Mexico  Tenoch- 
titlan,  paying  to  the  king  of  the  Tepanecs,  to  whom  the  lands 
belonged,  a  tribute  in  fish  and  other  products  of  the  lake. 
Of  this  city  a  brief  description  will  be  given  in  a  later  chap- 
ter. Meanwhile  the  other  wild  tribes  of  Central  Mexico  set- 
tled in  various  parts  of  Anahuac,  founded  cities,  and  some  of 
them  were  finally  more  or  less  amalgamated  with  the  Toltecs 
and  Chichimecs. 

To  Xolotl  II.  succeeded,  as  monarch  of  the  Chichimecs, 
Nopaltzin,  and  to  him  Tlotzin  Pochotl,  whose  successors  were 
his  son  Quinantzin  and  Techotl  I.  During  his  reign,  which 
lasted  from  1305  to  1357,  Techotl  I.  strove  to  re-establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  Toltecs.  But  to  enumerate  the  deeds  of 
all  the  Chichimec  sovereigns  would  serve  no  purpose.  The 
final  chapter  of  their  annals  covers  a  period  of  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  extending  from  the  death  of  Techotl  to  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  between  the  Acolhuans,  Aztecs,  and 
Tepanecs  in  1431,  and  embraces  the  reign  of  three  kings,  or, 
as  they  were  now  termed,  emperors.  It  is  a  record  of  cease- 
less struggles  for  imperial  sway  between  the  Acolhuans  and 
the  Tepanecs,  resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  though 
with  the  aid  of  the  Aztecs,  who  were  admitted  as  equals  in 
the  final  reconstruction  of  the  empire.  The  part  played  by 
the  other  nations  of  Anahuac,  during  this  period,  was  that  of 
allies  to  one  of  these  powers,  and  sometimes  of  rebels,  though 
usually  they  enjoyed  their  independence  only  until  their 
former  rulers  found  leisure  to  reduce  them  to  allegiance. 

The  names  of  the  three  emperors  were  Ixtlilxochitl,  Tezo 
zomoc,  and  Maxtla ;  but  of  their  wars,  which  were  almost  /  as 
tiresome  as  those  of  the  Saxons  in  the  early  periods  of  Eng- 
lish history,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  mention.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  at  their  close,  about  the  year  1431,  it  was 
decided  to  re-establish  the  ancient  Toltec  confederacv  of  thr^" 
kingdoms,  independent  as  to  their  internal  afi'airs,  but  acting 
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together  in  all  matters  that  concerned  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire.  These  dominions  were  Acolhuacan,  with  its  capi- 
tal at  Tezcuco,  and  the  Aztec  and  Tepanec  kingdoms,  with 
Mexico  and  Tlacopan  for  their  chief  cities. 
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CHAPTER   in. 
THE  AZTECS. 

The  early  records  of  the  Aztecs  relate  chiefly  to  a  series 
of  conquests  by  the  allied  forces  of  Tlacopan,  Acolhua,  and 
Mexico,  in  which  those  of  the  last-named  power  took  the 
most  active  share.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Mexicans 
became  the  masters  of  Anahuac,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
subjugating  even  their  own  allies,  or  of  becoming  themselves 
the  victims  of  their  combined  foes,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  succumb  to  another  powerful  enemy  who  had  come  from 
beyond  the  seas.  Aside  from  their  frequent  struggles,  the 
history  of  the  Aztecs  contains  little  worthy  of  narration,  that 
little  pertaining  to  their  public  works,  the  building  of  tem- 
ples, and  the  sacrifices  of  human  victims  wherewith  they 
celebrated  their  victories,  and  the  coronation  of  their  kings, 
or  made  offerings  to  their  deities  on  occasions  when  they 
desired  to  render  thanks  or  to  propitiate  their  favor. 

Montezuma  I.,  general-in-chief  of  the  army  and  high-priest 
of  Huitzilopochtli,  was  in  the  year  1440  crowned  first  king 
of  the  Mexicans,  who  had  already  become  an  independent 
nation.  Before  his  coronation, — a  point  upon  which  all  his- 
torians concur,  —  he  organized  an  expedition  against  the  Chal- 
cans,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  captives  for  the  sacrifices. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  the  fact  stands  that  prior  to  and  during  his 
reign,  that  nation  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  Mexicans. 
In  1443  the  Chalcans,  who  had  at  times  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  Tepanecs,  and  at  others  as  allies  of  the  Acolhuan?, 
but  always  feeling  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  Aztecs,  un- 
dertook to  measure  their  prowess  with  the  allied  kingdoms 
their  chief  aim  being  to  humiliate  the  Mexicans. 

In  order  to  provoke  hostilities,  they  captured,  and  caused  to 
be  put  to  death,  a  party  of  noblemen,  among  whom  were  sev- 
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eral  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Mexico,  that  had  been 
found  engaged  in  hunting  near  the  frontier.  The  effect 
caused  by  this  iniquity  was  electrical,  and  the  Chalcans  ere- 
long had  to  confront  the  united  force  of  the  allied  powers. 
The  Chalcan  army  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  a  series  of 
fights  ensued,  lasting  several  weeks,  without  either  of  the  hos- 
tile armies  seeing  its  efforts  crowned  with  success.  At  last, 
according  to  the  old  chronicles,  a  son  of  the  Acolhuan  mon- 
arch, then  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  an  act  of  daring 
and  gallantry,  caused  victory  to  perch  on  the  allied  standard. 
Having  paid  a  ^nsit  to  his  brothers  in  their  tent,  and  being 
about  to  take  a  seat  with  them  at  table,  they  reminded  him 
of  his  youth,  saying  that  they  would  not  allow  a  lad  who  had 
as  yet  done  no  act  of  bravery  to  sit  in  their  company.  En- 
raged, and  at  the  same  time  keenly  feeling  the  rebuke,  the 
boy  seized  his  arms,  and  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  mel^, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  captive  one  of  the  enemy's 
most  famous  warriors.  This  brought  on  such  a  panic  that 
the  Chalcans  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  campaign  ended 
with  their  city  being  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  allied  powers. 

A  few  years  later,  while  the  Aztec  armies  were  engaged  in 
foreign  wars,  the  Chalcans  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  revolt.  It  is  related  that  they  seized  and  imprisoned  sev- 
eral Mexicans  of  high  rank,  among  them  being  a  brother  of 
Montezuma,  whom  they  afterward  proposed  to  elect  king  of 
Chalco.  Pretending  to  give  his  consent,  the  latter  requested 
them  to  erect  a  lofty  platform,  on  which  to  execute  certain 
mvsterious  ceremonies  that  would  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  in  their  new  cause.  But  taking  his  stand  on  the 
summit,  the  captive  prince  denounced  their  treachery,  called 
on  the  Mexicans  to  avenge  him,  predicted  the  defeat  and 
slavery  of  the  Chalcans,  and  then  threw  himself  headlong  to 
the  ground  below. 

The  total  annihilation  of  this  turbulent  community  was 
now  resolved  on  by  the  kings  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlaco- 
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pan,  and  a  peculiar  air  of  mystery  enshrouds  the  war  which 
followed.  During  the  time  of  preparation,  of  conflict,  and  of 
victory,  the  people  of  Mexico  were  constantly  engaged  in  sol- 
emn processions,  chants,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  in  honor  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  other  Chalcan  wars.  Signal  fires 
blazed  on  the  hills  and  in  the  watch-towers;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  gods  sent  an  earthquake  to  warn  the  foe  of  their 
impending  doom.  After  the  battle  had  raged  for  an  entire 
day  before  the  fated  city,  the  Axtecs  were  again  victorious. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  enemy  fell  in  battle,  or  during  the  pur- 
suit, and  the  rest  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  some  pre- 
ferring to  die  of  cold  and  starvation  in  the  mountains  rather 
than  submit  to  the  conquerors.  Most  of  the  survivors  were 
finally  pardoned  by  Montezuma,  and  allowed  to  return  to 
their  city,  where,  in  later  years,  they  again  broke  out  into 
revolt. 

During  the  reign  of  Montezuma  I.,  and  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Itzcoatl,  many  provinces  were  brought  under  Mexican 
rule,  entirely  or  in  part,  and  at  the  decease  of  the  former 
monarch,  which  occurred  in  1469,  the  Aztecs  were  masters  of 
a  broad  tract  of  territory,  extending  from  Anahuac  south-east- 
ward to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Notwithstanding  six  years  of 
famine,  during  which  thousands  sold  themselves  into  slavery 
in  order  to  obtain  food,  the  empire  was  now  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  than  had  ever  before  been  known.  As  soon 
as  the  years  of  scarcity  began,  the  public  granaries  were 
thrown  open  by  royal  command;  but  the  supply  of  maize  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  there  remained  only  the  fish,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects  of  the  lake.  When  we  read  that  a  law  was 
passed  forbidding  the  sale  of  children  for  less  than  400  ears 
of  com,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  distress. 

Two  years  before  the  famine  commenced,  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous rains  caused  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  overflow  the 
city,  destroying  many  buildings,  and  causing  much  loss  of 
life.  To  guard  against  similar  disasters,  all  the  laborers  that 
could  be  obtained  in  the  three  kingdoms  were  ordered  to 
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Mexico.  A  dike  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length,  and  stretch- 
ing from  north  to  south  in  crescent  form,  was  so  constructed 
as  to  separate  the  waters  of  the  lake,  of  which  only  the  outer 
portion  received  its  tributary  streams.  It  was  built  of  piles 
driven  into  the  mud  in  double  lines,  and  the  space  between 
filled  in  with  stones  and  earth,  the  entire  structure  being 
thirty,  or  as  some  have  it  fifty,  feet  in  width.  Its  surface, 
when  flagged  and  cemented,  afterward  became  a  favorite 
promenade.  This  work  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  engi- 
neering, and  though  in  later  years  millions  were  expended 
by  the  Spaniards  in  protecting  the  city  against  inimdation, 
the  result  was  little  more  efiectual. 

In  1471  occurred  the  death  of  Nezahualcoyotl,  king  of 
Acolhuacan,  and  esteemed  as  the  wisest  of  the  Chichimec 
sovereigns.  His  adventures  in  early  life  have  cast  around 
his  name  a  glamour  of  romance.  Deprived  of  his  ancestral 
throne  at  Tezcuco,  he  regained  it  by  his  valor,  and  the  promi- 
nent part  which  he  played  in  the  wars  of  the  allied  monarchs 
has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  his  biographers.  His  chief 
glory,  however,  was  not  his  fame  as  a  warrior,  but  his  wisdom 
and  justice  as  a  ruler.  During  his  reign  he  had  made  Tez- 
cuco the  centre  of  art,  science,  and  culture,  and  his  kingdom 
a  model  of  sound  government.  Corrupt  officials  met  with 
no  mercy  at  his  hands;  but  toward  the  poor,  the  aged,  and 
the  unfortunate,  his  kindness  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  in  disguise  among  his  subjects,  visit- 
ing among  the  lower  classes,  relieving  their  wants,  and 
obtaining  useful  hints  for  the  perfection  of  his  code  of  laws, 
in  which  he  took  special  pride.  As  Tezcuco  was  the  Athens 
of  Anahuac,  so  was  this  monarch  the  Solon  of  the  Tezcucans. 
Himaelf  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  he 
was  never  backward  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education;  and 
in  his  religious  views  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

To  Montezuma  I.  succeeded  the  second  of  his  three  grand- 
sons, Axayacatl,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  the  human  victims 
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for  sacrifice,  required  by  usage  at  his  coronation,  set  forth  on 
the  most  daring  raid  yet  undertaken  by  the  Aztecs.  March- 
ing rapidly  southward  by  mountain  routes,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  he  suddenly  presented  himself  before  the  Zapotec 
city  of  Tehuantepec.  After  having  routed  the  opposing  army, 
he  drew  them  into  an  ambuscade  by  feigning  retreat.  He 
then  entered  and  pillaged  their  city,  and  leaving  there  a 
strong  garrison,  returned  to  Mexico,  laden  with  plunder,  and 
with  thousands  of  captives  in  his  train,  almost  before  his  de- 
parture was  known  to  the  surrounding  nations.  Of  the  reign 
of  Axayacatl,  and  of  his  brother  Tizoc,  who  succeeded  him, 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  said.  To  follow  the  Aztecs  in  all 
their  wars  up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  would  be  a 
fruitless  task,  and  yet,  apart  from  these  wars,  there  is  little 
to  relate. 

In  1486,  Ahuitzotl,  the  last  of  the  three  grandsons  of  Mon- 
tezuma, was  called  to  the  throne.  During  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  many  wars  were  undertaken,  their  main  object  being  to 
procure  victims,  not  only  for  the  coronation  of  the  monarch, 
but  also  for  the  dedication  of  the  grand  temple  of  Huetzi- 
lopochtli,  of  which  a  description  will  be  given  later.  The  cere- 
mony was  witnessed,  as  the  chroniclers  relate,  by  millions  of 
visitors,  as  well  from  hostile  as  from  friendly  provinces,  the 
former  being  offered  the  choicest  seats,  and  loaded  with  rich  * 
presents  on  their  departure.  The  principal  feature  was,  of 
course,  the  sacrifice  of  the  captives,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  perished  on  the  altar,  the 
victims  being  arranged  in  two  lines,  stretching  from  the  tem- 
ple far  out  on  the  causeways.  The  kings  began  the  work  c* 
butchery  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  priests  followed,  each 
one  continuing  the  slaughter  until  he  was  exhausted,  when 
another  took  his  place.  This  wholesale  sacrifice  was  long 
remembered  in  Anahuac  as  the  largest  that  ever  occurred 
there. 

Between    1494   and   1497   the   Mexican   armies  suffered  a 
series  of  reverses,  during  which  several  of  the  conquered  prov- 
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inoes  regained  their  freedom,  among  them  that  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  Near  the  capital,  on  a  series  of  plateaux,  protected  bj 
a  labyrinth  of  ravines,  the  Zapotec  king  had  fortified  an  area 
BufBdent  to  maintain  his  armies,  and  there  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Aztecs.  As  soon  as  the  latter  were  fairly  within 
the  defiles,  through  which  laj  their  route  to  the  city,  the 
enemy  rushed  down  upon  them  from  their  mountain  forts, 
and  after  several  bloody  battles,  almost  annihilated  the  invad- 
ing force.  The  Aztecs  could  neither  retreat  nor  advance,  and 
day^  by  day  their  leader  saw  his  army  melting  away,  pris- 
oners being  put  to  death  by  torture,  except  a  few  who  were 
sent  back  to  bear  witness  to  their  comrades  of  the  strength 
and  ferocit}'  of  the  foe.  When  this  disaster  became  known  in 
Mexico,  re-enforcements  were  four  times  sent  to  their  relief 
within  a  year;  but  none  could  force  the  passage,  or  if  they 
did,  it  was  only  to  die  with  their  brethren  in  arms.  Aftier  a 
long  career  of  victory,  the  Mexicans  were  fairly  defeated,  and 
sent  to  the  king  of  the  Zapotecs  an  embassy  proposing  peace 
and  alliance.  The  result  is  unknown;  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  latter  retained  possession  of  Tehuantepec. 

King  Ahuitzotl  died  in  1503;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  the  haste  with  which  he  made  his  escape 
from  the  royal  palace  during  a  second  flood,  which  occurred 
in  1500,  striking  his  head  against  a  door-post,  and  receiving 
an  injury  which  a  few  years  later  proved  fatal.  He  was  a 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  superstitious  monarch,  and  if  we  con- 
cede to  him  the  one  redeeming  trait  which  his  admirers  claim, 
— that  of  generosity, — it  was  closely  connected  with  his  well- 
known  passion  for  display  and  flattery.  He  left  the  empire 
in  tihe  climax  of  its  glory;  and  yet  before  his  death  the  seeds 
of  coming  disaster  had  been  sown  and  had  taken  root;  for  his 
frightful  sacrifice  of  human  victims  filled  Anihuac  with 
terror  and  hatred.  Moreover,  the  campaign  in  Tehuantepec, 
and  others  which  occurred  during  his  reign,  had  taught  the 
surrounding  nations  that  the  Aztecs  were  not,  as  they  claimed, 
invincible. 
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When  news  of  the  death  of  Ahuitzotl  was  spread  through- 
out the  capital,  the  high-priest  of  Huitzilopochtli  was  a 
younger  son  of  Axayacatl.  He  had  already  proved  himself  a 
skilful  and  yaliant  warrior,  and  as  a  statesman  his  voice 
had  been  heard  with  respect  in  the  council-chamber  of  the 
Aztecs;  but  now,  in  a  spirit  of  real  or  feigned  humility,  he 
had  chosen  a  more  humble  occupation,  and  at  this  moment 
was  engaged  in  sweeping  out  the  floor  of  the  temple.  While 
thus  employed,  a  party  of  nobles  entered  the  building,  and 
saluted  him  as  monarch  elect  of  Mexico.  A  few  months 
later  he  assumed  the  crown,  with  the  title  of  Montezuma  II. 

The  story  of  his  reign,  until  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, includes  but  a  succession  of  campaigns  against  revolted 
provinces,  varied  with  frequent  sacrifices  of  human  victims, 
and  omens  of  disaster  sent  by  the  gods  to  trouble  the  mind 
of  this  the  most  pious  of  the  monarchs.  When  at  length 
the  day  drew  near  on  which  Mexico  must  struggle  single- 
handed  against  the  combined  powers  of  Andhuac,  her  last 
chance  of  success  in  this  unequal  contest  disappeared  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Montezuma  II.,  war 
broke  out  with  the  Tlascaltecs,  who,  after  a  difficult  cam- 
paign, maintained  their  ground  against  the  Aztecs  and  their 
allies  from  Cholula,  until,  with  the  aid  of  Cortes,  they  were 
able  to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies.  On  the  very  year  pre- 
ceding the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  wars  were  still  being  waged 
by  the  allied  monarchs;  for  only  by  drenching  with  human 
blood  the  altars  of  the  gods  could  they  hope  to  avert  impend- 
ing  disaster.  , 

Meanwhile  many  signs  and  omens  foreboded  evil  to  the 
empire  of  the  Montezumas.  In  1507  occurred  an  eclipse  and 
a  violent  earthquake.  A  few  years  later  an  army,  sent  to  the 
province  of  Amatlan,  perished  from  cold,  and  by  the  falling 
of  trees  and  rocks ;  and  a  comet  with  three  heads  hung  over 
Anahuac.  Then  a  strange  light,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
appeared  in  the  east,  reaching  from  earth  to  sky,  and  from 
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luidnight  till  mom  could  be  plaiDly  Been  in  all  tbe  provinces 
of  Mexico  for  forty  dayB,  or  at  pome  relate,  for  an'eatire  year. 
About  the  game  time  the  towers  of  the  great  temple  of  Huitzi- 
lopochtli  took  fire  without  apparent  cause,  and  were  burned  to 
ashes  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  cxtinguiah  the  flames.  In  1511 
there  fell  near  this  t«Qiple  a  huge  stone  pillar,  no  one  knowing 
whence  it  came,  and  in  the  same  year  armed  men  were  seen 
fighting  in  the  air.  At  a  town  called  Tusupan  an  earthquake 
and  deluge  were  reported ;  at  Tecualoia  a  ferocious  and  horri- 
ble  beast  was  captured,  and  a  woman's  voice  was  heard  be- 
wailing tbe  fate  of  her  children.  Finally,  at  Tlascala,  a 
bright  light  and  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  from  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  mountain  to  the  very  heavens,  and  men  said  one 
to  another  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  To  the 
nations  which  dwelt  beyond  the  borders  of  Anihuac  all  these 
dreadful  phenomena  were  lesS  terrible  than  to  the  Mexicaua, 
for  with  their  terror  was  mingled  the  hope  of  relief  from  the 
Axtec  yoke. 

Such  are  the  records  of  the  Aztecs  before  the  date  of  tbe 
Spanish  conquest;  but  these  early  records,  like  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  are  more  or  less  intermingled  with  myth  and  fable. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

•MYTHOLOGY  AND  TRADITION. 

All  that  was  written  of  the  Mexicans  by  their  Spanish  con« 
querors  cannot  be  believed.  There  was  a  constant  tendency 
to  exaggerate,  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  in  order  to  magnify 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  peoples  whom  they  had 
subdued,  and  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  their  spiritual  conquest.  Yet  enough  is  known  to 
prove  that  they  were  far  advanced  in  civilization;  more  so,  in 
some  respects,  than  those  who  made  them  their  subjects. 

The  primary  indication  of  an  absolute  superiority  in  man 
over  other  animals  is  the  faculty  of  speech.  Brutes  may  have 
a  gesture-language  of  their  own;  they  may  have  the  organs 
of  speech,  but  they  have  not  speech,  for  they  have  not  the 
rational  faculty  whereby  to  originate  and  express  it. 

Every  nation  has  its  mythology,  or  religious  traditions  and 
belief;  so  that  religious  belief  of  some  kind  seems  natural  ta 
the  human  race.  Men  realize  the  presence  of  a  power,  or 
powers,  about  them,  which  they  cannot  see.  The  endeavor  to 
propitiate  these  unseen  powers  produces  worship.  Language 
is  a  symbol  significant  of  thought;  mythology  is  a  symbol 
significant  of  soul.  Language  is  thought  incarnate;  mythol- 
ogy is  soul  incarnate.  In  mythology  language  assimies  per- 
sonality and  independence.  Often  the  significance  of  the 
word  becomes  the  essential  idea.  Zeus,  from  meaning  simply 
sky,  becomes  the  god  of  the  sky;  Eos,  originally  the  dawn,  is 
made  the  goddess  of  the  opening  day.  Not  the  idea,  but  the 
expression  of  the  idea,  becomes  the  deity. 

The  traditions  of  primitive  peoples  are  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error;  they  are  partly  history  and  partly  mythology. 
There  never  was  a  myth  without  a  meaning,  or  a  tradition 
without  some  element  of  truth.     Many  believe  all  mythologi- 
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cal  penonages  to  have  been  once  real  human  heroes,  the 
foundations  of  whose  histories  were  laid  in  truth,  while  the 
structure  was  reared  by  fancy. 

Mythology,  as  made  up  of  legendary  accoimts  of  places  and 
personages,  is  history;  as  relating  to  the  genesis  or  origin  of 
the  gods,  and  the  nature  and  adventures  of  divinities,  is  reli- 
gion. In  the  myths  of  wild,  untutored  man  is  displayed  an 
inherent  desire  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things,  which  has 
always  commanded  the  profoimdest  attention  of  mankind. 
Within  crude  poetic  imagery  are  enrolled  religious  beliefs, 
and  are  laid  the  foundations  of  systems  of  worship.  Thus 
are  explained  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature;  thus  we  are 
told  how  earth  sprang  from  chaos,  how  men  and  beasts  and 
plants  were  made,  how  heaven  was  peopled,  and  earth,  and 
what  were  the  relative  powers  and  successive  dynasties  of  the 
gods.  Heroes  are  made  gods;  gods  are  materialized  and 
brought  down  to  men.  One  of  the  indications  of  man's  supe- 
riority over  brutes  is  the  faculty  whereby  he  worships.  Ani- 
mals look  up  to  man  as  a  being  superior  to  themselves,  and 
man  regards  with  reverence  and  respect  an  unseen  but  su- 
preme being.  The  wild  beast  to  escape  the  storm  flies  howl- 
ing to  its  den;  the  savage,  awe-stricken,  turns  and  prays. 
The  lowest  man  perceives  a  hand  behind  the  lightning,  hears 
a  voice  abroad  upon  the  storm,  for  which  the  highest  brute 
has  neither  eye  nor  ear.  Of  the  mythology  of  the  native 
races  of  America  may  be  made  the  following  subdivisions, 
namely:  origin  and  end  of  things;  physical  myths;  animal 
myths;  gods,  supernatural  beings,  and  worship;  the  future 
state. 

There  were  two  schools  of  opinion  in  Andhuac  as  to  the 
origin  of  things:  one,  the  more  advanced,  and  which  flour- 
ished at  Tezcuco,  teaching  that  all  things  were  made  by 
one  god,  omnipotent  and  invisible;  while  the  other  held  that 
several  deities  took  part  in  the  work  of  creation.  There  was 
quite  a  general  belief  that  one  personage  was  transformed  by 
passing  through  fire  into  the  sun,  and  another  personage  into 
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the  moon.  Their  tradition  of  the  flood  was  not  unlike  the 
story  of  Noah  and  the  ark.  In  most  of  their  painted  manu- 
scripts relating  to  it  is  a  representation  of  a  boat  floating  over 
a  waste  of  waters,  and  containing  a  man  and  a  woman.  At 
the  time  of  the  flood  it  is  said  that  the  country  was  inhabited 
by  giants,  some  of  whom  perished,  others  were  turned  into 
fishes,  and  a  few  found  refuge  in  mountain  caves.  When  the 
waters  subsided,  the  survivors  began  to  build  an  immense 
pyramid  of  brick,  which  rose  up  day  by  day  until  it  threat- 
ened to  reach  the  heavens;  whereupon  the  gods  became  angry 
at  their  presumption,  and  hurled  down  fire  upon  the  builders, 
so  that  the  work  was  stopped.  Here  we  have  the  counterpart 
of  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

The  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  other  bodies  in  the  firma- 
ment was  almost  universal  in  Mexico,  among  both  the  wild 
and  civilized  tribes.  The  sun  was  represented  by  a  human 
face  surrounded  with  rays,  or  by  a  full-length  human  figure. 
An  eclipse  caused  much  Mght  among  the  people,  and  it  was 
believed  that  a  total  eclipse  would  entirely  banish  the  light, 
and  that  demons  would  come  down  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness and  devour  the  people.  The  Tlascaltecs  regarded  the 
sun  and  moon  as  husband  and  wife,  believing  eclipses  to  be 
caused  by  domestic  quarrels,  which  would  bring  disaster  on 
the  world  if  peace  were  not  made  between  them.  The  Mexi- 
cans specially  worshipped  a  certain  group  of  three  stars  in 
the  sign  Taurus  of  the  zodiac.  The  planet  Venus  was  also 
adored  as  the  first  light  that  appeared  in  the  world,  as  the 
god  of  twilight,  and,  according  to  some,  as  being  identical 
with  the  god  Quetzalcoatl,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later. 
Comets  were  called  by  a  name  signifying  smoking  star,  and 
their  appearijnce  was  believed  to  foretoken  plague,  famine,  or 
the  death  of  a  prince. 

Many  of  the  native  races  of  America  had  fire-gods,  the 
Mexican  fire-god  being  known  by  various  names,  though  the 
most  common  one  was  Xiuhtecutli.  While  preserving  his 
own   identity,   he   was   closely  related   to   the   sun-god,  and 
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many  and  various  were  the  ceremonies  by  which  he  was  rec- 
ognized, the  most  important  one  being  at  the  lighting  of  the 
new  fire  at  the  beginning  of  each  Mexican  cycle,  or  period  of 
fifty-two  years. 

The  wind  was  often  considered  as  a  god,  or  as  the  breath  of 
a  god,  and  in  many  of  the  native  languages  the  great  spirit 
and  the  great  wind  were  the  same,  both  in  word  and  meaning. 
The  name  of  the  Xahua  god  Mixcoatl  is  said  to  be  still  the 
correct  Mexican  term  for  the  whirlwind. 

Just  as  the  augurs  and  soothsayers  of  ancient  Rome  fore- 
told future  events  from  the  song,  flight,  and  feeding  of  birds, 
and  from  other  signs,  so  did  those  of  the  Mexicans  from  many 
omens ;  as,  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  at  night,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  the  weasel  crossing  a  traveller's 
path,  the  rabbit  running  into  its  burrow,  or  the  chance  move- 
ments of  worms,  beetles,  ants,  frogs,  and  mice.  He  who  lost 
his  life  in  battle  died  in  the  belief  that  his  soul  would  finally 
take  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  twitter  throughout  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity  under  the  purple  shadow  of  the  trees  of 
paradise. 

The  Mexicans  also  ascribed  to  certain  animals  and  agencies 
control  over  the  various  portions  of  the  human  body,  much 
in  the  way  that  in  later  years  astrologers  and  alchemists 
connected  the  stars  with  persons  and  substances.  Thus  the 
symbol  of  the  deer  was  supposed  to  rule  over  the  right  foot; 
of  the  tiger,  over  the  left  foot;  of  the  eagle,  over  the  right 
hand;  of  the  monkey,  over  the  left;  of  the  dog,  over  the 
nose;  of  the  earthquake,  over  the  tongue;  of  air,  over  the 
breath;  of  water,  over  the  hair;  and  of  death,  over  the  skull. 

The  Mexican  religion,  as  transmitted  to  us,  is  a  confused 
and  contradictory  chaos  of  fragments.  The  Aztecs  worshipped 
a  supreme  being  whom  they  called  Teotl,  the  iheo9  of  the 
Greeks,  and  who,  being  imnsible  and  immutable,  was  not  rep- 
resented by  any  image,  and  probably  not  propitiated  with  sac- 
rifices.    In  opposition  to  him  was  the  evil  spirit,  the  enemy  of 

mankind,  whom  they  termed  Tlacatecolotl,  that  is  to  say, 
3 
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^rational  owl.'  Next  to  Teotl  was  Tezcatlipoca,  or  'shining 
mirror/  the  soul  of  the  universe  and  the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  though  some  traditions  relate  that  the  former 
created  the  world,  mankind,  the  sun  and  the  water,  and  was  in 
a  certain  degree  their  ruler.  But  the  idea  of  a  single  lord  of 
the  universe,  who  required  no  inferior  gods  to  carry  out  his 
purposes,  was  one  which  they  could  not  or  did  not  conceive. 
They  invented,  therefore,  a  number  of  gods,  who  held  sway 
over  the  elements,  the  seasons,  and  the  affairs  of  men,  and  of 
whom  there  were  more  than  a  dozen  principal,  and  some  two 
or  three  hundred  inferior,  deities. 

Tezcatlipoca,  who  was  worshipped  under  various  other 
names,  appears  to  have  been  generally  considered  the  most 
important  of  the  Mexican  deities.  His  principal  image,  at 
least  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  cut  out  of  a  shining  black 
stone,  called  itzli,  a  species  of  obsidian,  resembling  dark  glass. 
The  statue  was  that  of  a  young  man,  whereby  was  intended 
to  be  set  forth  the  immortality  of  the  god.  His  ears  were 
bright  with  ear-rings  of  gold  and  silver.  His  lower  lip  was 
pierced  with  a  small  crystal  tube,  through  which  was  drawn 
a  green  or  blue  feather,  giving  to  this  ornament  the  tint 
sometimes  of  an  emerald  and  sometimes  of  a  turquoise.  The 
hair  was  drawn  into  a  queue,  and  bound  with  a  ribbon  oV 
burnished  gold,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  golden 
ear,  with  tongues  of  ascending  smoke  painted  thereon.  The 
smoke  signified  the  prayers  of  the  sinful  and  afflicted,  who, 
commending  themselves  to  him,  were  favorably  heard,  for 
unto  Tezcatlipoca,  the  ever-young  and  ever-powerful,  it  was 
given  to  mete  out  rewards  and  punishments. 

Upon  the  head  of  this  personage  were  plumes  of  red  and 
green  feathers,  and  from  his  neck  depended  a  golden  jewel 
that  covered  all  his  breast.  Bracelets  of  gold  encircled  his 
arms,  and  in  his  navel  was  a  precious  green  stone.  In  his 
left  hand  flashed  a  great  circular  mirror  of  gold,  bordered, 
like  a  fan,  with  costly  feathers,  green  and  azure  and  yellow. 
On  this  were  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  god,  for  therein  he  saw 
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reflected  all  that  was  done  in  the  world.  To  his  feet  were 
attached  twenty  bells  of  gold,  and  to  his  right  foot  the 
hoof  of  a  deer,  to  signify  his  exceeding  swiftness.  Covering 
hiri  shining  black  body  was  a  great  cloak,  curiously  wrought 
in  black  and  w)iite,  adorned  with  feathers,  and  fringed  with 
rosettes  of  red  and  white  and  black.  He  was  sometimes 
represented  as  seated  on  a  bench  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  on 
which  were  wrought  pictures  of  skulls,  and  having  in  his 
right  hand  four  darts,  the  meaning  of  which  was  probably 
that  he  punished  sin.  In  order  to  bring  the  worship  of  Tez- 
catlipoca  prominently  before  the  people,  seats  of  stone  were 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  on  which  the  god  might 
rest,  whenever  he  walked  invisibly  abroad.  Mortal  man 
must  not  sit  thereon;  not  even  the  king  himself.  Sacred  they 
were,  sacred  forever,  and  covered  always  with  a  canopy  of 
green  boughs,  renewed  every  five  days  with  becoming  rev- 
erence. 

But  Tezcatlipoca  does  not  always  appear  as  a  just  or  benign 
ruler.  Descending  from  heaven  on  a  rope  made  of  spider's 
web,  he  came  to  the  town  of  Tulla,  the  capital  of  the  Toltecs, 
where  dwelt  their  national  deity,  Quetzalcoatl,  a  beneficent 
being,  the  god  of  the  air,  the  sun,  and  the  rain,  and  the  source 
of  all  prosperity,  one  who  is  said  to  have  taken  the  shape  of 
man  in  order  to  instruct  and  improve  the  inhabitants  of 
earth.  Quetzalcoatl — qutizal^  a  bird  of  plumage,  and  coail^  a 
serpent,  or  in  one  word,  feathered-snake — is  represented  as  a 
tall  white  man,  broad  of  brow,  with  large,  mild  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  a  heav}'  beard.  He  wore  garments  reaching  to  his 
feet,  over  which  was  thrown  a  long  white  robe,  decorated  with 
croeses;  on  his  head  was  a  mitre,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
sickle.  From  a  volcano  near  Tulla,  its  name  signifying 
'the  mountain  of  outcry,*  he  gave  laws  to  his  people,  sending 
first  to  its  top  a  crier,  whose  voice  could  be  heard  a  hundred 
leagues  away.  He  taught  them  agriculture,  metallurgy, 
stone-cutting,  and  the  science  of  government  He  also  ar- 
ranged their  calendar,  or  helped  them  to  arrange  it,  and  gave 
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them  fit  religious  ceremonies,  preaching  specially  against 
human  sacrifices,  and  ordering  in  their  stead  offerings  of  fruit 
and  flowers. 

This  was  a  veritable  golden  age,  as  in  the  time  of  Saturn; 
and  men  and  animals  lived  in  peace,  the  soil  producing  the 
richest  harvests  without  cultivation.  A  single  ear  of  com 
was  all  that  a  man  could  carry;  fruits  of  all  kinds  abounded; 
melons  grew  to  the  height  of  the  human  body;  and  the  stalks 
of  the  wild  amarinth  were  so  large  and  thick  that  people 
climbed  them  like  trees.  Cotton  was  not  cultivated  or  dyed, 
for  it  grew  wild  and  of  every  color,  and  all  things  were  in  like 
manner  perfect  and  abundant.  The  very  birds  in  the  trees 
sang  such  songs  as  have  never  yet  been  heard,  and  flashed 
such  marvellous  beauties  in  the  sun  as  no  plumage  of  later 
times  could  rival.  The  people  were  rich,  without  an  excep- 
tion, and  their  ruler  owned  palaces  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones,  of  white  and  red  shells,  and  rich  feathers, 

But  one  day  there  appeared  to  Quetzalcoatl  a  personage 
disguised  as  an  old  man,  who  persuaded  him  to  depart  to  his 
home  in  Tlalpalla,  near  the  sea,  and  for  this  purpose  in- 
duced him  to  accept  a  drink,  wliich  he  said  would  endow 
him  with  fmmortality.  It  was  Tezcatiicopa.  And  now  this 
bright  vision  of  happiness  came  to  an  end.  No  sooner  had 
Quetzalcoatl  tasted  the  drink  than  he  was  seized  with  an  un- 
controllable desire  to  \4sit  his  native  country.  He  destroyed 
all  his  palaces,  transformed  the  fruit-trees  into  withered 
trunks,  and  bade  the  song-birds  accompany  him.  Thus  he 
departed,  and  during  his  journey  the  birds  entertained  him 
with  their  warbling. 

Travelling  at  first  southward,  through  a  portion  of  An£- 
huac,  he  turned  toward  the  east,  and  arrived  at  Cholula, 
where  the  inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of 
their  state,  and  the  order  of  things  which  had  prevailed  at 
Tulla  was  for  a  time  renewed.  From  Cholula  his  fame 
spread  far  and  wide,  temples  being  everywhere  built  in  his 
honor,  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  Cholulans.     After  sojourn- 
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ing  here  for  twenty  years,  he  proceeded  toward  Tlalpalla, 
until  he  reached  a  spot  called  the  Hiding-nook  of  the  Snakes, 
south  of  Vera  Cruz.  Thence  he  sent  back  four  youths  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  Cholula,  promising  to  return 
later,  resume  his  government,  and  restore  the  prosperity 
which  had  attended  his  coming.  But  Quetzalcoatl  did  not 
return.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  died  in  the  Hiding- 
nook  of  the  Snakes;  according  to  others,  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared toward  the  east,  and  a  ship,  formed  of  snakes  woimd 
together,  brought  him  safely  to  Tlalpalla.  Meanwhile  the 
four  youths  were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  even  on 
the  arrival  of  Cortes,  a  few  centuries  later,  the  Mexican 
nations  were  still  awaiting  his  return,  and  for  a  time  be- 
lieved their  conqueror  to  be  the  feathered-snake  deity,  the 
god  of  the  air  and  the  winds. 

The  fable  of  Quetzalcoatl  contains  many  contradictions,  of 
which  I  will  mention  only  one.  If,  during  his  reign,  every- 
thing grew  spontaneously,  without  human  labor,  for  what 
purpose  did  the  god  teach  his  people  agriculture  and  other 
industries  requiring  application  and  hard  work  ? 

Huitzilopochtli,  the  Mexican  god  of  war,  was  also  a  god  of 
the  air  and  of  heaven,  and  the  national  deity  of  the  Aztecs,  as 
was  Quetzalcoatl  of  the  Toltecs.  Translated  into  literal  Eng- 
lish, the  name  means  a  humming-bird  on  the  left  side,  from 
huiizlin^  a  humming-bird,  and  opochtlif  left,  the  final  syllable 
being  omitted  in  connecting  Aztec  words.  The  statues  of  this 
god  frequently  represented  him  as  wearing  the  feathers  of  a 
humming-bird  on  his  left  foot,  and  in  other  respects  the  dec- 
oration was  not  inappropriate;  for  of  all  winged  creatures, 
this  bird  is  one  of  the  most  courageous,  attacking  others  ten 
times  its  own  size,  flying  into  their  eyes,  and  using  its  sharp 
bill  as  a  weapon. 

like  Mars  and  Odin,  the  Mexican  war-god  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  spear  or  bow,  while  in  his  left  was  sometimes  a 
bundle  of  arrows,  and  sometimes  a  shield,  in  which  were 
placed  four  darts,  sent  down  to  him  from  heaven,  wherewith 
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to  perform  heroic  deeds.  It  is  related  that,  perfect  at  his 
birth  as  sprang  Minerva  from  the  cranium  of  Jove,  he  rose  up 
with  a  migbtj  war  shout,  asd  grasping  his  shield  and  epear, 
his  face  and  arms  barred  with  lines  of  blue,  and  plumes  of 
green  nodding  terribly  from  his  head,  fell  on  his  opponents, 
plundered  their  dwellings,  and  brought  home  the  spoils. 
Hence  he  was  also  called  Terror  and  the  Frightful  God. 


HtnTzn.opocHTLi.  God  or  Was. 


Tlaloc,  the  god  of  water  and  rain  and  the  fertilizer  of  the 
earth,  ia  aometimes  represented  as  sittmg  aide  by  aide  with 
Huitzilopochtli  in  his  great  temple.  According  to  tradition, 
his  dwelling  waa  where  the  clouds  gather,  upon  the  highest 
mountain  tops,  and  his  attributes  were  the  thunder-bolt,  the 
flash,  and  the  thunder-  Chalchihuitlicue,  who  resided  in  the 
storm  clouds,  was  hia  companion  goddess.  It  was  also  be- 
lieved that  among  the  hills  dwelt  other  gods,  subordinate  to 
Tlaloc,  but  all  bearing  his  name,  and  revered,  not  only  as 
gods  of  water,  but  also  as  gods  of  mountains.  The  prominent 
colors  of  the  image  of  Tlaloc  were  azure  and  green,  thus  sym* 
bolizing  the  shades  of  water. 

Centeotl,  centli,  maize,  known  imder  many  names  and  in 
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many  different  characters,  was  the  goddess,  or  as  some  have 
it  the  god,  of  com.  She  was  held  in  special  honor  by  the 
Totonacs,  who  inhabited  the  country  east  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  Among  them  she  was  the  chief  object  of  worship, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  because  she  did  not  require  human 
sacrifices,  but  was  content  with  flowers  and  fruits,  bananas 
and  maize,  and  small  animals  and  birds,  as  rabbits,  quails, 
and  doves.  Chieomecoatl,  the  goddess  of  provisions,  both 
solid  and  fluid,  and  Cioacoatl,  or  Civacoatl,  though  the  god- 
dess of  adverse  things,  as  poverty,  toil,  and  sorrow,  were 
among  the  di^^nitie8  sometimes  identified  with  CenteotL 
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The  Mexican  god  of  fire  was  usually  called  Xiuhtecutli, 
though  he  had  other  names,  which,  translated  literally,  signi- 
fied 'yellow-faced/  *  flame  of  fire,'  and  ^ancient  god.'  He  was 
l)elieved  by  the  people  to  be  their  father,  and  was  regarded 
with  feelings  of  mingled  love  and  fear.  Every  year  two  festi- 
vals were  celebrated  in  his  honor,  and  on  all  occasions  it  was 
the  custom  at  meals  for  each  one  to  offer  to  him  the  first  mor- 
sel of  food,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire. 

The  hades  of  the  Mexicans,  or  their  place  of  departed  spirits, 
was  termed  Mictlan,  a  word  signifying  either  primarily  or  by 
an  acquired  meaning  'toward  the  north.'  Here  held  sway  a 
god  best  known  as  Mictlantecutli,  and  his  spouse  Mictlan- 
duatl.  For  the  wicked  there  were  supposed  to  be  nine  differ- 
ent places  of  abode,  in  the  last  of  which  their  souls  were 
annihilated,  though  it  was  believed  that  their  only  punish- 
ment was  to  be  deprived  of  light. 
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The  mind  of  man  shrinks  by  instinct  ftoxa  the  thought  of 
utter  annihilation,  and  ever  cUngs  to  the  hope  of  a  future 
which  shsU  be  better  than  the  present,  though  he  may  have 
no  such  assorance  that  he  will  enjoy  that  future  as  have  the 
bee  and  the  busy  ant  that  they  will  enjoy  the  winter  for 
which  they  prepare.  But  as  man's  ideal  of  supreme  happi- 
ness depends  on  his  culture,  tastes,  and  condition  in  this  life, 
we  find  among  different  people  widely  differing  conceptions 
of  the  hereafter.  Thus  the  intellectual  Greek  looked  forward 
to  more  varied  and  refined  enjoyment  in  his  elysiam  than  did 
the  viking  or  pirate  chief  of  northern  Europe,  whose  sole  idea 
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of  heaven  was  that  of  a  scene  of  continuous  gluttony,  wassail, 
and  strife. 

In  the  heaven  of  the  Mexicans  were  various  degrees  of 
happiness,  and  to  each  was  appointed  his  place  according  to 
his  rank  and  deserts  in  this  life.  The  high-bom  warrior  who 
fell  gloriously  in  battle  did  not  meet  on  equal  terms  with  the 
basebom  rustic  who  died  inglorious!/  in  his  bed.  Even  in 
the  House  of  the  Sun,  the  most  blissful  abode  of  the  brave, 
the  ordinary  vocations  of  life  were  not  entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  after  their  singing  and  dancing,  the  man  took  up  his  bow 
again  and  the  woman  her  spindle.  In  the  lower  heavens  there 
was  little  positive  happiness,  and  those  who  had  lived  an 
obscure  life  and  died  a  natural  death  followed  their  occupa- 
tions by  twilight,  or  passed  their  time  in  a  condition  of  torpor. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  concerning  the  mythology  of 
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the  MexicanB,  though  beaidee  those  which  have  been  described 
there  were  other  deities  without  number.  There  was  a  god 
of  banquets  and  of  guests,  a  god  called  'the  little  negro,' 
who  cured  children  of  rarious  complaints,  a  god  of  fishermen, 
a  gud  of  mat-makers,  and  there  were  gods  whose  names  had 
no  particular  significance.  Finally,  there  were  household 
gods,  resembling  somewhat  the  penates  of  the  Romane,  of 
which  the  kings  kept  eix  in  their  houses,  the  nobles  four,  and 
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others  two.  Whether  these  formed  a  special  class  of  gods,  or 
were  merely  email  images  of  more  prominent  idols,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  There  were  similar  idols  in  the  streets,  at 
cross-roads,  at  fountains,  aud  other  places  of  traflSc  and 
resort. 

Jlention  has  been  made  of  human  Tictims  offered  in  sac- 
rifice; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  thousands  were 
slaughtered  each  year  for  this  purpose.  The  numbers  that 
were  butchered  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  but  according  to 
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80me  anthoritiee,  in  the  capital  alone  the  annual  sacrifices 
amounted  to  no  less  than  twenty  thoxisand.  The  victims 
were,  for  the  most  part,  captives  taken  in  war,  and  war  was 
often  made  solely  with  a  view  to  obtaining  them.  A  large 
proportion,  however,  consisted  of  condemned  criminals,  of 
slaves,  and  even  of  children,  bought  or  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose. Moreover,  persons  sometimes  offered  themselves  volun- 
tarily for  the  good  of  the  people  or  for  the  honor  of  a  god. 
The  greater  part  of  the  victims  died  under  the  knife,  but  some 
were  burned  alive,  and  children  were  often  buried  alive  or 
drowned,  while  we  hear  of  criminals  being  crushed  to  death 
between  stones.  But  the  most  cruel  sacrifice  of  all,  and  yet 
the  most  common,  was  performed  by  tearing  out  the  heart  of 
a  living  human  creature  at  the  sacrificial  stone. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOVERNMENT.   ROYALTY,  AND  ROYAL  PALACES. 

To  define  exactly  the  limits  of  the  Aztec  empire  is  difficult, 
for  its  boundaries  were  constantly  changing  as  various  tribes 
were  brought  under  Mexican  rule,  or  by  successful  revolt 
threw  off  the  yoke.  Not  restricting  it  to  its  original  seat  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico,  nor  including  all  the  nations  which,  at 
one  time  or  another,  were  compelled  by  the  fortune  of  war  to 
pay  tribute,  it  may  be  said  to  have  extended  over  the  territory 
comprised  in  the  present  states  of  Mexico,  southern  Vera  Cruz, 
and  Ouerrero.  Of  all  the  nations  that  occupied  this  territory, 
most  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  were  of  one  blood  and  language 
with  their  masters,  and  all  possessed,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  Kahua  culture.  Of  many  of  the  nations  occupying  the 
vast  region  of  which  the  valley  of  Mexico  is  the  centre,  noth- 
ing  is  known  except  their  names  and  their  resemblance,  near 
or  remote,  to  the  Aztecs. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  desperate 
struggle  was  imminent,  in  which  the  Aztecs,  pitted  against 
all  central  Mexico,  would  have  grasped  the  prize  of  imperial 
power,  or  been  crushed  by  a  coalition  of  many  nations.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  Cortes  appeared,  and  after  aiding 
the  foes  of  Montezuma  to  triumph,  fastened  on  them  in  turn 
the  shackles  of  European  despotism.  But  before  describing 
the  Spanish  conquest,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  of  the  Aztecs,  their  kings  and  their 
palaces,  their  nobles  and  their  slaves,  their  festivals  and 
amusements,  their  food  and  dress,  their  commerce,  arts,  and 
manufactures,  touching  also  on  some  other  topics  which  may 
serve  to  show  what  manner  of  people  held  sway  in  Ani(huac 
before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniard. 

First,  then,  as  to  government.     Among  the  civilized  nations 
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of  Mexico  the  prevailing  form  of  goverDinent  was  monarchy, 
and  as  a  rule  absolute  monarchy,  though  some  of  the  smaller 
states,  as  Tlascala,  were  nominally  republics.  The  eldest  sur- 
viving brother  of  the  deceased  monarch  was  usually  elected  to 
the  throne,  and  if  there  was  no  surviving  brother,  then  the 
nephew,  commencing  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  brother 
who  had  died.  But  this  order  was  not  strictly  observed,  for 
the  electors,  though  limited  in  choice  to  one  family,  could  set 
aside  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  considered  incompetent 
to  reign.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Mexican  dominion  the 
king  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  who  were  guided, 
however,  by  their  leaders,  even  the  women  appearing  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter.  In  later  years  the  election  of  the  mon- 
arch devolved  upon  four  or  five  of  the  chief  men  of  the  empire. 

The  authority  vested  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  made 
necessary  the  utmost  care  in  his  selection.  It  was  essential 
that  the  ruler  of  a  people,  surrounded  by  enemies  and  continu- 
ally bent  on  conquest,  should  be  an  approved  and  valiant 
warrior.  Having  the  personal  direction  of  the  affairs  of  state, 
he  must  be  a  deep  and  subtle  politician;  while  the  superstition 
of  the  Aztecs  required  their  ruler  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
tenets  of  their  religion,  and  one  who  held  the  gods  in  rever- 
ence. It  is  also  shown  in  the  records  of  the  nation  that  he 
was  usually  a  man  of  culture  and  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Although  the  king  was  ostensibly  the  supreme  head  of  the 
state,  he  was  expected,  before  deciding  on  any  important  step, 
to  confer  with  his  council,  which  was  composed  of  the  electors 
and  other  important  personages.  While  the  legislative  power, 
or  power  of  making  laws,  was  entirely  in  his  hands,  the  execu- 
tive power,  or  power  of  administering  the  laws,  was  intrusted  to 
officials  and  courts  of  justice.  As  the  empire  grew  in  great- 
ness the  royal  power  gradually  increased,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Montezuma  II.,  the  authority  of  all  tribunals  was  reduced  to 
a  dead  letter  if  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

The  pomp  and  circumstance  which  surrounded  the  Aztec 
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monarchs,  and  the  splendor  in  which  their  lives  were  passed, 
excited  the  wonder  of  their  conquerors.  From  the  moment  of 
their  coronation  they  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  adulation  un- 
known to  the  mightiest  potentate  of  the  Old  World.  Rever- 
enced as  a  god,  the  haughtiest  nobles,  sovereigns  in  their  own 
land,  humbled  themselves  before  him;  absolute  in  power,  the 
fate  of  thousands  depended  on  a  gesture  of  his  hand. 

The  cereuiony  of  anointing,  which  preceded  and  was  entirely 
apart  from  that  of  coronation,  was  an  occasion  of  nmch  dis- 
play. On  the  death  of  a  sovereign  his  successor  was  imme- 
diately appointed,  and  the  kings  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan, 
together  with  the  great  feudatory  lords,  wqre  in\ated  to  attend. 
When  all  were  assembled,  the  procession  set  forth  for  the 
temple  of  Huitzilopochtli.  At  its  head  were  the  two  mon- 
archs,  surrounded  by  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  realm, 
bearing  their  ensigns  and  insignia  of  rank.  Then  came  the 
king  elect,  unclad,  except  for  the  maxtli,  or  cloth  about  the 
loins,  followed  by  the  lesser  nobles,  after  whom  came  the  com- 
mon people.  Silently  the  vast  procession  wended  its  way 
through  the  streets,  no  beat  of  drum  nor  shout  of  populace 
being  heard  above  the  tramp  of  the  multitude.  The  road  was 
as  free  from  obstruction  as  a  corridor  in  the  royal  palace,  for 
all  stood  aloof  with  bended  head  and  downcast  eye  while  the 
solemn  pageant  passed  on  its  way  toward  the  shrine  of  the 
god  of  battles. 

Arriving  at  the  temple,  the  king,  and  those  among  the  pro- 
cession who  had  preceded  him,  ascended  to  its  sunmiit,  which 
was  reached  by  a  flight  of  more  than  a  hundred  steps,  each 
one  a  foot  in  height,  and  so  arranged  that  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  around  the  building  several  times  before  standing  beneath 
its  pinnacle.  At  a  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  staircase  the  king 
was  met  by  the  high-priest  and  his  colleagues,  the  people 
meanwhile  remaining  below.  Here  he  first  did  obeisance  to 
the  god  of  war,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand  and  con- 
veying it  to  his  mouth.  The  high-priest  then  anointed  him 
with  a  certain  black  ointment,  afterward  sprinkling  him  with 
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water  which  had  been  sanctified  at  the  grand  feast  of  Hnitzi- 
lopochtli,  using  for  this  purpose  branches  of  cedar  and  willow 
and  leaves  of  maize,  and  at  the  same  time  addressing  to  him 
a  few  words  of  counsel.  The  monarch  was  then  arrayed  in  a 
mantle,  on  which  were  wrought  pictures  of  skulls  and  bones,  to 
remind  him  probably  that  even  kings  are  mortal.  His  head 
was  covered  with  two  vails  of  blue  and  black,  and  to  his  neck 
was  tied  a  small  gourd  containing  a  powder  which  was  con- 
sidered a  charm  against  disease,  sorcery,  and  treason.  A  cen- 
ser of  live  coals  was  placed  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left 
a  bag  of  copal,  wherewith  he  offered  incense  to  the  war-god, 
falling  on  his  knees  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  and 
the  strains  of  musical  instruments. 

This  ceremony  ended,  the  high-priest  again  addressed  him, 
somewhat  as  follows:  ''Consider  well,  sire,  the  great  honor 
which  your  subjects  have  conferred  upon  you,  and  remember, 
now  that  you  are  king,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  watch  over  your 
people  with  unfailing  solicitude,  to  look  upon  them  as  your 
children,  to  preserve  them  from  suffering,  and  to  protect  the 
weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  Behold  before  you 
the  chiefs  of  your  kingdom,  together  with  all  your  subjects,  to 
whom  you  stand  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  for  it  is  you  to 
whom  they  turn  for  protection.  It  is  now  your  duty  to  com- 
mand and  to  govern;  and  especially  is  it  your  duty  to  bestow 
attention  on  all  matters  relating  to  war,  to  search  out  and 
punish  criminals  without  regard  to  rank,  to  stamp  out  rebel- 
lion, and  to  chastise  the  seditious.  Let  not  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion decline  during  your  reign;  see  that  the  temples  are  well 
cared  for,  and  that  there  is  ever  an  abundance  of  victims  for 
sacrifice;  so  will  you  prosper  in  all  your  undertakings,  and 
win  the  approval  of  the  gods."  The  allied  kings  and  nobles 
then  addressed  him  in  similar  phrase,  to  which  he  responded 
with  thanks,  and  promises  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state. 

The  speeches  concluded,  the  procession  descended  the  stair- 
case, reaching  the  ground  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had 
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ascended.  After  receiving  homage  and  gifts  ^om  the  nobles, 
amid  the  acclaims  of  the  people,  the  king  was  escorted  to  a 
temple  named  Tlacatecco,  where,  for  four  days,  he  remained 
in  solitude,  engaged  in  prayer  and  penance.  At  noon,  and 
again  at  midnight,  he  bathed,  and  after  each  bath,  drew 
blood  from  his  ears,  offering  it,  together  with  some  burnt 
copal,  to  the  god  of  war.  On  the  fifth  day  he  was  conducted 
in  state  to  the  royal  palace,  and  then  followed  great  public 
rejoicings,  with  games  and  feasts,  dances  and  illuminations. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  it  was 
necessary,  as  will  be  remembered,  that  the  king  should  go  to 
war  and  thus  procure  \actim6  for  sacrifice.  The  Aztecs  were 
seldom  without  enemies  on  whom  war  might  be  made.  Either 
some  province  of  the  kingdom  had  rebelled,  or  Mexican  mer- 
chants had  been  unjustly  put  to  death,  or  insult  had  been 
offered  to  the  royal  ambassadors,  or,  if  none  of  these  excuses 
were  at  hand,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  alone  rendered 
war  justifiable.  Of  the  manner  in  which  war  was  waged,  and 
of  the  triumphal  return  of  the  ^'ictorious  army,  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere  in  my  narrative. 

At  the  coronation,  the  diadem  was  placed  on  the  monarch's 
head  by  the  king  of  Tezcuco.  The  crown,  which  was  called 
by  the  Mexicans  co/nZ/t,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  small  mitre, 
the  fore  part  standing  erect  and  terminating  in  a  point,  while 
the  hinder  portion  hung  down  over  the  neck.  It  was  com- 
posed of  various  materials,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
wearer,  being  sometimes  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  sometimes 
of  golden  threads  woven  together  and  adorned  with  beautiful 
feathers. 

As  to  the  ceremonies  attending  the  coronation  there  are  no 
reliable  accounts,  though  all  authorities  agree  that  they  were 
of  unparalleled  splendor.  The  king  entertained  at  his  palace 
all  the  great  nobles  of  the  realm;  honors  were  conferred  with 
lavish  hand,  and  gifts  in  profusion  were  presented  and 
accepted  by  the  monarch.  There  were  royal  banquets,  in 
which  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  participated,  and  the 
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lower  classes  were  feasted  and  entertained  with  the  utmost 
liberality.  The  Aztecs  were  no  less  fond  of  public  festivals 
and  games  than  were  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars, 
and  in  no  way  could  a  sovereign  better  secure  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  than  by  inaugurating  his  reign  with 
a  series  of  splendid  entertainments. 

The  principal  palace  in  the  city  of  Mexico  consisted  of  an 
irregular  pile  of  low  buildings,  of  vast  extent,  and  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  porous  stone,  cemented  with  mortar.  The 
buildings  were  so  arranged  that  they  enclosed  three  great 
plazas,  or  public  squares,  in  one  of  which  a  fountain  was  in- 
cessantly playing.  Twenty  large  doors  opened  on  the  squares 
and  on  the  streets,  over  them  being  sculptured  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  kings  of  Mexico, — an  eagle  grasping  in  his  talons 
a  jaguar.  In  the  interior  were  halls  of  an  immense  size,  and 
it  is  said  that  one  of  them  was  large  enough  to  contain  3,000 
persons;  while  on  the  terrace  that  formed  its  roof  thirty  men 
on  horseback  could  be  drilled  in  the  spear  exercise.  Splendid 
suites  of  apartments  were  retained  for  the  kings  of  Tezcuco  and 
Tlacopan  with  their  followers,  and  for  the  ministers  and  coun- 
sellors, the  great  lords  and  their  suites,  who  constantly  resided 
at  the  capital.  There  were  also  more  than  a  hundred  smaller 
rooms,  and  the  same  number  of  marble  baths,  and  there  were 
chambers  for  the  private  attendants  of  the  king,  whose  name 
was  legion.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  buildings,  or  form- 
ing part  of  them,  were  the  armory,  the  granaries,  storehouses, 
menageries,  and  aviaries. 

Many  of  the  walls  and  floors  were  faced  with  polished  slabs 
of  marble,  porphyry,  jasper,  obsidian,  and  white  tecali,  a  stone 
resembling  alabaster.  Lofty  columns  of  the  same  material 
supported  balconies  and  porticos,  of  which  every  comer  was 
filled  with  wondrous  carvings  or  grotesquely  sculptured  heads. 
The  beams  and  casings  were  of  cedar,  cypress,  and  other  valu- 
able woods,  profusely  carved  and  put  together  without  nails. 
The  roofs  of  the  palace  buildings  formed  a  suite  of  terraces, 
from  which  was  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  entire  city. 
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Mats,  curiously  wrought  and  of  exquisite  finish,  were  spread 
over  the  marble  floors,  and  the  tapestry  which  draped  the 
walls  and  the  curtains  that  hung  before  the  windows  were  of  a 
fabric  remarkable  for  its  delicate  texture,  elegant  designs,  and 
brilliant  colors.  Throughout  the  halls  and  corridors,  a  thou- 
sand golden  censers,  in  which  burned  precious  spices  and  per- 
fumes, diffused  a  subtile  odor. 

The  palace  of  the  king  of  Tezcuco  surpassed  in  many  re- 
spects even  that  of  the  Montezumas.  Forming  a  collection  of 
buildings  which  contained  not  only  the  royal  residence,  but 
also  the  public  offices  and  courts  of  law,  it  extended  from  east 
to  west  1,235  yards,  and  from  north  to  south  978  yards. 
Around  it  was  a  wall  strongly  cemented  and  built  on  a  foun- 
dation of  hard  mortar,  three  times  the  height  of  a  man's  stat- 
ure on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  and  five  times  that 
height  on  the  north  and  west.  Around  the  inner  court-yard 
were  the  halls  of  justice,  and  in  its  centre  was  a  tennis-ground; 
on  the  west  side  were  the  apartments  of  the  king,  all  admi- 
rably arranged,  and  more  than  300  in  number.  Here  also 
were  storehouses  for  tribute,  and  splendid  suites  of  apart- 
ments reserved  for  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan,  opening 
into  the  royal  pleasure-gardens,  where  there  were  walks  artis- 
tically laid  out  among  the  dark  foliage,  sparkUng  foimtains, 
and  shady  groves  of  cedar  and  cypress,  ponds  well  stocked 
with  fish,  extensive  menageries,  and  a^^aries  filled  ^vith  birds 
of  every  hue  and  species. 

The  city  of  Mexico,  however,  contained  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  birds  and  animals,  the  Aztec  kings,  and  especially 
Montezuma  II.,  taking  special  pleasure  in  their  a^'iaries  and 
menageries.  For  this  purpose  the  latter  monarch  caused  to 
be  erected  in  the  capital  an  immense  edifice,  surrounded 
with  extensive  gardens,  one  portion  of  it  consisting  of  a 
large  open  court,  paved  with  stones  of  different  colors,  and 
divided  into  several  compartments,  in  which  were  kept  wild 
beasts,  reptiles,  and  birds  of  prey.     The  larger  animals  were 

confined  in  low  wooden  cages,  made  of  massive  beams,  and 
i 
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the  birds  of  prey  were  distributed^  according  to  their  species, 
in  subterranean  chambers.  Half  of  each  chamber  was  roofed 
with  slabs  of  stone,  under  which  were  perches  where  they 
might  sleep  and  be  protected  from  the  rain,  the  other  half 
being  covered  only  with  a  wooden  grating,  which  admitted  air 
and  light.  So  vast  was  their  number  that  500  turkeys  were 
killed  each  day  to  supply  them  with  food.  Serpents  were 
confined  in  long  cages  or  vessels,  large  enough  to  permit  free- 
dom of  motion,  and  alligators  were  kept  in  ponds,  walled 
around  to  prevent  their  escape. 

In  another  part  of  the  building  was  an  immense  hall  which 
served  as  an  aviary,  in  which  were  gathered  specimens  of  all 
winged  creatures  found  in  the  empire,  apart  from  birds  of 
prey.  They  were  of  infinite  variety  and  splendid  plumage, 
many  specimens  being  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  their  feathers 
brought  fabulous  prices  in  the  markets  of  Mexico.  Those 
which,  on  account  of  their  extreme  rarity,  or  the  fact  that 
they  died  under  confinement,  did  not  appear  in  the  royal 
aviary,  were  represented  by  images  skilfully  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver. 

Marble  galleries,  supported  by  pillars  of  jasper,  surrounded 
the  entire  building,  and  looked  out  upon  a  large  garden  in 
which  were  groves  of  rare  trees,  fountains,  and  choice  shrub- 
bery and  flowers.  But  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  gar- 
den was  the  large  ponds  constructed  for  the  reception  of  water 
fowls,  some  of  them  being  filled  with  fresh  and  some  with 
salt  water,  which  was  drained  off  and  renewed  when  it  began 
to  grow  stagnant.  Each  pond  was  surrounded  with  a  tessel- 
lated marble  pavement,  and  shaded  with  groups  of  trees;  and 
here  Montezuma  is  said  to  have  passed  much  of  his  time, 
musing  on  the  affairs  of  state,  or  diverting  his  mind  while 
seated  in  the  shade,  amid  the  plashing  of  fountains  and  the 
odor  of  flowers. 

In  addition  to  their  city  palaces,  the  Aztec  monarchs  had 
many  splendid  country  residences,  besides  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory set  apart  as  royal  hunting-grounds.     The  principal  villa 
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of  Montezuma  II.,  and  the  only  one  of  which  any  traces  re- 
main, stood  on  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  the  capital.  At  the  date  of  which  we  are  speaking, — 
that  is,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, — the  lake  of  Tezcuco 
washed  the  base  of  the  hill,  round  which  the  royal  grounds 
stretched  for  miles  in  every  direction.  The  gardens  were  laid 
out  in  terraces  which  wound  along  the  hillside  amid  dense 
groves  of  pepper-trees,  myrtles,  and  cypresses,  innumerable 
fountains,  and  artificial  cascades.  Little  of  the  ancient  glory 
of  either  palace  or  gardens  remain,  except  the  groves  of  gigan- 
tic cypresses,  the  natural  beauty  of  the  foliage  that  clothes 
the  hill,  and  the  magnificent  view  to  be  obtained  from  the 
summit. 

If  we  can  believe  tradition,  the  Toltec  sovereigns  erected 
palaces  no  less  magnificent  than  those  of  their  Aztec  succes- 
sors. The  sacred  palace  of  Quetzalcoatl  contained  four  prin- 
cipal halls,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  one  on  the 
east  was  termed  the  Hall  of  Gold,  being  ornamented  with 
plates  of  that  metal,  delicately  chased  and  finished.  The 
apartment  lying  toward  the  west  was  named  the  Hall  of 
Emeralds  and  Turquoises,  and  its  walls  were  profusely 
adorned  with  all  kinds  of  precious  stones.  The  hall  facing 
the  south  was  decorated  with  plates  of  silver  and  with  bril- 
liant colored  sea-shells,  fitted  together  with  remarkable  skill. 
The  fourth  hall,  which  was  on  the  north,  was  enclosed  with 
walls  of  red  jasper,  covered  with  carvings  and  ornamented 
with  shells.  Another  of  these  palaces  or  temples — for  it  is 
not  clear  which  they  were — had  also  four  principal  halls, 
decorated  entirely  with  feather-work  tapestry,  in  yellow  and 
blue  and  white  and  red. 

The  number  of  attendants  attached  to  the  royal  houses  was 
very  great.  Every  daj*,  from  sunrise  until  sunset,  the  ante- 
chambers of  Montezuma's  residence  in  the  capital  were 
thronged  with  nobles,  who  discussed  in  low  tones  the  topics 
of  the  day,  for  it  was  considered  disrespectful  to  speak  loudly 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace.     They  took  their  meals  from 
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the  dishes  provided  for  the  royal  table,  as  did.  after  them, 
their  own  servants,  of  whom  each  one  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
number  according  to  his  rank.  These  retainers  filled  several 
of  the  outer  courts  during  the  day,  numbering  in  all  some  two 
or  three  thousand. 

The  king  took  his  meals  alone,  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  of 
the  palace.  In  cold  weather  a  fire  was  kindled  of  charcoal, 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  emitted  no  smoke,  but  gave 
forth  a  delicious  perfume;  and  to  protect  him  from  the  heat,  a 
screen,  ornamented  with  gold,  and  carved  with  figures  of  idols, 
was  placed  between  his  person  and  the  fire.  He  was  seated 
on  a  low  leathern  cushion,  covered  with  soft  skins,  and  his 
table,  which  was  of  a  similar  description  though  larger  and 
higher,  was  covered  with  white  cloths  of  the  finest  texture. 
The  dinner  service  was  of  the  finest  wares  of  Cholulu,  -and 
many  of  the  goblets  were  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  beautiful 
shells.  The  viands  included  all  descriptions  of  fish,  fiesh,  and 
fowl  that  could  be  procured  in  the  empire  or  imported  from 
beyond  it.  Relays  of  couriers  were  employed  in  bringing  del- 
icacies from  afar;  and  it  is  said  that  the  royal  table  was  every 
day  supplied  with  fish  brought  from  the  sea-coast,  more  than 
fifty  leagues  distant. 

There  were  skilful  cooks  among  the  Aztecs,  and  in  prepar- 
ing the  royal  banquets  there  was  almost  as  much  variety  in 
the  cooking  as  in  the  materials  used.  Meats,  fish,  and  poul- 
try, roasted,  stewed,  and  boiled,  were  served  up  in  every  style, 
and  among  them  were  many  curious  messes,  such  as  frog 
spawn  and  stewed  ants  seasoned  with  chile.  But  strangest  of 
all  the  compounds  that  made  up  the  royal  carte  was  one 
highly  seasoned  dish,  so  carefully  prepared  that  its  principal 
ingredient  was  completely  disguised,  that  ingredient  being 
human  fiesh. 

Bread  of  many  varieties,  all  more  or  less  resembling  the 
modem  tortilla,  or  unleavened  cake  of  maize,  and  tamales  of 
various  descriptions, — the  tamale  being  a  compound  of  meat, 
vegetables,   herbs,   and   lard   coated   with  maize  dough  and 
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wrapped  in  a  corn  husk, — formed  a  portion  of  each  repast. 
As  to  the  quantities  of  food  prepared  for  these  meals,  authori- 
ties differ;  but  it  must  have  been  enormous;  for  the  lowest 
estimate  places  the  number  of  dishes  at  300  and  the  highest 
at  3,000.  They  were  brought  into  the  hall  by  pages  of  noble 
birth,  who  placed  their  burdens  upon  the  matted  floor  and 
retired  noiselessly.  The  monarch  then  pointed  out  the  viands 
of  which  he  desired  to  partake,  or  left  the  selection  to  his 
steward,  who  alone  was  privileged  to  place  them  upon  his 
table. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  a  number  of  beautiful  women 
entered,  bearing  water  in  round  vessels,  in  which  the  king 
might  wash  his  hands,  and  towels  wherewith  to  dry  them. 
At  the  same  time  two  other  women  brought  him  small  loaves 
of  bread  made  of  the  finest  maize  flour  beaten  up  with  eggs. 
This  done,  a  wooden  screen,  carved  and  gilt,  was  placed  before 
him,  that  none  might  see  him  eat  except  the  five  or  six  aged 
lords,  who  on  these  occasions  stood  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
barefooted  and  with  bowed  heads.  To  these,  as  a  special 
mark  of  favor,  the  monarch  occasionally  sent  a  choice  morsel 
from  his  own  plate. 

During  his  meal  the  king  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
watching  the  performances  of  his  jugglers  and  tumblers,  and 
at  other  times  there  was  dancing,  accompanied  with  singing 
and  music.  There  were  always  present  dwarfs  and  profes- 
sional jesters,  who  were  allowed  to  speak, — a  liberty  denied  to 
aU  others  under  penalty  of  death, — and,  as  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  calling,  to  tell  sharp  truths  in  guise  of  jests. 

The  more  solid  food  was  followed  by  pastry,  sweetmeats, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  only  beverage  served  at  the 
meal  was  chocolate,  which  was  taken  with  a  spoon  finely 
wrought  of  gold  or  shell  from  a  goblet  of  the  same  material. 
His  repast  concluded,  the  king  again  washed  his  hands  in 
water  brought  to  him  as  before,  and  then,  after  inhaling  from  a 
gilt  and  painted  pipe  the  smoke  of  a  mixture  of  liquid  amber 
and  tobacco,  he  took  his  siesta. 
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The  after-dinner  hours  Montezuma  devoted  to  affairs  of 
state,  giving  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  to  deputa- 
tions from  various  portions  of  his  empire,  and  to  such  of  his 
lords  and  nobles  as  had  business  to  transact  with  him.  Be- 
fore entering  the  presence-chamber,  all  except  those  of  royal 
blood  were  required  to  leave  their  sandals  at  the  door,  to 
cover  their  rich  dresses  with  a  large  coarse  mantle,  and  to 
approach  the  monarch  barefooted  and  with  downcast  eyes, 
for  the  subject  who  should  dare  to  look  the  sovereign  in  the 
face  was  surely  put  to  death.  The  king  usually  made  an- 
swer through  his  secretaries,  or,  when  he  deigned  to  reply 
directly,  spoke  in  a  tone  of  voice  almost  inaudible.  Neverthe- 
less he  listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  said  to  him,  and 
encouraged  those  who,  from  diffidence  or  embarrassment, 
found  difficulty  in  speaking,  each  one,  when  dismissed,  retir- 
ing with  his  face  toward  the  royal  throne. 

The  business  of  the  day  thus  concluded,  the  monarch  again 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  passing  his  time  in  familiar  badi- 
nage with  his  jesters,  in  listening  to  ballad-singers,  who  sang 
of  war  and  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  or  in  watching 
the  feats  of  strength  and  sleight  of  hand  of  his  acrobats  and 
jugglers.  Thrice  each  day  he  changed  his  dress,  and  a  gar- 
ment once  worn  was  never  used  again. 

The  Aztec  monarchs  seldom  appeared  in  state  among  their 
people,  though  we  are  told  that  they  would  sometimes  go 
forth  in  disguise  to  see  that  none  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  omitted,  to  ascertain  whether  the  laws  were  observed, 
and  probably  to  learn  the  true  state  of  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  themselves.  When  they  did  appear,  however,  the 
parade  was  in  keeping  with  their  other  observances.  On 
these  occasions  the  king  was  seated  in  a  magnificent  litter, 
covered  with  a  canopy  of  feather-work,  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  noblemen. 
He  was  attended  bv  a  vast  multitude  of  courtiers,  who  walked 
in  silence  and  with  downcast  eyes,  the  procession  being  headed 
by  an  official  carrpng  three  wands,  whose  duty  it  was  to  give 
warning  of  his  approach. 
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In  addition  to  the  host  of  retainers  already  mentioned, 
there  were  innumerable  servants  and  officials  attached  to  the 
royal  household,  such  as  butlers,  stewards,  and  cooks,  treas- 
urers, secretaries,  scribes,  military  officers,  superintendents  of 
the  royal  granaries  and  arsenals,  and  those  employed  imder 
them.  Numbers  of  artisans  were  constantly  engaged  in  re- 
pairing old  buildings  and  erecting  new  ones,  and  a  small 
army  of  jewellers  and  workers  in  precious  metals  was  main- 
tained permanently  at  the  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  king  and  court  with  their  costly  ornaments.  The  enor- 
mous expense  of  supporting  the  monarch's  household  was 
defrayed  by  the  people,  who,  as  will  presently  appear,  were 
sorely  oppressed  by  over-taxation.  The  entire  management 
was  intrusted  to  a  head  steward,  who,  with  the  help  of  his 
secretaries,  kept  minute  hieroglyphic  records  of  the  royal  rev- 
enue, and  it  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  one  of 
tlie  palace  apartments  was  filled  with  these  records. 

Thus  did  the  Aztec  sovereigns  live,  their  policy  toward 
their  subjects  being  to  secure  obedience  by  exciting  awe  and 
dread,  rather  than  by  inspiring  love  and  reverence.  To  this 
end  they  kept  the  people  at  a  distance,  by  surrounding  them- 
selves with  an  impassable  barrier  of  pomp  and  courtly  eti- 
quette, and  enforced  submission  by  enacting  laws  that  made 
death  the  penalty  of  the  most  trivial  offenses.  There  was 
little  in  common  between  the  monarchs  and  their  people,  as 
is  ever  the  case  between  a  despot  and  his  vassals.  The  good 
that  they  wrought  by  their  liberality  and  love  of  justice,  and 
the  victories  which  they  achieved  by  their  courage  and  gen- 
eralship, doubtless  won  the  approbation  of  the  masses.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  pride  and  arrogance,  the  heavy  burdens 
of  taxation  which  they  imposed,  and  their  excessive  severity 
in  inflicting  punishments  engendered  debasing  fears.  If,  as 
the  chroniclers  relate,  the  Aztecs  were  trained  to  look  upon 
their  king  as  a  father,  they  must  have  regarded  him  as  a 
stem  father  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NOBLES  AND  SLAVES. 

The  Mexican  nobility,  in  common  with  that  of  other  Nahua 
nations,  was  divided  into  several  classes,  each  having  its  own 
privileges  and  badges  of  rank.  The  titles,  however,  and  the 
distinctions  that  existed  between  the  various  grades,  are  not 
in  every  instance  cleariy  defined.  The  one  named  Tlatoani, 
signifying  an  absolute  and  sovereign  power,  was  the  most  re- 
spected, and  to  this  order  belonged  the  kings,  and  the*  great 
feudatory  lords,  the  latter  being  governors  of  provinces,  and  of 
princely  descent.  This  title  was  always  hereditary,  but  many 
of  the  others  were  conferred  only  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  mili- 
tary or  other  services. 

According  to  some  accounts,  there  were,  in  the  realms  of 
Montezuma,  thirty  great  lords,  each  of  whom  controlled  a 
hundred  thousand  vassals,  and  three  thousand  other  lords, 
who  were  also  very  powerful.  If  all  these  nobles,  possessed 
as  they  were  of  so  much  influence,  had  been  permitted  to  live 
on  their  estates,  they  would  have  been  a  constant  source  of 
peril  to  the  crown.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  princi- 
pal lords  were  required  to  reside  at  the  capital  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  permission  to  return  to  their 
homes,  even  for  a  brief  visit,  could  only  be  obtained  on  condi- 
tion that  a  son  or  brother  remained  at  court  as  a  guaranty  of 
good  faith. 

Army  officers  of  high  rank  were  included  among  the  privi- 
leged classes;  usually,  indeed,  they  were  of  noble  birth,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Montezuma  11.  this  was  always  the  case. 
There  were  several  military  orders  and  titles  which  were  be- 
stowed as  a  reward  for  gallantry,  one  of  them — the  knightly 
order  of  the  Tecuhtli — being  restricted  to  the  nobility.  To  ob- 
tain this  rank,  it  was  necessary,  besides  being  of  noble  birth, 
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to  have  given  proof  of  the  highest  courage,  and  to  have  BuflB- 
cient  wealth  to  defray  the  enormous  expenses  attached  to  it. 

For  three  years  before  he  was  admitted,  the  candidate  and 
his  parents  busied  themselves  in  making  ready  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  in  collecting  rich  garments,  jewels,  and  golden 
ornaments,  as  presents  for  the  guests.  When  the  time  ap- 
proached, the  omens  were  consulted,  and  an  auspicious  day 
being  selected,  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  number  of 
great  nobles  and  tecuhtlis  were  invited  to  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet. On  the  morninje;  of  this  all-important  day,  the  company 
set  forth  in  a  IkkIv  for  the  temple  of  Camaxtli,  the  Tlascaltec 
god  of  war,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  curious  spectators, 
mainly  of  the  lower  orders.  Arriving  at  the  summit  of  the 
pyramid  consecrated  to  the  war-god,  the  aspirant  to  knightly 
honors  bowed  down  reverently  before  his  altar.  The  high- 
priest  tlien  approached  him,  and  with  a  tiger's  bone  or  an 
eagle's  claw,  perforated  the  cartilage  of  his  nose  in  two  places, 
inserting  pieces  of  jet  or  obsidian,  which  remained  until  the 
year  of  his  probation  was  passed,  and  were  then  replaced  with 
golden  beads  and  precious  stones.  This  operation  signified 
that  he  who  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a  tecuhtli  must  be  swift 
to  overtake  an  enemy  as  the  eagle,  and  fierce  in  battle  as  the 
tiger. 

Speaking  in  a  loud  voice,  the  high-priest  now  begins  to  heap 
insults  upon  the  candidate,  who  makes  no  answer,  but  stands 
meekly  before  him.  His  voice  grows  louder  and  louder;  he 
brandishes  his  arms  aloft,  and  works  himself  into  a  fury. 
The  assistant  priests  gather  close  around  the  object  of  the 
pontiff's  wrath;  they  jostle  him;  they  point  their  fingers 
sneeringly  at  him,  and  call  him  coward.  For  a  moment  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  victim  gleam  savagely;  his  hands  close  invol- 
untarily; he  is  about  to  spring  upon  his  tormentors;  but  with 
an  effort  he  calms  himself,  and  remains  passive  as  ever.  That 
look  maxes  the  priests  draw  back,  but  only  for  an  instant; 
ihey  are  upon  him  again,  for  they  know  that  he  is  strong  to 
endure,  and  they  will  prove  him  to  the  uttermost.     Screaming 
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vile  epithets  in  his  ears,  they  tear  the  garments  piece  by  piece 
from  his  body,  until  nothing  but  the  maxtli  is  left,  and  the 
man  stands  bruised  and  almost  naked  in  their  midst.  All  is 
useless,  however;  their  victim  is  immovable,  and  at  length  he 
is  left  in  peace. 

The  candidate  has  now  passed  safely  through  his  most  try- 
ing ordeal,  but  that  fierce  look  was  a  narrow  escape.  Had  he 
lifted  only  a  finger  in  resistance,  he  must  have  gone  down 
from  the  temple,  to  be  scorned  and  jeered  at  by  the  crowd 
below  as  one  who  had  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a  tecuhtli,  and 
yet  could  restrain  his  temper  no  better  than  a  woman.  All 
the  long  months  of  preparation  would  have  been  in  vain;  his 
parents  would  have  wept  for  vexation  and  shame,  and  per- 
chance he  would  even  have  been  punished  for  sacrilege. 

But  he  is  by  no  means  yet  a  member  of  the  coveted  order. 
He  is  now  conducted  to  a  hall  in  the  temple,  where  he  com- 
mences his  novitiate,  or  period  of  probation,  with  four  days  of 
penance,  prayer,  and  fasting.  During  this  time  his  powers  of 
endurance  are  sorely  taxed.  The  only  furniture  allowed  him 
are  a  mat  and  a  low  stool,  and  his  garments  are  of  the  coarsest 
description.  At  nightfall  a  priest  brings  to  him  a  black  oint- 
ment wherewith  to  besmear  his  face,  a  few  spines  of  the 
maguey  plant  with  which  to  draw  blood  from  his  body,  a  cen- 
ser, and  some  incense.  His  sole  companions  are  three  veteran 
warriors,  who  instruct  him  in  his  duties  and  keep  him  awake, 
for  during  the  four  days  he  must  only  sleep  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time.  If,  overcome  with  drowsiness,  he  should  exceed  the 
limit,  his  guardians  thrust  the  maguey  thorns  into  his  flesh, 
crying:  "Awake,  awake!  Learn  to  be  vigilant  and  watchful; 
keep  your  eyes  open,  that  you  may  look  to  the  interests  of 
your  vassals.' 

At  midnight  the  candidate  bums  incense  before  the  war- 
god,  and  draws  blood  from  various  parts  of  his  body.  He 
then  walks  round  the  temple,  and  on  his  way  bums  paper 
and  copal  at  the  four  sides  of  the  building  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  letting  fall  upon  each  offering  a  few  drops  of  his  own 
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blood.  Once  only  in  twent}'-four  hours  he  breaks  his  fast, 
and  then  the  food,  which  is  taken  at  midnight,  consists  only 
of  four  small  dumplings  of  maize  meal,  each  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  and  a  little  water.  Even  this  he  leaves  untasted, 
if  he  wishes  to  display  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance. 
The  four  days  elapsed,  he  obtains  permission  from  the  high- 
priest  to  complete  his  time  of  probation  at  some  temple  in  his 
own  city  or  district. 

For  two  or  three  months  before  his  formal  admission  into 
the  order,  the  relatives  of  the  candidate  make  ready  for  the 
coming  ceremony.  A  grand  display  is  made  of  the  rich  at- 
tire and  costly  jewels  prepared  for  him;  presents,  without 
stint,  are  pro^nded  for  the  guests;  a  second  banquet  is  made 
ready,  and  the  entire  house  is  decorated  for  the  occasion.  On 
the  day  appointed,  the  company  assemble  as  before,  and  with 
music  and  dancing,  the  knight  is  borne  toward  the  shrine  of 
Camaxtli.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  tecuhtlis,  he  ascends 
the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  respectfully  salutes  the  idol. 
The  coarse  garments  are  then  removed,  and  his  hair  is  bound 
in  a  knot  with  a  red  cord,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  appended 
some  feathers  of  brilliant  plumage.  He  is  now  arrayed  in  a 
garb  of  rich  material,  including  a  tunic,  adorned  with  a  deli- 
cately embroidered  device, — the  badge  of  his  newly  acquired 
rank.  In  his  right  hand  are  placed  some  arrows,  and  in  his 
left  a  bow. 

The  ceremony  is  completed  by  the  high-priest,  who  instructs 
him  in  his  duties;  tells  him  the  names  which  he  is  to  add  to 
his  own  as  a  member  of  the  order;  describes  to  him  the  signs 
and  devices  which  he  must  emblazon  on  his  escutcheon; 
and  exhorts  him  to  be  liberal  and  just,  to  love  his  country 
and  his  gods.  The  knight  then  descends  into  the  court  of  the 
temple,  and  music  and  dancing  are  resumed  until  it  is  time 
for  the  banquet  to  commence.  To  the  guests,  at  least,  this 
was  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  day;  for  in  front  of 
each  one  were  placed  the  presents  intended  for  him,  consisting 
of  costly  wares  and  ornaments,  in  such  profusion   that  two 
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slaves  could  with  difficulty  carry  a  single  portion.  On  the 
following  day  the  servants  and  followers  of  the  guests  were 
feasted  and  presented  with  gifts,  according  to  the  means  and 
liberality  of  the  donor. 

The  privileges  of  the  tecuhtlis  were  important  and  numer- 
ous. In  council  their  votes  outweighed  all  others,  and  at 
feasts  and  ceremonies,  in  peace  or  in  war,  they  always  re- 
ceived the  preference.  The  vast  outlay  needed  to  obtain  this 
title  debarred  many  who  were  really  worthy  of  the  distinction. 
In  some  instances,  however,  when  a  noble  had  won  renown  in 
war,  but  had  not  the  means  to  pay  for  his  initiation,  the  ex- 
penses were  borne  by  the  order,  or  by  the  governor  of  his 
province. 

The  priesthood  filled  a  very  important  place  among  the 
privileged  classes,  its  members  exercising  a  powerful  influence 
both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  To  be  fitted  for  an  ecclesi- 
astical career,  the  ministers  of  the  various  temples  must  be 
graduates  of  the  colleges  in  which  they  had  been  trained 
from  infancy,  and  though  the  dignities  of  their  order  were 
conferred  by  vote,  those  of  noble  birth  obtained  almost  inva- 
riably the  highest  honors. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  priests  to  attend  to  all  matters  per- 
taining to  religion  and  education.  Some  took  charge  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  some  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  divination,  or 
foretelling  future  events.  Certain  of  them  were  intrusted 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  festivals,  and  the  care  of  the 
temples  and  sacred  vessels;  others  busied  themselves  with  the 
composition  of  hymns  and  attended  to  the  singing  and  music. 
Those  who  were  learned  in  science  superintended  the  schools 
and  colleges,  regulated  the  calendar,  and  appointed  the  feast- 
days;  those  who  possessed  literary  talent  compiled  the  histor- 
ical works  and  collected  material  for  the  libraries. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Aztec  dynasty  the  lower  orders 
of  free  citizens  appear  to  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  body  politic.  They  were  represented  in  the  royal  council; 
many  held  office  at  court,  and  the  wishes  of  all  were  consulted 
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in  the  affairs  of  moment.  Gradually,  however,  their  privOeges 
were  curtailed,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Montezuma  II.,  they  were 
deprived  of  all  positions  that  were  not  absolutely  menial,  and 
driven  from  the  palace. 

Slavery  was  recognized  by  law  and  usage  throughout  the 
entire  country-  inhabited  bv  the  Nahua  nations.  There  were 
in  ancient  Mexico  three  classes  of  slaves, — prisoners  of  war, 
criminals,  and  those  who  sold  themselves  or  their  children 
into  slavery.  He  who  captured  a  prisoner  of  war  had  an 
undisputed  right  to  present  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and 
of  this  right  he  seldom  failed  to  take  advantage.  Slaves  were 
offered  for  sale  in  the  public  market-place  of  every  town,  but 
the  principal  slave-mart  in  the  Mexican  empire  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  town  of  Azcapuzalco,  distant  some  three  leagues 
from  the  capital. 

Parents  could  sell  a  son  into  slavery,  but  were  allowed  to 
release  him  on  surrendering  another  son  to  serve  in  his  stead. 
When  a  farailv  l>ecame  entirelv  destitute,  a  child  was  sold  to 
some  noble,  and  if  he  died  or  was  disabled,  his  place  must  be 
filled  bv  a  member  of  the  same  familv.  About  the  vear  1505, 
however,  this  being  a  season  of  famine,  the  king  of  Tezcuco, 
foreseeing  the  evils  that  this  system  would  entail  if  the 
scarcity  of  food  continued,  declared  all  families  exempt  from 
such  obUgations,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Montezuma  II.  soon 
afterward  followed  his  example. 

In  Mexico  slavery  consisted  merely  of  an  obligation  to  ren- 
der personal  service,  and  bondmen  were  permitted  greater 
privileges  than  was  the  case  in  the  Old  World.  They  were 
allowed  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  which  to  labor  for  their 
own  advantage;  they  could  acquire  and  hold  property,  includ- 
ing other  slaves  to  serve  them;  they  could  marry,  and  their 
children  were  invariably  free.  Those  who  had  served  long 
and  faithfuUv  were  often  intrusted  'with  the  care  of  their 
owner's  household  and  property;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if, 
through  misfortune,  the  master  should  become  poor,  his  bond- 
men cheerfully  labored  for  his  support. 
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The  arerage  price  of  a  slave  was  twenty  mantles,  or  the 
equivaleDt  of  one  load  of  cotton  cloth;  some  were  worth  less, 
while  others  brought  as  maay  as  forty  mantles.  Except  on 
account  of  bad  conduct,  none  could  be  sold  without  their  own 
consent,  unless  their  master  could  prove  that  poverty  or  debt 
made  the  sale  unavoidable;  nor  could  such  faults  as  laziness, 
disobedience,  or  even  attempt  to  escape  be  punished  without 
due  warning.  If  the  slave  continued  refractory,  a  wooden 
collar  was  placed  round  Ms  neck,  and  his  owner  was  allowed 
to  transfer  him  against  his  will.  The  purchaser  of  a  slave 
wearing  the  collar  invariably  inquired  how  many  times  he 
had  been  so  disposed  of  before;  and  if,  after  being  transferred 
two  or  three  times,  he  remained  incorrigible,  then  he  might  be 
sold  for  the  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

LAND  TENURE,  TAXATION.  AND  LAWS. 

Lands  were  divided  between  the  crown  and  the  nobles,  the 
varioug  tribes  or  clans  of  the  people,  and  the  temples,  the 
greater  portion  being  appropriated  by  the  king  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. All  landed  property  was  surveyed,  and  all  estates 
were  traced  out  on  maps  or  paintings,  which  were  kept  on  file 
by  an  officer  appointed  for  each  district.  The  crown  lands 
were  painted  in  purple,  those  of  the  nobility  in  scarlet,  and 
those  of  the  calpuUis,  or  wards,  in  light  yellow.  Certain  por- 
tions  of  the  crown  property,  called  '  lands  of  the  palace/  were 
granted  to  nobles  of  the  rank  of  tecuhtli,  who  were  called 
people  of  the  palace,'  and  had  the  free  use  and  enjoyment 
of  such  lands,  certain  services  being  required  in  return. 

The  eldest  son  usually  inherited  his  father's  estate,  but  if 
he  was  judged  incapable  of  taking  care  of  it,  the  property 
might  be  bequeathed  to  his  brother,  the  heir  being  required  to 
insure  a  competency  to  him  whom  he  had  supplanted.  In 
Tlascala  daughters  could  not  inherit  an  estate,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  landed  property  from  passing  by  marriage 
into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

The  wards  were  of  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
partition  which  had  been  made  by  the  first  settlers  in  Ani- 
huac.  The  owners  were  all  members  of  the  same  clan  or 
tribe,  and  their  lands  were  the  common  property  of  the  com- 
munity, the  members  of  which  held  or  leased  their  portion 
only  so  long  as  it  was  cultivated  and  improved,  and  had  no 
right  to  dispose  of  it. 

Ever}'  temple,  whether  great  or  insignificant,  had  its  own 
lands  and  countr}'  estates,  the  produce  of  which  was  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  priests  and  of  public  worship,  the  tenants 
being  regarded  as  vassals.     The  high-priests,  who  on  temple 
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lands  exercised  a  power  similar  to  that  of  the  royal  gover- 
nors, frequently  visited  these  estates  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing their  condition  and  administering  justice  to  those  who 
occupied  them. 

The  people  of  Anahuac  and  of  the  surrounding  countries 
paid  tribute  to  the  crown  and  to  the  temples,  either  with  per- 
sonal service  or  with  labor  and  its  products.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Tezcuco,  twenty-nine  cities  provided  everything  that  was 
needed  for  the  monarch's  household,  and  were  otherwise  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  fourteen  of  these  cities  making  provision 
during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  fifteen  during  the  remainder. 
They  also  furnished  laborers  and  artisans,  as  water-carriers, 
gardeners,  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  Manufacturers  paid  their 
taxes  with  the  fabrics  produced  by  their  industry,  and  mer- 
chants with  the  articles  in  which  they  traded.  Taxes  paid 
in  fruit  and  grain  were  collected  immediately  after  harvest; 
other  tributes  at  various  season*  of  the  year,  and  in  each  town 
there  was  a  magazine  for  storing  the  revenues,  from  which 
supplies  were  drawn  as  required.  In  the  Mexican  empire 
there  were  in  all  about  370  tributarv  towns,  some  of  which 
paid  their  taxes  every  fourth  day  and  some  every  twentieth 
day,  while  others  contributed  only  once  in  six  months  or  once 
in  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  taxes  levied  upon  individuals,  each  town 
contributed  a  large  number  of  cotton  garments,  a  certain 
quantity  of  breadstuffs  and  feathers,  and  such  other  articles 
as  were  produced  in  the  province  in  which  it  was  situated. 
Mazatlan,  for  instance,  and  other  towns  on  the  Pacific  coast 
paid,  besides  the  cotton  garments,  4,CMX)  bundles  of  choice 
feathers,  200  sacks  of  cacao,  -10  tiger  skins,  and  160  birds  of 
a  certain  species.  Michapan  and  other  places  on  the  Mexican 
gulf  contributed,  besides  cotton  garments,  cacao,  and  gold, 
24,000  bundles  of  feathers  of  various  qualities  and  colors,  six 
necklaces,  two  of  which  were  of  the  finest  emerald,  twenty 
ear-rings  of  amber  set  in  gold,  100  jars  of  liquid  amber,  and 
16,000  loads  of  india-rubber.     As  the  Saxon  king  imposed  a 
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tax  of  wolves'  heads  upon  hie  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ding his  kingdom  of  these  ravenous  animals,  so  did  the  Mexi- 
can monarchs  require  from  those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  the 
regular  taxes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  carcasses  of  snakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  obnoxious  creatures. 

The  rate  of  taxation  varied  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  per 
cent  of  all  that  was  produced;  but  during  the  reign  of  Monte- 
zuma II.  it  was  increased  so  enormously  that  his  people  were 
sorely  oppressed.  The  bulk  of  the  immense  wealth  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  was  the  result  of  this  excess- 
ive taxation,  and  the  main  cause  of  the  alienation  of  the  peo- 
ple from  their  sovereign,  whereby  alone  the  conquest  became 
a  possible  achievement.  A  large  portion  of  the  tribute  was  ex- 
pended in  supporting  the  army,  public  employes,  the  poor  and 
destitute,  and  in  pro%'iding  food  for  the  people  in  times  of 
famine;  but  almost  as  large  a  portion  was  appropriated  by  the 
king  for  his  own  use.  Thus  he  imdid  the  work  of  his  fathers, 
caring  only  for  his  own  glory. 

In  the  capital  and  in  each  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  em- 
pire there  was  a  supreme  judge,  who  was  considered  second 
only  to  the  king  in  rank  and  authority,  and  by  whom  the  in- 
ferior judges  were  appointed.  He  held  office  for  life,  and  in 
addition  to  his  judicial  and  other  duties,  had  charge  of  the 
royal  revenues.  A  lower  court,  presided  over  by  three  judges, 
was  supreme  in  civil  matters,  and  in  each  ward  of  the  city 
was  a  magistrate  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  whose  duties 
were  similar  to  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Besides  the 
various  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice,  there  were 
others  of  a  special  nature,  as  military  courts,  exchequer  courts, 
and  cx)urte  of  divorce. 

At  sunrise,  or  as  some  say  at  daybreak,  the  judges  took 
their  places,  seated  on  mats,  and  usually  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form. Here  they  administered  justice  until  noon,  when  they 
partook  of  a  meal  supplied  from  the  royal  kitchen.  When 
this  was  finished,  business  was  resumed  after  a  brief  interval 

of  rest,  and  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon. 
6 
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Every  day  in  the  year  the  courts  were  in  session,  except 
during  solemn  festivities  or  public  sacrifices,  and  punctuality 
on  the  part  of  the  judges  was  rigidly  enforced,  he  who  ab- 
sented himself  without  good  cause  being  severely  punished. 

The  Aztecs  had  various  methods  for  punishing  crime, 
though  offenders  were  seldom  punished  by  imprisonment. 
That  they  had  prisons,  and  very  cruel  ones,  there  is  no  doubt; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  used  mainly  for  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  prisoners  before  trial,  or  between  trial  and  execution. 
The  cells  were  made  like  cages,  and  jails  were  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  but  little  light  or  air.  The  food  and  ventilation 
were  so  poor  and  scanty  that  the  prisoners  soon  became  lean 
and  yellow,  and  began  to  suffer,  while  in  durance,  the  death 
to  which  most  of  them  were  condemned. 

Like  most  semi-barbarous  nations,  the  Aztecs  were  more 
apt  to  punish  crime  than  to  reward  virtue.  The  greater  part 
of  their  code  might,  like  Draco's,  have  been  written  in  blood,  — 
so  severe  were  the  punishments  inflicted  for  crimes  that  were 
comparatively  slight,  and  so  brutal  and  bloody  the  modes  of 
carrying  those  penalties  into  execution. 

Theft  was  visited  with  various  degrees  of  punishment, 
though  not  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  Thus 
he  who  stole  a  certain  number  of  ears  of  corn  was  put  to 
death,  while  he  who  stole  from  a  temple  was  enslaved  for  the 
first  offence  and  hanged  for  the  second.  For  thefts  of  large 
amount  death  was  the  almost  invariable  penalty,  the  criminal 
being  usually  hanged,  after  being  dragged  through  the  streets, 
though  some  were  stoned  to  death.  He  who  committed  high- 
way robbery  was  executed  by  beating  in  his  skull  with  a  club; 
he  who  was  caught  in  the  act  of  pilfering  in  the  market-place 
was  beaten  with  sticks  by  the  assembled  multitude  until  he 
died.  The  latter  was  considered  a  most  heinous  offence;  but 
nevertheless  is  said  to  have  been  so  common  that  if  a  market- 
woman  merely  turned  away  her  head  her  stall  would  be 
robbed  in  an  instant. 

The  murderer  suffered  death,  even  though  he  should  be  a 
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noble  and  bis  victim  only  a  slave.  Traitors,  conspirators,  and 
tbose  wbo  stirred  up  sedition  among  tbe  people  were  broken 
to  pieces  at  tbe  joints;  their  bouses  were  razed  to  tbe  ground, 
tbeir  property  confiscated,  and  tbeir  cbildren  and  nearest  rela- 
tives enslaved,  to  tbe  fourtb  generation.  In  Tezcuco,  be  wbo 
kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  a  cbild  was  banged;  in 
Mexico,  a  criminal  of  this  class  was  bimself  sold  into  slavery, 
and  of  tbe  proceeds  of  tbe  sale  one  half  was  given  to  the 
stolen  cbild. 


ScuLPTUBKD  GRAinrs  Block  —  Mafuxu,  Vera  Cbuz. 
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CHAPTER   Vm. 
INDUSTRIES  AND  COMMERCE. 

Throughout  the  long  years  during  which  the  Aztecs  lived 
on  the  islands  in  the  lake  of  Mexico,  or  Tezcuco,  they  had 
little  space  for  raising  crops  of  any  description.  During  this 
period  the  fish,  birds,  insects,  plants,  and  even  the  mud  of  the 
lake  were  used  for  food,  until  floating  gardens  were  invented, 
and  their  conquests  on  the  mainland  gave  them  broader  fields 
for  tillage. 

The  idea  of  constructing  floating  gardens  was  suggested  by 
observing  that  portions  of  earth,  detached  from  the  shore  and 
held  together  by  fibrous  roots,  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  Building  rafts  of  light  wood,  about  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  they  covered  them  with  rushes,  reeds,  and  sticks,  and 
on  this  foundation  laid  two  or  three  feet  of  black  mud  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  When  hardened  by  the  sun,  the 
rich  soil  thus  obtained  was  sufficient  to  raise  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  country,  especially  maize,  chile,  and 
beans,  while  even  fruit  and  shade  trees  grew  to  a  considerable 
size.  Soon  the  broad  surface  around  their  island  homes  was 
dotted  with  fertile  gardens,  self-irrigating,  independent  of  the 
rains,  and  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  at  the  will  of  the 
proprietor.  The  floating  gardens  remained  in  use  until  mod- 
em times;  but  after  the  waters  of  the  lake  receded  from  their 
former  limits,  they  were  usually  made  fast  to  the  shore, 
though  separated  by  a  narrow  space,  across  which  their 
produce  was  conveyed  in  canoes. 

When  the  Nahuas  had  gained  a  foothold  on  the  mainland, 
few  fertile  spots  throughout  their  territory  remained  unculti- 
vated; for  agriculture  was  deemefd  an  honorable  pursuit,  and 
all  except  the  kings  and  nobles  were  more  or  less  engaged  in 
it.     Each  province,  however,  raised  only  enough  for  its  own 
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consumption,  and  when  bj  rea49on  of  drought  a  famine  oc- 
curred, there  wae  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  food  from 
abroad. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  among  the  Nahuas,  apart 
from  maize,  beans,  and  chile,  the  first  of  which  formed  the 
staple  food  of  the  Aztecs,  were  the  maguey,  a  species  of  aloe 
from  which  was  prepared  a  spirituous  liquor  called  pulque, 
cacao,  and  various  native  fruits.  There  were  no  animals  that 
could  be  trained  to  farm-work,  as  oxen,  mules,  or  horses,  and 
the  tools  in  use  were  few  and  rudely  fashioned.  The  latter 
consisted  only,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  an  oaken  spade  or 
shovel,  and  two  copper  implements,  one  of  tliem  used  for 
breaking  the  soil,  and  the  other  for  pruning  fruit-trees.  In 
planting  com,  the  farmer  dropped  a  few  kernels  into  the  holes 
made  with  a  sharp  stick,  the  point  of  which  had  been  hard- 
ened in  the  fire,  and  scattered  over  them  with  his  foot  a  cover- 
ing of  earth,  taking  care  to  make  the  rows  straight  and 
parallel.  The  fields  were  carefully  weeded,  and  during  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  maize  a  watchman  was  kept  con- 
stantly on  guard,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  away  the  Books 
of  feathered  robbers  which  abounded  throughout  the  country. 

Game  was  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  the  principal 
descriptions  being  the  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  wild  hog,  wolf,  fox, 
jaguar,  Mexican  lion,  coyote,  pigeon,  partridge,  quail,  and 
aquatic  fowl.  The  usual  weapons  used  in  hunting  were  the 
bow  and  arrow,  to  the  invention  of  which  tradition  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  chase;  but  spears,  snares,  and  nets  were  also 
employed,  and  a  tube  through  which  pellets  or  darts  were 
blown  was  used  for  killing  birds.  Young  monkeys  were 
caught  by  placing  in  a  concealed  fire  a  black  stick  which 
exploded  under  the  action  of  heat,  first  scattering  around  a 
little  com  as  a  bait.  When  the  explosion  took  place,  the  parent 
monkey  took  fright  and  scampered  away,  leaving  its  offspring 
to  be  captured.  Crocodiles  were  taken  by  throwing  a  noose 
around  the  neck,  and  also  by  inserting  a  stick,  sharpened  and 
barbed  at  both  ends,  in  the  creature's  open  mouth.     The  latter 
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was  a  daring  feat,  and  was  only  attempted  by  the  boldest 
hunters. 

While  it  is  probable  that  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  followed  the  chase  for  a  liveli- 
hood, hunting  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  diversion  of  the  nobles 
and  soldiery.  Once  in  each  year  a  day  was  set  apart  by  the 
Aztec  warriors  for  this  purpose,  in  honor  of  Mixcoatl,  the  god 
of  the  chase.  The  favorite  resort  was  the  forest  of  Zacatepec, 
near  Mexico,  which  on  these  occasion  was  surrounded  by  a 
line  of  sportsmen,  many  miles  in  extent,  the  centre  being  set 
with  traps  and  nets.  To  aid  in  the  work,  the  grass  was  some- 
times fired,  and  when  all  was  in  readiness,  the  living  circle 
gradually  contracted,  all  pressing  forward  toward  the  interior 
of  the  forest.  The  animals  were  driven  from  their  retreats 
into  the  snares  prepared  for  them,  or  were  shot  down  with 
arrows,  and  the  game  thus  secured  was  borne  to  the  capital 
and  the  neighboring  towns  as  an  offering  to  the  gods.  Each 
hunter  carried  to  his  home  the  heads  of  the  beasts  which  he 
had  killed,  and  to  the  most  successful  a  prize  of  considerable 
value  was  awarded. 

The  Nahuas  had  neither  fiocks  nor  herds,  though  the  nobles 
kept  in  their  parks  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  the  lower 
classes  raised  turkeys,  quail,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  varieties 
of  birds.  Fish  was  more  in  demand  for  food  than  game;  but 
as  to  the  mode  of  catching  them,  except  that  both  nets  and 
hooks  were  used,  there  are  no  records.  Besides  the  supply  in 
lake  and  river,  the  artificial  ponds  in  the  royal  gardens  were 
stocked  with  fish,  and  the  waters  in  the  territory  of  the  Taras- 
cos,  west  of  Anahuac,  were  so  abundantly  supplied  that  their 
country  was  named  Michoacan,  or  the  land  of  fish.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  were  the  principal  metals  of  the 
Aztecs.  Iron,  although  abundant  throughout  their  territory, 
was  unknown.  Obsidian,  several  kinds  of  rock,  as  flint,  por- 
phyry, and  basalt,  and  copper  with  an  alloy  of  tin,  were 
fashioned  for  cutting  implements.  Quicksilver,  sulphur,  alum, 
ochre  and  other  minerals  were  used  for  various  purposes. 
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^Tbe  gold  and  silver  work  of  the  Nabuas  excited  the  wonder 
of  their  conquerors,  and  natural  objects,  as  animals,  birds,  and 
fishes,  were  imitated  with  remarkable  skill.  In  the  collection 
of  Montezuma  II.,  as  Cortes  would  have  us  believe,  were  coun- 
terfeits in  gold,  silver,  gems,  or  feathers  of  everj^  object  in  his 
domain,  so  skilfully  wrought  that  they  were  not  .excelled  by 
European  craftsmen.  Knives,  lancets,  razors,  spear-points, 
and  arrow-heads  were  made  of  obsidian;  and  it  is  said  that 
in  the  barbers'  shops  of  the  capital  ten  or  fifteen  razors  were 
used  for  shainng  the  beard  of  each  individual. 

All  the  precious  stones  found  in  Mexico  were  used  for  or- 
namental purposes,  and  especially  emeralds,  amethysts,  and 
turquoises.  Pearls  and  bright-colored  stones,  mingled  with 
gems,  were  also  in  use  for  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  necklaces. 
Mirrors  of  crystal  and  obsidian,  brightly  polished  and  set  in 
costly  frames,  reflected  the  human  face  as  clearly  as  those  of 
European  manufacture.  Cloth  was  made  of  cotton,  rabbits' 
hair,  or  a  mixture  of  these  materials.  Carpets,  tapestry,  and 
bed-coverings  were  also  of  cotton  and  feather- work.  For  ne- 
quen^  a  description  of  coarse  cloth,  and  also  for  cords,  ropes, 
and  mats,  palm  leaves  and  maguey  fibre  were  used.  Paper 
was  made  of  the  same  substances,  and  the  skins  of  animals 
were  utilized  as  parchment  for  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
Dyes  and  paints,  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable,  were  so 
skilfully  prepared  that  they  excelled  those  which  were  used 
in  Europe,  and  after  the  conquest,  many  of  them  were  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  the  conquerors  of  Andhuac 

Mexican  paintings  showed  little  artistic  merit,  except  in 
their  coloring,  and  apart  from  hieroglyphic  records,  few  speci- 
mens have  been  preserved.  On  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  Aztec 
painters  described  everything  new  and  strange  that  was  intro- 
duced by  the  conquerors,  as  their  armor,  their  horses,  their 
cannon,  and  sent  them  depictured  on  canvas  to  Montezuma. 

Among  the  Nabuas,  as  elsewhere  amidst  the  native  races  of 
America,  speech-making  was  a  favorite  pastime.  Many  and 
long  were  the  addresses  offered  to  kings  and  officials  when 
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they  assumed  office,  and  all  diplomatic  correspondence  was 
in  the  hands  of  professional  writers.  Poets,  if  somewhat  less 
numerous,  were  held  in  no  less  esteem  than  orators,  among 
their  themes  being  the  heroic  deeds  of  warlike  ancestors, 
national  annals  and  traditions,  the  praise  of  the  gods,  moral 
lessons  drawn  from  actual  events,  and  illustrations  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Aztec  poems,  translated  into  several 
European  languages,  have  been  preserved  by  various  authors, 
and  the  following  stanza,  translated  almost  literally  from  the 
song  of  Nezahualeoyotl,  king  of  Tezcuco,  the  subject  being  the 
mutability  of  life,  will  serve  to  show  that  there  were  among 
the  Nahuas  poets  of  no  mean  order:  — 

"  I  would  that  thoee  living  ia  friendship, 
Whom  the  thread  of  strong  love  doth  enoirde, 
Ckmld  see  the  sharp  sword  of  the  death-god; 
For  verily,  pleasure  is  fleeting. 
AH  sweetness  must  change  in  the  future; 
The  good  things  of  life  are  inconstant." 

Among  the  Nahuas,  shops  or  stores,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  were  unknown,  though  in  the  plazas  of  every  town 
there  were  markets  where  articles  needed  for  immediate  use 
could  always  be  purchased.  Fairs  were  held  at  which  the 
products  of  manufacture,  agriculture,  and  art  were  displayed 
to  consumers  and  merchants,  and  at  the  great  commercial 
centres,  as  Mexico  and  Tlatelulco,  home  productions  were 
exchanged  for  foreign  merchandise,  or  sold  for  export. 

Every  fifth  day  was  set  apart  as  a  special  market-day,  and 
the  fairs  held  on  these  occasions  were  crowded,  not  only  by 
local  customers,  but  by  sellers  and  buyers  from  all  the  coun- 
try surrounding,  and  from  foreign  lands.  It  is  related  that 
the  two  market-places  in  the  city  of  Mexico  would  contain 
200,000  persons,  and  that  every  fifth  day  100,000  were  actu- 
ally present;  while,  if  we  can  believe  Cortes,  60,000  assembled 
daily  in  the  Tlatelulco  market,  and  30,000  in  the  market- 
place of  Tlascala.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  figures  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
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At  each  fair  all  kincb  of  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
cooked  or  uncooked,  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  most  attractive 
form.  There  were  to  be  found,  also,  native  cloths  and  fabrics 
in  the  piece,  and  made  up  into  coarse  or  fine  garments  to  suit 
the  means  of  the  purchaser;  there  were  precious  stones,  and 
ornaments  of  metal,  feathers,  or  shells;  implements  and  weap- 
ons of  metal,  stone,  and  wood;  building  materials,  as  lime, 
stone,  wood,  and  brick;  articles  of  liousehold  furniture,  among 
which  was  matting  of  various  degrees  of  fineness;  medicinal 
herbs  and  prepared  medicines;  incense  and  censers;  dye-woods 
and  cochineal;  and  an  infinite  variety  of  potter}*.  But  to 
enumerate  all  the  articles  displayed  in  the  market-places  is  a 
task  which  need  not  be  attempted. 

The  Kahuas  bought  and  sold  commodities  by  count  and 
measure,  but  not  b}*  weight,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
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precious  metals.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  received  opinion  of  the 
best  authorities.  TraflSc  was  usually  carried  on  by  barter, 
one  article  of  merchandise  being  exchanged  for  another,  but 
regular  purchase  and  sale  were  by  no  means  unconmion. 
Though  coined  money  was  not  in  use, — copper  cut  into  small 
portions  resembling  the  letter  T,  and  in  some  of  the  provinces 
pieces  of  tin,  being  the  nearest  approach  to  it, — several  con- 
venient substitutes  furnished  a  medium  of  exchange.  Chief 
among  them  were  grains  of  the  cacao,  of  a  species  somewhat 
different  from  the  one  used  in  making  chocolate.  This  cur- 
rency was  accepted  throughout  Anahuac,  and  the  grains  were 
out  by  count  up  to  the  number  of  8,000,  which  consti- 
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tuted  a  ziquipilli;  but  in  large  traiiBactions,  sacks  containing 
three  xiquipilli  were  used,  to  save  the  labor  of  counting.  Gold- 
dust  inserted  in  translucent  quills,  in  order  that  the  quantity 
might  be  readily  seen,  was  also  used  as  a  circulating  mediunii 
and  it  is  said  that  the  golden  quoits  with  which  Montezuma 
II.  paid  his  losses  at  gambling  also  passed  current  as  money. 

Itinerant  traders,  or  men  who  traversed  the  country  from 
town  to  town  in  caravans,  ostensibly  for  purposes  of  traffic, 
were  ordered  to  draw  maps  of  the  region  through  which  lay 
their  Ime  of  route,  and  to  observe  carefully  their  resources  and 
condition  for  defence.  Provinces  which  were  represented  as 
being  wealthy  were  then  provoked  to  some  act  which  served 
as  a  pretext  for  laying  waste  their  lands,  or  for  making  their 
inhabitants  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Anahuac.  Thus  these 
travelling  companies  of  hucksters  were  little  better  than 
bands  of  licensed  robbers,  the  confederate  kings  being  ever 
ready  to  extend  by  war  the  field  of  their  commerce,  and  to 
avenge,  by  the  hands  of  their  warriors,  any  real  or  imaginary 
insult  oflfered  to  their  subjects. 

Expeditions  to  distant  provinces  were  usually  undertaken 
by  companies  from  Tlatelulco,  which,  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  chief  mart  of  Anahuac,  her  mer- 
chants being  held  in  great  esteem,  and^'.enjo3dng  about  the 
same  privileges  as  did  the  nobles.  For  protection,  large  num- 
bers travelled  in  each  caravan,  choosing  one  of  the  company 
as  leader.  On  the  eve  of  departure  they  gave  a  banquet  to 
those  of  their  calling  who,  by  reason  of  age,  were  unfitted  to 
travel,  made  known  to  them  their  plans,  and  spoke  of  the 
places  which  they  intended  to  visit.  The  veteran  traders 
applauded  their  enterprise,  encouraged  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, reminded  them  of  the  fame  and  wealth  acquired 
by  their  ancestors,  and  exhorted  them  to  follow  their  example. 

On  the  route,  carriers  marched  in  single  file,  and  at  every 
camping-place  the  strictest  watch  was  kept,  for  freebooters 
infested  the  more  dangerous  passes,  and  lay  in  wait  for  richly 
laden  caravans.     The  rulers  of  friendly  provinces,  mindful  of 
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the  benefits  which  might  result  from  such  expeditiooB,  con- 
structed roads  and  kept  them  in  repair;  furnished  bridges  or 
boats  for  crossing  the  rivers,  and  at  cerlnin  points,  remote  from 
settlement,  built  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  these  ad- 
venturers. On  the  return  journey  the  same  precautions  were 
taken,  and  when  nearing  the  capital,  it  is  stated  that  the 
traders,  putting  on  the  guise  of  poverty,  clad  themselves  in 
ragF,  and  declared  that  their  venture  had  been  unsuccessful. 
For  this  proceeding,  and  for  the  fact  that  their  goods  were 
stealthily  conveyed  into  the  city  by  night,  tlie  motive  is  not 
very  apparent.  Merchandise  could  be  sold  only  in  the  public 
market«,  and  after  payment  of  the  royal  dues;  but  we  may 
presume  that  there  were  methods  of  evading  such  payraeDt, 
and  that  a  fair  consideration,  offered  to  the  monarch  and  the 
monarch's  officials,  assuaged  somewhat  the  bittemesB  of  their 
wrath. 


FcnruiT  TRou  Caus  Giuinin. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FOOD,  FEASTS,  A^IUSEMENTS,  AND  DRESS. 

In  preparing  and  cooking  their  food,  the  Aztecs  displayed 
their  usual  ingenuity,  though  many  of  their  dishes  were  of  a 
very  simple  character.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  when  in  the 
milk,  was  eaten  boiled;  when  dry,  it  was  parched  or  roasted, 
though  it  usually  came  to  table  in  the  shape  of  tortillas,  then, 
as  now,  the  staple  food  of  all  Spanish  America.  What  poi  is 
to  the  Hawaiian,  what  rice  is  to  the  Hindoo,  and  what  bread 
is  to  most  civilized  nations,  the  tortilla  was  and  is  to  the  in- 
habitants of  I^Iexico. 

In  making  tortillas,  the  Nahuas  boiled  their  maize  in  water, 
to  which  lime,  or  sometimes  nitre,  was  added.  When  thus 
softened,  it  was  crushed  with  a  stone  roller,  and  the  dough, 
after  being  kneaded,  was  shaped  into  thin  round  cakes,  which 
were  baked  in  earthen  pans,  and  piled  one  on  another,  so  as  to 
retain  their  warmth,  for  when  cold  they  lost  their  savor.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  bread  were  prepared  from  maize,  some  of  them, 
as  the  tlaxcalli,  being  in  the  form  of  larger  and  thicker  cakes, 
and  some  in  the  shape  of  balls,  as  rice  is  now  often  served 
with  curry  or  other  seasoned  dishes.  AtoUij  a  preparation  of 
maize  varying  in  consistence  from  gruel  to  mush,  and  used 
both  as  liquid  or  solid  food,  was  made  of  com,  stripped  of 
the  husk,  mashed,  mixed  with  water,  boiled  down  as  required, 
and  sweetened  or  seasoned  according  to  taste,  with  honey, 
chile,  or  saltpetre. 

Beans,  the  etl  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  principal  ingredient  in 
the  frijoles  of  the  Spaniards,  were  boiled,  when  green,  in  the 
pod,  and  when  dry  were  also  boiled.  Chilli,  chile,  or  pepper 
was  eaten  raw,  whether  green  or  dry,  and  a  sauce  made  from 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  seasoning  of  almost  every  Nahua  dish. 

esh,  fish,  and  fowl,  fresh  or  salted,  were  roasted,  stewed,  and 
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boiled  with  dog-fat,  and  seasoned  with  chile  and  tomad^  or  to- 
matoes. Fruits  were,  for  the  most  part,  eaten  raw;  but  some, 
as  the  plantain  and  banana,  were  roasted  or  stewed. 

Among  miscellaneous  articles  of  food  may  be  mentioned  the 
anty  maguey-worm,  and  the  fly  of  the  Mexican  lake,  which 
were  dried,  ground,  Ixjiled,  and  eaten  in  the  form  of  cakes. 
There  were  also  eggs  of  turkeys,  iguanas,  and  turtles,  roasted, 
boiled,  and  in  omelettes;  reptiles  of  various  kinds;  shrimps, 
sardines,  and  crabs;  wild  amaranth  seeds  and  tule  roots; 
honey  of  bees,  of  maize,  and  of  the  maguey,  and  portions  of 
maguey  stalks  and  leaves,  which  were  eaten  roasted.  All  ar- 
ticles of  food,  whether  cooked  or  uncooked,  were  offered  for 
sale  in  the  market-j)laces  of  the  larger  towns,  and  near  them 
were  eating-houses,  where  the  delicacies  and  substantial  fare 
of  the  Nahua  cuisine  were  served  up  to  their  patrons. 

The  Nahuas  appear  to  have  restricted  their  indulgence  in 
rich  and  highly  seasoned  dishes  to  festive  occasions,  and  at 
their  homes  to  have  contented  themselves  with  the  plainest 
fare.  The  poorer  classes  had  in  their  houses  no  cooking  uten- 
sils, except  a  hollowed  stone,  called  vu^tate,  for  grinding  maize, 
and  a  few  earthen  dishes  for  cooking  tortillas  and  frijoles. 
They  ate  thrice  a  day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  nightfall,  using 
the  ground  for  table,  table-cloth,  napkin,  and  chair,  conveying 
their  food  to  the  mouth  with  their  fingers,  and  drinking  only 
water  or  atole.  The  repasts  of  the  rich,  however,  were  served 
on  palm-mats,  often  richly  decorated,  and  napkins  and  low 
seats  were  provided  for  their  use. 

The  fondness  of  the  Aztecs  for  feasts  and  amusements  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  through  all  ranks  of  society.  Every 
man  feasted  his  neighlx)r,  and  was  himself  feasted  in  turn. 
Prom  the  king  to  the  peasant,  each  one  endeavored  to  excel 
his  equals  in  the  splendor  of  his  banquets,  and  as  these  in- 
volved the  distribution  of  costly  presents  among  the  guests,  it 
often  happened  that  the  host  ruined  himself  by  his  hospitahty. 
It  is  even  said  that  many  sold  themselves  into  slavery,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  for  a  single  feast,  whereby  their  memory 
w<mld  be  immortalised. 
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The  grandeur  of  the  feast  depended,  of  course,  on  the  wealth 
of  the  host,  the  rank  of  the  guests,  and  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  Those  who  were  invited  received,  on  their  arrival, 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  as  a  token  of  welcome,  and  persons  of  a 
rank  superior  to  the  host  were  saluted,  after  the  Aztec  fashion, 
by  touching  the  hand  to  the  earth,  and  then  carrying  it  to  the 
lips.  On  some  occasions,  garlands  were  placed  upon  the  heads 
of  the  guests,  and  strings  of  roses  around  their  necks,  while 
copal  was  burned  before  those  whom  the  host  desired  specially 
to  honor.  While  waiting  for  the  meal,  they  employed  their 
time  in  strolling  through  the  grounds,  and  admiring  their 
beautiful  shrubbery,  green  grass-plats,  well-kept  flower-beds, 
and  sparkling  fountains. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  all  took  their  seats,  according 
to  age  and  rank,  on  mats  or  stools,  placed  close  against  the 
walls.  Servants  then  entered  with  water  and  towels,  with 
which  each  guest  cleansed  his  hands  and  mouth.  Pipes,  or 
rather  smoking-canes,  were  then  presented  in  order,  as  was 
supposed,  to  stimulate  the  appetite.  The  viands,  kept  warm 
by  chafing-dishes,  were  then  brought  in  on  artistically  worked 
plates  of  gold,  silver,  tortoise-shell,  or  earthenware,  and  each 
person,  before  beginning  to  eat,  threw  a  small  piece  of  food 
into  a  lighted  brazier,  as  an  ofiering  to  the  god  of  fire.  Many 
highly  seasoned  dishes  of  meat  and  fish  were  partaken  of,  and 
when  the  tables  were  cleared,  the  servants,  in  company  with 
the  attendants  of  the  guests,  feasted  on  the  remains  of  the 
banquet.  Chocolate  was  then  handed  round,  together  with 
water  for  washing  the  hands  and  rinsing  the  mouth.  The 
smoking-canes  were  again  introduced,  and  while  the  guests 
reclined  upon  their  mats,  the  music  suddenly  struck  up,  and 
the  young  people,  or  perhaps  some  professionals,  executed  a 
dance,  singing  at  the  same  time  an  ode  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. Professional  jesters  amused  the  audience  with  their 
jokes,  sometimes  appearing  disguised  as  foreigners,  whose  dia- 
lect and  peculiarities  they  imitated,  and  at  other  times  mim- 
icking old  women,  or  well-known  and  eccentric  individuals. 
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The  banquet  UBually  laaWd  tUl  midnight,  and  when  the  party 
broke  up  each  guest  received  at  parting  presents  of  dresses, 
gourds,  cacao-beans,  flowers,  or  articles  of  food. 

At  the  royal  feasts,  given  when  noblemen  came  to  the 
capital  to  render  homage  to  the  sovereign,  the  people  flocked 
in  from  the  provinces  in  great  numbers  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacles, which  consisted  of  theatrical  representations,  combats 
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between  gladiators,  fights  between  wild  beasts,  athletic  sports, 
musical  performances,  and  poetical  recitations  in  honor  of 
gods,  kings,  and  heroes.  The  nobles  partook  daily  of  ban- 
quets at  the  palace,  and  were  presented  by  the  monarch  with 
costly  gifts. 

Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement  among  the  Aztecs,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  great  public  dances,  at  which  the  per- 
formers were  numbered  by  the  thousand,  were  on  an  immeose 
scale.  The  choirs  and  bands  belonging  to  the  various  temples 
were  placed  in  charge  of  a  leader,  who  composed  the  ode  of  the 
day,  set  it  to  music,  instructed  the  musicians,  saw  that  all  did 
their  duty,  and  caused  every  fault  or  negligence  to  be  severely 
punished.  One  of  the  principal  dances,  called  the  ^vctclelizdi, 
took  place  either  in  the  plaza  or  in  the  court^yard  of  the  temple, 
in  the  centre  of  which  mats  wete  spread  for  the  musicians. 
The  nobles  and  aged  men  drew  up  in  a  circle  around  the 
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drums;  those  of  Inferior  rank  formed  the  second  cihsle,  and 
the  third  ring  was  composed  of  young  people.  Two  leading 
dancers  directed  the  movements,  and  their  steps  were  imitated 
by  all  the  rest. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  drums  were  beaten  lightly  to  a  well* 
known  tune,  started  by  the  leaders  and  taken  up  by  the  entire 
company,  all  of  them  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  move 
their  feet,  arms,  heads,  and  bodies  in  perfect  accord.  Each 
verse  or  couplet  was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  dancers 
keeping  time  with  rattles.  The  inner  circle  proceeded  at  a 
slow,  dignified  pace,  befitting  the  age  and  rank  of  those  who 
composed  it;  the  second  moved  somewhat  faster;  while  those 
in  the  outer  circle  approached  a  run  as  the  dance  became  live- 
lier, each  one  keeping  his  position  in  the  circle,  and  each  circuit 
being  completed  at  the  same  time.  The  motions  were  varied; 
at  one  time  the  dancers  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  at 
another  by  the  waist,  now  taking  their  left-hand  neighbor 
for  partner,  and  now  the  right.  After  the  first  song,  which 
referred  to  the  event  of  the  day,  a  popular  ode,  treating  of  the 
gods,  kings,  and  heroes,  was  sung  in  a  higher  scale  and  to  a 
livelier  measure.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the  succeeding 
songs,  each  one  becoming  higher  and  shriller  as  it  proceeded, 
and  flutes,  trumpets,  and  whistles  being  sometimes  used  to 
increase  the  eflFect.  When  one  set  of  dancers  became  tired, 
another  took  its  place,  and  so  the  dance  was  continued  through- 
out the  entire  day,  each  song  lasting  about  an  hour.  Mean- 
while jesters  and  clowns,  in  various  disguises,  passed  to  and 
fro  between  the  lines,  uttering  jokes,  cutting  capers,  and  serving 
refreshments. 

All  appeared  at  the  dances  as  richly  attired  as  their  means 
would  permit.  Noted  warriors  appeared  magnificently  dressed, 
and  sometimes  wore  shields  adorned  with  feathers.  Nobles 
were  in  court  dress,  the  outer  garment  being  a  rich  mantle 
knotted  at  the  shoulder.  In  their  hair  were  tassels  of  feathers 
and  gold,  in  their  lips  were  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  in  their  ears  were  golden  rings;  while  round  their 
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wrists  were  bracelets  of  the  same  metal,  and  strings  of  tur- 
quoises, and  some  had  gold  bells  attached  to  their  ankles. 
The  gayly  colored  garments  of  the  lower  classes  were  decorated 
with  feathers  and  embroider}^'  garlands  encircled  the  head; 
about  the  neck  were  strings  of  shells  and  beans,  and  on  the  arms 
and  necks  were  bracelets.  The  women  were  attired  in  gayly 
colored  dresses,  fancifully  embroidered,  and  adorned  with 
fringes. 

The  dramatic  performances  of  the  Aztecs  were  inferior,  as 
ppectacles,  to  the  choral  dances,  and  usually  took  the  character 
of  a  burlesque,  the  performers  wearing  masks  of  wood,  or  being 
disguised  as  animals.  No  special  building  was  erected  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  lower  porch  of  a  temple  frequently  served  for 
a  stage,  though  in  some  of  the  large  towns  a  permanent  stage 
was  built  in  the  plaza.  At  Cholula  plays  were  performed  on 
the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  which,  for  the  occa- 
sion, was  whitewashed  and  adorned  with  arches  of  feathers, 
flowers,  and  branches.  Here,  on  gala-days,  the  people  assem* 
bled  after  dinner  to  witness  the  entertainment,  in  which  the 
deaf,  lame,  blind,  sick,  and  deformed,  or  sometimes  prominent 
citizens,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  were  mimicked  and  bur- 
lesqued. He  who  acted  the  part  of  a  deaf  man  gave  absurd 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him;  the  lame  and  blind 
stumbled  around  the  stage,  while  the  sick  portrayed  the 
agonies  of  pain.  After  them  came  others  who  represented 
beetles,  frogs,  or  lizards,  croaking,  crawling,  and  hopping  to  and 
fro,  after  the  manner  of  the  creatures  which  they  imitated.  Boys 
from  the  temples  also  appeared  as  birds  and  butterflies,  and 
climbed  the  trees  in  the  court -yard.  The  priests  amused  them- 
selves and  the  audience  by  blowing  mud-balls  at  the  actors 
through  wooden  tubes,  and  praised  or  censured  the  j)erform- 
ance  in  jocular  mood.  The  entertainment  concluded  with  a 
dance,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  actors. 

The  gymnastic  and  acrobatic  feats  of  the  Mexicans  called 

forth  the  admiration  of  their  conquerors,  and   the  court  of 

Spain,  before  which  some  of  the  athletes  were  introduced,  was 
6 
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no  l60B  astooished  at  their  grace,  darixigy  and  stien^^  The 
so-called  Chinese  fix>t*balancing  trick,  in  which  the  perfonnnTy 
Ijring  on  his  back,  spins  a  heavy  pole  on  the  scdes  of  his  raised 
feet,  throws  it  up,  catches  it,  and  twirls  it  in  everj  direction, 
was  excelled  by  the  Nahua  gymnast,  who  twirled  the  pcde 
with  a  man  sitting  at  each  end  of  it.  A  favorite  fmX  was  fi>r 
three  men,  mounted  one  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  the 
third  standing  on  the  head  of  the  second,  to  move  slowly 
around  the  circle  of  spectators,  while  a  kind  of  dance  was  per* 
formed  by  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  human  column.  Again, 
an  acrobat  would  dance  on  the  top  of  a  beam,  the  lower  end 
of  which  was  forked,  and  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  two  other 
dancers.  Some  raised  a  stick  from  the  ground,  with  a  man 
balanced  at  the  end  of  it;  others  leaped  upon  a  stick  set  up- 
right in  the  ground,  or  danced  upon  the  tight-rope. 

A  game  displaying  considerable  grace  and  daring,  and 
known  as  the  bird-dance,  or  as  the  Spaniards  termed  it,  the 
flying  game,  was  performed  in  the  centre  of  an  open  place, 
generally  a  plaza.  Here  a  tall  pole  was  erected,  and  on  its 
top  was  placed  a  wooden  movable  cap,  resembling  an  inverted 
mortar,  to  which  were  fastened  four  stout  ropes,  supporting  a 
wooden  frame,  some  twelve  feet  square.  Four  longer  ropes 
were  wound  thirteen  times  around  the  pole,  just  below  the  cap, 
and  were  thence  passed  through  holes  made  in  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  frame,  their  ends  hanging  several  feet  below.  Four 
acrobats,  who  had  practised  some  time  previously  and  were 
disguised  as  birds,  ascended  by  loops  of  cord  tied  around  the 
pole,  and  each  one  having  fastened  a  rope  around  his  waist, 
they  started  in  circular  flight  with  outspread  wings.  The  im- 
pulse of  the  start  and  the  weight  of  the  men  set  the  frame  in 
motion,  and  the  rope  unwound  quicker  and  quicker,  enabling 
the  performers  to  describe  at  each  gyration  larger  circles. 
Other  performers,  all  richly  dressed,  were  perched  upon  the 
frame,  whence  they  ascended  in  turn  to  the  top  of  the  revolv- 
ing cap,  and  there  danced  and  beat  a  drum,  or  waived  a  flag, 
each  one  striving  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in  daring  and  skill. 
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As  the  acrobats  Deared  the  grouDd,  and  the  ropes  became 
untwisted,  those  on  the  frame  glided  down  them,  gaining  the 
ground  at  the  same  time,  and  sometimes  passing  from  one 
rope  to  another  in  their  descent. 

Running  was  practised,  not  onl}*  for  sport  or  exercise,  but  as 
a  profession;  for  the  king  employed  large  numbers  of  couriers, 
who  were  trained  for  the  purpose  from  early  childhood.  Races 
were  held  at  the  chief  temple  in  Mexico,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  priests,  at  which  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  four  competi- 
tors who  succeeded  in  first  gaining  the  topmost  of  the  120 
steps  The  Xahuas  must  also  have  been  expert  swimmers,  for 
it  is  said  that  travellers  usuallv  took  to  the  water  when  cross- 
ing  rivers,  the  bridges  being  used  only  by  those  who  carried 
burdens. 

Sham  fights  and  reviews  were  held,  both  for  the  training  of 
the  army  and  the  entertainment  of  the  multitude.  After  these 
spectacles  the  soldiers  competed  for  prizes  in  archery  or  throw- 
ing the  dart,  while  on  special  occasions,  as  the  coronation  of  a 
king,  they  wrestled  or  fought  with  wild  beasts,  and  animals 
were  pitted  against  each  other  in  fenced  enclosures. 

The  national  game  of  the  Aztecs,  called  the  tlachtliy  resembled 
the  modern  game  of  football,  and  was  quite  as  lively  and  full 
of  excitement.  As  an  instance  of  its  popularity,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  certain  number  of  towns  contributed,  by  way 
of  taxation,  16,000  balls,  which  were  of  solid  India-rubber,  and 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Li  all  the  larger  towns,  a 
special  play-ground  was  devoted  to  the  game,  and  the  kings 
kept  professional  players  for  their  own  diversion,  sometimes 
challenging  each  other  to  a  game.  The  ground,  called  the 
tlachco,  was  an  alley  100  feet  long  and  half  that  width,  except 
at  the  ends,  where  there  where  rectangular  nooks,  which 
doubtless  served  as  resting-places.  The  players,  of  whom 
there  were  two  or  three  on  each  side,  were  attired  only  in  the 
maxtlij  though  some  wore  skins  to  protect  the  parts  which 
came  in  contact  with  the  balls.  The  rule  was  to  hit  the  ball 
with  the  knee,  elbow,  or  shoulder,  as  agreed  upon,  and  a  point 
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was  scored  when  it  touched  or  was  driven  over  the  wall  at  the 
opposite  end.  To  strike  the  ball  with  any  part  of  the  body 
not  agreed  upon  caused  the  loss  of  a  point,  and  to  settle  such 
matters  without  dispute,  a  priest  acted  as  referee. 

On  each  of  the  side  walls,  at  equal  distances  from  the  ends, 
was  a  large  stone,  carved  with  images  of  idols,  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  ball.  He  who  by  chance  or  skill  drove  it 
through  one  of  these  holes,  not  only  won  the  game  for  his  side, 
but  was  entitled  to  the  cloaks  of  all  the  spectators;  and  the 
haste  with  which  the  latter  dispersed  in  order  to  save  their 
garments  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  amusing  part  of  the 
entertainment.  A  feat  so  diflBcult  was  of  course  rarely  achieved, 
and  he  who  accomplished  it  was  held  in  as  much  honor  as 
was  accorded  by  the  Greeks  to  a  victor  at  the  Olympic  games. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  dress  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
Mexico  appears  to  have  been  the  same.  In  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  the  natives  were  clad  in  skins, 
which  covered  only  the  lower  portions  of  the  body.  By  d^ 
grees  this  scanty  covering  was  exchanged  for  a  regular  cos- 
tume, though  still  consisting  merely  of  undressed  skins. 
As  civilization  advanced,  a  further  improvement  may  be 
noticed,  garments  being  manufactured  first  of  tanned  or  pre- 
pared skins,  then  of  maguey,  or  palm-tree  fibre,  and  finally  of 
cotton.  From  this  point  no  further  progress  was  made,  except 
in  adorning  the  attire  with  feather-work,  painting,  embroidery, 
gold-work,  and  jewelry. 

The  maxtli,  or  under-garment  of  the  men,  was  ornamented 
at  the  ends  with  colored  fringes  and  tassels.  Over  this  was 
worn  the  mantle,  which  was  merely  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
aboutfour  feet  square.  If  worn  over  both  shoulders,  the  upper 
ends  were  tied  in  a  knot  across  the  breast;  but  more  frequently 
it  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  knotted  under  the 
right  arm.  It  was  usually  colored  or  painted,  and  decorated 
with  feathers  and  furs,  the  edges  being  fringed  with  tufts  of 
cotton,  and  sometimes  with  gold.    The  rich  had  also  mantles 
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made  of  rabbit  and  other  skins,  or  of  fine  cotton,  into  which 
was  woven  rabbit  hair,  the  latter  being  for  use  in  cold  weather. 

The  attire  of  the  nobles  and  members  of  the  royal  household 
differed  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  only  in  fineness  of  ma- 
terial and  profusion  of  ornaments.  The  kings  appear  to  have 
worn  garments  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  their  subjects, 
but  in  other  respects  a  certain  style  of  dress  was  reserved  for 
royalty,  and  he  who  presumed  to  imitate  it  was  put  to  death. 
When,  however,  the  monarch  wished  to  confer  a  special  mark 
of  favor  on  some  valiant  soldier  or  distinguished  statesman,  he 
presented  him  with  one  of  his  garments,  and  its  wearer  was 
thenceforth  respected  as  a  man  whom  his  sovereign  delighted 
to  honor. 

Whenever  the  monarch  appeared  in  public  he  wore  the  royal 
crown,  called  copi/Zi,  which  was  made  of  solid  gold.  By  most 
writers  it  is  described  as  having  been  shaped  like  a  bishop's 
mitre;  but  the  hieroglN'phical  paintings  in  which  the  Mexican 
kings  are  represented  display  merely  a  golden  band,  running 
to  a  point  at  the  front,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  long 
feathers. 

Like  all  eemi-barbaro\is  nations,  the  Nahuas  were  in  the 
habit  of  loading  themselves  with  ornaments.  Those  worn  by 
the  kings,  the  nobles,  and  the  rich  were  of  gold  or  silver,  set 
with  precious  stones;  those  of  the  poorer  classes  were  of  cop- 
per or  bone,  set  with  imitations  in  crystal  of  the  rarer  jewels. 
The  various  trinkets  were  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  bracelets, 
armlets,  anklets,  and  rings  for  the  nose,  ears,  and  fingers.  The 
lower  lip  was  also  pierced,  and  precious  stones  or  crystals  in- 
serted, the  richer  classes  using  for  this  purpose  a  species  of 
emerald.  There  were  very  stringent  regulations  as  to  the  kind 
of  ornaments  which  the  different  classes  of  people  were  allowed 
to  wear,  and  it  is  said  that  to  certain  very  brave  though  low- 
bom  warriors,  permission  was  granted,  as  a  special  favor,  to 
wear  a  cheap  garland  or  crown;  but  on  no  account  must  it  be 
of  gold. 

As  a  rule,  Mexicans  wore*  the  hair  long,  and,  in  many  parts 
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of  the  empire,  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  cut  the  locks  of 
a  free-born  man  or  woman.  They  had  several  methods  of 
dressing  the  hair,  differing  according  to  rank  and  office,  though 
it  was  the  usual  custom  to  leave  it  hanging  loose  down  the 
back.  The  women  also  wore  it  in  the  latter  fashion;  but  it 
was  more  often  trimmed  in  various  modes.  Thus  some  wore 
it  long  on  the  temples  and  shaved  the  back  of  the  head;  others 
shaved  almost  the  entire  head,  and  others  again  twisted  the 
hair  with  dark  cotton  thread.  Unmarried  girls  always  wore 
the  hair  loose,  and  considered  it  especially  graceful  to  wear  it 
low  on  the  forehead.  It  was  also  fashionable  to  dye  the  locks 
with  a  species  of  black  clay,  or  with  an  herb  that  gave  to  them 
a  violet  shade. 

For  the  purpose  of  beautifying,  as  they  thought,  their  per- 
sons, the  Nahua  women  used  paint  freely,  and  among  some 
nations  they  were  also  tattoed.  The  Aztecs  besmeared  their 
faces  with  a  red,  yellow,  or  black  ointment,  composed  probably 
of  burnt  incense  and  dye,  and  colored  their  feet  black  with  the 
same  mixture.  Their  teeth,  after  being  cleansed,  were  stained 
with  cochineal,  and  the  hands,  neck,  and  breast  were  also 
painted.  The  Otomis  tattoed  their  breasts  and  arms,  making 
incisions  with  a  knife,  and  rubbing  into  them  a  blue  powder. 
They  stained  their  teeth  black,  and  daubed  their  bodies  with  a 
species  of  pitch,  covering  this  with  a  coating  of  some  lighter 
color. 

In  the  attire  of  the  women  there  was  little  difference  through- 
out Aniihuac.  Two  sleeveless  undergarments  of  skin,  palm- 
fibre,  or  cotton  covered  the  person  from  neck  to  ankle,  and 
were  often  neatlv  embroidered  and  ornamented.  Out  of  doors 
one  or  more  outer  di:es8es  were  worn,  of  different  lengths,  the 
longest  one  being  underneath.  White  mantles,  painted  in 
various  designs  on  the  outside,  and  similar  in  size  and  shape 
to  those  used  by  men,  were  also  worn  by  females,  and  to  the 
upper  edge  was  fastened  a  hood,  which  served  as  a  covering 
for  the  head. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LANGUAGE,    HIKROGLYPHICS.    EDUCATION.    AND    CALENDAR. 

The  Nahua,  Aztec,  or  Mexican  was  the  language  spoken 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Montezuma's  empire,  from  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac  eastward  to  tl)e  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along 
its  shores  almost  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Pacific.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  languages  of  the  Toltecs  and  Chichimecs 
diflfered  from  each  other,  and  from  the  Aztec,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  traces  have  been  found  of  a  language  more  ancient 
than  any  of  them.  A  careful  examination  of  early  authorities 
shows,  however,  that  they  were  one  language,  and  that  the 
Xahua  tongue  was  the  oldest  language  of  Anahuac. 

Of  all  the  languages  spoken  on  the  American  continent,  Hie 
Aztec  was  the  most  perfect,  approaching  in  this  respect  the 
tongues  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  surpassing  many  of  them 
in  elegance  of  expression.  It  abounds  in  tropes  and  metaphors, 
and  some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  excels  in  beauty  the 
Latin.  The  missionaries  found  it  suflBcient  for  their  purpose, 
and  without  the  aid  of  foreign  words  could  express  all  the 
shades  of  their  doctrines,  from  the  thunderings  and  anathemas 
of  Sinai  to  the  sublime  teachings  of  Christ.  Its  principal  defect 
is  the  length  of  the  words,  some  of  them  almost  rivalling  the 
compound  word  known  to  Greek  scholars,  containing  nearly 
eighty  syllables,  and  signifying  a  dish  made  of  all  kinds  of 
dainties.  In  Aztec  a  single  word  often  conveyed  the  meaning 
of  a  phrase,  as  iepetiilan,  *  above  the  mountain,'  atlizco,  *  above 
the  water,'  cauuhnahunc,  *  near  to  the  trees,'  Popocatepetl,  'smok- 
ing moxmtain.'  Words  were  compounded  not  merely  by  jux- 
taposition, or  placing  single  words  side  by  side,  but  also  with 
regard  to  brevity  and  euphony,  or  beauty  of  sound,  letters  and 
syllables  being  frequently  omitted.  Though  the  Mexicans 
composed  in  verse,  no  specimens  of  their  poetry  have  been  pre- 
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Berved,  except  in  the  form  of  traQslations.  The  following  is 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  rendered  literally  from 
the  Nahoa  language: — 

Totatzine    yuilhuicac  timoyez-tioa,  mayectenehualo  inmo- 

Our  KTtMd  Father  who  beavea  In  ut  Iw  pcslocd  thr 

tocatsin;  mahualauh  inmotlatocayotzin,  machihualo  intlaltic- 

OMnai  majr  coma  ihy  klagdom,  be  dona         earth  aboT* 

pac  inmotlanequilitzin,  injiihchichihualo  inilhuiuac;  intotlax- 

tbrtrlll,  a>  I]  doaa  hearea  In;        our  bread 

calmomoztlaetotecbmonequimaaxcanxitechmomaquill;  max- 

everr  dar  lo  m    Unecesitatf       u>-daf  |lr«  lu;  lor- 

itechmetlapopohuili   iototlatlacol,  iniuh   tiquintlapop    olhuia 
llTe  tu  our  tlQi:  u  we  fonlTa 

intechtlatla  calhuia;  macamoxitechmomacahuili  inicamo  ipan 

thoae  who        uaodTeod:  Ibou  not  lu  lew!  tbM  not        In 

tihuetzizque    inteneyeyecoltiliztli    ^anye-  xitechmomaquixtili 

w«  tall  Id  temptiUlon:  bul  delivei  lu 

inyhuicpa  inamoqualli. 
againit         Inim  not  good. 

Many  comparisons  have  been  made  between  the  Aztec  and 
various  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  Greek,  the  San- 
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Bkrit,  the  Hebrew,  the  PhtEnician,  the  Egyptian,  the  Tynan, 
the  Japanese,  the  German,  the  Keltic,  and  even  the  Polyne- 
sian; but  under  analysis  all  these  fancied  affinities  ranleh. 
Similarities  in  words  mav  of  course  be  found  between  the  Az- 
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teo  and  other  tongues,  but  they  are  probably  acoidentaL 
Some  rem&rkable  analogies  have  been  found,  among  trhich 
may  be  mentioned  the  word  signifying  God,  which  is  in  the 
Aztec  Teotl;  and  in  the  Greek  Btir,  but  at  present  the  Nahua 
tongue  stands  alone,  as  one  of  the  independent  languages  of 
the  world. 
The  hiert^lyphical  records  of  the  Aztecs,  by  which  phrase 


is  meant  their  picture-writings  and  carvings  in  stone,  used  to 
represent  the  various  events  of  life,  included  their  traditions 
and  historical  annals,  n-ith  the  names  of  their  kings  and  nobles 
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and  tboBe  of  their  ancestors.  They  also  contained  lists  and 
tribute  rolls  of  prorinces  and  towns,  land  titles,  laws,  religious 
rites,  educational  systems,  processes  used  in  manufacture,  etc. 
The  characters  used  in  their  hieroglN'phics  were  painted  in 
bright  colors,  on  long  strips  of  paper,  cloth,  or  parchment,  or 
carved  in  stone.  Specimens  which  stiil  exist  show  that  they 
were  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  were  not  greatly  in- 
ferior to  written  annals.  For  many  years  after  the  conquest 
the  Spaniards  made  use  of  them  to  settle  lawsuits,  adjust 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  they  have  been  of  great 
value  in  throwing  light  on  ancient  historj'.  It  is  probable  that 
the  art,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  to  ordinarj'  records,  was  understood  by  all  educated  per- 
sons, though  regarded  as  a  myster}^  by  the  common  people. 

The  figures  were  painted  in  bright  colors  on  long  strips  of 
cotton  clotli,  on  parchment  or  prepared  skins,  and  on  maguey 
paper,  which  were  afterward  rolled  up,  or  more  frequently 
folded  into  the  shape  of  books,  termed  amatly  and  furnished 
with  thin  wooden  covers.  Unfortunately,  the  most  valuable  of 
these  picture-writings  have  been  destroyed.  Their  contents 
were  believed  to  be  for  the  most  part  religious  mysteries, 
painted  devices  of  the  evil  one,  the  strongest  band  that  held  the 
people  to  their  original  faith,  and  therefore  the  most  formida- 
ble  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  true  faith.  Hence  their  de- 
struction was  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  To  Juan  de  Zumarraga  belongs  the  imeviable  dis- 
tinction of  making  a  public  bonfire  of  the  national  archives 
of  the  Aztecs. 

The  plate  on  the  following  page  describes  in  four  groups  the 
education  of  Aztec  children  under  the  care  of  their  parents. 
In  the  first  group,  the  father  (fig.  3)  is  punishing  his  son  by 
holding  him  over  the  fumes  of  burning  chile  (fig.  5),  while  the 
mother  threatens  her  daughter  with  the  same  punishment 
Figures  2  and  S  represent,  like  11, 16,  20,  24,  30,  and  34  in  the 
other  groups,  the  child's  allowance  of  tortillas  at  each  meal. 
In  the  second  group,  the  son  is  punished  by  being  stretched 
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naked  on  the  wet  ground,  and  with  his  hands  tied,  while  the  girl 
is  compelled  to  sweep,  or  perhaps  is  being  taught  to  sweep.  In 
the  third  group,  the  boys  are  employed  in  conveying  wood  (fig. 
21)  and  reeds  on  the  back  or  in  a  canoe,  and  the  girl  is  being 
taught  how  to  make  tortillas  (fig.  27),  and  perform  household 
work  (figs.  23,  25,  26,  28).  In  the  last  group,  the  father  is 
teaching  his  son  the  art  of  fishing,  and  the  mother  is  instruct- 
ing the  daugliter  in  wea^ing.  The  small  circles  (figs.  1,  10, 
\\\  20)  indicate  the  age  of  the  children.  The  characters  near 
the  mouth  of  the  parents  indicate  that  they  are  in  the  act  of 
speaking.  The  figure  14  is  a  symbol  of  night,  and  indicates 
that,  as  a  punishment,  the  child  is  compelled  to  sweep  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

On  the  two  following  pages  is  a  copy  of  a  painting  taken 
from  the  work  of  the  chronicler  Ramirez,  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable authorities  on  the  subject  of  picture-writing.  This  paint- 
ing? preserved  in  the  National  Museum,  and  about  20  by  27 
inches  in  size,  was  depictured  on  the  finest  quality  of  maguey 
paper,  and  afterward  on  linen. 

The  winding  and  almost  parallel  lines,  with  numerous  foot- 
prints, by  which  the  groups  of  figures  are  united,  represent  a 
journey,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  entire  painting  de- 
picts the  wanderings  of  the  Aztec  nation.  The  square  at  the 
right  and  near  the  centre  of  the  second  page  represents  the 
country  from  which  they  started,  and  figures  1  and  2  perhaps 
express  its  name,  although  the  interpretation  is  doubtful. 
Figure  3  is  a  symbol  of  the  Aztec  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  and 
figure  4  is  a  *  curved  mountain,*  or  the  city  of  Culhuacan,  on 
the  borders  of  a  lake  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Figure  5  is  a 
bird  speaking  to  the  people  in  figure  6;  and  among  the  Aztecs, 
as  is  related,  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  song  of  a  bird 
caused  them  to  decide  on  their  first  migration. 

The  fifteen  human  forms  in  figures  7  and  12  are  the  chieff 
of  the  migrating  tribes.     At  their  first  stopping-place  they  rv 
mained  for  a  cycle  of  years  (fig.  8),  and  perhaps  built  a  tem- 
ple (fig.  11).    For  ten  years,  as  indicated  by  the  ten  circles 
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they  remained  at  Cincotlan  (fig.  15).  Figure  17  is  interpreted 
as  meaning  humiliation,  and  figure  18  as  the  place  of  caves. 
At  the  next  stopping-place,  figure  20  represents  a  corpse,  pre- 
pared for  burial,  his  name,  as  shown  by  the  character  over  his 
head,  being  that  of  the  central  figure  in  the  group  displayed 
in  figure  7.  As  this  name  does  not  appear  again,  the  meaning 
perhaps  may  be  that  one  of  the  tribes  had  become  extinct. 
But  to  learn  the  meaning  of  all  these  hieroglyphic  symbols 
would  be  a  somewhat  wearisome  task,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
further  to  explain  them. 

The  education  of  children  was  commenced  by  their  parents 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  walk,  and  was  finished  by 
the  priests.  Apart  from  the  superstition,  idolatry,  and  cruelty 
with  which  all  Aztec  institutions  were  more  or  less  tainted, 
the  care  taken  to  mould  aright  the  minds  of  youth  of  both 
sexes  is  not  unworthy  of  note.  Parents  and  priests  endeavored 
to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  truth  and  a  horror  of  vice. 
Respect  for  their  elders,  and  modesty  in  their  actions,  were 
among  their  first  lessons,  and  theft  and  lying  were  severely 
punished. 

In  a  series  of  ancient  Aztec  paintings  are  represented  the 
manner  in  which  children  were  trained,  the  portion  of  food 
allowed  them,  the  labors  in  which  they  were  employed,  and 
the  punishments  inflicted  on  those  who  were  refractory.  Dur- 
ing their  fourth  and  fifth  years,  boys  were  accustomed  to  light 
bodily  labor,  such  as  carrying  small  burdens,  while  girls 
were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  distaff.  At  this  age,  their 
allowance  of  bread  was  one  cake  at  each  meal.  When  six  or 
seven  years  old,  the  boy  followed  his  father  to  the  market-place, 
and  gathered  up  grains  of  com,  or  other  trifles  that  lay  un- 
noticed aroimd  the  stalls,  while  the  girl  is  represented  as 
learning  the  art  of  spinning,  under  the  guidance  of  her  mother, 
who  alternately  instructs  and  lectures  her.  The  ration  of 
bread  was  now  a  cake  and  a  half,  and  this  allowance  was  con- 
tinued until  the  thirteenth  year,  when  it  was  increased  to  two 
cakes. 
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Next  come  the  various  modes  of  punishing  disobedient 
children.  When  eight  years  of  age,  they  were  merely  shown 
the  instruments  of  punishment  as  a  warning.  At  ten«  boys 
who  proved  refractory  were  pricked,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  with  thorns  of  the  maguey,  while  girls  were  pricked  in 
the  hands  and  wrists.  If  this  did  not  suffice,  they  were  beaten 
with  rods.  At  eleven,  unruly  children  of  both  sexes  were  held 
over  a  pile  of  burning  chile,  and  forced  to  inhale  the  smoke, 
which  caused  extreme  pain.  At  twelve,  a  bad  boy  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  exposed  during  the  entire  day  in  a  damp 
place,  while  a  naughty  girl  was  roused  from  her  slumbers  at 
night  and  ordered  to  sweep  out  the  entire  house.  Between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  boys  were  employed  in  fishing, 
or  in  bringing  wood  from  the  mountains,  by  land  or  in  canoes, 
and  girls  spent  their  time  in  cooking,  weaving,  and  grinding 
com.  The  former  were  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  priests 
for  religious  instruction,  or  were  trained  for  the  army  by  an 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  schools  or  colleges  were  of  two  distinct  classes.  Those 
attended  by  the  common  people  were  called  telpochcalliy  or 
^houses  of  the  youths,'  and  there  was  at  least  one  in  each  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  after  the  manner  of  our  public  schools.  The 
telpochtlato,  or  'chief  of  youth,'  instructed  them  how  to  sweep 
out  the  sanctuary,  to  replenish  the  fire  in  the  sacred  censers, 
to  cleanse  the  school-house,  to  do  penance,  and  to  gather  wood 
for  the  temple.  Boys  were  also  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  were  taught  how  to  sing  and  dance,  the  latter  accomplish- 
ments being  considered  an  essential  part  of  their  education. 
At  sixteen,  and  sometimes  at  an  earlier  age,  they  were  with- 
drawn from  school  in  order  to  follow  a  trade  or  profession, 
though  what  qualifications  they  had  acquired  for  either  is  not 
recorded  by  the  chroniclers. 

Youths  of  noble  descent  and  those  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood were  educated  at  some  college  or  monastery,  termed  in 
the  Aztec  calemac.  They  were  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences known  to  the  Mexicans,  as  history,  religion,  philosophy, 
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law,  astronomy,  the  inscription  and  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphics, heroic  Boogs,  and  eacred  hymns.  Their  courage, 
strength,  and  endurance  were  severelj'  tested,  and  at  an  early 
age  they  were  made  to  realize  the  bardsbipE  of  camp  life.  All 
who  displayed  qualities  befitting  a  soldier  met  with  suitable 
promotion  and  reward.  The  Nahuas  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  of  some  of  the 
planets,  and  observed  and  recorded  eclipses,  thougb  not  asorib- 
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ing  them  to  natural  causes.  In  their  calendar  they  divided 
time  into  ages  of  two  cycles,  each  cycle  consisting  of  four  peri- 
ods of  thirteen  years,  and  the  years  being  designated  by  signs 
and  names,  with  numbers  in  orderly  arrangement,  as  appears 
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on  their  sculptured  atones.  The  year  was  divided  into  eigh- 
teen months  of  twenty  days,  with  five  additional  days  to  com- 
plete the  year,  extra  days  being  also  added  at  the  end  of  each 
cycle,  and  the  months  divided  into  four  periods  corresponding 
to  weeks,  so  that  there  was  -no  essential  difference  between 
their  system  and  ovir  own. 


^^^^Ojttaslilwphr^ 
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A  cycle  was  represented  in  their  paintings  by  fignres  in  hiero- 
glyphica,  each  repeated  thirteen  times,  and  placed  in  a  cir- 
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cle,  aroond  which  w&s  painted  a  snake  holding  its  tail  in  its 
moath,  at  each  of  the  four  cardinal  pointe  being  a  twist,  as 
shown  in  the  plate  subjoined. 

Bach  month  was  represented  by  a  hieroglyph  having  a  cer> 
tain  meaning,  and  uBually  referring  to  some  feast  or  natural 
event,  as  the  ripenmg  of  fruit  or  the  falling  of  rain,  although 
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there  is  much  difference  of  opi  nion  among  authorities  as  to  tbe 
names  and  position  of  the  luonthe.     Tilxtl,  the  first  month,  foi 
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instance,  me&ns,  actording  td  one  of  the  chroniclera,  'mother 
of  the  gods,'  and  according  to  another,  it  means  'fire.'  Ylz* 
eaUi,  the  one  next  to  it  on  the  diagram,  has  been  variously 
translated  as  'skill,'  'regeneration,'  and  'the  sprouting  of 
grass.' 

As  to  the  names  of  the  days  and  the  order  in  which  they 
follow  one  another,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  reconcile 
one   with   another   the   hyeroglyphic   signs   which   represent 
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them.  Cipactli,  for  instance,  a  word  the  correct  meaning  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained,  is  variously  represented  as  an 
animal's  head  with  open  mouth,  as  a  fish  with  flint  knives  in 
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the  back,  OS  a  lizard  with  a  very  long  tAil,  and  in  other  m<«i- 
BtroQB  forme. 

In  a  photograph  of  a  calendar  atone,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  four  angular  epacee  project,  as  will  be  Been,  from 
the  circle  of  days,  dividing  the  stone  into  quarters,  each  of 
which  has  ten  visible  squares,  and  the  Bpacee  cover  twelve 
more,  making  fifty-two  in  all.  In  each  square  are  five  oblong 
marks,  which  multiplied  by  52  give  260,  or  the  first  period 
of  the  Mexican  ritual  year.  The  figures  and  hieroglyphics 
around  the  outer  edge  have  never  yet  l>een  deciphered,  or  if 
BO,  the  various  interpretations  given  by  different  writers  are  so 
contradictorv  that  thev  are  of  little  value. 


ScDLRuaxD  Fm>!ci  or  BriLDno  a  Kabak,  Vi 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WAB  AND  WEAPOKa 

As  might  be  expected  among  an  ambitions  and  warlike 
people,  the  military  profession  ranked  among  the  Nahuas 
above  all  others,  save  that  of  the  priests.  To  children  were 
related  by  priest  and  parent  the  chivalrous  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  whose  daring  they  were  taught  to  imitate;  and  titles, 
rewards,  and  posts  of  honor  awaited  him  who  proved  himself  a 
soldier.  The  king  might  not  receive  his  crown  until,  with  his 
own  hands,  he  had  secured  captives  to  be  offered  at  the  feast 
of  his  coronation;  the  priests  ranked  foremost  among  their 
deities  the  god  of  battles;  and  war,  whatever  its  pretext,  was 
always  regarded  as  a  religious  crusade.  For  the  victor,  the 
highest  of  earthly  rewards  were  in  store,  and  the  soul  of  him 
who  fell  in  combat  took  instant  £ight  to  heaven.  Cowardice 
only  and  defeat  were  to  be  dreaded. 

The  Nahua  warrior  served  without  pay,  and  was  rewarded 
only  with  promotion;  but  promotion  surely  followed  brilliant 
exploits,  though  performed  by  the  lowest  soldier,  while  apart 
from  such  deeds,  he  of  noble  birth  could  not  hope  for  advance- 
ment. Special  care  was  given,  however,  to  the  sons  of  lords 
destined  for  the  profession  of  arms.  At  an  early  age  their 
heads  were  shaved,  except  for  a  tuft  at  the  back,  and  at  fifteen 
the  youth  was  sent  to  the  field  of  battle  in  charge  of  veteran 
warriors.  If,  with  their  aid,  he  should  capture  a  prisoner,  the 
tuft  was  removed,  and  in  its  place,  one  was  presented  to  him, 
adorned  with  plumes,  to  be  worn  over  the  ear.  On  his  return 
he  was  thus  addressed  by  his  uncles  or  grandparents:  "My 
child,  the  sun  and  the  earth  have  washed  and  renewed  thy 
face,  because  thou  didst  dare  to  attempt  the  capture  of  an 
enemy  in  company  with  others.  Lo,  now  it  were  better  to 
abandon  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  enemv  than  that   thou 
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shouldst  again  take  a  prisoner  with  the  aid  of  others,  because, 
should  it  so  happen,  they  ynXi  place  another  tuft  over  thine  other 
ear  and  thou  wilt  appear  like  a  girl;  truly,  it  were  better  thou 
shouldst  die  than  this  should  happen  to  thee."  If,  after  a  fair 
trial,  the  youth  failed  to  take  a  captive,  he  was  disgraced,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  warrior  in  the  eyes  of  his  comrades;  but  if,  un- 
aided, he  was  successful,  he  was  led  before  the  king,  whose 
stewards  presented  him  with  mantles  and  raaxtlis  of  the  col- 
ors and  designs  to  which  his  deeds  entitled  him. 

Tliree  militarv  orders  were  established  by  the  Aztecs,  the 
members  of  which  were  called  princes,  eagles,  and  tigers.  To 
the  first  of  these  belonged  Montezuma  II.,  who,  when  he  took 
the  field,  wore  greaves  and  bracelets  of  gold.  Around  his  neck 
was  a  golden  collar,  and  chains  of  gold  and  precious  stones; 
from  his  ears  and  lower  lip  depended  ornaments  of  gold, 
set  with  emeralds,  and  from  head  to  waist  was  suspended  the 
glittering  decoration  of  royalty,  wrought  of  costly  feathers  and 
jewels.  On  liis  shield  was  displayed  in  feather-work  the  royal 
coat  of  arms,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  large  shell,  on  which  he 
gave  the  signal  for  battle. 

The  armor  of  the  Nahua  knights,  though  of  little  avail 
against  the  fire-arms  and  swordsmanship  of  the  Spaniards, 
sen'ed  well  for  protection  against  Mexican  weapons.  Shields 
were  usually  made  of  bamboo  cane,  bound  firmly  together, 
and  covered  with  hide.  They  were  ornamented  according  to 
the  rank  and  taste  of  the  bearer,  those  of  the  nobles  being 
plated  with  gold  and  with  a  hea%'}-  boss  in  the  centre.  On 
portions  of  the  coast  tortoise  shells,  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  were  used  as  shields.  Tlje  body  armor  of  the  nobles 
consisted  of  a  breast-piece  of  quilted  cotton,  one  or  two  inches 
in  thickness,  over  wliich  was  worn  a  thick  coat  of  the  same 
material,  decorated  with  feathers.  This  covering  was  com- 
pletely arrow-proof,  and  was  afterward  adopted  by  the  Span- 
iards in  place  of  their  heavy  mail  of  steel.  Arm  and  leg 
guards  of  wood,  covered  with  leather  or  gold  plates,  and  hel- 
mets, shaped  and  painted  to  represent  the  head  of  a  tiger. 
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serpent,  or  mntster,  completed  the  defensiTe  armor.  Over  a 
coirsss  of  gold  and  silver  plates  some  of  the  wealthier  lords 
wore  a  garment  of  feathers,  which,  it  is  said,  would  ward  off 
the  stroke  of  an  arrow  or  javelin. 


A2TK)  K.NIOHT. 


The  offensive  weapons  of  the  Aztecs  cooslBted  of  bows  and 
arrows,  slings,  clubs,  spears,  swords,  and  javelins,  and  in  their 
use  the  soldiers  were  thoroughly  skilled.  The  bow,  made  of 
tough,  elastic  wood,  was  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  for 
strings  they  used  the  sinews  of  animals  or  twisted  stags'  hair. 
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The  arrow  was  of  light  cane,  with  a  few  inches  of  oak  at  the 
end,  in  which  was  inserted  a  fish  bone,  or  a  point  of  obsidian. 
The  sling  was  made  of  braided  fibre,  broader  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  ends,  and  missiles  were  carried  in  a  pouch  sus- 
pended from  the  waist.  The  club  tapered  from  the  handle 
toward  the  point,  and  was  filled  with  jagged  pieces  of  obsidian 
or  tempered  copper,  the  spears  being  pointed  with  the  same 
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materials.  The  swords  were  of  tough  wood,  about  three  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  with  a  flat  blade,  to  both  sides  of  which 
were  fastened  transversely  sharpened  pieces  of  odsidian. 
Many  of  them  were  two-handed,  and  it  is  said  that,  with  this 
weapon,  a  powerful  warrior  could,  at  one  blow,  cut  a  man  in 
two  or  sever  a  horse's  head.  The  javelin,  like  the  arrow,  was 
made  of  bamboo,  the  point  being  hardened  in  the  fire  or  tipped 
with  copper,  bone,  or  obsidian.  Of  all  the  weapons  of  the 
Aztecs  these  were  the  most  dreaded  by  their  Spanish  conquer- 
ors. 

When  war  was  declared,  an  expedition,  if  an  important  one, 
was  composed  of  several  diAisionp,  each  of  8,000  men.  The 
priests  with  their  idols  set  forth  in  advance,  followed  at  an  in* 
terval  of  one  day's  march  by  the  choice  battalions  of  the  army; 
next  came  the  soldiers  of  Mexico;  after  them  the  Tezcucans, 
and  then  those  of  Tlacopan,  the  rear  being  closed  by  the  troops 
of  other  provinces,  and  all  the  divisions  being  separated  by  a 
dav's  march. 

The  battle  was  sometimes  fought  on  neutral  ground  between 
the  confines  of  two  territories,  a  space  being  re6er\^ed  for  this 
purpose  and  left,  uncultivated.  Before  the  action  commenced, 
the  high-priest  or  chieftain  addressed  the  soldiers,  reminding 
them  of  the  glory  to  be  gained  by  \ictory,  and  the  eternal  bliss 
in  store  for  those  who  fell,  and  concluded  by  exhorting  them 
to  fight  valiantly,  and  put  their  trust  in  the  god  of  battles 
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The  combat  was  opened  hj  the  archers,  slingers,  and  javelin 
men,  who,  as  they  <Usoharged  their  missiles,  gradually  drew 
nearer  to  the  foe,  until  they  came  to  close  quarters  and  could 
use  their  swords  and  spears.  All  movements,  whether  in  ad- 
vance or  in  retreat,  were  rapidly  executed,  and  sometimes  re- 
treat was  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy  into  an 
ambuscade.  The  captains  and  commanders  of  divisions  used 
every  eflFort  to  keep  their  men  together,  and  especially  to  pro- 
tect the  standard,  for  if  that  was  captured  the  battle  was  con- 
sidered lost,  and  all  took  to  flight. 

The  principal  object  was  not  to  slay,  but  to  take  prisoners, 
and  when  an  enemy  refused  to  surrender,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  leg  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape.  Ransom  was  never  ac- 
cepted for  captives,  and  with  rare  exceptions  they  were  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  When,  however,  a  renowned  captain 
or  noble  was  made  prisoner,  he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of 
fighting  for  his  liberty,  the  ground  selected  being  an  open  space 
near  the  temple  of  the  war  god,  large  enough  to  contain  a  vast 
multitude.  In  the  centre  was  a  circular  mound,  about  eight 
feet  high,  with  steps  leading  to  the  top,  where  was  placed  a 
large  round  stone,  smooth  and  adorned  with  figures.  To  this 
stone,  called  temalacatlj  the  captive  was  fastened  by  the  ankle, 
his  weapons  being  a  sword  and  shield.  His  capturer,  better 
armed  than  his  opponent,  then  mounted  the  stone  to  do  battle 
with  him.  Both  men  fought  desperately,  the  prisoner  for  his 
life  and  liberty,  and  his  adversary  to  sustain  his  reputation. 
If  the  former  was  vanquished,  he  was  at  once  led  to  the  sacri- 
fice, and  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  military  honors.  If^ 
however,  he  overcame  his  adversary  and  six  other  combatants, 
with  whom  he  must  fight  in  succession,  he  was  allowed  his 
liberty,  the  spoils  taken  from  him  were  restored,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  people  covered  with  glory. 


CHAPTER    Xn. 

ANTIQUmES. 

The  rains  diBcovered  in  the  northern  regions  of  Mexico  are 
of  a  ruder  description  than  those  found  toward  the  south, 
bel(»iging,  apparently,  to  couiniunities  of  no  great  size  and 
strength,  and   built   mainly  for  defence.     In   the   sierras  of 


north-western  Chihuahua  is  a  celebrated  group  called  the 
Casas  Grandes,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  from  five  to  thirty 
feet  above  the  suirounding  d^rie,  and  in  some  parts,  five  feet 
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in  thickness.  The  remains  are  similar  in  character  and  de- 
sign to  those  found  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  materials 
used  being  adobe,or  eun-diied  blocks  of  mud  and  gravel.  The 
largest  building  of  this  group  was  eight  hundred  feet  long  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth.  It  was  of  rectangular 
shape,  and  built  in  succesEiTe  terraces,  the  highest,  which  was 
also  the  innermost,  probably  ha\'ing  six  or  seven  stories,  for 
remnants  of  the  interior  walls,  fifty  feet  in  height,  are  still  in 
existence.  In  ruins  of  this  class,  there  are  no  indications  that 
they  were  used  for  religious  worship. 

The  most  remarkable  ruins  in  nortliem  tiexico  are  those 
found  at  Quemada  in  Zacatecas,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
the  capital  of  that  state.  In  these  extensive  remains  are  found 
broad  stone  terraces  and  wide  causeways,  time-worn  p}*ramid8, 
and  huge  columns,  seventeen  feet  in  circumference  and  eigh- 
teen  feet  in  height.  Massive  walls  of  various  dimensions,  some 
of  them  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  rise  above  the  debris.     These 
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monoments  tell  of  a  powerful  people,  and  are  specially  inter- 
esting because  they  display  features  not  elsewhere  noted,  and 
bear  little  resemblance  to  those  discovered  farther  to  the  north 
and  south. 

At  Tollan,  the  modern  Tula,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Toltecs,  extensive  ruins  were  found  at  tlie  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  and  in  later  years  many  interesting  relics  were  un- 
earthed, among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  xodiac  and  a  hier- 
oglyph now  in  the  linlel  over  the  principal  entrance  of  the  great 
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Easthes  Vasb,  Tula. 


church  at  Tola,  and  a  beautiful  font  at  the  door  of  the  same 
building. 

The  valley  of  Mexico  is  rich  in  antiquities.  About  thirty 
milea  to  the  north  of  the  capital  are  the  niina  of  Teotihuacan, 
or  the  City  of  the  Gods,  the  letter  A  in  the  plan  showing  the 
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positioD  of  tbe  Pyramid  of  the  Moon;  B,  the  Pyramid  of  the 
8uii;  CD,  the  Road  of  the  Deud;  and  E,  the  Citadel;  tbe 
smaller  letters  and  numerals  marking  scattered  mounds 
and  miscellaneous  relics.  The  Pj-ramid  of  the  Moou  has  a 
base  measuring  42()  feet  from  north  to  eouth,  and  511  feet  from 
east  to  west,  its  height  being  137  feet.  The  Pyramid  of  tbe 
Sun  is  of  lai^er  dimensions,  having  a  base  of  735  feet  from 
east  to  weBt,  with  a  height  of  203  feet.  These  etructures  are 
about  half  a  mile  apart,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  latter 
the  surrounding  ruins  can  be  easily  traced;  the  plough  passes 
over  the  foundatioue  of  this  once  populous  city,  and  its  site  is 
covered  with  fields  of  maize.  The  Road  of  the  Dead  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  lines  of  mounds,  forming  an  avenue  250  feet 
wide,  extending  from  the  Pyramid  of  the  ^looii  to  a  stream,  on 
the  south  side  of  which  is  the  Citadel,  a  quadrangular  encloeure 
984  feet  square. 

At  Tezcuco  many  interesting  traces  remain  of  ahoriglQal 


architecture.  Wherever  excavations  have  been  made,  frag- 
ments of  building  material  are  found,  and  in  the  house  ivalls 
of  the  modem  city  are  sculptured  lilocks  of  stone,  used  in  the 
tonstruction  of  edifices  many  centuries  ago.  But  the  finest 
ruins  in  this  part  of  Mexico  are  at  Xochicalco,  or  the  Hill  of 
Flowers,  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of  the  capital.  In  this 
bill  subterranean  galleries  and  apartments  have  been  discov* 
ered,  and  on  its  summit  are  tlie  remains  of  a  lieautifully  sculp- 
ttired  pyramid,  built  of  large  blocks  of  granite  or  porphyry, 
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quarried  maii7  leagues  from  the  Bpot,  though  some  of  them 
are  eleven  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  that 
this  structure  consisted  of  five  receding  stories,  all  of  which 


remaiaed  as  late  as  1755;  but  the  wholesale  vandalism,  per* 
mitted  within  recent  years,  has  done  its  work;  the  stones  being 
carried  away  by  the  proprietors  of  neighboring  sugar-works,  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  their  furnaces. 


FoBiTttaa  R    ia      iloxTE  Alba. 


In  the  state  of  Oajaca,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Zapotecs  and 
Mlxtecs,  there  is  also  a  rich  field  for  antiquarian  research.  In 
Huahuapan,  and  elsewhere  on  its  northern  border,  are  many 
interesting  rehca,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Quiotpec 
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and  Salado  stands  a  hill,  a  mile  in  length  and  over  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  the  sides  of  which,  where  not  precipitous, 
are  covered  with  ruins.  The  slopes  are  terraced  and  supported 
with  perpendicular  walls  of  stone,  upon  the  terraces  being  the 
foundations  of  small  buildings,  mounds  in  great  number,  and 
underground  tombs.  On  the  summit  are  the  remains  of  more 
stately  edifices,  probably  of  palaces  and  temples. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  city  of  Oajaca  are  the  extensive 
mounds  and  fortifications  of  Monte  Alban,  built  on  a  plateau 
about  900  yards  long  and  300  yards  wide,  and  extending  along 


TUk3i  OF  MiTLA. 


the  summit  of  a  range  of  precipitous  hills.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  spacious  courts,  mounds  traversed  by  gal- 
leries at  the  base,  and  enormous  masses  of  masonr}',  the  rem- 
nants of  t<*mples,  palaces,  and  forts.     These  are  considered  by 
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more  than  one  authority  the  oldest  traces  of  native  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  nioet  celebrated  group  of  ruins  in  Oajaca,  and 
probably  the  finest  in  all  the  territory  of  the  Nahuas,  is  the 
one  at  Mitla,  the  former  abode  and  burial-place  of  the  Zapotec 
kings.  The  figures  1,  %  3,  and  4  mark  the  structures  usually 
regarded  as  palaces,  o  and  7  are  pyramids,  and  6  shows  the 
site  of  the  village.  No  ruins  in  Mexico  are  more  elaborately 
ornamented  in  the  peculiar  mosaic  style  which  distinguishes 
them,  the  best  preserved  beiug  those  of  the  palace  marked 
No.  1,  of  which  I  give  cuts  representing  the  ground-plan,  and 


QaoViia-ti.i^  or  Palacb  No.  1. 


facade,  together  with  an  illustration  of  the  mosaic  work  in  one 
of  the  apartments. 

Farther  toward  the  south,  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  may 
be  considered  a  dividing  line  betweea  tbe  Nahuas  and  the 
Mayas,  though   one   not  clearly   defined.     A  short   distance 


AATIQU/TISS. 
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from  the  citj  of  Tehuant«pec  are  remains  of  fortifications  ex- 
tending over  a  surface  more  than  four  leagues  in  length,  and 
one  and  a  half  in  width.  VestigcE  of  dwellings  have  aiifo  been 
found,  and  on  the  eumrait  of  a  hill  are  two  remarkahle  pyrn- 
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midB,  both  ascended  by  a  main  staircase,  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
by  two  lateral  stunrayB.  In  the  one  shown  in  thie  cut,  the 
curved  slope  of  the  lower  story  ie  a  feature  not  met  with  farther 
south,  and  seldom  even  among  the  ruins  of  northern  Mexico. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Petapa,  eome  fifty  miles  to  the  north, 
ie  a  labyrinth  of  caves,  artificially  enlarged,  where  the  remains 
of  princes  and  nobler  were  depoBited,  and  at  the  port  of  Gua- 
tulco  traces  of  an  ancient  city  may  yet  be  observed. 

Of  the  ruins  found  in  the  valley  of  Andhuac,  apart  from 
those  which  have  been  mentioned,  a  sufficient  idea  may  be 
formed  ^oin  the  descriptions  already  given  of  its  palaces  and 
temples.  Passing  into  the  modern  state  of  Vera  Crm,  the 
traveller  meets  with  unnumbered  traces  of  its  native  popula- 
tion.    At   Papantl      Huatusco,  Tusapan,  and   elsewhere   are 


:E4b  Papa.'jtu. 


ttunuli,  or  mounds,  ruins  of  pyramids  and  edifices,  sculptured 
Btones  of  enormous  size,  and  fragments  of  strong  defensive 
works,  extending  almost  from  Panuco  to  the  iethmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  A  small  triangular  portion  of  Vera  Cruz,  two 
sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  higliways  from  the  capital  to 
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Jalapa  and  Orisaba,  is  literally  covered  with  aboriginal  re- 
maint,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  rery  curioui  pyra- 
mid in  the  neighborhood  of  Piiente  Nacional.  The  whole  of 
this  region,  no  matter  how  poor  the  soil,  was  cultivated  by  Its 
former  occupants,  the  slopes  being  formed  into  terraces  by 


HCTATDMn    pTRAinD, 
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|Mr*llrl  ftono  wallii,  which  fullow  nil  the  <-ftTi:itionii  ofth)*  nir- 
fa<*e,  and  wrrr  a]i{Mir<'iiily  t-(iiii>trtirl<i]  fur  tlif  I'lirjiOM-  of  jir*< 
vi-itlinf  th»  rarlh  fnitii  )h  intc  nii'licl  nwny  hr  )i<-iiry  mint. 


BtATTBa  F<tr«ri  at  Knni 
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CHAPTER   Xm. 
CrnES,  DWELLINGS,  AND  TEMPLES. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Nahua  cities  was  Mexico  Tenoch- 
titlan,  the  word  *  Mexico'  being  probably  derived  from  J/fxi, 
or  yfexitlj  another  name  for  the  god  of  war;  'Tenochtitlan/ 
from  tenochUi,  the  fruit  of  the  nopal, — a  species  of  cactus;  and 
Utlj  a  stone  or  rack;  the  termination  an  being  an  affix  denot- 
ing place.  It  is  said  that  about  the  year  1325,  the  Aztecs, 
weary  of  their  unsettled  condition  and  hard  pressed  by  their 
foes,  sought  refuge  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Mexico. 
Here,  as  tradition  relates,  on  an  island  among  the  marshes, 
they  found  a  stone  on  which,  forty  years  before,  one  of  their 
priests  had  sacrificed  a  captive  prince,  named  Copil.  From  a 
cleft  in  this  stone,  in  which  was  imbedded  a  little  earth,  grew 
a  nopal,  where  was  perched  an  eagle  holding  in  its  beak  a 
serpent.  Impelled  by  an  unseen  power,  a  priest  dived  into  a 
pool  near  by,  and  there  beheld  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  waters,  who 
gave  to  the  people  permission  to  settle  on  the  adjacent  lands. 
Thus  was  founded  the  capital  of  Anihuac,  its  circumference 
being  estimated,  some  two  centuries  later,  at  four  leagues,  the 
number  of  houses  at  60,000,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
300,000.  Fifty  other  towns,  most  of  them  containing  more 
than  3,000  dwellings,  were  scattered  among  the  islands  and 
around  the  shores  of  the  lake,  over  the  shoal  waters  of  which 
glided  200,000  canoes. 

In  the  capital  four  grand  avenues,  paved  with  a  smooth, 
hard  crust  of  cement,  were  laid  out  at  right  angles,  following 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  were  broad  enough  for 
the  passage  of  ten  horsemen  riding  abreast.  On  account  of  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  canals  were  used  as  thorough- 
fares for  traffic,  many  of  them  being  provided  with  basins  and 
locks  for  retaining  the  waters.     Bridges  so  constructed  that 
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tbejr  eoald  be  drawn  tip  at  will,  whenerer  it  was  deatred  to 
cut  off  commnnication  between  the  varioas  qaarteta  of  the 
citj,  connected  the  crora-ntrei'tB  and  lanes. 


Ukxko  IK  nu  Time  or 


Kext  in  fame  and  rank  (o  Mexico  Tenoctititlan  w««  TeicQOOt 
which,  with  a  drcamference  of  three  or  four  leagues,  waa 
ilnided  into  nomerour  ir&rds,  each  onv  occupied  by  a  distinct 
cUm  of  tndeemen.  and  croercd  )>t  n  wrie»  of  regular  and 
wcH-deSiied  rtrwtf,  linnl  with  taeli  ful  buildings.  On  a  triple 
tcrraoc,  at  the  bonier  ol'  the  lakf-,  cloo')  nn  aacicnt  palace,  and 
at  its  MHthem  edge  wae  a  magnificent  building,  containing 
300  apartments,  in  the  conftnirtion  of  which  SOO.WO  men 
bad  been  employed.  This  city  was  regnrJed  by  the  Nahuai 
u  the  home  of  refinement  and  cl-'pancc.  otvupying  the  same 
poaition  in  Uexico  that  i*  now  iH-r<in)i.>d  to  Paris  among 
European  nations. 
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In  B^Ie  of  architectare  the  dwellings  of  the  Aztecs  displayed 
little  variflty,  the  difference  between  one  house  and  another 
being  mainly  in  size  and  material.  Those  of  the  nobles  were 
QBoally  boilt  on  terraces,  though  where  the  land  was  swampy, 
aa  in  Mexico,  they  rested  on  tiers  of  piles.  They  commonly 
included  a  gronp  of  bnildings,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 


P.iLACi  a  UxxAi,  V 


constructed  of  stone  and  cement,  and  whitened  and  polished 
with  gypsum.  Each  residence  was  detached  from  the  one 
neit  to  it  by  narrow  lanes,  and  encloeed  one  or  more  courts, 
which  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  space.  Most  of  them  had 
bat  one  story,  and  it  is  nowhere  related  that  any  of  the  palaces 
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or  priT«t*  houm  «xofed«l  two  Btorin.  The  courts,  which 
wtTf  pavt^l  with  polished  aiK]  chtfikerfd  uiarl'lf.  oft»?n  caa- 
tainvd  B  beautiful  fountain,  and  n>iiiot)uiee  u  flowpr-garden, 

^'^)f^>^')(^;'C^^^^-X'X■^^;<yA^sv^:X^gX-;y>^ 
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wae  surrounded  by  numerous  portiuos  decorated  with  jasper, 
)iorpfayry,  and  alabaster  oniaiuvnts.  In  front  were  two  large 
iijilla  and  several  recf  ption-rooms.  and  in  the  rear  were  Um 
)«d-chaiiibers,  bath-rooms,  kitchen,  and  ttoreroonis.  The 
Ftainray  leading  to  the  second  story  or  to  the  roof  was  fre- 


TlaCL  k 
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qoenlly  on  the  onuide,  and  by  its  grand  i>roportions  and 
graceful  form  contributed  not  a  little  If  tht  Wauty  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  nvf  was  made  of  l>caiii».  co^-ered  with  clay  or 
cement  surrounde'l  by  a  bttttlL'mciit.-d  phrai-tt,  and  sloping  a 
littU-  toward  tlie  bark.  Il-r.'  the  nKn.Ur^  cf  the  l.ou*rh..ld 
assembled  in  the  itiol  of  the  ewniiig  lo  enjoy  tlic  trv»h  air  aiid 
the  surrounding  profjiecL 
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Id  the  interior  the  floors  were  covered  with  a  hard,  smooth 
cement,  on  which  was  laid  a  coating  of  ochre  or  gypsom  and 
the  walls  were  hung  with  cotton  or  feather  tapestry  embel- 
lished with  gold  and  silver  The  tiirmture  was  scanty  con 
sisting  principally  of  mats  and  cushions  of  fur  or  palm  leaves 


P^LK.\qtc  CitUTAa. 


and  a  few  small  tables  and  stools.  For  beds  mats  were  used, 
piled  one  upon  another,  and  for  pillon's  cotton  or  palm-leaf 
cusliiona.  Sometimes  there  were  also  coverlets  and  canopies 
of  cotton  or  feather-work;  and  through  the  chambers  of  the 
rich,  smouldering  incense  dififuseJ  its  perfume.  The  winter 
apartments  were  provided  with  hearths  and  fire-screens  and 
lighted  with  torches.  There  were  no  doors,  properly  so  called, 
in  any  of  ibe  dwellings,  a  bamboo  or  wicker-work  screen 
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bdng  nqieDded  acron  the  eotrance,  and  eecnred  at  night 
with  a  bar  when  privacy  was  desired. 

The  houwa  of  the  poorer  claesee  were  built  of  adobe,  wood, 
or  reeds  mixed  with  mud,  all  of  them  plastered  and  polished. 


-j*^':^^ 
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and  in  Mexicu,  rvFting  on  f(>i:titliitioii!>  of  rock  in  ordt-r  to 
rxriude  tlit-  daut}i.  Tlivy  w  r>-  u^uu:I.v  ,.f  an  ut-long  cliapt-, 
were  divided  into  K'wrul  ii)Mriiiit'iii<.  .iini  soi.ir  ti;i<I  u  (::Llifry 
in  front.  Tliuu^li  t<rTU(i-<l  rti..:V  uin-  ift  uik-ouuiio^,  luiwt 
of  the  humU«r  dwcllitigii  wt^n.-  tli^ittiK-u  wi;ii  loii^,  tlit>  k  (iraM, 
w  with  mapuey  It-avvf ,  iind  in  jiUt*-  of  a  ci-nlrul  cimrt,  lhef« 
was,wherf  ^jiim-  )H'rii>i(t<-'l.  a  vfjt.iiiMc  or  IidKiT  parji-n. 

When  the  AiUft  ttult<il.  afur  ili' ir  w«jnis,inK>  i.i:i;ruti<int, 
oil  the  lite  of  Mrxivo.  tlictr  ti.'M  ijt<-  «a^  !■<  cr^tt  ai.  ul-xit-  for 
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their  favorite  idol,  the  god  of  war.  The  spot  selected  for  this 
stmcture — which  at  first  consisted  of  a  mere  hut — was  around 
the  stone  whence  grew  the  nopal,  and  where  was  perched  the 
eagle.  Soon  afterward,  a  building  more  worthy  of  the  god  was 
erected,  and  later  was  constructed  the  edifice  from  the  summit 
of  which  Cortes  looked  down  upon  the  scene  of  his  conquest. 
The  last  of  these  temples  was  completed  in  two  years,  though 
the  labor  bestowed  on  it  was  immense,  the  material  being 
brought  from  a  distance  of  three  or  four  leagues,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  beasts  of  burden  were  unknown  to  the  Aztecs. 

The  building  stood  in  a  great  square,  forming  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  from  which  radiated  the  four  principal 
thoroughfares.  The  court-yard  was  enclosed  by  a  square  wall 
of  stone  and  lime,  plastered  and  polished,  about  4,800  feet  in 
circumference,  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  height,  and  of  great 
thickness,  the  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
In  the  centre  stood  the  great  temple,  which  in  shape  formed 
the  lower  section  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  being  about  375  feet 
long  and  300  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  rising  in  perpendicu- 
lar terraces  to  a  height  of  86  feet.  Flights  of  steps  led  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  so  arranged  that  the  priests  were  compelled 
to  walk  completely  round  the  edifice  in  order  to  gain  each 
succeeding  stairway.  The  structure  was  of  earth,  stones,  and 
clay,  covered  with  square  blocks  of  tetzontli,  a  porous  stone,  all 
of  equal  size,  hewn  smooth,  joined  with  a  fine  cement,  and 
covered  with  a  polished  coating  of  lime  or  gypsum,  so  that  few 
marks  were  visible  on  the  surface. 

On  the  lower  story  were  two  sanctuaries,  one  of  them  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  of  war  and  the  other  to  Tezcatiipoca,  or  the 
Shining  Mirror.  The  gigantic  images  of  these  idols  rested 
upon  altars  of  stone,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  were 
shielded  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  by  curtains  adorned 
with  tassels  and  hollow  golden  pellets,  which  tinkled  like  bells 
when  the  draperies  moved.  Before  the  altar  of  the  war-god 
stood  the  terrible  stone  of  sacrifice,  a  block  of  jasper  about  five 
feet  in  length  and  rising  in  a  ridge  at  the  top,  so  as  to  bend 
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upirtrd  the  body  of  the  victim,  and  thus  allow  the  heart  to  be 
ijjore  easily  extracted.  The  upper  stories  were  u»ed  as  recep- 
tacle«  for  the  ashes  of  deceased  uiODarclis  and  nobles,  and  for 
the  instruments  connected  with  the  service  of  the  temples.  In 
front  of  each  chapel  was  a  stone  ht^arth,  upon  which,  as  on 
the  shrine  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  fires  were  ever  burning,  and  great 
calamity  was  apprehended  if  they  should  ever  U-  extinguished. 

From  the  temple  of  the  war-god  could  be  counted  within  the 
encloi»urc  more  than  si'venly  smaller  edifices,  with  their  six 
hundn*d  braziers  of  stone,  where  bright  fires,  per|K'tually  burn- 
ing in  honor  of  the  gods,  turned  the  night  into  day.  Of  these 
aliout  forty  were  temples,  each  with  iij*  idols  scattered  romid 
the  court  and  facing  the  great  pyramid,  as  though  in  adora- 
tion. The  largest  was  that  of  Tlaloc,  which  was  ascended  by 
fifty  steps,  and  the  mo<:t  singular  in  form  was  the  one  dedi- 
cated  to  Quetzalc*oatK  which  was  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
symbolic  of  the  god  of  air.  the  entrance  l»eiiig  in  the  shape  of 
a  snakeV  jaws  with  ex{iosed  fangs.  Among  other  remarkable 
structures  were  the  Houj^e  of  Mirrors  and  the  House  of  Shells, 
to  the  latter  of  which  the  king  retin-d  at  certain  seasons  to  do 
penance.  A  temple  dedicated  to  Vi-iiu«  c^mtained  a  large  col- 
umn painted  or  sculptured  with  tiH*  imagr  of  that  planet;  and 
in  a  cage-like  building,  which  also  ranked  as  a  temple,  were 
kept  the  idols  of  conqu**rt*<I  natiouh.  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  aiding  their  wor«hipjHrs  lo  regain  thiir  lil>erty.  Tlie 
care  of  all  these  buildings  was  intrusted  to  an  army  of  priests, 
monks,  nuns,  school  duhircn,  and  others,  mutitering  in  all  from 
five  to  t4*n  thousand,  all  of  whom  slept  wiihin  llic  sacred  pre- 
cincts; but  though  teeming  with  life  at  ;ill  hours  of  tlie  night 
and  day,  the  most  i>erftit  onlvr  an<l  tleanliucj's  wen*  observi-d. 

Scattered  throughout  the  ward^  of  tlu-  <ai«;;al,  there  «erv 

countless  other  ti-mpU'S  and  puhiK*  orati»ries,  attendi*d  by  their 

s|iecial   priests  and   s<»r^•ant^.     Thiise  in  othir  towns   riMrm- 

bled  very  closily,  though  on  a  smaller  scaK,  tht*   buildings 

that  have  alrea<ly  Ui-n  tlt-M-ribid.     The  pyramid  at  CIkiIuIa, 

however,  far  exceeded  in  sixv  any  of  the  teni[iic^  of  AnUhUiLc^ 
9 
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its  circomferenee  being  estimated  at  more  than  5,700  feet,  and 
its  height  at  177  feet.  Like  the  one  in  Mexico,  it  consisted  of 
four  rectangular  terraces,  facing  the  cardinal  points.  On  its 
summit  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Quetzalcoatl,  in  the  shape 
of  a  half-sphere,  and  with  an  entrance  so  low  that  all  who 
passed  beneath  it  must  bend  in  humility. 

The  total  number  of  temples  in  Anahuac  has  been  estimated 
at  80,000,  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico  there  were  probably  about 
2,000.  The  revenues  needed  for  their  support  and  repair  were 
derived  from  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  from  taxes,  and 
irom,  voluntary  contributions, — the  last  being  of  all  kinds,  from 
a  cake  or  feather  to  slaves  or  priceless  gems,  given  in  perform- 
ance of  a  vow.  Quantities  of  food  were  also  brought  by  the 
children  attending  the  schools, —  which  were  entirely  in 
charge  of  the  priests, —  and  there  were  never  wanting  devout 
women  to  prepare  it.  If  the  revenues  were  more  than  were 
needed  for  expenses,  then  the  surplus  was  distributed  among 
the  poor  or  presented  to  charitable  institutions. 

Such  was  Anahuac,  and  such  her  people,  at  the  date  of  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Within  less  than  two  centuries,  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Aztecs  had  been  gradually  extended  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  sought  refuge  amid  the  marshes  of  Lake  Tez- 
cuco,  until  it  included  all  the  territory  in  the  modem  states  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  together  with  portions 
of  Tamaulipas,  Queretaro,  Vera  Cruz,  Guerrero,  western 
Oajaca,  and  Chiapas.  South  of  Chiapas,  they  had  pushed 
forward  into  Guatemala,  and  perhaps  even  into  Nicaragua;  but 
in  neither  of  these  countries  had  they  obtained  any  permanent 
foothold.  During  the  reign  of  Montezuma  II.,  his  armies  had 
been  constantly  engaged  in  extending  the  limits  of  Aztec  do- 
minion and  in  quelling  insurrections.  New  provinces  had 
been  subjugated;  but  his  dominion  had,  as  a  whole,  been  sen- 
sibly weakened,  for  each  conquered  province  created  additional 
enemies  to  the  conquerors,  who,  impatient  of  their  grievous 
yoke,  only  awaited  an  opportunity  for  revenge  and  for  regain- 
ing their  former  liberty.     It  was  this  inherent  weakness  that 
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alone  rendered  poedble  the  oonqueet  by  a  mere  handfol  of 
European  soldiers,  leagued  with  revolted  tribes,  of  the  warlike 
hosts  of  Montezuma;  for  now,  most  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, the  empire  of  the  great  Nahua  monarcli  was  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  tlie  empire  of  Charles  I.  of  f^pain. 

Since  the  days  when,  ai^  tradition  tells  us,  Quetzalcoatl  had 
promistnl  to  return  from  hi^  mysterious  kingdom  in  '*  the  land 
of  the  rising  sun,''  and  restore  to  the  people  of  Oiolula  the 
gulden  Vkf^**,  many  cycles  had  elajised.  Meanwhile,  the  Azteci 
had  UHome  the  greatej«i  and  Mnmgest  nation  of  the  New  World, 
as  were  tlie  Spaniards  of  the  old.  But  to  the  former  there  wai 
no  Old  World.  With  an  empire  extending  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  lK»yond  these  shores  they  could 
not  caat  tlieir  gaze:  they  eould  not  east  their  thoughts,  save 
that,  from  an  unknown  realm  U^vond  the  waters  toward  the 
east  would  come  the  Ijeneficent  god,  Uie  god  of  the  air,  the 
sun.  and  the  rain. 

In  the  year  I'tl.s.  the  last  great  sacrifice  of  human  beings 
e%»er  slaughtere<l  in  lumor  i»f  Mexican  idols  mas  being  oflfered 
up  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Coatlan.  Almost  before 
the  groans  of  the  expiring  \ictims  had  died  away,  there  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Aztec  sovereign  the  startling  tidings  that 
bearded  white  men.  strangely  clad  and  armored,  had  landed 
on  the  coast  of  his  own  empire.  They  had  come  from  the  eatt 
in  large  canoes,  Ijorne  over  the  waters  with  broad  white  wingt, 
and  the  deafening  roar  and  destructive  force  of  their  weapons 
closely  resembled  the  thunder-laden  clouds  of  air.  Surely 
tliese  strangers  could  l*e  no  other  than  Quetxalcoatl  and  his 
descendants,  whose  advent  many  generations  had  awaited  in 
rain. 

Ix>ng  and  anxiout^Iy  the  <*oiife<lerate  kings  of  Anahuac  de- 
bated in  council  on  the  mysterious  \isitation;  but  at  length 
all  came  to  the  com  hi  pi  on  that  the  leader  of  this  mighty  expedi* 
tion  had  come  back  from  his  kingdom  lieyond  tin*  seas  to  restore 
to  them  the  blessings  of  the  golden  age.  Filled  with  dn*ad, 
and  sorely  smitten  in  conscience.  M«inteiuma  was  ^tie\ax^  iX 
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once  to  surrender  his  dominion,  and  sending  five  of  his  chief 
nobles,  with  costly  presents  for  the  supposed  deity,  tendered 
his  homage  and  congratulated  him  on  his  safe  return.  He 
was  soon  to  learn  that  the  purpose  of  these  strangers'  visit  was 
by  no  means  to  restore  to  his  people  the  blessings  of  the  golden 
age. 

Montezuma  II.  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when  he  was 
elected  monarch  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother.  The  rea- 
sons for  his  appointment  were  his  soldierly  qualities,  which 
had  been  tested  on  many  a  field  of  battle,  while  as  a  states- 
man his  words,  uttered  in  clear,  dignified  tones,  had  been 
heard  in  council  with  respect,  and  as  high-priest  his  gravity 
and  circumspection  had  won  favor  among  the  community. 
His  figure  and  presence  befitted  a  monarch;  he  was  well 
versed  in  the  lore  of  the  Aztecs,  and  on  occasion  preserved 
the  taciturnity  which  often  passes  for  wisdom.  But  though 
learned  and  talented,  he  was  crafty  and  unscrupulous.  He 
had  promised  to  retain  in  ofiice  the  merchants  appointed  by 
.  his  predecessor  to  high  position  in  the  realm;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  grasped  the  sceptre  than  he  threw  off  the  mask  and 
dismissed  every  member  of  that  calling,  filling  the  vacancies 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nobles.  In  war  and  diplomacy  he  was 
very  successfal,  and  raised  himself  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
greatness  ever  attained  by  a  Xahua  monarch,  being  styled  by 
his  subjects  the  Emperor  of  the  World.  Notwithstanding 
his  abilities  and  accomplishments,  he  was  extremely  supersti- 
tious, trusting  less  to  common  sense  than  to  diviners  and 
astrologers.  Men,  whom  he  knew,  he  feared  not;  but  the  gods, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  he  feared  exceedingly.  His  extrava- 
gance exceeded  all  bounds;  his  incessant  wars  were  expensive, 
and  to  meet  this  outlay,  excessive  taxation  was  necessary,  the 
weight  of  the  burden  falling  on  recently  conquered  provinces, 
which  were  also  required  to  furnish  most  of  the  human  \'ictim8 
for  sacrifice.  Though  a  great  man,  he  was  not  a  good  man; 
and  while  by  no  means  wanting  in  physical  courage,  he 
lacked  the  higher  quality  which  is  termed  moral  courage. 


PART  IL— THE  SPAXISH  CONQUEST. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

OUTUXK  OF  SPAXISH  HISTORY. 

Before  reUting  tlie  Fiory  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  it  may 
W  well  to  refer  briefly  to  the  iiiRtory  of  Spain,  and  to  the  posi- 
tion which  slie  occupied  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  centurj. 

Far  back  as  tradition  relates,  the  Spaniards,  or,  ai  ther 
were  then  termed,  Il*erianf,  followed  their  rude  vocations  of 
hunting,  fisliing,  and  figliting.  guarded  on  the  north  by  the 
Pyrenees  Mountains  and  on  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Then, 
in  an  epoch  the  dates  of  which  cannot  be  determined,  the 
Celts  invaded  Spain,  and  the  ra(*e  formed  by  the  union  of 
Celt  and  Ilierian  first  liecame  known  to  the  ci%'ilized  world 
under  the  name  of  CeltiWrian.  After  them  came  the  Phcpni- 
cians,  who  established  a  colonv  on  the  fite  of  the  modem 
Cadiz,  and  the  Cartliaginians,  who  founded  Nova  Cartago, 
nom-  Carthagena.  the  power  of  ihi*  latt*  r  being  broken  by  the 
Romans  toward  tlie  end  of  the  third  centurv  liefore  the 
Christian  era,  tliough  the  traces  which  they  have  left  are 
still  to  W  found  in  the  jK^pulation  and  language  of  Spain. 
Afier  driving  out  the  Carthaginians,  tht*  Komanh  fought  the 
Celtil*erian6  long  and  fiercely;  but  tiie  latter  l*eing  finally 
subjugated,  nearly  all  their  territory  was  dividtnl  into  Roman 
provinces,  and  among  Uiem  was  eslabll^hed  tiie  language  and 
institutions  of  their  conquerors.  Hence,  the  Spanish  tongue, 
as  spoken  to-day,  like  that  of  Italy,  France,  and  other  coun« 
tries  formerly  subject  to  Rome,  is  mainly  of  Latin  derivation. 

The  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  opens  with  Uw  A\M«ir 
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Intion  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  for  the  barbarians  irere 
now  upon  them.  .  Over  the  Pyrenees  swept,  like  a  deluge,  the 
Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  from  northern 
and  central  Europe.  Blighted  by  this  terrible  disaster,  civili- 
zation  drooped,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  introduced  by  the 
Romans  fell  into  disuse.  The  churlish  invaders  would  have 
none  of  them,  and  the  culture  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  fled 
from  the  inhospitable  west  and  took  refuge  in  Constantinople, 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  which  thenceforth  harbored 
the  wrecks  of  classic  learning.  In  their  distress,  the  people  of 
Hispania,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  now  called  to 
their  aid  the  Visigoths,  who,  between  the  years  455  and  584, 
conquered  the  Suevi  and  the  remants  of  the  Roman  legions. 

After  some  two  centuries  of  strife  between  the  kings  and 
nobles  of  Spain,  the  Saracens,  landing  in  the  year  711,  at  the 
invitation  of  Count  Julian,  commander  of  Andalusia,  routed 
the  Visigoths,  and  in  five  short  years  became  masters  of  the 
entire  territory  except  the  mountainous  region  toward  the 
north-west.  Later  the  conquerors  made  their  headquarters  at 
Cdrdova,  where  in  755  a  caliphate  was  established,  those  who 
held  that  office  being  the  acknowledged  successors  of  Mahomet. 
The  fairest  portions  of  the  peninsula  now  formed  one  of  the 
four  great  divisions  of  the  prophet's  dominions,  and  Moorish 
kings  reigned  in  C6rdova  until  1238,  while  in  Granada  they 
held  sway  imtil  1492. 

Meanwhile  the  Spaniards,  under  one  of  their  national 
heroes,  named  Pelayo,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Asturias,  where  in  716  they  founded  a  small  kingdom  which 
they  named  Oviedo.  Here  the  seeds  of  liberty  took  root,  and 
from  this  band  of  patriots  sprang  a  nation  that  spread  its 
branches  far  and  wide  over  the  land.  Graduallv  the  domain 
of  the  Christians  was  enlarged.  First  Galicia,  and  200  years 
later  Leon  and  Castile,  were  added  to  their  empire.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  two  latter  kingdoms,  together 
with  that  of  Navarre,  included  the  northern  portion  of  Spain, 
while  the  remainder  still  belongf^d  to  the  caliphate  of  Ctfrdova, 
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And  now  from  the  mountain  fastnesses,  whither  they  had 
fled,  the  sturdy  hofts  of  the  Christians  pressed  heavily  on  the 
foe.  Step  by  step  they  fought  their  way  from  the  Pyrenees 
toward  Granada,  until,  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century, 
we  find  them  occupying  about  one  half  of  the  peninsula,  their 
territory  Wing  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Castile, 
Aragon«  Navarre,  and  Portugal.  Leon  was  but  another  name 
for  Oviedo  or  Aisturias,  the  birthplace  of  Spanish  national- 
ity;  while  Castile,  w)  called  fnun  the  ntHtillm  or  forts  built 
therein,  tliough  destined  eventually  to  absorb  all  the  rest 
was  originally  a  republic,  consisting  of  a  few  small  fortified 
towns  united  for  mutual  protection. 

Finally,  the  four  kingdonif^  of  the  north,  united  with  Portu* 
gal,  formed  a  league  against  the  infidels,  and  in  a  great  battle 
fought  near  Tolosa  in  1212,  the  Mahometan  {K>wer  in  Spain 
was  eflectually  broken.  In  this  decisive  engagement  the 
Christian  confederates  were  ccmimanded  bv  Alfonso  IIL  of 
Castile,  who  never  rested  until  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
were  driven  from  the  central  plateau  of  Spain. 

A  succ<rssion  of  brilliant  events,  culminating  in  the  empiiv 
of  Charles  V..  had.  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
exalted  Spain  to  the  foremost  rank  among  European  powers. 
T)ie  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  in  1479 
united  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile;  the  conquest  of 
Granada  in  1492,  tenninating  eight  centuries  of  almost  con- 
tinuous warfare;  the  discovery  of  America  during  the  same 
year;  the  annexation  of  Naples  in  IToS  and  of  Navarre  in 
1512.  after  the  union  of  Spain  with  the  Netherlands; — all  tbeae 
important  events,  following  in  quick  succession,  formed  a  train 
of  incidents  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations. 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  which  came  to  an  end  in 
I59S,  the  empire  of  Spain  was  extended  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  including  the  richest  portions  of  the  two  American 
coDtineots.  which  alone  comprised  about  one  fifth  of  the  for* 
face  of  the  earth.  But  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  Ibe 
Spaniards  occurred  during  the  reign  of  FetdvciaxA  %xA 
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bella,  as  did  thoee  of  the  Germaofi  under  Charles  V.  and  of 
the  EaglUh  under  Elizabeth. 

To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  annals  of  Spain  this 
brief  outline  of  Spanish  history  may  explain  how  it  came  to 
pass  that,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  Spaniards, 
from  being  a  semi-barbarous  people,  far  less  civilized  than 
were  the  Aztecs,  had  developed  into  a  power  which  now  ranked 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


^A.\TA    CaTALUA. 


EARLY  D/SCOrEfflES  AST*  COKifVIBTS. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

URLT  DISCO^'ERIBS  AXD  OOXQUBSTa 

UimL  the  rear  1493,  nothing  tr&f  known  of  lh«  Amcricu) 
continents  nnd  their  adjacf  nt  i^lnnde.  To  the  obncnre  alluriooa 
of  AriMotlc.  Plato,  ami  St-ntK^  \n  a  country  hidden  bejond  the 
wertcrn  ocean,  diKwery  had  added  nothing  for  more  than 
2,0(10  Team,  and  it  was  not  until  the  earlr  part  of  the  flft«enti) 
century  that  the  existence  ei-en  of  the  Canarj-  Islands,  Madeira^ 
and  the  Aioree  wan  known  to  the  world  That  then  w«t« 
lands  west  of  the  Atores  was,  however,  mtpeeted,  for  to  tbaii 
weftera  shores  bad  drifted  strange  plants  and  trunks  of  treci, 
Tliii,  however,  was  merely  conjecture,  and  ao  r«main«d  tintU 
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near  tbe  dose  of  the  fifteenth  oenturr.  Up  to  this  time  it  wi 
the  general  belief  that  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  was  fiat,  at 
that  between  Europe  and  Ana  (Itere  lav  no  other  continent. 
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In  1435  or  1436,  the  exact  date  being  uncertain,  was  bom  in 
Genoa,  of  humble  parentage,  a  boy  to  whom  his  father,  a  wool- 
comber  by  occupation,  gave  the  name  of  Christopher  Colombo, 
or,  as  in  English,  Columbus.  Permitted  to  make  choice  of  his 
calling  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  selected  that  of  a  sailor. 
He  was  a  studious  youth,  and  mastering  all  the  sciences  that 
would  aid  him  in  his  profession,  became  in  early  manhood  a 
skilful  navigator.     - 

Arriving  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1470,  after  suflFering  ship- 
wreck during  a  sea-fight  oflF  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  who,  having  served  under 
Prince  Henry  of  Spain,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of 
Porto  Santo.  Here,  on  the  decease  of  his  father-in-law,  Colum- 
bus took  up  his  abode,  and  made  charts  for  a  livelihood,  dis- 
coursing at  times  with  seamen  of  their  voyages,  and  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  western  ocean.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  much  of  the  earth  was  still  undiscovered,  believed  it  to  be 
round,  and  gradually  conceived  the  design  of  reaching  the 
shores  of  Asia  by  sailing  westward,  little  dreaming  that  be* 
tween  it  and  Europe  lay  two  vast  and  undiscovered  continents. 

At  this  period  the  world  was  filled  with  rumors,  which  now 
began  to  take  form  and  substance,  concerning  an  unknown  and 
mysterious  country  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  as  it  was 
then  called,  the  Xorth  Sea.  Four  hundred  miles  west  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  a  Portuguese  pilot  had  found  a  piece  of  wood 
curiously  carved.  Near  Porto  Santo  his  brother-in-law  had 
picked  up  a  waif,  composed  of  canes,  each  of  them  large  enough 
to  support  a  vessel  containing  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  had  heard 
of  two  men  being  washed  ashore,  "very  broad  faced,  and 
differing  in  aspect  from  Christians." 

After  many  disappointments,  some  of  those  to  whom  he 
applied  for  aid  regarding  Columbus  as  little  better  than  a 
lunatic.  Queen  Isabella,  soon  afler  the  surrender  of  Granada, 
promised  to  advance  the  necessary  funds.  With  the  aid  of 
two  brothers,  named  Pinzon,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  it  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos. 
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With  tbe  BtoTT  of  the  vovage  of  Columbas  all  the  world  b 
familiar:  how,  by  tailing  cooBtaiitly  westward,  be  reached 
an  island  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador;  how 
hf  afterward  ertaltliphed  a  colony  at  EspBHola.  which  on  his 
return  he  found  dispersed;  how,  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
bit  crew  mutinied,  belienng  that,  inftt-ad  of  railing  toward  a 
new   world,   they   were   vailing   toward   dentruciion;   how   at 


length  land  wa*  dcwried  when  hoin-  wr?  wvllniph  liwt;  —all 
th««e  mailers,  and  the  inci'lent*  oonin-clwl  th^n-with,  have 
Iteen  a  thnufan'!  tini"*  rclat<^l.  Of  hi*  fii)>««^|uent  voyage* 
and  diwovcrief.  men-ly  incidental  mention  i«  rwjuiivd.  a*  they 
have  little  tiearin^  on  the  fiihje*  t-matter  i-f  thi»  \i*'\. 

During  the  fir«t  •juarlcr  nf  a  century  afteT  \W  \»iw^\tv(.  A 


1^  BISTORT  OF  TBS  JlBXlOAIf  PgOPLt. 

Colombofl  at  San  Salvador,  3,000  miles  of  the  mainland  coast 
was  examined  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  western  passage  to 
Asia.    At  the  close  of  this  period,  in  1517,  the  first  Spanish 
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vessel  that  had  ever  visited  the  shores  of  Mexico  cast  anchor 
off  the  coral  reefs  of  Yucatan.  Though  Columbus  had  heard 
of  this  country  in  1-502,  and  Pinzon  had  sighted  its  const  in 
1506,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  explained,  neither  of  these 
navigators  had  sailed  toward  this  portion  of  the  New  World. 

The  island  of  Cuba,  or  Juana,  as  it  was  first  named,  where 
Columbus  had  touched  during  his  Brst  voyage,  was  colonized 
ia  1511,  and  a  few  years  later  its  governor,  Diego  Velazquez, 
aided  in  fitting  out  expeditions  for  e.xploratioti  and  conquest 
in  other  directions.  Meanwhile,  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been 
discovered  by  Vasco  Nuflei  de  Balboa,  and  Spanish  settle- 
ments had  been  formed  on  several  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  the  mainland  from  Panama  northward  to  Hon- 
duras. 

The  first  expedition  fitted  out  in  Cuba  was  placed  in  charge 
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of  Fnutdioo  Hemuidei  dr  C6rdob«.  and  consittecl  of  110 
•oldien,  in  thn«  bhuII  veMels,  in  charge  of  the  pilot  Antoaio 
de  AluninoM.  "  Down  from  Cuba  Island,  in  this  aea  of  tbe 
wMt."  aaid  thv  latter.  "  my  heart  t«lls  lue  there  must  be  rich 
laodsi  becauae  when  I  Bailed  aa  a  boy  with  the  old  admiral,  I 
remember  he  inclined  that  way." 

Sailing  lowtird  thf  north,  and  touching  on  their  way  at  an 
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ialand  where  verv  found  }h.<o)i1i^  dressed  in  whil«-  and  colored 
cditan.  and  weahiif;  uriiaiiK'iiU  uf  ^uM.  Mlvi^r,  and  feathers,  on 
the  3d  of  Mari-h.  l-'il7,  thi-y  again  pip)it«i  land.  Whilt-  look- 
ing for  an  aiu-boraiti-.  tivi-  cantN-!>  upgimai-hed  the  oomuiander'a 
vewrl,  and  thirty  mm  iite{i)Mil  ffarleM^ly  on  hoard,  to  when 
th<-  Spaniard*  gavt-  ]>n-*fiit»  of  bread  and  bac-on.  and  to  each 
a  nev-klare  uf  plus^  Ix-ad*.  After  cloM-ly  scnitinuing  the  ahip^ 
the  native*  put  otf  t<>  cliurc  hut  curly  on  tin-  following  day 
the  raciqoc.  ur  rhi»-ft.iin.  apjicanii  wiih  twelve  caooes  and  a 
large  numlwr  of  fuUowi-m  Making  sign^  »f  fnenship.  he  cried 
oot.  "Cottfi  ntofhy  that  i*  u.  wiv,  ■•fonte  ti>  out  W(j,wa," 
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whence  tb«  place  va«  called  Punta  de  Catoobe,  or  Point 
Catoche,  vhich  name  it  bears  to  this  Aaj. 

Thos  invited,  Cordoba,  vith  several  of  hia  officers   and 
twenty-five  soldiers  armed  with  cross-bows  and  firelocks,  ac- 


Ptoluiy,  1313. 


companied  the  natives  to  shore,  when  the  cacique,  conducting 
them  as  he  pretended  toward  his  palace,  led  them  into  an 
ambush.  The  natives  fought  with  flint-edged,  wooden  swords, 
lances,  bows,  and  slings,  and  were  protected  by  shields  and 
thick  coats  of  quilted  cotton.  They  charged  the  Spaniards 
bravely,  with  shouts  and  noise  of  instruments,  and  several  of 
the  latter  were  wounded,  two  of  them  fatally.  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  were  forced  to  give  way  before  the  tire-arms  und  steel 
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w««poii*  of  the  enemy,  leaving  fifteen  of  their  number  dewl, 
while  two  yoDthi  were  captured,  aiid  after  being  baptised 
under  the  names  of  Julian  and  Melchor,  were  employed  by  the 
Spaniards  as  interpreters. 

Re-«ubark)ng  and  sailing  westward,  they  arrived  a  fortnight 
later  at  the  town  of  Cauipecbe.  Uerc,  while  they  gaxed  in 
wonder  at  its  beautiful  edifices,  a  prieot  ran  forth  troiii  oite  of 
ttte  temples  carrying  a  bundli;  of  rreds,  and  M'tting  fire  to  it, 
indicated  by  signs  that,  uiilese  ihey  di-parted  before  it  was 


consumed,  all  of  them  would  be  ]iut  to  death,  .'^lill  torv  with 
the  wounds  re«;ivfd  at  LatOthe,  the  S|viniards  wcff  in  no 
mood  to  fight,  and  (lunting  along  the  wt-stent  ^horl- cf  Yuca- 
tan, they  aochort^  off  a  villagf.  now  luUed  Chani{><iUjit,  iu 
order  tu  obtain  watvr  and  proviviuiie. 

Hen-  occurred  a  dt-^)>(.Tau■  contlu-t  with  the  nutivf*,  who  did 
not  shrink  tnnu  fighting  hand  Ui  hand  with  iht-  Uw  Fifty- 
•eren  of  the  SjianurdB  wtre  killiii  nti  thi-  fjiot.  tuo  wi-re  car- 
ried off  alive,  and  five  died  on  buard  tlir  ehips.     TtiuM  whutu 
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the  natiTfla  coold  not  kill  they  followed  to  the  shore,  and  even 
into  the  sea,  laying  hold  of  their  boats  and  trying  to  drag  the 
fagitives  into  the  water.  After  suffering  many  hardships,  the 
BDTviTOra  finally  reached  Cuba,  where  a  few  days  afterward 
Hernandez  de  CtSrdoba  died  of  hia  wounds. 

Greatly  interested  in  this  discovery,  notwithstanding  the 
disasters  which  attended  it,  Velazquez  closely  questioned  the 
captives  as  to  their  country,  its  gold,  its  buildings,  and  its 
native  plants.  When  there  was  shown  to  them  a  root,  called 
in  Cuba  the  jnicca,  they  assured  the  governor  that  they  were 
familiar  with  it,  but  that  their  owo  name  for  it  was  taie.  From 
these  two  words,  according  to  Bemal  Diaz,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  expedition,  and  some  fifty  years  plater  wrote  a  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  comes  the  name  YucataiL 

After  holding  cooference  with  the  captains  who  had  survived 
the  defeat  at  Champoton,  and  examining  the  articles  obtained 


from  the  natives,  and  the  gold  and  images  taken  from  one  of 
the  temples  at  Catoche,  the  governor  resolved  on  a  new  ex- 
pedition. Four  caravels  were  fitted  out,  .\lnmino8  being  again 
appointed  chief  pilot,  and  as  commander,  a  handsome  and 
chivalrous  young  Spaniard,  named  Juan  de  Grijalva,  nephew 
to  Velazque*.     There  was  no  lack  of  volunteers,  of  whom  240 


at  ouoe  came  forward^  aznoDg  tliem  being  aeveral  who  after- 
ward became  famous.  Grijalva,  at  commodore  of  the  squadroOi 
took  charge  of  one  of  the  vessels,  and  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
Alonso  D^vila,  and  Francisco  de  Montejo  were  chosen  captains 
of  the  others. 

Touching  at  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  the  expedition  rounded 
the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan  and  cast  anchor  off  Champot<»x, 
where  an  affray  occurred  in  which  the  natives  were  defeated, 
though  with  severe  loss  to  the  Spaniards.  Continuing  his 
voyage  along  the  coast,  in  June  1318,  Grijalva  entered  the 
mouth  of  a  river  to  which  was  given  his  own  name,  though 
called  by  the  natives  Tabasco,  after  a  cacique  of  their  tribe. 
Landing  close  to  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  near  their  principal 
town,  the  invaders  were  met  by  C,000  Indians,  who  at  first 
showed  signs  of  hostility,  but  by  peaceful  overtures  were  in- 
duced to  furnish  supplies  of  food  in  excliange  for  beads  and 
trinkets.  During  an  inter\'iew  which  foUowiKi,  tlie  interpreters 
Melchor  and  Julian  being  pre$^*nt,  the  Spaniards  ascertained 
that  in  a  country  toward  the  north-west,  called  Culhua,  that  is 
to  say,  Mexico,  there  was  gold  in  abundance.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  first  intimation  rei-eived  by  the  Spaniards  of  the 
existence  of  the  Nahua  domain. 

Returning  to  their  ships,  the  following  day  G rijalva  received 
a  visit  from  the  caciquf.  who  brought  ]»ri*sent>  of  roasted 
fish,  fowl,  maixe  bread,  fruil,  featht'r-work.  and  pi»ld.  rti^iving 
in  return  a  pair  of  re<i  shoet^,  and  a  ixmx  and  cap  of  crimson 
velvet. 

Voyaging  a  few  leagues  farther  U»wani  the  wef«t,  tlie  Span- 
iards sighted  the  snow-<  lad  Uiountains  of  New  .^|kii;n.  as  Mexicu 
was  called  for  manv  vears  after  the  lonque^t.  A  few  davh  later 
tbev  came  to  a  streani  which  thev  named  the  Kio  de  Bande- 
rms,  or  river  of  banners,  so  called  l»ecause  tht*  nat:vtit  apfieared 
in  large  numbers,  carrying  wliite  flags  i»n  their  lani^es,  with 
which  they  beckoned  the  strangers  to  land.  Thereupon 
twenty  soldiers  were  sent  ashore  under  Montejo,  and  a  favi»r- 

able  reception  being  accorded  them,  they  were  followed  bv  ^.Wi 
10 
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commander  in  person.  The  utmost  deference  was  paid  to  the 
guests;  for  Montezxima,  having  already  heard  of  the  strange 
visitors  on  his  eastern  seaboard,  had  ordered  them  to  be  hos- 
pitably entertained.  As  yet  he  probably  believed  them  to  be 
the  descendants  of  Quetzalcoatl,  who  had  returned  from  their 
mysterious  realm  beyond  the  sea  to  restore  to  Andhuac  the 
golden  age.  In  the  cool  shade  was  spread,  on  embroidered 
mats,  a  tempting  repast,  while  fumes  of  burning  incense  con- 
secrated the  spot  and  made  redolent  the  air.  Learning  what 
the  Spaniards  loved  best,  the  governor  of  the  province,  named 
Pinotl,  who  acted  the  part  of  host,  sent  forth  messengers,  and 
gathered  for  his  visitors  gold  to  the  value  of  15,000  crowns. 

After  a  stay  of  six  days  the  flotilla  set  sail,  and  touching  at 
several  points,  among  them  being  the  Isla  de  Sacrificios,  or  isle 
of  sacrifices,  where  were  temples  containing  the  remains  of 
human  victims,  the  Spaniards  crossed  to  the  mainland,  and 
thence  to  an  adjacent  island.  Here  they  landed,  and  built 
huts  upon  the  sand.  Of  an  Indian,  baptized  Francisco,  Gri- 
jalva  asked  the  significance  of  this  detestable  rite.  Because, 
he  replied,  the  people  of  Culhua,  or  Ulua,  as  he  pronounced 
the  word,  would  have  it  so.  Hence,  the  name  of  the  com- 
mander being  Juan,  and  the  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  being 
near  at  hand,  the  island  was  named  San  Juan  de  Uliia. 

Prompted  by  zeal  in  his  master's  service,  Pinotl  had  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  Spanish  commander  and  his  cap- 
tains as  before  kings  or  gods,  the  beads  and  trinkets  given  in 
return  for  his  gold  being  esteemed  as  priceless  gifts  from 
supernatural  beings.  When  he  explained  as  best  he  could  the 
majesty  and  wealth  of  his  sovereign,  Grijalva  promised  to 
return  erelong  and  visit  the  great  city  of  the  Aztecs.  Bearing 
with  them,  as  they  had  been  instructed,  paintings  on  maguey 
paper  of  the  vessels,  sailors,  soldiers,  arms,  dress,  and  accou- 
trements of  the  Spaniards,  Pinotl  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
province  set  forth  to  report  these  events  to  the  emperor. 

Entering  the  imperial  presence,  they  fell  prostrate  to  the 
ground,   declaring    themselves   worthy  of   death   for  having 
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tvDtored  unbidden  before  tbeir  lord;  but  tbeir  missioii  permit- 
led  no  deUy.  "For  oh!  nioft  dread  eovereipi,"  tb^  ex- 
cUiued,  "we  have  p«en  godn!  All  of  us  here  present  have 
•een  tbeir  vaUT>houwe  on  our  shores.  We  have  talked  with 
tbem,  and  eaten  with  them,  and  have  handled  them  with  our 
bands;  we  have  piven  them  gifts,  and  have  received  in  return 
tbese  priceless  treasures."  Then  they  displayed  tbeir  beads 
and  trioketa. 

Montezuma  sat  inutelr  refardm^  \hv  iiieraeogers,  ooncemed 
most  of  all  \v9\  vasKaU  should  witness  his  dismay.  A  council 
was  summoned  and  after  sage  consultation,  it  was  decided 
that  the  commander  of  the  Spaniards  could  be  none  other 
tban  tbe  fair-hued  god,  who,  according  U>  his  promise,  had 
relumed  to  resume  the  throne.  Resistance  was  therefore  uae- 
leaa,  and  it  remained  only  to  conciliate  bim  with  gifta. 
The  chiefs  wert  sent  back,  with  order*  to  tbe  governors  of  the 
coast  distrirtc  to  report  any  further  arrival  of  strangers,  or 
occurrence  of  strange  events.  Following  tbem  was  an  em- 
bassy bearing  rich  prvunls.  with  instnictious  to  bid  tbe  god 
welcome  in  tbe  name  of  xhv  emjieror  and  hie  court.  ^\'eU  bad 
it  been  if  Juan  de  Grijalva  had  received  these  preaenia,  and, 
reluming  messages  of  peace  and  good-will,  had  paved  tbe  way, 
as  doulitWF  he  would  have  attf-mptM.  for  a  bloodless  con- 
queaL     But  the  embassy  nrrivti]  too  Utc.     (.irijalva  had  gon«. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  HERO  OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

In  a  village  named  Medellin,  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Estremadura,  was  bom  in  1485  the  hero  of  the  Spanish  con* 
quest  of  Mexico,  by  name  Heman  Cortes.  He  was  a  sickly 
child,  and  but  for  the  care  of  his  nurse  would  never  perhaps 
have  lived  to  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  In 
youth  he  was  headstrong,  self-willed,  courageous,  and  keenly 
sensitive  to  disgrace.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  parents 
selected  for  him  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  with  such 
preparation  as  the  slender  means  of  his  father  would  allow, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Salamanca,  which,  though 
past  the  zenith  of  its  fame,  was  still  considered  the  principal 
seat  of  learning  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  Spain.  But  Her- 
nan  had  little  inclination  for  intellectual  toil,  or  in  truth  for 
toil  of  any  kind,  if  he  could  live  without  it,  and  after  two 
years  of  scholastic  restraint,  during  which  he  acquired  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  rhetoric,  he  returned  to  his  native 
village,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  his  parents. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  youth,  inspired  by  the 
marvellous  stories  of  adventurers  who  had  returned  with  gold 
and  fame  from  the  Indies,  set  sail  for  Espafiola,  carr}'ing  with 
him  little  else  than  his  father's  blessing.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  courteously  received  by  the  governor's  secretary,  who 
pointed  out  to  him  the  common  road  to  fortune.  '^Register 
yourself  a  citizen,"  he  said,  "promise  not  to  leave  the  island 
for  five  years,  and  you  shall  have  lands  and  Indians;  after 
the  expiration  of  your  time  you  may  go  where  you  choose." 
"I  want  gold,  not  work,"  replied  Cortes;  "and  neither  in  this 
island  nor  in  any  other  place  will  I  promise  to  remain  so 
long."  He  changed  his  mind,  however,  and  a  revolt  soon 
afterward  occurring  among  the  natives,  joined  an  expedition 
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in  charge  of  Diego  Velaiquez,  afterward  appointed  goremoTy 
and  by  his  courage  and  ability  won  the  esteem  of  his  com* 
rades. 

Prond  in  bearing,  high-spirited,  and  of  quick  perception,  there 
were  in  his  character  many  noble  traits,  chief  among  them 
being  that  of  generosity.  By  men  of  the  present  day  he  is 
branded  with  cruelty,  but  he  sliould  K*  judged  rather  from  the 
standard  of  his  own  age;  and  compared  with  others  of  the 
New  World  conquerors,  he  appears  at  an  advantage.  His 
natural  tendencies  were  not  in  the  m.'iin  toward  evil,  and  his 
rices  were  more  those  of  his  time  and  stxition  than  inherent  in 
the  man.  Yet  he  lacked  the  moral  fibre  which  should  be 
interwoven  with  a  generous  and  sensitive  nature,  and  this 
want  could  not  be  atoned  for  by  the  repetition  of  prayers,  and 
singing  of  psalms,  in  both  of  which  exercises,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve his  biographers,  he  was  remarkably  proficient 

In  1518  we  find  Cortes,  aftt-r  many  adventures,  holding  the 
position  of  alcalde  or  magistrate  at  the  town  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  He  was  still  in  tlie  prime  of  manhood,  of  medium 
stature,  well  proportioned  and  muscular,  with  broad  shoulders, 
spare,  campact  frame,  and  powerful  limbs.  His  portraits 
display  regular  features,  tinged  S4>mewhat  with  melancholy, 
an  expression  which  was  increased  by  the  grave  look  of  his 
dark  oval  eve.  A  tliin  bn.»wn  beanl,  out  close,  relieved  some- 
what  the  natural  jiallor  of  his  face,  and  served  to  cover  a  deep 
sear  on  the  lower  lip,  caused  by  a  duel  fought  in  his  younger 
davs. 

Long  liefore  the  return  of  Grijalva,  who  was  delayed  by 
further  explorations,  the  news  of  his  discovery  was  reported  in 
Cuba.  The  first  vessel  to  arrive  was  that  of  Alvarado,  who. 
together  with  I>avila  anti  Monteju,  severely  criticised  the  con- 
duct of  his  coinmandcr.  accusing  him,  though  most  unfairly, 
of  cowardice  and  misconduct.  So  malignant  were  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  this  deserving  officer,  that  Velasquei 
was  heard  to  mutter:  *  Had  I  lost  all.  it  wouM  have  lieen  a 
just  |M*nalty  f<»r  sending  such  n  fool."     Thu^.  when  his  ne\jlu*w 
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reported  himself  to  Santiago,  he  was  told  to  go  his  way,  as  the 
governor  had  no  further  use  for  him. 

But  Alvarado  had  brought  back  with  him  more  than  20,- 
000  crowns  in  treasure,  and  tidings  of  a  land  where  the  Span- 
iards could  obtain  gold  to  their  hearts'  content.  The  people 
of  Cuba  were  soon  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  and  volunteers 
pressed  forward  by  the  hundred  to  join  a  &esh  expedition,  now 
being  fitted  out  for  Mexico.  After  some  hesitation,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  Cortes,  to  whom  were  delivered,  by  Velaz- 
quez and  the  friars  of  Espailola,  instructions  that  were  in 
amusing  contrast  with  the  sequel.  He  must  conduct  himself 
as  a  christian  soldier;  he  must  prohibit  blasphemy  among  the 
men,  and  on  no  account  molest  the  natives,  but  gently  inform 
them  of  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Catholic  king.  Notwith- 
standing this  outward  show  of  piety,  neither  the  governor  nor 
the  priests  believed  that  these  instructions  would  in  the  least 
interfere  with  his  movements.  They  were  given  merely  for 
effect,  and  in  the  hope  of  shielding  Velazquez,  who  expected 
to  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils,  from  the  anger  of  his 
sovereign. 

No  sooner  was  his  commission  sealed  than  Cortes  began  to 
prepare  for  the  expedition.  Quickly  expending  his  few  thou- 
sand crowns  of  ready  money,  he  mortgaged  his  estates,  and 
borrowed  to  the  uttermost  from  his  friends.  He  then  threw 
open  his  doors,  and  loading  his  table  with  choice  viands  and 
wines,  drew  to  his  side  nearly  all  the  available  men  in  the 
island.  There  were  many  who  sneered  at  his  assumption,  as 
he  appeared  in  gay  uniform,  with  plume  and  medal,  with 
martial  music  and  retinue,  exclaiming:  "Here  is  a  lord  with- 
out lands;",  but  they  little  knew  the  firmness  and  self-reliance 
of  this  Castilian  adventurer,  who  having  once  assumed  the 
task,  would  lay  it  down  only  with  his  life. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  expedition  Velazquez  repented 
of  his  choice,  having  now  become  jealous  of  Cortes,  and 
suspicious  as  to  his  allegiance;  but  the  stronger  his  suspi- 
cions, the  firmer  became  the  determination  of  the  latter  to 
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prowctite  an  adventuni  iii  vhicti  )i<^  hiid  risked  his  all. 
Warned  by  friends  of  his  danger,  he  hurriwl  forward  his 
preparations,  at  tlie  panie  time  giving  orders  for  all  to  be  in 
nadineM  to  etitliark  at  a  motneat'e  notice.  Finally,  the  boor 
ha\*ing  arrived,  Cort*=g,  with  a  f<-w  tniitty  adherent«.  prei«Dted 
bimKlf  Iw-fore  the  guvemor,  nnd  politely  took  hi*  leave.  From 
tbe  governor's  tiouiw  he  hastened  to  the  public  meal  depuii- 
tory,  seixed  and  added  t<.>  \iU  ston.-i'  the  town'i<  supply  for  the 
ensuing  we<-k,  and  in  jiayment  gnvf  tu  the  keeper  a  gold 
chain,  all  that  he  had  in  thv  world  apart  form  hip  interest  in 
the  %'enture. 
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CHAPTER    XVa 

THE  EXPEDITION. 

Ok  a  dull,  gray,  winter  -moming,  the  18th  of  NoTember, 
1518,  the  squadron,  composed  of  six  vessels,  sailtrd  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  amid  the  cheera  of  the  populace  and  the 
suppressed  anathemas  of  the  governor.  Before  reaching  the 
island  of  Cozumel  the  number  of  ships  had  been  increased  to 
twelve,  including  the  flag-ship  of  100  tons,  three  others  of  siity 
to  eighty  tons,  the  remainder  being  brigantines  nnd  open  craft. 


Bkioisti.s'b. 

The  soldiers  numbered  508,  and  the  sailors  109,  including 
officers  and  pilots.  Under  Juan  Beoitez  and  Pedro  de  Guz- 
man were  thirty-two  cross-bowmen,  and  thirteen  only  carried 
firelocks,  the  rest  being  armed  with  swords  and  spears.  The 
artillery  eonsist^d  of  ten  bronze  guns  and  four  falconets,  200 
Cuban  Indians  being  pressed  into  service  as  carriers.  Sixteen 
of  the  Spaniards  were  mounted,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
their  horses  played  an  important  part  in  the  approaching 
campaign.  The  supplies  included  5,000  tocinos,  or  pieces  of 
salt  pork,  and  6,000  loads  of  maize,  yucca,  vegetable,  poultry. 
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frooeries.  aod  olber  pronnons.  For  liuter  mod  presents  there 
wrre  beads,  belU,  tuirmrs,  needles,  ribbons,  knives,  b*tefa«ts, 
outton  goude.  and  insny  otber  srticles. 

Tbf  fi>rceff  were  dhided  ioio  eleven  compttnies,  each  onder 
s  captain  having  runtrol  un  sea  and  land.  Their  names  wers 
AloDKu  Hemandet  Pu«nocarr«ro,  Aluniio  Davila,  [>iego  de  Or- 
dat.  Frant-iM-u  d(.>  Montvjo.  Francisco  de  Morla,  Escobar,  Jusn 
de  Escalantf!,  Juan  Veloxquct  de  Leon,  Cristobal  de  Olid, 


Pedro  de  Alrarado.  and  Cortes,  with  Alaniino*  Mill  chief  pilot 
The  priests  whu  accompanied  the  expedition  were  Juan  Dias 
and  Bartolomr  de  Olnieilo,  of  the  order  of  Merer. 

Reviewing  hir  troops  before  reaching  the  mainland,  Cort^ 
addressed  tbem  in  words  of  lire.  Pointing  to  nations  on- 
baptiied.  he  awakened  their  n-ligious  leal;  dwelling  oo  the 
grandeur  of  the  undertaking,  he  stimulated  their  ambition; 
referring  to  the  va«l  wealtti  which  these  unknown  lands  co»- 
tained.  he  stimuLtltHl  their  cupidity.  Ther  were  setting  oat 
on  a  carver  of  (-onquest  in  the  name  of  their  God.  who  had 
always  befriended  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  name  of  their 
emiieror,  for  whom  they  would  achiero  more  heroic  deeds  than 
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had  yet  been  accomplished.  Riches  lay  before  them;  but, 
like  good  and  brave  men,  they  mu8t  look  with  him  to  the 
higher  and  nobler  reward  of  glory.  "  Nevertheless,"  he  said, 
*'  be  true  to  me,  as  I  am  to  you,  and  erelong  I  will  load  you 
with  wealth,  such  as  vou  have  never  dreame<l  of." 

During  the  voyage  there  was  little  worthy  of  note,  except 
that  at  the  Rio  Tabasco  a  skirmish  took  place  with  the 
natives,  in  which  the  losses  of  the  Spaniards  almost  equalled 
those  of  the  Indians.  On  Thursday,  in  passion  week  of  1519, 
the  squadron  lay  at  anchor  under  the  island  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulua. 

The  ships  had  beeti  watched  from  afar  with  eager  eyes,  and 
now,  from  the  wondering  multitude  that  thronged  the  shore, 
came  two  large  canoes,  from  which  there  stepped  on  Ix^ard  the 
flag-ship  men,  who  with  reverential  mien  asked  for  the  tlatoani, 
or  white  chief,  saying  that  they  were  ordered  by  the  cacique 
of  the  nearest  town  to  welcome  him,  and  to  ask  whither  he 
came  and  why.  To  the  embassy  Cortes  made  friendly  answer. 
He  would  explain  his  purpose  to  the  cacique  in  person. 
Meanwhile  the  messengers,  after  being  invited  to  a  banquet, 
and  receiving  as  gifts  some  worthless  trinkets,  were  informed 
that  presents  of  gold  were  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  sure 
tokens  of  friendship.  Then  they  returned  to  the  shore,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  not  very  inviting,  with  its  broad 
reaches  of  sand  and  sandy  hillocks,  where  now  stands  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

Early  on  good  Friday  Cortes  landed,  and  planting  his  guns 
on  one  of  the  hillocks,  began  the  construction  of  a  fortified 
camp,  placing  in  its  centre  a  large  cross.  On  easter  Sunday 
the  cacique  arrived  with  a  large  retinue  of  attendants  and  a 
number  of  slaves,  bearing  presents.  Cortes,  with  his  escort, 
advanced  to  receive  them,  and  after  an  interchange  of  cour* 
tesies  led  the  way  to  the  altar,  where  Father  Olmedo  celebrated 
mass.  The  service  over,  he  invited  them  to  dinner,  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  was  a  captain  of  the  greatest  of  earthly 
monarchs,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  who,  hearing  of  Montezuma's 
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renown,  bad  fent  bim  presents  and  a  message,  which  mast  be 
delivered  to  him  in  {lerson  and  at  onoe. 

There  is  little  doiiht  that  Montezuma  had  already  heard  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spaniardfi  at  Chan))ioton.  for  the  Aztec 
officers  replied,  somewhat  haughtily,  ''  Be  it  known  to  you  that 
our  master  is  inferior  to  none;  and  for  the  present  let  these 
gif\s  suffice.**  Thereupon  at  a  given  signal  the  slaves  ad- 
vanced  and  delivorefl  their  hurdens.  consisting  of  food,  cotton 
fabrics,  fealher-work  in  brilliant  colors,  and  a  raraxtli,  or 
basket.  fille<l  with  wrought  gold,  sot  with  precious  stones  and 
pearls.  Cortes  expressed  his  thanks,  and  sent  to  Montezuma 
in  return  a  few  presents  of  no  great  value,  among  them  being 
a  bright  red  cap  and  a  car%*ed  and  inlaid  arm-chair;  and 
"would  the  emjK^ror  deign  to  wear  the  cap  and  occupy  the 
chair  when  it  l^ecame  his  pleasure  to  receive  him?"  The 
chieftain  promised  to  deliver  the  gifts,  and  iK>inting  to  the  gilt 
helmet  of  a  sohlier.  which  resembled  the  head-dress  of  Quet> 
zalcoatl,  asked  permission  to  display  it  to  his  sovereign. 
•*  Take  it,"  said  Cortes,  "  and  bring  it  back  filled  with  gold- 
dust,  that  we  mav  show  our  nmnarch  what  kind  of  metal  vour 
land  contains."*  Meanwhile,  orders  had  l>een  given  that  all 
the  wants  of  the  Spaniards  should  be  supplied,  2,000  natives 
being  detailed  to  act  as  their  servants. 

Observing  that  some  of  the  attendants  were  depicturing  on 
maguey  paper  the  appearance,  dress,  weapons,  liorses,  and 
accoutrements  of  the  Spaniards,  Cortes  niounted  his  steed, 
ordering  hi?  tro«>ps  to  fall  into  line  and  the  cannon  to  be 
loaded.  The  infantry  ]mssed  in  review,  with  bands  playing 
and  banners  unfurled.  Then  came  the  squadron  of  cavalry, 
led  by  Alvarado.  dashing  past  in  ?wift  and  varied  evolutions 
The  movements  of  these  animal?,  their  rearing  ami  prancing, 
their  power  and  ppe^Kl,  the  flashing  swords,  tlie  glittering 
armor,  all  appeared  to  this  simple  people  as  the  hosts  of 
heaven.  But  admiration  changed  to  terror  when  the  guns 
belche<I  forth  flante  ami  «moke.  and  cannort-balls  tore  up  the 
beach  or  crashed  among  the  trees. 
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When  the  picture-writings  were  delivered  to  Montezuma, 
and  he  was  told  that  the  dread  strangers  insisted  on  delivering 
to  him  in  person  the  message  of  their  king,  terror  filled  his 
soul.  A  council  was  summoned,  and  though  opinions  were 
divided,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  emperor  should  decline 
the  interview,  but  not  rudely,  lest  peradventure  they  might 
be  gods.  He  would  propitiate  them  with  gifts,  and  beseech 
them  to  depart  from  the  shores  of  Mexico.  A  noble  was  de- 
spatched to  the  coast,  and  with  him  a  retinue  and  more  than 
a  hundred  slaves,  bearing  costly  presents.  Bowing  low  before 
Cortes,  the  envoy  touched  the  earth  with  his  hand,  carrying  it 
to  his  lips,  and  then,  in  token  of  respect  or  reverence,  swung 
the  copal  censer. 

The  slaves  were  then  ordered  to  display  the  presents,  among 
which  were  thirty  bales  of  cotton  fabrics,  white,  colored,  plain, 
and  figured,  interwoven  with  feathers  or  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver  threads.  There  were  disks  of  gold  and  silver 
representing  the  sun  and  moon,  ornamented  in  demi-relief  and 
as  large  as  a  carriage  wheel;  there  were  ducks,  dogs,  monkeys, 
lions,  and  other  animals,  well  fashioned  in  gold;  there  were 
ten  golden  collars  and  a  necklace  with  more  than  a  hundred 
pendant  stones,  which  the  Spaniards  declared  to  be  emeralds 
and  rubies.  Finally,  there  was  the  helmet  returned  full  of 
virgin  gold,  fine  dust  and  coarse,  and  in  nuggets.  "This,"  says 
the  historian  Torquemada,  ''cost  Montezuma  his  life;''  for  its 
contents  were  a  sure  indication  that  there  were  rich  mines  in 
the  realm  of  the  Aztecs. 

For  the  presents  Cortes  returned  his  thanks  and  some  gifts 
of  trifling  value;  but  after  so  long  a  voyage,  he  declared,  he 
could  not  face  his  master  without  having  first  beheld  the  great 
Montezuma.  Ten  days  later,  the  governor  of  the  province 
laid  more  treasures  at  the  feet  of  the  Spanish  commander. 
Further  messages  to  the  emperor  were  useless,  he  said,  for  the 
desired  interview  could  never  be  granted.  He  hoped  that  the 
Spaniards  would  now  be  content,  and  depart  in  peace.  Turn- 
ing to  his  comrades,  Cortes  remarked:  "Truly,  this  must  be  a 
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great  lord,  and  rich.  God  willing,  Bome  day  we  will  visit 
Lim/'  At  that  instant  the  bell  sounded  for  the  ave  Maria, 
and  instantly,  with  uncovered  head,  the  soldiers  knelt  around 
the  croi>s,  while  one  of  the  priests  proclaimed  the  true  faith  in 
tlie  bearing  of  tlie  governor.  Ilis  words  made  a  bad  impres- 
yion,  as  did  the  message  of  Cortes.  The  governor  bade  them 
a  cold  fartfWfrIK  and  on  the  following  day  the  supplies  of  pro> 
xnsions  were  removed,  and  the  native  encampment  deserted. 

The  Spaniards  wt-re  now  threatened  with  famine;  many  of 
them  were  sick;  the  majority  were  in  favor  of  returning  to 
Cuba,  especially  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Velaiquex.  But 
by  placing  some  in  irons,  and  ap{iea6ing  others  with  gold, 
Cortes  quel]i*d  the  threatened  mutiny,  and  was  chosen  by  hit 
men  captain-general,  with  a  c(»mniuiid  independent  of  Velax* 
quel.  A  few  days  later  he  moved  his  canip  to  the  present  site 
of  Vera  Cruz;  and  messengers  were  sent  to  Spain,  asking  that 
his  appointment  l>e  confirmed. 

No  sooner  had  the  mesM  IlJrer^  depart^ti  than  certain  of  the 
malecontents  formed  a  plot  to  K-ize  one  of  the  vessels  and 
escape  to  C'uba.  It  was  Utraye«l,  however,  by  one  of  the 
party  on  the  eve  of  their  intendtd  embarkation.  Cortc^  was 
profoundly  nioved;  for  aUlK»ugh  the  ringleaders  were  wverely 
punislxtl.  he  fiin*saw  that  denrtions  iiiight  o^cur  at  any  time, 
and  thuif  would  the  pur|»osi  of  hi^  life  *i»e  frustrated.  Morn 
and  eve,  and  all  day  long.  dii>£.0«'i  tv<i  men  were  plotting,  and 
iiistfuUy  gazing  at  tlie  ships. 

There  w;is  but  one  reme<lv.  and  that  was  to  destrov  them. 
If  this  were  done,  each  man  would  put  forth  hi^  utmost  eflbrU 
and  even  cravm  K>uis  wouid  U-  Uis-pired  at  least  with  the 
courage  of  desparation.  Then  if  Montezuma  f:til!  n^fused  to 
admit  him  i^'aceaMy.  he  would  gather  such  a  force  of  his 
enemies  as  would  Fweep  his  kingdom  from  the  faiv  of  the 
earth.  Alreadv  the  Totonacp,  in  w1k»sv  territory*  he  was  en- 
camped,  had  throi^n  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and 
other  pr(»vinc^•^  oi*!y  ana:t(^  an  op|K»rtunity.  Finally,  if  the 
sliipf   were    destroyed,   the    sailor^.  ^%lio  would    oth<'n«iM*    l>e 
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required  to  guard  them,  might  be  added  to  the  force  of  com- 
batants. Such  were  the  arguments  which  the  commander 
advanced  to  win  the  consent  of  his  captains  to  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  desperate  acts  ever  achieved. 

Not  that  the  consent  of  the  officers  was  necessary,  for  the 
deed  once  accomplished  there  would  be  only  one  course  open 
to  them.  Nevertheless  he  preferred  that  they  should  partici- 
pate in  his  scheme,  rather  than  consider  themselves  unfairly 
dealt  with.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  few  days  afterward, 
the  masters  of  several  of  the  largest  vessels  appeared  before 
the  captain-general  with  rueful  countenances,  and  with  the 
sad  intelligence  that  their  craft  were  unseaworthy.  They 
omitted,  however,  to  say  that  they  had  secretly  bored  holes  in 
them  according  to  instructions.  Cortes  was  astonished, — nay, 
he  was  deeply  affected;  he  was  by  nature  an  actor,  and 
Roscius  himself  could  not  have  played  the  part  l>etter.  "Well," 
he  said,  "the  will  of  God  be  done;  but  look  you  sharply  to  the 
-  other  ships." 

So  well  did  the  captains  carry  out  their  instructions  that 
soon  all  were  able  to  swear  the  vessels  were  unsafe,  except 
three  which  might  be  made  seaworthy  by  costly  repairs.  Soon 
it  became  apparent  that  they  must  be  abandoned.  "And  in- 
deed, fellow-soldiers,"  remarked  Cortes,  "I  am  not  sure  but  it 
were  best  to  doom  to  destruction  also  the  others,  and  so  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  sailors  in  the  coming  campaign,  instead 
of  leaving  them  in  idleness  to  hatch  new  treachery."  This 
intimation  was  successful,  as  was  intended.  Sails,  anchors, 
cables,  and  everything  that  could  be  utilized  were  removed, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  few  small  boats  were  all  that  was 
left  of  the  Cuban  flotilla.  One  vessel,  however,  remained, 
which  had  recently  arrived  from  Cuba  with  a  small  re-enforce- 
ment under  Francisco  de  Salcedo,  better  known  among  his 
comrades  as  "the  dandy  warrior." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CAMPAIGNS  IX  TLASCALA  ANT>  CHOLULA 

''  To  Mexico ! "  was  now  the  cry,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
l»egin  immediately  the  march  toward  the  capital.  LeaWng  a 
frmall  detachment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vera  Cruz,  Cortes 
fiet  forth  on  the  16th  of  August,  1519,  with  450  Spaniards,  and 
ftix  or  seven  guns,  accompanied  hy  a  large  number  of  Indian 
warriors  and  carriers.  The  Totonac  force  included  forty  chief* 
tains,  who  were  in  reality  hostages,  among  them  being  one 
who  proved  a  most  able  and  trustworthy  guide  and  counsellor. 
By  their  ad\ice,  the  captain-general  adoptod  the  route  tlirougb 
Tlascala,  as  the  Tlascaltecs  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Mex- 
icans. On  the  fourth  day  came  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Xooo- 
tlan,  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac.  The  cacique  with  his  suite 
came  forth  to  meet  the  FtrangerF  and  conducted  them  through 
the  plaxa  to  their  quarters,  near  which  were  the  houses  oc* 
cupied  by  liimself  and  the  2.CM»  ser\'ant^  who  attended  to  his 
wants,  and  those  of  hip  thirtv  wives. 

Impressed  by  thi*  mapnifi<*enee.  Corte*  inquired  whether  be 
was  a  subject  or  an  aliv  of  Montezuma.  "Who  i^  not  his 
slave**"  was  the  reply.     He  hims^if  niietl  over  2<».i"ifc»  subjects, 

and  vet  was  but  a  loulv  va^Fal  i»f  the  rniiH'n»r,  at  who?»e  com* 

■  •  • 

mand  thirty  chieftains  roubl  plai-e  eaih  1UM»«»  warriors  in 
the  field.  "But  Wf.'*  Hayp  Bt-nial  I>iaz,  inbo  airom}kanied  the 
ex|ii-dition.  wipluni  tk*  nere  «lr«-;*dy  at  the  capital,  striving 
for  fortunes,  despite  tb*-  danger^  «leH'riU*d.** 

From  Xot'otlan.  four  Totonac  chieftainf^  were  wnl  forward 
to  ask  permission  of  the  Tlascaltets  t«>  ysL^  thrmigh  tlieir 
toundaries.  Ap|*earing  before  the  senate  at  Tlasi-ala,  the 
messengt*rs  informed  them  of  the  arrival  of  powerful  gods 
from  the  east.  wlio.  though  few  in  numlier.  were  mon?  than 
equal  to  a  hiHtt.     Then  they  depicted  their  appearance^  theiz 
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swift  and  powerfdl  steeds,  their  savage  dogs,  and  their  terrible 
weapons,  saying,  in  conclusion,  that  they  had  already  delivered 
the  Totonacs  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  and  now  desired, 
on  their  way  to  Mexico,  to  oflFer  the  Tlascaltecs  their  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  After  some  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  a  middle  course.  The  Otomi  frontier  settlers,  who  were 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Tlascaltecs,  were  to  be  encouraged 
to  attack  the  invaders,  under  command  of  the  aged  chieftain 
Xicotencatl.  If  successful,  the  latter  would  claim  the  glory; 
if  not,  they  would  grant  the  victors  the  permission  which  they 
desired,  while  casting  the  blame  for  the  assault  on  the  Otomis. 

After  advancing  a  few  leagues  into  the  territory  of  the  Tlas- 
caltecs, the  Spaniards  were  met  by  a  body  of  more  than  1,000 
warriors,  to  whom  Corte's  sent  three  prisoners,  captured  during 
a  previous  skirmish,  with  assurances  of  his  friendly  intentions. 
The  only  reply  was  a  shower  of  arrows,  darts,  and  stones, 
whereupon  Cortes,  giving  the  battle-cry  of  "Santiago  and  at 
them ! "  ordered  his  men  to  charge.  The  enemy  retreated  with 
their  faces  toward  the  pursuers,  enticing  them  into  a  pass, 
formed  of  broken  ground,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
large  force,  placed  in  ambuscade  and  bearing  the  red  and  white 
banners  of  Xicotencatl.  Missiles  were  now  hurled  upon  them, 
while  on  every  side  bold  warriors,  with  swords,  clubs,  and 
double-pointed  spears,  pressed  close  around.  Jlany  were  the 
hearts  that  quaked,  and  many  believed  that  their  last  moment 
had  arrived,  for  the  Spaniards  were  in  greater  peril  than  ever 
before.  But  the  commander  rode  along  the  line,  cheering 
his  m:n,  and  giving  orders  to  press  onward  and  keep  well 
together. 

The  pass  was  of  no  great  length,  and  soon  t^e  invaders 
emerged  into  an  open  plain,  but  only  to  find  themselves  con- 
fronted by  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  mustering  more  than 
30,000  warriors.  How  long  was  this  to  continue,  each  new 
host  being  tenfold  greater  than  the  last?  Yet  once  more  the 
Spaniards  took  courage,  and  prepared  for  instant  attack.  The 
cavalry  charged  with  loose  reins  and  lances  poised,  so  as  to 
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Strike  at  the  heads  of  tlie  foe,  thus  spreading  confoaion  through 
their  dense  ranks,  and  opening  a  path  for  the  infantry.  It  ia 
related  that  a  body  of  natives,  determined  to  slay  one  of  the 
horses,  surrounded  a  man  named  Pedro  de  Moron,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  racing  steed,  dragged  him  from  his  saddle,  and 
thrust  their  s>7ords  and  spears  through  the  animal.  In  the 
struggle  which  ensued  ten  Spaniards  were  wounded,  and  four 
of  the  native  chiefs  were  slain.  Moron  was  rescued,  but  only 
to  die  soon  afterward  of  his  wound »,  while  his  steed  was  cut 
into  pieces,  which  were  sent  all  over  the  country,  to  be  used  in 
triumphal  celebrations.  This  loss  was  greatly  regretted,  as  it 
would  allay  tbe  terror  caused  by  the  horses  of  the  Spaniarda, 
hitherto  deemed  invulnerable,  those  which  had  prerioualy 
been  slain  having  been  buried  in  secret. 

The  battle  was  continued  for  several  hours,  but  the  Indiana 
were  unable  to  make  any  furtlier  impression  on  the  Spaniah 
forces,  while  their  own  ranks  were  being  rapidly  thinned  by 
the  charges  of  cavalry  and  tbe  volleys  of  artillery  and  firelocka. 
The  slaughter  had  been  very  heavy  among  the  chiefs,  and  this 
was  the  main  reason  for  the  retreat  which  Xicotencatl  now 
commanded,  his  troops  retiring  in  good  order  and  with  no 
symptoms  of  panic.  Their  exact  loss  could  not  l>e  ascertained, 
for  with  humane  devotion  the  wounded  and  dead  were  carried 
awav  as  soon  as  thev  were  stricken,  and  in  this  constant  and 
self-sacrificing  effort  they  lost  many  advantages. 

Cort^  attempted  nc»  pursuit;  but  hastening  to  a  town  situ* 

ated  on  a  neigbl»oring  hill,  fortified   himself  on  its  temple 

pyramid,  where  he  and  his  allies  celebrated  their  victory  with 

feasting,  song,  and  dance.     On  the  following  day,  he  sallied 

forth  with  the  horst^men,  100  infantry,  and  7UJ  Totonecs,  partly 

for  the  purpose  of  foraging,  and  also  to  shuw  the  enemy  that 

his  men  were  prepared  to  renew  the  conflict.    He  returned  with 

400  captives,  whom  he  treated  kindly,  and  with  fifteen  others, 

taken  during  the  battle,  despatched  to  the  camp  of  Xicotencatl 

with  friendly  messages.     The  cacique  replied  that  peace  would 

be  celebrated  at  his  father's  town  with  a  feast  oi^XkaA^v^s^^^^x^ 
Ji 


-«£>UkJi 
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flesh,  while  their  hearts  would  be  offered  up  to  the  gods.  He 
would  give  them  a  more  decisive  answer  oq  the  morrow.  With 
this  threat  came  the  report  that  a  Tlascalan  army  was  prepar- 
ing to  march  against  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September,  the  Indian 
array  could  be  seen  extending  far  over  the  plain,  terrible  in 
war-paint,  plumed  helmets,  and  gaudy  shields,  with  their 
swords  and  lances  gleaming  in  the  sun,  while  the  air  resounded 
with  yells,  mingled  with  the  melancholy  notes  of  drums  and 
the  doleful  blasts  of  conches  and  trumpets.  It  was  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  army  yet  encountered  by  the  Spaniards, 
numbering,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  50,000  men,  in 
four  divisions,  each  distinguished  by  its  own  banner  and  colors. 

The  Indians  advanced  in  dense  columns  up  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  and  despite  all  resistance,  pressed  onward  into  the  very 
camp  of  the  Spaniards,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  before 
their  keen  blades  and  murderous  bullets.  Cortes  waited  until 
the  foe  became  tired  and  discouraged  by  repeated  efforts,  and 
then,  with  a  ringing  cry  of  *^  Santiago!  "  rushed  forward  and 
drove  them  in  confusion  to  the  plain,  where  the  cavalry  fol- 
lowed up  the  advantage,  cutting  down  the  fugitives  in  all 
directions.  Rallying  on  their  reserves,  however,  the  enemy 
turned  with  renewed  courage  on  their  pursuers.  The  shock 
was  overwhelming;  the  wearied  Spaniards  gave  way;  their 
ranks  were  broken,  and  all  seemed  lost.  Even  Cortes  was  for 
a  moment  dismayed, — but  only  for  a  moment.  Leading  his 
handful  of  horsemen  to  the  rescue,  he  raised  his  voice  above 
the  din  of  battle  and  called  on  his  men  to  follow.  They 
responded  nobly,  and  nerved  by  his  words  and  deeds,  plied 
lustily  their  swords,  driving  back  the  Indians  and  forming  line 
anew.  The  victory  might  yet,  however,  have  turned  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  but  for  a  quarrel  between  Xicotencatl  and  one  of 
the  chief  captains,  who  withdrew  his  troops  and  persuaded  the 
commander  of  another  division  to  follow  him.  Thus  left  with 
only  two  divisions,  and  those  shattered  and  discouraged,  the 
Tlascalan  commander  was  forced  to  retreat,  though  in  excel- 
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lent  order^  and  carrying  with  him  his  dead  and  wounded^ 
while  of  the  Spaniards  at  least  sixty  were  seriously  hurt,  of 
whom  several  died  soon  afterward. 

Once  niore  Cortes  sent  to  the  Tlascalans  overtures  for  peace; 
and  now  his  oflers  were  favorably  received,  for  whether  gods 
or  men,  the  strangers  were  apparently  invincible.  Anibassa- 
don  despatohetl  nith  pixt^isionri  and  gifts  tK)wed  low  Inrfore  the 
conqueror,  expressed  the  contrition  of  their  cliieftuins,  and 
humbly  sued  for  peace.  With  a  gnive  reproval  for  their  obsti- 
nacy,  the  apology  whs  accepted  ana  the  env4iys  dismissed.  A 
final  effort,  however,  was  made  by  Xicotencatl,  wlio  proposed 
to  attack  the  Spaniards  by  night:  but  his  purpose  l»eing  dif* 
€*oTered,  the  cacique  was  himself  attacked  under  cover  of  dark* 
nets,  and  his  forces  routed. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caus<«d  in  Mexico  through  reports  of 
the  %'ictories  obtained  by  tlii^  insignificant  band  of  foreigners 
over  the  veteran  triKips  of  Tlascala,  which  had  defied  the  com- 
bined  armies  of  the  uIIitHl  kings  of  Anuhuac.  Again  a  council 
was  summoned,  and  again  it  was  resolvt^l  that,  if  (lossible,  the 
strangers  should  l»e  apjieased  with  gifti^.  and  aske<i  to  depart 
from  their  shores.  Six  of  the  most  prominent  nobles  were 
tent  to  their  camp  to  congratulate  the  white  chieftain  on  his 
victories,  and  to  offer  annual  tribute  in  gold,  silver,  jewels, 
and  cloth.  —  to  do.  in  fact,  almost  anything  that  their  king 
might  desire,  providtnl  they  would  advanct*  no  farther  toward 
the  capital.  The  envoyi^  entered  the  presence  of  Cort^^^s,  fol- 
lowed by  2u0  attendants,  and  laying  >>efore  him  UK».UO»)  caste* 
llanos  in  gold-dust,  with  twenty  bales  of  rich  feathers  and 
embroidered  cloth,  dehvered  their  message.  Tlie  captain- 
general  expressed  his  thanks,  accepic*d  the  presents,  and  said 
that  he  would  consider  the  matter. 

While  entertaining  the  Mexican  envoys,  the  Spanish  camp 
was  startled  by  the  announcement  that  a  Tlascalan  embassy 
was  approaching,  fifty  in  nuu«ber.  at  the  head  of  wlM>m  was 
Xicoiencatl  in  }>ersi»n.  With  pricltf  ^u1k1u«^.  he  wh<»  but  for  the 
defection  in  his  ranks  would  prok^ably  have  Ivei^u  \Vm  cviicv^<«^x^st 
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of  the  Spaniards  now  came  as  their  suppliant,  and  offered  the 
best  amends  in  his  power,  by  personally  humbling  himself 
before  the  white  chieftain,  who  had  torn  from  his  brow  the 
wreath  of  victory.  Approaching  Cortes  with  profound  salute, 
while  over  the  cacique  his  attendants  swung  the  copal  censer, 
he  declared  that,  in  the  name  of  the  lords  of  Tlascala,  he  had 
come  to  offer  submission  to  the  greatest  of  men,  so  gentle  and 
yet  so  valiant.  He  frankly  took  upon  himself  the  blame  for 
the  resistance  offered  to  the  invincible  captain,  but  pleaded 
the  Tlascalan  love  of  liberty,  threatened  as  he  supposed  by  an 
ally  of  Montezuma;  for  were  there  not  Mexican  allies  in  the 
Spanish  camp?  and  had  not  the  Aztec  monarch  exchanged 
with  them  friendly  intercourse  ?  Cortes  administered  a  slight 
rebuke,  but  since  the  Tlascaltecs  had  already  suffered  severely, 
he  freely  pardoned  them,  and  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
received  them  as  allies.  He  hoped  the  peace  would  be  per- 
manent, for  if  not,  he  would  be  compelled  to  destroy  their 
capital  and  its  inhabitants. 

Xicotencatl  assured  him  that  his  people  would  thenceforth 
be  as  faithful  as  before  they  had  been  loyal  to  themselves. 
He  begged  Cortes  to  visit  his  city,  where  the  lords  and  nobles 
awaited  him,  and  regretted  that  he  could  offer  no  present 
worthy  of  acceptance.  All  that  his  people  once  possessed  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  Mexicans,  and  now  they  were  poor  in 
treasure.  Mass  was  then  said,  and  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies  concluded  the  day  with  festivities  and  demonstrations 
of  delight.  Meanwhile  the  Mexican  envoys  were  not  a  little 
chagrined  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which  foreboded  evil  to 
their  nation.  They  ridiculed  the  entire  proceeding  as  a  ruse 
on  the  part  of  the  Tlascaltecs,  who  they  said  were  too  treach- 
erous to  be  trusted,  and  once  they  had  the  Spaniards  within 
the  walls  of  their  city,  would  avenge  on  them  the  defeats 
which  btill  rankled  in  their  hearts.  Cortes  replied  that  the 
Spaniards  could  not  be  overcome  in  town  or  field,  by  day  or 
night.  He  would  accept  the  invitation  to  Tlascala,  and  if  its 
inhabitants   proved   treacherous,   they  would    be  destroyed. 
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TbereupoQ  the  envoyt  begged  him  to  remain  in  camp  for  a 
few  days,  while  they  sent  word  to  the  emperor.  The  request 
was  granted;  bm  the  only  result  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
ambassadors  were  sent  hack  with  further  presents,  and  with 
instructions  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  proceeding  either 
to  Tlascala  or  to  Mexico.  Cortes  again  accepted  the  presents, 
but  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would  change  his  determination 
to  advance. 

Th<*  Spaniards  entered  the  city  of  Tlascala  on  the  twenty- 
third  i»f  St'ptemljer,  tliencefortb  set  a|uirt  as  a  feast-day  among 
its  people.  The  road,  about  six  leagues  in  length,  passed 
through  a  hilly  but  well-cultivated  region,  skirted  on  the  east 
by  a  snow-crowned  peak,  while  in  every  direction  were  ver- 
dure-clad slopes,  spotted  with  clusters  of  oak,  aliove  and  beyond 
which  were  dark  green  fringes  of  fir,  that  seemed  to  rise,  like 
bulwarks^  around  the  settlements  in  the  valley. 

When  a  quarter  of  a  league  disunt  from  the  capital,  the 
Spaniards  were  met  by  the  lordF  and  nobles,  accompanied  by 
an  immense  retinue.  Women  of  rank  came  forward  with 
flowers  in  garlands  and  bouquets,  and  priests  marched  in  long 
procession,  swinging  their  censers,  while  around  them  surged 
a  crowd  estimated  at  U»U.<KK»  {H*rsonfi.  Through  streets 
adorned  with  festoons  and  a^cho^.  and  past  hou«o<  covered 
with  cheering  multitudes,  they  proct^ed  to  the  jialace  of 
Xicot«.*ncatl.  who.  iki^  waf  rustouiarv  on  sudi  occasions,  came 
forward  to  in\nte  them  to  a  hanqut  t.  C'ort^«  saluted  him  with 
the  respect  due  to  hi^  age,  and  was  conducted  to  the  l»anquet 
hall.  The  feasting  endfil.  appartments  were  assigned  for  his 
men  in  the  courti^  and  buildings  surrounding  the  temple, 
couches  of  matting  and  maguey  cloth  being  spread  for  them, 
while  clost  at  hand  were  the  quarters  of  the  allies  and  the 
Mexican  euvovs. 

Strict  discipline  was  maintained  among  the  troops:  and  so 
well  pleased  were  tht*  Tlascaltcnr  nobl«>s  with  their  conduct 
that  tliey  urgKl  the  S|ianiards  to  remain  with  them,  giving  to 
the  captain^  their  daughters  for  wives,  and  offering  lands  axvd 
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bouses  for  the  entire  party.  But  Cortes  was  resolved  on  reach- 
ing Mexico,  the  more  so  as  he  had  now  received  an  invitation 
from  Montezuma,  who,  fearing  that  the  dreaded  visit  could 
not  be  prevented,  had  decided  at  least  to  hasten  his  departure 
from  Tlascala. 

After  remaining  for  three  weeks  beneath  the  hospitable  roofs 
of  Tlascala,  the  Spaniards  set  forth  for  the  capital,  escorted  by 
an  immense  throng  of  warriors,  all  of  whom  would  gladly  have 
joined  him  in  his  quest  for  wealth  and  glory  among  the  hated 
Mexicans.  Cortes  had  no  desire,  however,  thus  to  trammel 
his  movements,  and  only  5,000  of  the  Indians  were  permitted 
to  accompany  him. 

The  route  selected  was  by  way  of  Cholula,  mainly  through 
the  advice  of  the  Mexican  envoys,  though  sorely  against  the 
will  of  the  Tlascaltecs,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  very  hatch- 
ing-ground  for  the  emperor's  plots.  The  road  to  it,  they  said, 
and  every  house  therein,  was  full  of  snares  and  pitfalls.  An 
Aztec  army  would  surely  be  concealed  within  the  city,  and 
from  its  temple-pyramid  could  be  let  loose  a  mighty  stream, 
which  in  a  moment  would  inundate  its  streets.  But  to  show 
the  least  symptom  of  timidty  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  their  leader  the  sensation  of  fear  was 
unknown. 

Cholula  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Anahuac,  with 
traditions  reaching  back  to  the  earliest  records  of  the  Nahuas. 
Here  QuetzalcoatL  as  ruler  and  prophet,  had  left  the  final 
impress  of  the  golden  age,  and  here  a  grateful  people  had  raised 
to  him  the  grandest  of  their  many  temples,  while  400  towers 
with  their  gleaming  decorations  rose  far  above  the  surface  of 
the  vast  surrounding  plain,  in  which  it  is  said  *'  not  a  span  of 
ground  remained  uncultivated.''  With  its  200,000  inhabitants, 
its  broad,  regular  streets,  and  neat,  substantial  buildings,  inter- 
spersed with  gardens  and  groves,  Cholula  ranked  next  in  wealth 
to  the  metro|)olis,  and  had  long  been  esteemed  as  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  centre  of  the  great  plateau  of  Huitzi- 
lapan. 
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A«  the  Spaniardu  and  their  allies  advanced  toward  the  city, 
thej  were  met  bjr  a  Rtately  procession,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  nobles,  who,  bowing  obsequiously  before  Cort^  begged 
that  their  foes,  the  Tlascaltecs,  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  dtj.  The  request  was  granted,  only  a  few  of  their  carriers 
being  sdmitt*^.  together  with  the  S{mniards  and  Totonecs. 
The  courts  of  on«.*  of  the  t<*uiples  were  offered  as  quarters,  and 
pTPnently  appeared  servants  laden  with  provisions.  On  the 
following  day.  the  quantity  was  diminished,  and  on  the  thini 
day  none  were  furnished,  the  chieftains  excusing  themselves 
by  saying  that  their  stock  was  almost  exhausted.  At  this 
moment  came  envoys  from  Montezuma,  laden  with  the  usual 
presents,  and  rc*presented  that  to  proceed  toward  Mexico  would 
be  useless,  for  the  roads  were  inipassable,  and  the  supply  of 
food  insufficient. 

The  condition  of  affairs  was  now  somewhat  critical.  The 
Totonecs  reported  that  barricades  had  l»een  erected,  large 
stones  piled  upon  the  house-roofs,  and  excavations  made  in 
the  main  street,  set  with  pointed  sticks,  and  loosely  covere<] 
with  thin  planks  and  earth.  Then  came  messengers  from  the 
TIascaltecs,  who  announced  that  women  and  children  were 
leaving  the  city  with  their  effects,  and  that  unusual  prepara- 
tions were  in  progress.  Finally,  as  Cortes  was  informed,  Mon- 
tezuma's emissaries  had  bribed  the  chieftains  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  on  that  very  night,  wliile  an  Aztec  army  was  sta- 
tioned close  to  the  oitv. 

Summoning  the  nobles  of  Choiula.  the  captain*general  ex- 
press<*d  his  displeasure  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
and  said  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  rid  them  of  his  presemx*. 
Meanwhile  he  demanded  provisions  for  the  journey,  and  2,UUl) 
warriors  to  accofupjiny  his  army.  The  chieftains  promised 
compliance,  and  pn»tested  their  devotion,  at  the  same  time 
whispering  to  each  other.  **What  need  have  these  men  of  food 
when  thev  themselves  are  soon  to  lie  eaten,  cooked  with  chile?" 

Soon  after  nightfall,  the  Spaniards  planted  their  guns  so  as 
to  command  the  avenues  of  approach,  looked  well  to 
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horses  and  accoontrements,  and  sent  word  to  the  TIascaltecs 
to  join  them  on  hearing  the  first  shot.  No  attack  was  made, 
however,  and  on  the  following  day  came  the  lords  and  high- 
priests,  with  an  immense  throng,  a  force  of  warriors  larger 
than  had  been  required  following  them  to  the  Spanish  quarter. 

Now  comes  the  darkest  page  in  the  annals  of  the  Conquest, 
and  one  that  has  afforded  ground  for  much  well-deserved 
reproach  against  Cortes.  Inviting  the  nobles  into  his  room, 
as  he  pretended,  to  bid  them  farewell,  he  upbraided  them  with 
their  perfidy,  declaring  that,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
they  had  plotted  against  the  lives  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
chieftains  admitted  their  guilt,  but  attempted  to  cast  the 
blame  on  Montezuma.  This,  replied  Cortes,  did  not  justify 
treachery,  and  the  excuse  would  avail  them  nothing. 

Then,  at  a  given  signal,  volleys  poured  from  cannon  and 
arquebuse  upon  the  troops  in  the  court,  and  the  Spaniards 
rushed  in  with  sword  and  lance,  slaughtering  without  mercy 
the  panic-stricken  host.  The  high  walls  permitted  no  escape, 
and  at  the  gates  gleamed  a  line  of  lances  above  the  smoking 
mouths  of  the  guns.  Pressing  one  upon  another,  the  victims 
fell  in  heaps,  the  dead  and  dying  intermingled,  while  many 
were  trampled  under  foot. 

When  the  populace  rushed  forward  to  rescue  their  warriors 
from  butchery,  cannon  again  belched  forth  destruction.  Ter- 
rified at  their  thunder  and  mysterious  missiles,  the  Cholulans 
fell  back.  And  now  the  cavalry  were  upon  them,  trampling 
them  to  death,  and  opening  a  path  for  the  infantry  and  allies, 
who  pressed  forward  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion. 
Though  armed  with  intent  to  attack,  the  Indians  offered  but 
little  resistance,  for  they  were  dismayed  by  the  strange  weapons 
and  tactics  of  the  Spaniards.  Without  leaders,  they  had  none 
to  restrain  their  flight,  and  rushed  down  the  streets  and  into 
buildings,  anywhere  out  of  reach  of  the  terrible  blades  of  the 
foe  and  the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  their  steeds.  On  their  flanks 
were  the  TIascaltecs,  glorying  in  the  opportunity  of  wreaking 
vengeance  on  enemies  whom  they  hated  oven  more  bitterly 
than  the  Aztecs. 
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Five  boon  the  canuge  coDtioaed,  and  if  we  can  beliere 
CortM,  the  noniber  of  vjctiine  exceeded  6,000.  That  it  ira« 
not  greater  was  dae  to  the  eagerness  of  the  Tlascaltecs  to 
olitain  captive*  for  sacrifice,  and  of  the  f^paniards  to  secare 
the  gold  and  trinkfts  contained  in  tlie  citv.  When  the  work 
was  done,  Xicotencatl  nppearc<]  at  the  head  of  20.000  men, 
and  tendered  his  pervites,  hut  was  ordered  to  return,  after 
receiving  a  share  of  the  iHxitv.  wherewith  lo  celehrat^  the  mas- 
sacre, or  Uf  the  Spaniardu  t«'rnied  it,  victory.  Suhuission 
fulluwed,  and  soon  afu-rward  Wtv  cnjitjitn-gcneral,  )iaving  now 
received  a  second  invitation  from  Munteiunia,  afti'r  that  mon- 
arch had  consulted  his  godfi,  set  out  toward  tlie  capital. 


TiroTiizTU,  OK  MmicAL  lonmiMm  rwnt  Ti^xala. 
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CHAPTER  XDL 

TEEE  SPANIARDS  ENTER  THE  CAPITAL 

On  a  wintry  day  toward  the  end  of  October  1519,  after 
climbing  through  the  snow  and  in  the  face  of  chilling  blasts 
the  steep  ascent  of  a  mountain  pass,  a  turn  in  the  road  dis* 
closed  to  the  travel-worn  Spaniards  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
dotted  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  the  well-cultivated 
farms,  gardens,  and  groves  that  skirted  the  margin  of  the 
lakes.  Around  them,  towns  were  thickly  clustered,  and  con- 
spicuous above  all  shone  the  gleaming  temples  and  towering 
edifices  of  the  queen  city  of  Anahuac. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Spaniards  approached  the  capital, 
and  were  met  by  a  procession  of  more  than  1,000  nobles 
and  merchants,  arrayed  in  embroidered  robes,  and  with 
jewelry  of  pendent  stones  and  gold.  Passing  in  file  before 
their  visitors,  they  touched  the  earth  with  their  hands,  carry- 
ing the  fingers  to  the  lip,  in  token  of  respect.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  causeway  with  the  main  avenue  of  the  city  was  a 
wooden  bridge,  ten  paces  in  width.  On  this  spot  the  captain- 
general  dismounted  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  who, 
borne  in  solitary  grandeur  through  the  ranks  of  his  nobles, 
lords,  and  court  dignitaries,  all  of  them  marching  with  bare 
feet  and  bowed  heads,  descended  from  his  richly  adorned 
litter,  and  with  the  dignified  mien  of  an  Aztec  sovereign,  ad- 
vanced toward  Cortes.  Above  his  head  four  chieftains  held 
a  canopy  covered  with  green  feathers,  adorned  with  gold  and 
silver  and  jewels,  and  before  him  attendants  swept  the  path 
and  spread  tapestry,  lest  the  imperial  feet  should  be  soiled  by 
contact  with  the  earth.  The  monarch  was  arraved  in  a  blue 
timatliy  or  mantle,  which,  bordered  with  gold,  and  richly  em- 
broidered and  jewelled,  hung  in  loose  folds  from  the  neck. 
On  his  head  was  a  mitred  crown  of  gold  and  plumes    and 
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QQ  his  feet  were  golden  sandals,  their  fastenings  embossed 
with  precioas  stones. 

Saluting  Cortes  with  the  graoe  of  an  Old  World  monarch, 
IfoDtesuma  presented  to  him  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  token  of 
welcome.  In  return,  the  Spaniard  to<jk  from  his  penion  and 
placed  aronnd  the  neck  of  the  emperor  a  necklace  of  glass,  in 
the  form  of  pearls  and  diamondf^,  strung  on  cords  of  gold, 
and  scented  with  musk.  With  these  bauMes,  falj»o  as  were 
the  assurances  of  friemlship  that  accompani«'d  them,  the  sov* 
ereign  pretended  to  l»e  jileased,  and  after  many  expressions  of 
good-will  returned  to  liis  palace. 

The  Spaniards  then  marched  into  the  capital.  In  front 
were  scoots  on  horseback,  followed  by  the  cavalry,  at  the  head 
of  which  rode  the  captain-general,  then  came  the  infantry, 
with  the  artillery  and  baggage  in  the  centre,  and  last  the 
allies.  The  streets,  which  had  l^een  deserted  in  deference  to 
the  emperor,  were  now  alive  with  spectators,  who  thronged 
the  lanes,  the  windows,  and  tbe  roofs. 

At  the  plaza,  from  which  rose  iht-  nuge  pjTamid-temple, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  palatial  strurtures,  the  procession 
turned  to  the  right,  and  Corte?  was  escorted  up  the  st(*ps  of  a 
palace  facing  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple  enclosure.  Hence, 
through  a  court*yard  f^haded  with  colored  awnings,  and  cooled 
with  fountains.  Montezuma  conducted  hint  in  i^erson  into  a 
spacious  hall,  and  M*aU'd  hiiu  on  a  gildeil  dais  lK*dt*<'k(*d  with 
jewels.  **Malinche/'  he  saia.  —  the  wonl  meaning  companion 
of  Marina.*  Uie  attendant  of  ^  ortee,  —  'evernhing  in  the  palace 
is  at  your  dispos.4l.  and  every  want  shall  K*  attended  to.** 
Then,  with  the  <x»urte.*^y  of  a  monarch  he  retired,  while  the 
Spaniards  arrange<l  their  quart«*r«.  and  enjoyed  the  banquet 
spread  l»efon-  them  by  the  empen^rV  KTvantis. 

In  the  aft4*niu>n.  Mont«*zuma  returned,  attended  by  liis  suite, 
and  ezpresbing  hi^  di-light  at  meeting  such  valiant  men,  de- 
dared  that  he  had  sought  to  prevent  them  from  visiting  the 
capital  solely  because  his  subjects  feare<i  tlieni  He  then  re- 
lated the  myth  of  <juetzalcoatl.  expre^«»ing  hi^  U»liif  that  the 
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Spaniards  were  the  predicted  race.  "  Hence/'  be  said  to  Cort^, 
if  we  can  believe  the  statement  of  the  latter,  ^'be  assured  that 
we  shall  obey  you,  and  hold  you  as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  great 
king.  You  may  command  in  all  my  empire  as  you  please,  and 
shall  be  obeyed.  All  that  we  possess  is  at  your  disposal." 
The  captain-general  replied  that  his  sovereign,  the  mightiest 
in  the  world,  and  the  ruler  of  many  great  princes,  was  indeed 
Quetzalcoatl.  He  desired  not,  however,  to  interfere  with  the 
emperor's  authority,  and  had  sent  his  envoys  only  to  serve 
him  and  instruct  him  in  the  true  faith. 

A  few  days  later,  the  visitors  asked  permission  to  erect  a 
church  in  their  own  quarters,  and  with  the  help  of  native 
artisans  the  work  was  completed  in  three  days.  While  select- 
ing a  site  for  the  altar,  relates  Bemal  Diaz,  the  carpenter  ob- 
served that  an  opening  in  the  wall  had  been  recently  closed 
up  and  coated  with  plaster.  Cortis,  ever  on  his  guard  against 
treachery,  immediately  ordered  the  wall  to  be  opened.  Alad- 
din on  entering  his  cave  could  not  have  been  more  astonished 
than  were  the  Spaniards  on  stepping  into  the  chamber  thus 
exposed.  Here  were  riches  for  them  to  their  hearts'  content. 
Bars  of  gold  were  there,  nuggets,  large  and  small,  and  figures, 
implements,  and  jewelry  of  the  same  metal;  there  was  silver; 
there  were  embroidered  and  jewelled  fabrics;  and  there  were 
emeralds  and  other  precious  stones.  The  commander  allowed 
his  followers  to  revel  in  ecstasy  at  the  sight,  but  on  their  greed 
he  set  restraint.  He  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  not  at  that 
moment  disturbing  the  treasures,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
wall  should  be  closed  up,  all  being  enjoined  to  keep  secret  the 
discovery. 

Already  rumors  in  circulation  among  the  Spaniards  had 
roused  anew  the  fears  which  had  been  soothed  by  the  emper- 
or's friendly  and  hospitable  reception.  It  was  even  said  that 
the  nobles  had  prevailed  on  him  to  break  down  the  bridges, 
arm  the  entire  populace,  and  fall  on  the  Spaniards  with  all  his 
available  strength.  Whether  these  reports  were  originated  by 
Cortes,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plans,  cannot  be  determined. 
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At  least,  they  served  as  an  excuse  for  holding  a  council,  at 
which  a  most  daring  expedient  was  proposed  and  accepted. 
This  was  no  lees  than  to  seize  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and 
bold  him  as  a  hostage. 

If^  instead  of  committing  this  outrage,  the  captain-general 
had  now  been  content  to  depart  with  his  treasure  from  the 
capital,  it  is  probable  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  would  have 
been  complc't4*d  wiiliout  further  bloodshed.  There  was  in 
truth  no  foundation  for  the  rumors.  Montexuma  desired  the 
friendsliip  of  the  strangers,  and  had  even  offered  Cortes  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  His  real  reasons  for  such  an  unhal- 
lowed deed  were  best  known  to  himself;  he  was  zealous  for  his 
religion,  burning  with  ambition,  and  deemed  this  the  shortest 
and  surest  road  to  the  full  realization  of  his  purposes. 

On  the  morrow,  Cortes  sent  word  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
the  emperor,  and  ordering  out  small  parties,  as  if  for  a  stroU 
around  the  palace  and  the  paths  leading  to  it,  gave  them 
instructioni<  to  be  readv  for  anv  eniereencv.  Twentv-five  sol- 
diers  followed  him  in  twos  and  threes  to  the  audience-cham- 
tier,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  but  as  this  was  nothing  unusual, 
no  suspicion  was  aroused. 

Assuming  a  seriouh  tone,  the  captain-general  produced  a  let- 
ter from  Vera  Cruz,  containing  information  of  an  outrage 
committed,  as  was  believed,  at  the  emperor*s  instigation, 
whereby  several  Spaniards  had  been  slain.  The  latter  indig- 
nantly denied  the  charge,  and  Cortes  assured  him  that  he 
believe<l  it  to  l>e  false;  but  as  commander  of  the  party,  he 
must  account  for  their  lives  to  the  king,  and  ascertain  tlie 
truth.  In  thii*.  Montezuma  s«ud  he  would  aid  him,  and  calling 
a  trusted  oflic**r,  gave  him  a  bracelet  from  his  wrist,  bearing 
th«>  imperial  signet,  and  bade  him  conduct  to  Mexico  the 
guilty  parties.  Cortes  expressed  liis  satisfaction,  but  added 
that,  in  order  to  convince  hl^  men  of  the  eni|ieror>  innocence, 
it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  remove  to  their  quarters  until 
the  offenders  were  brought  to  justice. 

Montezuma  was  thundernrtnick  at  tliis  matchless  im^dence. 
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He,  the  august  sovereign,  before  whom  princes  fell  prostrate, 
at  whose  word  armies  sprang  into  existence,  and  at  whose 
name  great  potentates  trembled,  to  be  thus  treated  in  his  own 
palace  by  a  score  of  men,  whom  he  had  received  as  guests, 
and  loaded  with  presentsi  For  a  moment  he  stood  mute;  but 
the  changing  aspect  of  his  countenance  revealed  the  agitation 
of  his  mind.  Then  he  declared  that  he  would  not  go.  They 
could  always  find  him  at  his  palace.  At  length,  however,  he 
yielded,  and  closely  surrounded  by  the  Spaniards,  though, 
merely,  he  was  told,  as  a  guard  of  honor,  was  borne  on  his  lit- 
ter, through  wondering  and  excited  multitudes,  to  the  apart* 
ments  of  Cortes. 

To  relate  all  the  indignities  offered  to  the  Aztec  sovereign 
and  to  his  subjects,  together  with  the  story  of  the  conflicts  and 
massacres  that  followed,  would  require  more  space  than  is 
contained  in  all  the  pages  of  this  book.  Only  the  leading  in- 
cidents will,  therefore,  be  mentioned,  and  those  in  brief  and 
simple  phrase. 

Though  not  held  a  close  prisoner,  being  permitted  at  times 
to  visit  under  a  strong  escort  his  palaces,  temples,  and  hunt- 
ing-grounds, the  mere  fact  of  his  captivity  was  itself  a  burden 
almost  greater  than  the  monarch  could  bear.  At  first  he  was 
not  unkindly  treated,  respect  for  his  person  being  enforced 
among  the  Spaniards  under  severe  penalties.  It  is  related 
that  one  of  the  sentinels  exclaimed  in  his  hearing,  '*  Confusion 
on  this  dog!  By  guarding  him  constantly,  I  am  sick  at 
stomach  unto  death."  When  informed  of  this  insult,  Cortes 
ordered  the  man  to  be  publicly  lashed  in  the  soldiers'  halL 
We  may  presume,  however,  that  the  lash  was  not  applied  with 
undue  severitv. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  seizure  of  Montezuma,  a  chief- 
tain named  Quauhpopoca,  the  ringleader  in  the  disturbance 
already  mentioned,  made  his  appearance  at  the  capital.  As 
a  Spanish  historian  relates,  though  his  may  not  be  the  cor- 
rect version  of  the  matter,  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and  after 
some  hesitation,  admitted  that  he  had  acted  under  the  em* 
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peror's  orders.  This  excuse  availed  him  not,  however,  and  he 
was  at  once  condemned  to  the  stake,  together  with  his  own 
son  and  the  members  of  his  suite,  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  Mexico. 

Before  the  pyre  was  lit,  Cortes  presented  himself  before  the 
emperor,  and  in  a  severe*  tone  declared  that  his  life  was  forfeit; 
but  as  he  loved  him,  for  himself  and  for  his  generosity,  he 
would  inflict  only  a  nominal  punishment.  He  then  turned 
on  his  heel,  while  one  of  the  soldiers  clasped  round  the  pris- 
oner's ankles  a  ]iair  of  shackles.  For  a  moment  Montezuma 
stood  rooted  to  the  ground.  Then  he  groaned  in  anguish  at 
this,  the  {greatest  indignity  that  could  U*  offered  to  his  sacred 
person. 

But  the  cup  of  his  bitterness  was  not  yet  full.  The  kings 
of  Tescuco  and  TIacopaii.  and  a  number  of  the  principal  ca- 
ciques,  were  now  in  the  capuin-general  s  jiower.  Tliis  was 
surely  a  good  op}x>rtunity  to  exact  of  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  >fpanish  sovtreignty.  He  reminded  the  emiK'ror  of  a 
promise  already  made  to  pay  tribiius  and  required  that  he 
and  his  vai^sals  should  tender  their  allegiance.  Instead  of 
objecting,  as  had  lKt»n  antici]>ated,  Montezuma  at  once  acqui- 
esced, mainly  for  the  reafon.  pt*rha]>8,  that  \w  imagined  his 
c*c»nsent  would  U-  followed  by  the  i]e]»arture  of  his  persecutors. 

The  chieftains  antl  dipnitarie?  of  his  court  were  summoned, 
and  in  their  presence  he  declared  that  the  long-ex jK^cted  race 
had  arrived  froui  the  land  of  the  rising  sun.  and  demanded 
their  allegiance  in  the  name  of  i.^U(  ti^iUoAtl.  to  whom  of  right 
the  sovereignty  belonged.  The  gcMis  had  willed  that  their 
own  generation  should  repair  the  omission  of  tlieir  ancestors. 
•*  Hence/'  he  continued,  his  words  Uing  probably  dictated  by 
the  S|>aniards,  "I  pray  that  as  you  have  hitiierto  honon*d  and 

olieved  me  as  vour  lord,  so  vou  will  henceforth  honor  and  obev 

»  •  •  • 

this  great  king,  for  he  is  your  legitimate  ruler,  and  in  his  place 
accept  this  mighty  captain.  All  the  tribute  and  service 
hithert<»  tendered  to  your  einpi»ror.  l>estow  ujnui  him,  for  I 
must  also  t^rye  him,  and  liestow  u{ion  bim  all  tliat  lvi&  vua.*^ 
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nqniie.  In  aoing  bo,  70a  will  please  me,  and  fulfil  your 
duty."  The  concluding  words  of  the  self-deposed  monarch 
were  choked  with  soba,  which,  in  the  humiliation  of  his  soul, 
he  could  no  longer  stifle.  The  courtiers  and  chieftains  wept, 
knd  dven  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  were  dimmed  with  tears. 


Pifi  rsoM  C^iui  GRAXUta. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

LA  KOCHE  TBISIBL 

We  must  now  return  for  a  moment  to  Cobai  where  Velazqnet 
had  receivetl  a  royal  commisaion  granting  him  the  control  of 
all  the  lands  discovered  under  his  auspices.  Toward  the  cloae 
of  the  year  l')19,  the  largest  expedition  ever  fitted  out  in  the 
New  World  set  sail  from  Santiago.  It  consisted  of  eighteen 
vessels,  with  more  than  900  soldiers,  of  whom  eighty  were 
horsemen,  with  a  large  force  of  sailors,  several  hundred  In* 
dians,  and  a  park  of  artiller}'.  The  armament  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez,  and  was  directed  as  much  agminat 
Cortes  as  against  Montezuma. 

When  news  was  receivc-d  of  it*  arrival  at  Vera  CruZ|  Cor- 
tes sent  to  Uk*  commander  the  priest  (luevara,  expreaaing 
his  delight  at  finding  an  old  comrade  at  the  head  of  the  ezpe* 
dition,  though  he  regretted  that  hostile  measures  had  been 
taken  against  one  who,  as  a  loyal  ser\*ant,  held  the  country  fi>r 
his  king.  If  Narvaez  had  brought  with  him  a  royal  commia- 
sion,  it  wouM  of  course  l»e  oln-yed;  otherwise,  he  was  willing 
to  come  to  a  friendly  agrt-enKiit.  liut  Narv'aez  would  not 
Ii«iten  to  anv  overtures.  He  knew  tiiat  the  forces  of  Cortes 
were  inferior  to  his  own,  and  of  the  Indians  he  had  no  fear. 
Father  Oinieuo  wat^  then  sent  to  his  camp  with  valuable  prea* 
ents,  but  Narvaez  n  maim*d  htui»ltorn,  and  dei  lartnl  that  the 
conquerors  were  acting  the  )iart  of  traitors. 

i'ortes  must  now  look  t^*  himself,  for  a  sin^rle  defeat  uiigUt 

prove  his  ruin.     If  Nar\'aez  were  to  advance  on  M»  xiit),  the 

Aztecs  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  op|iortunitT, 

either  to  join  their  stijujiuM-d  deliverer,  or  to  attack  thi*  invaders 

on  their  own  account.     This  would  place  them  between  two 

fires,  to  which  famine  would  prove  an  effei'tual  ally.     There 

waa  but  one  resort,  and  this  was  to  divide  Uia  Cocoea  vvl  ofriMt 
12 
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to  meet  the  new  danger.  Leaving  140  men  to  guard  the  capi« 
tail  in  charge  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  he  set  out  with  only  seventy 
Spaniards  toward  Vera  Cruz,  but  on  reaching  Cholula  was 
joined  by  its  garrison  of  150,  and  before  arriving  at  the  coast 
by  sixty  others. 

With  this  little  band,  280  in  all,  Cortes  attacked  the  enemy's 
camp  by  night,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance,  gained  possession 
of  it,  the  entire  force  being  surrendered,  together  with  the  ves- 
sels and  munitions  of  war.  ^Vhen  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  conqueror,  Narvaez,  who  was  a  boastful  and  arrogant 
man,  exclaimed:  ''Sefior,  you  may  hold  high  the  good  fortune 
you  have  had,  and  the  great  achievement  of  securing  my  per- 
son." With  a  twinkle  of  malicious  merriment,  the  captain- 
general  regarded  his  fallen  foe  for  an  instant,  and  replied: 
'*Sefior  Narvaez,  many  deeds  have  I  performed  since  coming 
to  Mexico;  but  the  least  of  them  all  has  been  to  capture  you." 

During  the  absence  of  the  captain-general,  the  forces  of 
Alvarado  in  the  capital  were  exposed  to  imminent  peril.  At 
the  time  of  Cortes'  departure,  the  festival  of  Tezcatlipoca  was 
in  progress,  and  the  Mexicans  had  received  permission  to 
celebrate  it  in  their  temple,  on  condition  that  no  human 
victims  were  sacrificed,  a  portion  of  it  being  used  for  Christian 
worship.  Hearing  that  a  new  and  more  powerful  band  of 
invaders  had  landed  on  the  coast,  the  caciques  resolved  to 
attack  the  slender  garrison  remaining  in  the  city,  before  it 
could  be  re-enforced.  The  strictest  secrecy  was  preserved  as 
to  their  plans,  but  nevertheless  they  were  discovered.  Where- 
upon Alvarado  formed  a  most  infamous  resolve.  Ue  would 
enter  the  sanctuar}'  while  the  priests  and  chieftains  were 
celebrating  the  festival,  and  he  and  his  men  would  hew  them 
in  pieces.  This  design  was  executed  only  too  faithfully,  and  at 
least  600  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Aztecs  were  put  to  the 
sword,  the  temple  being  then  plundered  by  the  Spaniards  and 
their  allies. 

But  the  Spaniards  were  now  to  find  that  they  had  mistaken 
the  character  of  the  Aztecs.     Under  the  outward  guise  of 
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humility  slumbered  a  fierce  and  warlike  nature,  and  though 
that  nature  might  be  seemingly  cold  and  imjutssive  as  the 
stones  of  the  pavement,  the  iron  heel  of  their  oppressors  had 
now  struck  fire  from  it.  At  this  last  outrage,  the  people  flew 
to  arms,  and  when  Cortes  returned,  a  few  days  Inter,  he  found 
the  garrison  in  a  state  of  sii-ge.  Fierce  encounters  were  of 
daily  occurrence;  and  at  length  the  Spaniards  attempted  to 
force  tljeir  way  out  of  tlie  city  by  way  of  the  Tlacopun  cause- 
way, but  found  this  no  ea.«y  ta^k.  At  the  pyramid-temple 
there  was  a  desiderate  conflict,  in  which  many  of  the  invaders 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  soon  tlieir  retreat  by  the  cause- 

way  was   cut  oflf.     Tlie  onlv  means  of  exit  was  bv  the  lake, 

•  •  •  » 

which  was  already  covered  with  cano«*«  filled  with  armed  and 
resolute  men.  A  council  was  summoned,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  force  an  exit  from  the  city  at  once,  and  at  all  haxardsi  as 
starvation  was  at  hand,  and  delav  would  onlv  diminish  their 
strength,  without  corresponding  gain. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  Spaniards,  there  occurred  at 
this  juncture  the  dcatti  of  the  emjicror.  During  the  fight  at 
the  pyramid-temple,  he  had  interceded  with  hi?  people,  at  the 
instance  of  Cortes,  and  had  thus  addre^K-d  them:  '*  You  are 
in  anus,  mv  children,  and  in  battle.  Whv  is  this?  You  will 
only  lie  slain,  and  there  will  l»e  heard  throughout  the  land  for 
many  years  the  wail  of  wives  and  iitlie  on<\*>.  You  would 
give  me  my  liUTiy,  and  I  thank  you.  You  <!<»  not  turn  from 
me  in  anger,  and  I  thank  you.  Yi»u  have  not  c}l(»^en  another 
king  in  my  steail.  and  1  thank  yoi:  Such  an  act  would  dis- 
pleai^  the  godf'.  and  bring  destnu  tion  on  all.  And  seel  I  am 
no  prisoner.  By  divine  command,  I  niuM  remain  the  guc^  of 
the  Spaniards  y«  t  a  linl*  longer,  aiul  you  mu^t  not  moleat 
them,  for  soon  they  will  return  whcncf  they  came.  Alas!  my 
pea|de,  my  country,  my  crown ! " 

Ar  he  ceased  to  speak,  hi«»  head  fell  Vk\^\\  liis  breast,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  with  copiou^s  tears.  The  mouarch*s  strength 
had  de^mrted  from  him.  and  he  was  thoroughly  unmanned. 
His  subjects  knew  that  he  had  spoken  (alaelv ,  at^  \i^ax  W 
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was  no  longer  fitted  to  rule  over  them.  A  while  ago  his  words 
would  have  been  received  as  those  of  a  god;  but  now  the 
scales  had  fallen  from  their  eyes,  and  they  saw  him  as  he  was. 
"Coward!  chicken!"  they  exclaimed;  "woman-slave  to  the 
Spaniards,  fit  only  for  the  gown  and  the  spindle! "  Presently 
came  a  shower  of  arrows  and  stones,  and  before  his  guard  could 
interpose  their  shields,  several  missiles  struck  him,  one  of  them 
on  the  left  temple,  which  caused  him  to  fall  senseless  into  the 
arms  of  the  by-standers.  From  his  injuries,  and  from  the  dis- 
tress of  his  broken  heart,  Montezuma  never  recovered,  refrising 
all  nourishment,  assistance,  and  sympathy,  until,  three  days 
later,  death  came  to  his  relief. 

About  the  end  of  June  1520,  the  Spaniards  began  their 
retreat,  again  attempting  the  capture  of  the  Tlacopan  cause- 
way. The  path  swarmed  with  warriors,  and  the  waters  around 
it  with  canoes,  whence  myriads  of  missiles  were  hurled  on  the 
retiring  foe.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  their  quarters;  but  as  they  approached  the  last 
bridge  of  the  causeway,  nearest  the  city,  they  found  it  removed, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  take  to  the  water,  amid  a 
storm  of  javelins  and  stones,  while  men  armed  with  spears 
pressed  on  their  disordered  ranks.  Cortes  remained  to  the 
last  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  single-handed  charged  again  and 
again  on  the  Aztec  host,  striking  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
Eager  to  secure  the  great  captain,  the  enemy  pressed  heavily 
upon  him,  and  but  for  his  horse  and  his  stout  armor  he  would 
^  certainly  have  perished.  But  ringing  loud  his  battle-cry,  he 
leaped  his  heavily  laden  steed  across  a  chasm  more  than  six 
feet  in  width,  and  quickly  left  behind  him  the  disappointed 
warriors. 

A  little  before  midnight,  on  the  30th  of  June,  the  Spaniards 
and  their  allies  again  set  forth  on  their  retreat,  stealthily  creep- 
ing down  the  temple  stairs  and  reaching  the  Tlacopan  cause- 
way. The  streets  were  deserted,  and  no  sound  was  heard 
save  the  measured  tramp  of  the  soldiers.  Along  the  path  like 
phantoms  the  army  moved,  and  the  causeway  was  almost 
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reached.  Already  ther  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  to 
enjoy  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  But  suddenly  the  piercing 
cry  of  a  woman  awoke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  like  a  warning 
note  from  the  watch-tower  of  Avemus.  Instantly  the  war- 
drum  at  the  temple  of  Tlatelulco  sounded  an  alarm,  chilling 
the  fugitivei  to  their  hearts'  core,  and  its  dread  tones  were 
quickly  followed  hy  shrill  trumpet  blasts  and  the  shouts  of 
warriors  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  every  quarter. 

Meanwhile  the  advanced  guard  had  reached  the  broken 
crossing  that  formerly  connected  the  road  with  the  causeway. 
Here  a  portable  bridge  was  Iaid«  over  which  the  van  marched 
with  quickened  step,  followed  by  the  centre  with  the  baggage 
and  artillery.  At  this  moment,  the  eneniy  fell  on  the  rear, 
rending  the  air  with  their  yells,  while  from  the  cross-roads 
issued  a  swarm  of  warriors,  who  attacked  them  on  the  flank 
witli  lance  and  sword.  Tc»  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
several  men  and  horses  slipped  on  the  wet  bridge  and  fell  into 
the  water,  while  others  were  crowded  over  its  edge.  The  re- 
mainder succei»ded  in  cropping,  except  alout  K^K  who.  l>ewil- 
dered  by  the  battle-cries  and  death-shrieks,  turned  back  totlie 
fort,  where  they  held  out  until  compi41ed  by  hunger  to  surren- 
der. They  were  afterward  ofTenKi  up  in  sacrifice  at  the  coro- 
nation feaiit  of  Cuitlahuatzin.  a  younger  brother  of  Montezuma, 
and  now  the  emj>en>r  elect. 

The  half-mile  of  caustwav  U*tween  the  first  and  second 
breaches  wai^  now  filled  with  the  Sjianiards  and  their  allies, 
whose  flanks  were  consiantlv  harassed  on  either  side.  Fear- 
lessly  the  Aztet-^  junij»i*<l  from  their  camies  to  the  banks,  and 
fought  the  enemy  with  lamv  an<l  javeliii.  Some  cn^pl  up  tlie 
side,  and  seizing  the  l^gji  «>f  the  soldit-rs.  trie^l  t«i  Cirnf;,  them 
into  the  watvr.  So  crowded  were  thtv  that  thev  (X)uld  with 
difiiculty  <lefend  themselves,  and  nggressive  movements  were 
out  of  the  question. 

Repeat4*d  order?  had  l^een  sent  to  hasten  the  removal  of  the 
bridge  to  ihf  seixind  crossing,  but  the  structure  was  so  deeply 
imU'dd***!  that  X\\*-  men  Ul»ored  for  Mune  time  in  vain,  exposed. 
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meanwhile,  to  a  fierce  onslaught  At  length  it  was  extracted, 
but  before  it  could  be  drawn  over  the  causeway,  it  was  borne 
down  by  the  enemy  at  the  farther  end,  and  became  a  complete 
wreck.  This  was  a  great  calamity;  for  the  Spaniards  were 
now  hemmed  in  between  two  deep  channels  on  a  causeway 
across  which  only  twenty  men  could  march  in  line.  Presently, 
a  rush  was  made  for  the  second  channel,  where,  in  the  face  of 
the  foe,  the  soldiers  had  already  begun  to  cross  on  the  single 
beam  that  had  been  left  intact.  As  this  was  a  very  slow 
process,  many  took  to  the  water,  only  to  receive  their  death- 
blow; some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  some  sauk  beneath  the 
burden  of  their  gold.  The  canoes  were  as  numerous  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  enemy  as  determined.  At  this  moment, 
the  captain-general  almost  lost  his  life,  being  seized  by  the 
Indians,  who  attempted  to  drag  him  off  his  horse.  The  effort 
would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  the  prompt  aid  of  a 
Tlascaltec,  afterward  christened  Antonio. 

Thus  in  the  darkness  the  din  of  battle  continued,  the  shouts 
and  strokes  of  the  combatants  falling  on  the  ear  in  one 
continuous  roar.  Little  regular  fighting  was  attempted,  the 
Spaniards  being  intent  on  escape,  and  the  Aztecs  yielding 
readily  before  the  cavalry,  and  taking  refuge  in  their  canoes. 
On  reaching  the  next  channel,  which  was  the  last,  the  fugitives 
found  it  deeper  than  the  others;  and  here,  also,  the  foe  was 
gathering,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  to  watch  this  death- 
trap. All  efforts  to  clear  a  passage  were  stubbornly  resisted, 
and  the  men  growing  more  irresolute,  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Cortes.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  the  chivalrous  Sandoval 
had  already  plunged  into  the  lake  with  a  number  of  horsemen, 
followed  by  foot-soldiers,  who  fell  into  their  wake,  holding  on 
to  the  trappings  of  the  horses,  or  striking  out  for  themselves. 
The  passage  was  extremely  difficult,  and  several  horsemen 
fell  under  the  pressure  of  friends  and  foes.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed suffered  yet  more,  being  pushed  aside  by  their  comrades, 
struck  with  clubs  and  stones,  wounded  with  spear-thrusts,  or, 
most  horrible  fate  of  all,  drawn  into  the  canoes  by  dusky  boat- 
wen,  to  he  reserved  for  the  dread  stone  of  sacrifice. 
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On  reaching  the  channel  where  Sandoval  had  taken  his 
fftand  to  keep  clear  the  bank  and  protect  the  passage,  Cort^ 
beard  tliat  Alvarado  was  in  danger.  Proceeding  at  once  to 
Uie  rear.  l>evond  the  second  cliannel,  he  found  it  hotlv  con- 
teft«Kl,  and  his  arrival  gave  n«'W  courage  to  the  troup?,  as  with 
gallant  charges  he  n*lieved  them  from  the  terrible  pressure. 
When  he  looked  around  in  vain  for  the  remainder  of  the 
force  that  had  l»een  ordered  to  protect  this  post,  Alvarado  as- 
suriHl  him  that  all  the  living  were  there.  The  rear-guard  had 
lieen  overr^helmed,  and  those  who  had  escaped  death  or  cap- 
ture had  lie^n  thrown  into  dinorder,  from  which  he  bad  extri- 
cated them  with  the  utmo^t  difficult  v. 

Lea\ing  Alvarado  to  cover  the  retreat  as  best  he  could, 
Corteii  hastened  to  direct  the  pa>*Kage  of  the  middle  channel. 
Here  was  a  sickening  s{>ectacle,  and  of  all  the  horrors  of  this 
mournful  night  thin  was  the  mofst  horrible.  A  bridge  had 
lieen  wanting,  and  now  a  bridge  wuf  ihen-;  but  one  formed  of 
the  dead  and  dying.  pil(*d  in  heapf  on  either  6i<le  of  the  one 
slippery  beam  over  which  Spaniards  and  allies  were  rushing, 
heedless  of  the  groans  of  their  fallen  comrades. 

But  the  end  was  not  vet.  At  the  last  cliannel  was  a  vawn- 
ing  abyss,  over  which  was  also  a  finglr  remaining  beam«  serv- 
ing rather  as  a  Fnare  than  a  support.  The  slow  motion  of  the 
army  had  enabled  the  Mexicans  to  surround  this  point  in 
iwarms.  wliile,  harass<»d  on  every  side,  the  fugitives  thought 
only  of  escaping  tbi^  new  danger.  Throwing  aside  their  anns 
and  treasure,  tliey  plunged  into  the  dark  waters,  Waring  each 
Other  down,  regardbsf  ^^i  the  claims  v.'f  friendship  or  humanity. 
Some  crie<l  to  the  saints  for  mercv;  some  cursed  their  fate  and 
bim  wlio  had  brought  them  there,  and  many  sank  with  nmte 
despair  into  the  arms  of  deatli,  while  alK7ve  the  tumult  rang 
forth  the  fierce  veils  and  insults  of  the  foe. 

Cortes  was  everywhere  present,  cheering,  guiding,  and  pro- 
tecting hi9  troopf.  What  man  could  do  he  did:  but  at  length, 
•eeing  that  further  effort  at  the  channels  was  unavailing,  he 
bastene<]   fomanl  to  biok  to  th*»*«  wiu)  had  alreadv  crossed. 
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Heedless  of  companies  or  officers,  the  men  were  banded  to- 
gether in  parties  of  a  score  or  two,  and  aword  in  hand,  where 
this  had  not  been  thrown  away,  were  hurrying  along  the  cause- 
way. Finding  the  advance  comparatively  safe,  the  captaia- 
general  returned  with  a  few  horsemen  and  foot-soldiers  to 
protect  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  At  this  moment  the  rem- 
nant of  the  rear-guard  was  approaching  the  last  channel,  and 
the  men,  being  now  panic-stricken,  offered  but  alight  resist- 
ance, crowdiog  against  each  other,  and  presenting  their  backs 
aa  a  target  for  the  enemy's  missiles. 

Alvarado,  who  was  wounded  and  had  lost  his  horse,  finding 
the  men  beyond  control,  gathered  around  him  a  small  band  and 
sought  the  channel,  leaving  the  rest  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  related  that,  when  he  reached  this  spot,  the  beam  had 
been  broken  down;  and  now  indeed  was  his  life  in  peril,  safety 
depending  on  instant  action.  With  a  searching  glance  into 
the  troubled  pool,  and  across  the  awful  chasm,  he  atepped 
back  to  prepare  for  a  final  spring,  and  then,  rushing  forward, 
planted  hia  long  pike  on  the  yielding  debris,  and  vaulted  across. 
The  Indians,  it  is  said,  prostrated  themaelvea  in  admiration, 
exclaiming:  "  Truly,  this  man  is  the  Tonatiuh ! "  or  sun-god. 
To  this  day  the  place  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  El  9alto 
da  Alvarado,  or  the  leap  of  Alvarado.  ^Vhile  leading  the 
remnant  of  his  forces  toward  Tlacopan,  Cortes  seated  himself 
on  a  stone  near  the  village  of  Popotla,  to  weep  over  the  disas- 
ters of  this  mournful  night,  ever  afterwards  termed  by  the 
Spaniards  La  Xoche  Triste. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CAFTURE  AXD  DESTRUCTIOX  OF  XIEXICO. 

Ik  Julv  1520.  tlie  army  reached  the  city  of  Tlaacala,  though 
ft)r  aeveral  day?  it  wap  hotly  pursued  hy  the  Mexicans,  while 
on  the  plain  near  fHumba  a  vaj=t  array  was  gathered  to  inter- 
cept its  passage.  At  length,  however,  the  worn-out  f^paniards 
were  in  safe  quarters,  l>eing  accorded  by  the  Tlascaltecs  a 
bofpitable  reception.  In  vain  the  Aztecs  desimtched  an  enibaasy 
to  the  latter,  deploring  the  long  feud  which  had  existed  be- 
tween them,  recalling  their  intimate  relationship  in  blood  and 
language,  and  urging  the  mutual  benefit  of  a  permanent  peace. 
One  obstacle  alone,  de<*lared  the  envoys,  stood  in  tlie  way,  and 
thai  was  thf  presence  of  the  Sjmnianis,  to  whom  was  due  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  entire  counlrv.  All  overtures 
were  rejected;  for,  said  a  leading  chieftain  in  the  Tlaacalan 
council,  the  strangers  had  delivered  them  from  want  and 
danger:  tliey  had  enriched  them  with  trade  and  spoils,  and 
bad  railed  their  republic  to  a  more  prominent  position  than  it 
had  ever  licfore  enjoyed.  The  interests  of  the  state  required 
the  friends}ii]>  of  those  who  hud  o}K*ned  fur  them  the  path  to 
glorr  and  richer;  while  in  guxl  faith  they  must  be  loyal  to 
tbeir  in\ited  guests. 

Cortes  held  forth  the  mo<tt  brilliant  ])rofpects  as  the  result 
of  this  alliance,  and  at  once  resolved  to  renew  the  campaign. 
When  this  determination  was  made  known  to  his  followers,  a 
formal  request  was  presented  to  him«  asking  that  the  expedi- 
tion should  return  to  Vera  Crui,  for  with  their  small  numbers, 
scantily  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  and  clothings 
manr  of  them  l»einp  maimed  and  wounded,  ther  were  entirely 
unprepared  to  take  the  field.  Cortes  declined.  Before  him 
were  fame  and  wealth,  while  to  retreat  would  bring  on  him 
disgrace  and  {»overty,  })erha{t4i  imprisonment  and  death.     He 
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had  sacrificed  the  lives  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  as  yet 
he  had  nothing  to  show  for  it,  not  even  gold. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear?  "  he  asked  of  his  assembled  troops. 
*•  Is  it  true  that  you  would  retire  from  the  fertile  fields  of  New 
Spain, — you,  Spaniards,  Castilians,  Christians?  leave  the  ship- 
loads of  gold  which  in  the  Aztec  capital  we  saw  and  handled? 
leave  standing  the  abominable  idols  with  their  blood-stained 
ministers,  and  tamely  summon  others  to  enjoy  the  riches  and 
glory  which  you  are  too  craven  to  grasp?  Alas  for  your 
patriotism,  your  duty  to  your  emperor  and  your  God!  Alas 
for  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  arms!  Go  all  who  will;  abandon 
your  sacred  trusts,  and  with  them  the  wealth  in  mines  and 
tributes,  and  the  fair  estates  awaiting  you.  For  myself,  if  left 
alone,  then  alone  will  I  remain,  and  take  command  of  Indians, 
since  my  Spanish  followers  have  all  turned  cowards! " 

Shouts  of  approval  arose  from  the  old  comrades  of  the  cap- 
tain-general, who  declared  that  not  a  man  should  be  allowed 
to  depart  for  the  coast.  The  troops  were  soon  afterward  mus- 
tered at  a  village  near  Tlascala,  and  were  found  to  include  450 
Spaniards,  with  about  20  horses,  a  few  firelocks  and  field- 
pieces,  and  a  number  of  cross-bows,  though  most  of  their 
remaining  weapons  were  swords  and  pikes.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  men  consisted  of  the  command  of  Narvaez,  many 
of  whom  had  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  Cortes.  There  were 
also  6,000  Tlascaltec  allies,  and  a  larger  army  of  Indians  was 
being  assembled  under  the  cacique  Xicotencatl.  Before  reach- 
ing the  city  of  Mexico,  several  re-enforcements  arrived,  increas- 
ing the  force  of  Spaniards  to  more  than  900,  of  whom  86  were 
horsemen,  with  three  heavy  guns  and  fifteen  smaller  pieces 
of  artillery,  the  Tlascaltec  contingent  numbering  more  than 
50,000.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  brigantines  had  been  pre- 
pared at  Tezcuco,  and  were  carried  in  pieces,  with  their  spars, 
cordage,  and  sails,  on  the  backs  of  Indians. 

After  subduing  a  number  of  proWnces  and  towns,  among 
the  latter  being  Xaltocan,  Quauhtitlan,  Tenayocan,  and  several 
other  strongholds  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  in  May  1521  the 
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SpanUrdi  laid  ri«ge  to  the  capital.  Tbe  day  on  which  tiw 
brigantinen  Tere  launched  into  tbe  lake  wae  celebrat«d  as  one 
of  rejoicing  and  featinty,  tbe  royal  banner  of  Ca«tille  being 


Tki  Vaix>t  or  MKZKXk 


bcaated  on  all  the  veeeele  amid  cheers  and  mItoc  of  artillery. 
Each  craft  va»  placed  in  ohar^*-  of  a  L-u]>lain.  with  ttrenly<four 
Spaniard!,  inrludin^  croBj-K'wniMi,  raiinoinHT».  and  arque- 
bonerK.      While  the  tmnlinp  wa^  Ixinp  tiiifiirl<-il.  thf  ftrainrof 
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the  te  deom  were  heard  floating  over  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Mexico. 

On  whitmonday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  troops  were  divided 
into  three  divisions,  their  command  being  intrusted  to  Alvarado, 
Olid,  and  Sandoval,  who  led  the  cavalry  in  person,  directing 
the  movements  of  the  infantry  through  the  captains,  and  of 
the  allies  through  native  chieftains.  The  commanders  were 
placed  at  various  points,  so  as  completely  to  invest  the  city, 
and  to  each  of  them  were  assigned  about  thirty  horsemen,  with 
150  infantry,  and  a  large  force  of  allies.  For  himself,  Cortes 
selected  for  the  present  the  management  of  the  fleet,  on  which 
at  the  opening  of  the  siege  he  placed  his  chief  -reliance. 

During  the  first  week  of  June,  a  combined  attack  was  made 
on  the  city  from  several  quarters;  but  though  the  assailants 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  capital,  even  be- 
yond the  plaza,  setting  fire  to  a  number  of  buildings,  they  were 
finally  driven  back,  after  a  hard  struggle,  to  their  encamp- 
ments. In  the  mean  time  further  large  re-enforcements,  with 
supplies,  arrived  from  the  Xochimilcans,  the  Otomis,  and  the 
Tezcucans,  swelling  the  forces  of  the  Spaniards  to  at  least 
200,000  men.  Three  days  later,  another  assault  was  made,  but 
each  channel  and  intrenchment  taken  during  the  first  attack 
had  to  be  captured  anew.  On  reaching  the  plaza,  where  the 
houses  were  yet  intact,  missiles  were  hurled  upon  the  assailants 
with  such  destructive  force  that  Cortes  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  the  torch  to  several  edifices,  among  them  being  the 
palace  of  Axayacatl,  his  former  headquarters,  where  he  and 
his  comrades  had  sustained  so  fierce  a  siege,  and  the  House  of 
Birds,  a  prominent  and  beautiful  feature  in  the  capital.  When 
evening  came,  the  signal  was  given  to  return  to  camp,  and  the 
conflict  closed  without  decisive  result. 

Thus  day  by  day  the  siege  continued  with  varying  result,  but 
after  six  weeks  of  incessant  warfare  the  end  seemed  little  nearer 
than  before.  At  one  time,  three  fourths  of  the  city  was  reduced; 
but  nearly  all  this  advantage  had  been  lost,  mainly  on  account 
of  the  narrow  streets,  which,  encompassed  by  houses,  served 
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both  for  attack  and  retreat,  and  the  numerous  traps,  in  the  form 
of  channel?  and  canala.  So  long  as  these  obstacles  remained, 
progress  must  be  slow,  and  the  troops  would  be  constantly  in 
danger  of  surprise.  Cortes  resolved  therefore  to  tear  down 
ererr  building  as  he  advanced,  and  fill  up  ever}' channel,  *'not 
taking  one  step  in  advance*  without  leaving  all  desolate  behind, 
and  converting  water  into  firm  land,  regardless  of  delay."  So 
wrote  the  captain-general  in  lii?  despatches,  while  expressing 
regret  for  the  destruction  of  a  city  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Vast  stores  of  provisions  had  Ijeen  accumulated  by  the 
Mexicans,  but  the  large  influx  of  fugitives  from  the  lake  towns 
had  greatly  diminished  the  supply,  which  had  received  but 
scanty  additions,  on  account  of  the  close  blockade  preserved 
by  the  brigantines.  Famine  was  now  raging  in  their  midst, 
and  jewels  and  gold  were  oflfered  by  the  handful  for  equal 
quantities  of  food.  The  \*oot  searched  among  the  canals  for 
snails,  lizards,  and  rats;  thev  skimmed  the  water  of  its  scum, 
and  tore  up  the  earth  for  roots  and  weeds,  glad  even  to  chew 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  their  scant  allow* 
ance  of  brackish  water.  Diseast*  marched  hand  in  hand  with 
hunger,  and  weakened  by  their  sufl*erings,  hundreds  were  left 
to  lingtr  in  tonnent  until  relieved  >»y  death. 

Rapid  progress  was  made  by  the  trof»ps  under  Cortes  in  the 
work  of  demolition.  The  Tlacopan  road  was  levelled,  thus 
affording  easy  communication  with  the  camp  of  Alvarado,  and 
on  the  25th  of  July,  the  eve  of  Santiago's  day,  the  greater  part 
of  the  main  street  leading  to  the  principal  market  was  cap> 
tured.  The  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  the  market, 
which  was  the  objectivi*  |»oint  of  all  the  operations,  caused 
Alvarado  t**  make  desperate  efforts  to  win  this  position  in  ad- 
vance of  his  comrades.  It  was  large  and  level,  capable,  as 
will  be  remembered,  of  holding  t50,(XH.»  persons,  and  once 
within  it,  he  felt  confident  of  holding  his  ground.  Advancing 
by  night  with  all  his  forces,  he  toi»k  tlie  Aztecs  by  surprise,  and 
effecting  an  entrance  witliout  ditliculty.  met  in  good  order  the 
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onset  of  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  were  driven  back  hj  the 
cavahy,  while  the  infantry  took  possession  of  a  number  of 
stalls  and  began  the  work  of  pillage. 

An  officer  named  Qutierre  de  Badajoz  was  now  ordered  to 
capture  the  pyramid-temple  which  overlooked  the  market- 
place. His  advance  was  fiercely  disputed,  and  again  and 
again  were  his  men  driven  back,  or  hurled ,  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing, down  the  steps.  Nevertheless  he  persevered,  and  step  by 
step  climbed  upward,  sustained  by  re-enforcements,  until  after 
two  hours  of  hard  fighting  the  summit  was  reached.  Then  the 
two  wooden  towers  containing  the  altars  and  idols  were  gained, 
and  the  torch  being  applied,  dense  columns  of  smoke  arising 
from  them  announced  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards.  Loud 
rose  the  wail  of  the  Mexicans  as  they  witnessed  this  disaster, 
foreboding  destruction  to  their  cause;  but  at  once  they  re- 
newed the  onslaught,  and  with  such  fierce  determination  that 
the  Spaniards  were  finally  driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 

Nothing  daunted,  Alvarado  renewed  his  attack  the  following 
day,  and  on  this  occasion  met  with  little  resistance,  the  Mexi- 
cans being  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  their  temple  and  the 
resolute  bearing  of  the  foe.  After  passing  through  the  market- 
place, he  came  in  sight  of  a  detachment  under  Cortes,  whose 
men  received  him  with  ringing  and  repeated  cheers.  The  lat- 
ter had  just  captured  the  intrenchments  nearest  to  the  market- 
place, and  the  captain-general  and  his  lieutenant  ascended 
together  the  lofty  pyramid  over  which  the  royal  banner  of 
Spain  was  already  unfurled.  Surveying  the  city  beneath  him, 
Cortes  afterward  remarked  in  his  despatches:  "It  already 
seemed  undoubted  that  of  eight  parts  we  had  gained  seven." 

The  splendid  metropolis  of  Anahuac,  the  finest  and  largest 
in  all  the  northern  continent  of  America,  was  now  a  mass  of 
ruins,  through  which  the  broad  paths  levelled  by  the  invaders 
led  to  the  one  quarter  that  remained  to  the  beseiged.  Here, 
amid  famine,  disease,  and  putrefying  bodies,  the  natives  were 
huddled  in  dense  masses,  amid  an  atmosphere  so  pestiferous 
that  the  soldiers  who  entered  the  recently  abandoned   lanes 
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were  almoet  stifled,  and  fires  were  lit  to  purify  the  air.  The 
inhabitaots  met  their  foe  with  passive  indifference,  and  with 
the  recklessness  of  despair,  while  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
berond  stalked  the  warriors,  gaunt  and  yellow,  like  caged  and 
starring  beasts. 

Appalled  at  this  hideous  spectacle,  Cortes  ordered  a  suspen- 
sion  of  hostilities,  and  despatched  to  Quauht^'Uiotzin,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Aztecs,  some  captive  chieft^ains  with  proposals 
for  peace.  He  pointed  out  that  further  resistance  would  but 
involve  needless  suffering  and  Flaughter,  and  imbitter  against 
the  'Aztecs  tlie  liesicging  forces.  He  was  ready,  he  declared, 
to  forget  the  past ;  he  would  respect  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  Mexicans  and  the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  demanding 
in  return  only  a  renewal  of  the  allegiance  already  tendered 
during  the  life-time  of  Montezuma.  Quauhtemotzin  barely 
listened  to  the  messengers.  "Tell  Mahnche,''  he  replied, 
"lliat  I  and  mine  elect  to  die.  We  will  intrust  ourselves 
neither  to  the  men  who  conunil.  nor  to  the  god  who  permits^ 
such  atrocities!"  Further  projjosalf  were  made,  but  without 
avail,  for  the  priests  now  declareil  that  the  gods,  appeased  by 
sacrifice,  had  pnmiised  nctory  within  three  days.  Meanwhile 
Cortes  was  not  injimtient  to  renew  the  conflict,  for  dis(*ase  and 
hunger  were  fighting  on  his  side,  and  already  the  capital  was 
doouK*d. 

No  sooner  wen*  tht-  thrtt*  days  expinni  than  the  Mexicans 
made  a  sudden  and  fiiriuuii  attack  on  the  U-siegcrh.  throwing 
their  front  ranks  into  confusion.  The  tr*.io|»s  quickly  rallied, 
however,  under  covrr  of  the  artiUerv.  .ind  Cortes  re«olved  to 
inflict  a  s*»vere  chastisement  Alvar;idi»  was  orderf^l  to  carry 
by  assault  a  large  ward,  containing  more  than  H*«>  huil<l- 
ings.  while  the  reniaind»*r  of  th«*  fort*<*s  attack«-d  the  main 
quarter.  The  Aztecs  fought  with  such  indifference  as  to  their 
fate  that  the  battle  soon  became  a  butcherv.  and  more  than 
12,U>i»  c»f  them  were  killed  or  captun-d.  Thus  the  promised 
victory  provwl  a  defeat,  and  now  the  hearts  even  of  the  most 
bofieful  sank  within  them     The  desfiair  ma*  greatly  increased 
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hj  a  strange  phenomenon  which  occurred  about  this  time,  de- 
scribed in  native  records  as  a  fiery  whirlwind,  resolving  itself 
into  flames  and  smoke.  Rising  with  a  great  uproar  toward 
the  north,  it  revolved  over  the  doomed  quarter  after  sunset, 
and  disappeared  in  the  lake,  filling  the  souls  of  the  Mexicans 
with  terror. 

Returning  the  following  day  to  renew  the  fight,  Cortes  was 
met  by  throngs  of  haggard  and  emaciated  beings,  careless  of 
their  lives,  yet  clamoring  for  bread.  He  ordered  that  they 
should  not  be  molested,  and  proceeded  to  hold  parley  with 
certain  of  the  chieftains  who  had  requested  a  conference. 
''  Son  of  heaven!"  they  cried,  '*  within  one  brief  day  and  night 
the  tireless  orb  returns.  Why  dost  not  thou  also  finish  thy 
task  as  quickly?  Kill  us,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  suffer, 
but  enter  paradise  and  join  the  happy  throng  already  sent 
thither."  The  answer  was  that  in  their  own  hands  lay  the 
remedy.  Jf  they  would  but  desist  from  their  insane  opposi- 
tion, bread  would  be  given  to  all,  and  their  lives  and  property 
would  be  secured  from  harm.  No  definite  answer  was  re- 
turned, for  though  eager  to  speak,  the  caciques  seemed  afraid. 
It  now  became  evident  that  the  emperor  and  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing nobles  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  peace,  and  one  more  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  but  without  success. 

On  the  sickening  details  that  attended  the  close  of  the  siege, 
we  need  not  longer  dwell.  Day  after  day,  conflicts,  or  rather 
massacres,  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  on  one  occasion 
it  is  said  that  no  less  than  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
butchered.  In  helpless  despair,  like  beasts  penned  in  the 
shambles,  the  survivors  awaited  their  death-blow  as  a  deliver- 
ance. The  streets  were  piled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  these 
unofiending  victims,  while  on  the  living  settled  the  blackness 
of  despair  and  desolation.  "  Never,"  writes  Corte's,  attempting 
to  throw  the  blame  on  his  allies,  "was  such  cruelty  seen, 
beyond  all  bounds  of  nature,  as  among  these  natives." 

Fearing  that  the  emperor  would  escape  him,  Cortes  directed 
Sandoval  to  place  vessels  on  the  watch  for  fugitives,  especially 
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at  a  point  named  the  harbor  of  Tlateluloo,  into  which  it  was 
proposed  to  drive  the  besieged,  and  secure  the  monarch  and 
his  ooortiers  with  their  gold  and  jewels.  Observing  that  many 
were  taking  to  their  canoes,  Sandoval  bore  down  upon  them 
with  his  brigantines,  capsizing  the  greater  portion,  filled  as 
thej  were  with  the  nobles  and  their  families,  of  whom  a  large 
number  perished. 

At  this  moment  a  few  boats  of  larger  build  emerged  from 
their  hiding-place,  and  were  paddled  rapidly  toward  the  open 
lake.  Sandoval  ol»9erved  the  movement,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  captain  of  Ids  swiftest  vesMrl  to  jmrsue  the  fugitives, 
who  were  prolmbly  persons  of  note.  Af  tlie  craft  gained  upon. 
tlicm«  the  canoes  scattered  in  all  directions;  but  a  captive  on 
board  the  brigantine  pointed  out  the  one  most  likely  to  contain 
the  emperor.  On  approaching  it,  the  archers  levelled  their 
cross-bows,  whereupon  the  signal  was  made  of  surrender,  with 
the  cry  that  Quauhtemotzin  was  there. 

While  passing  along  the  streets  into  the  presence  of  the  con* 
queror,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the  captive,  and  men  ceased 
even  from  the  work  of  carnage  to  gaze  upon  the  fallen  sovereign. 
He  walked  with  a  firm  step,  and  the  majestic  dignity  of  his 
liearing  impressed  all  beholders.  Hi^  grave,  careworn  features 
lietokened  suflering,  and  the  pullor  which  overspread  his  face 

was  increased  bv  the  feverish  brilliancv  of  the  eves,  now  look- 

•  •  • 

ing  straight  before  him,  and  now  bent  sorrowfully  on  the 
ground. 

On  hearing  of  the  emperor's  capture.  Cortes  gave  orders  that 
a  dais  sliould  1^  pre{>ared,  and  a  table  spread  with  refresh- 
ments. As  he  approached,  the  guard  drew  up  in  line,  and 
saluting  him  witli  the  utnioKt  courtesy,  the  capuin-general  led 
him  to  a  seat  bv  his  nide.  **  Malinche,"  f<aid  the  falh-n  monarch, 
**I  have  done  all  within  my  jK)wer  for  the  defence  of  my  (peo- 
ple; but  the  gods  have  not  favored  me.     My  empire  is  gone« 

mv  citv  is  destroved.  and  niv  vassals  are  dead.     For  what 

•        •  •  • 

have  I  to  live?     Rid  me,  therefore,  of  a  worthless  existence.*' 
Thus  saving,  he  touched  a  dagger  in  the   S{ianiard*«   Wit. 
13 
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Cortes  sought  to  reassure  him,  declaring  that  none  could  resist 
the  Grod  of  the  Christians.  He  had  performed  his  duty  like  a 
brave  and  noble  prince,  and  as  such  he  should  be  treated. 
We  shall  see  presently  how  this  promise  was  fulfilled. 

Until  long  after  vespers  on  this  day  sacred  to  St  Hippolytus, 
the  13th  of  August,  1521,  the  slaughter  and  pillage  were  con- 
tinued. Shortly  afterward  rain  set  in,  followed  toward  mid- 
night  by  a  furious  ithunder-storm,  which  to  the  homeless  Mexi- 
cans seemed  like  the  tumult  of  their  departing  deities.  To  the 
conquerors,  the  roar  of  heaven's  artillery  appeared  as  a  salvo 
in  honor  of  victory,  and  their  triumph  was  celebrated  with 
feasting  and  merriment,  until  at  length  came  slumber,  with 
visions  of  gold,  and  lands,  and  vassals. 

For  seventy-five  days  the  siege  had  lasted,  amidst  almost 
hourly  scenes  of  bloodshed,  in  which  nearly  1,000  Spaniards 
were  engaged,  and  some  200,000  of  their  allies.  The  losses  of 
the  former  did  not  exceed  100,  while  of  the  latter  there  fell 
vast  numbers,  and  of  the  Mexicans  at  least  100,000  perished 
by  the  sword,  in  addition  to  those  who  died  of  famine  and 
disease.  Peace  being  proclaimed,  the  surviving  Aztecs  began 
to  crawl  forth  from  their  pest-holes  and  seek  the  fields  adjacent, 
now  lustrous  green  under  the  refreshing  rains,  filing  in  long 
procession  over  the  causeway,  while  the  very  sun  struck  black 
on  their  pinched  features  and  plague-stricken  forms. 

Cortes  then  summoned  the  allies,  whose  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  and  as  he  bade  them  farewell,  complimented 
them  on  their  lovaltv  and  braverv,  which,  be  said,  would  be 
represented  to  his  sovereign  and  suitably  rewarded.  To  the 
chieftains  were  given  shields,  robes,  and  other  articles  of 
trifling  value,  accompanied  with  promises  of  more  substantial 
gifts.  Thetn  they  went  their  way,  contented  with  their  slaves 
and  spoils,  with  the  humiliation  of  their  foe,  and  with  the 
promises  of  the  Spaniards,  little  dreaming  that,  throughout 
the  long  days  and  nights  of  this  terrible  siege  they  had  been 
forging  their  own  fetters,  which  they  and  their  children  were 
soon  to  wear. 
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At  the  division  of  ppoilH  niade  Foon  afUT  the  discovery  of 
the  treasure-chamWr  in  the  pyraniid-teuiple,  there  remained, 
after  making  the  usual  deductioni^,  only  one  hundrt^d  pesos,  or 
dollars,  for  each  of  the  rank  and  file.  So  at  least  relates  Ber* 
nal  Diaz,  though  hy  pesos  he  may  probably  have  meant  pesos 
de  orOj  or  pieces  of  gold,  worth  aliout  twelve  silver  dollart. 
Accepting  even  the  latter  version,  this  was  no  ver}*  munificent 
retom  for  the  risk  and  hardsliii>«  encountered  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cortes.  Many  refused  to  accept  this  as  their  share,  and 
those  who  did  accept  it  jointnl  in  the  clamor  of  the  discon- 
tent«-d.  It  is  probable  that  the  pres^^nt  money  value  of  all  tlie 
plunder  and  present*:  obtaineil  by  the  Spaniards  was  little 
short  of  ♦  K»,Cn n »,c« K\  ai»«l  by  pome  autlioritie*  it  is  estimated 
at  a  higher  figure.  lUit  from  ihi^  Kum  wa«  first  deducted  the 
royal  fifth,  and  then  thi  fifth  promisi^i  to  the  capiain-general, 
after  which  a  large  ]H>rtion  was  set  apart  for  the  ex{ienses  and 
losses  of  the  expedition,  while  double  or  sjiecial  shares  were 
assigned  to  the  prief^ts,  ti^e  captains.  thoK-  who  owned  horteSi 
and  those  who  carried  fire*arms  and  cross-bows. 

At  the  close  of  the  siege,  the  final  distribution,  increased 
somewhat  by  the  presents  and  tribiueji  of  neigbl»oring  proT- 
inches,  gave  to  each  horseman  aU>ut  a  hundnni  jk-sos  de  oro, 
and  to  tlie  foot-soldiers  a  smaller  amount.  Thert*u]iun  insula 
ordination  broke  out  in  the  camp.  The  riches  of  Mexico  bad 
alreadv  l»een  severe! v  draim-d,  and  uv^  little  was  left  of  the 
£abled   wealth  of  Analiuac,    but  therv   were   few  among  the 
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Spaniards  who  did  not  believe  that  gold  and  jewels  had  bean 
concealed  by  the  commander,  or  by  hJB  captives.  "  Cortes  is 
conniving  with  Quauhteoiotiin,"  they  cried,  "in  order  to  se- 
cure possession  of  the  treasures."  To  the  never-ending  shame 
of  the  captain-general,  it  must  be  related  that,  in  order  to 
pacify  his  troops,  he  ordered  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Tlacopan  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 

The  mode  of  torture  was  simple  but  extremely  effective; 
their  feet  were  roasted  before  a  slow  fire,  oil  being  applied  to 
prevent  a  too  rapid  charring  of  the  fleiih,  for  this  might  lessen 
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the  pain  and  defeat  the  purpoee.  Quauhtemotzin  bore  his  suf- 
ferings with  the  stoicism  of  an  Aztec  warrior.  When  liis  fellow- 
victim  turned  toward  him  in  unguish  as  if  Lippealitig  for  com- 
passion, he  exclaimed,  "Think  you  that  I  enjo/  it?"  Xever- 
thelebs  he  bethought  himself  how  to  escape  the  torment,  and 
mentioned  a  number  of  places  where  gold  and  jewels  might 
be  found.  Little  of  value  was  recovered,  however,  although  to 
this  day  it  is  related  that  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Mexico  lie  buried  treasures  of  untold  value. 

What  must  now  be  done  with  the  remains  of  the  captured 
city,  was  the  question  itmong  the  Spanish  capiains.  A  strong- 
hold was  Certainly  needed,  in  crder  to  secure  poiiseasiou  of  the 
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t-allej;  And  after  sodw  discussion,  it  iru  resolved  that  its  site 
should  be  at  Mexico.  The  dead  were  buried,  fire«.«ere  ligh(«d 
to  parifr  tbe  atmosphere,  the  streets  were  opened,  and  the 
niins  removed.  All  thi"  was  accomplished  br  the  allies  from 
the  lake  districts,  to  whom,  during  tbe  siege,  tbe  Attccs  had 
used  no  rain  threat  when  tbcy  exclaimed.  "Raze  and  tear 
down,  ye  ilares,  but  all  must  be  rebuilt  with  your  own  hands 
for  th<>  >'ict*»r  ! '" 


A  plan  wa*  ilrnwi.  ixit  for  the  SjMiiifh  ijuarter.  in  the  <-eDtre 
of  which  wan  tb<-  )>laiu.  the  nniiic  TeiioclititUn.  or  as  the 
Spaniard*  wrote  it.  Teuiixtitan.  )<eiiip  long  appixil  in  official 
documents  to  thir  jiorion  of  tbe  capital.  Two  additional 
causeways  wt-n-  coni'tmct*'d.  and  the  l<-vee  wbiib  protected 
the  southern  fnml  i>f  the  city  wa^  «nn(rthened  and  named  San 
Lasaro. 

The  temple  court  now  wrred  for  a  market-place,  around 
which  Wire  n-serv'cd  silcii  for  a  church,  a  convent,  the  gor- 
emorV  palace,  the  town  liall.  ai»l  .ulu-r  \wiMic  VMi\\4\\t%<».    ^«i 
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himself^  Cort^a  built  two  large  direllingB,  on  the  ground  where 
formerly  Btood  the  palaces  of  MoQtezuma.  All  the  structures 
were  snbBtantially  built,  many  being  of  stone,  and  with  towers 
at  each  comer,  loop-holed  for  defence.  The  arsenal,  with  its 
fortified  docks  for  sheltering  the  fleet,  was  protected  by  battle- 
meated  turrets,  the  first  commandant  being  Pedro  de  Alra- 
rado.  No  church  was  built  for  several  years,  a  hall  in  the 
residence  of  the  captain-general  being  used  as  a  chapel. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  progressed  rapidly,  the  native  work- 
men and  artisans  proWded  by  the  chieftains  relieving  their 
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toil  with  songs  and  jokes.  Among  them  was  a  number  of 
Attecs,  who  appeared  to  have  already  forgotten  their  recent 
troubles,  glad  even  to  obtain  the  dole  of  food  which  rewarded 
each  day's  labor.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  city,  that 
in  1323  it  was  presented  by  the  Spanish  monarch  with  a  coat 
of  arms  representing  a  blue  Geld,  in  allusion  to  tbe  lake  of 
Mexico,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  gilded  castle,  to  which  led 
three  paveil  causeways.  The  lions  rampant,  as  represented 
above,  are   in  token   i>r  Spanish  victory.     A  gilt  border,  on 
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whicb  ftppMr  eight  maguey  lure*,  nirroands  the  field.  Seven 
vean  later  the  city  wa«  accorded  tlie  Mnie  pre^mineDce  u 
was  gnnt«d  to  Btirgoi,  and  in  l'S48  received  the  title  of  "may 
noble,  grande,  y  uior  leal  ciudad,"  or  ver}*  noble,  great,  and 
very  loyal  city. 

Tlio  Attec  (-oat  of  armn,  n-presentiitg  a  mnguey  plant  in  the 
iiiiddlr  of  a  lak<-.  whereon  was  jierched  au  eagle  holding  in  ita 
Ivak  a  oerpent,  wn*  ali»>  iim-d  on  Fome  occn"iiinN  during  the 
n-i(m  (.f  tlic  vicernvi,  and  was  afterward  adopted  by  the  re* 
puhhc  of  Mexico. 


Txt  Rarrujc  or  Mmoa 


Expeditions  were  now  de»palch(^  toward  the  Douth.  eaat, 
and  wc«,  for  comiucFl  and  colonization.  Cortt^  M-tting  funh  in 
152')  for  Honduras,  wlifrt-  ufTuirs  W(.>re  at  ihi^  date  in  evil  case. 
It  cannot  Itc  ftaiJ  witli  Iruili  of  tiie  <-on<)mTor  of  Mixioo.  that 
be  was  by  nature  a  had  or  a  cruel  man;  rather  let  u*  nay  that 
through  the  indut-nrc  uf  aniLitiun.  jiricFtcraft,  the  inloxicalioo 
of  tuccesf.  and  a  <)uality  whivli  for  the  niouient  wo  w:II  call 
patriotiini.  the  darker  phase  of  hi»  nature  was  developed. 
During  this  ex[ieditian.  famine  U-sct  the  invading  host,  auioog 
tbetu  lieing  many  Xahua  warrior*,  under  conituanJ  of  Quauh- 
tenmlzin,  the  last  eni{ieror  of  Mexico,  and  the  kiogs  of  Tlaco- 
pan  and  Teicuco. 
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A  conspiracy  broke  out  among  the  allies  and  was  revealed 
to  Cortes.  Among  the  conspirators  arrested  being  Qoauhte- 
motzin,  who  admitted  that  hardship  and  danger  had  kindled 
rebellion  among  his  people,  but  claimed  that  he  was  not  its 
author.  A  secret  trial  was  held,  and  the  emperor  of  Mexico 
and  the  king  of  Tlacopan  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  In 
the  stillness  of  night,  they  were  dragged  to  a  ceiba-tree,  and, 
says  Bemal  Diaz,  Quauhtemotzin  thus  addressed  the  captain- 
general:  "Malinche,  many  a  day  have  I  suspected  the  falsity 
of  thy  words,  and  that  thou  hadst  destined  this  end  to  my 
life.  Why  dost  thou  kill  me  without  justice  ?  God  will  de- 
mand of  thee  thy  answer." 

In  the  year  1540,  Cortes  embarked  for  Spain,  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  nobles.  In  the  suburbs  of  Madrid  he  was  met 
by  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  and  other  dignitaries, 
with  outward  show  of  respect,  but  the  politeness  native  to 
Spaniards  gradually  turned  to  coldness,  and  when  asking 
for  a  settlement  of  his  affairs,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  was 
treated  as  any  other  suitor.  Joining  as  a  volunteer  on  board 
the  flag-ship,  an  expedition  fitted  out  against  Algiers,  his  ves- 
sel, the  Esperanza,  was  cast  ashore.  Prestige,  honor,  and 
wealth  were  gone,  his  treasure,  including  the  five  emeralds 
presented  to  him  by  Montezuma  II.,  and  worn  on  his  person 
as  a  charm,  being  lost  in  the  waves.  And  now  followed  slight 
and  insult. 

A  council  of  war  was  summoned,  the  occasion  being  a  pro- 
posed attack  on  a  Saracen  fortress;  but  to  that  council  Cortes 
was  not  summoned,  his  very  presence  being  ignored.  Stung 
by  this  affront,  he  exclaimed:  "Had  I  but  a  handful  of  my 
veterans  from  New  Spain,  not  long  would  they  remain  outside 
of  yonder  fortress  I "  "  Indeed,  seflor,"  was  the  reply,  "  no 
doubt  you  would  accomplish  wonders;  but  you  would  find  the 
Moors  quite  a  different  foe  from  your  naked  savages." 

Bowed  with  age  and  infirmity,  some  four  years  later  the 
captain-general  appealed  to  his  sovereign  for  redress,  asking 
for  a  final  settlement  of  his  claims.    As  on  other  occasions,  no 
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annrer  waa  received  to  his  petition,  and  after  three  years  of 
waiting  and  diaappointinent,  the  conqueror  embarked  for 
Mexi(\>,  saving  farewell,  as  he  tliought  forever,  to  his  native 
land. 

At  Seville,  the  nol>W  of  Spain  liade  him  adieu  with  hollow 
i-ourtwy:  Imt  nnw  already  liis  days  were  numbered.  Fever- 
Mrickpn  and  tirukr>n-tif  artful,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  village 
i>f  CaKtilh-jo  de  la  (.'iieFta,  win-re  on  the  2d  of  Decenil>er,  !.><", 
hi-  hrfatlied  hi*  l.-i^t.  Tiie  iKnIy  wn^  dcixwited  in  the  monaa- 
tery  of  Kan  I^idro.  Ilic  N-pulchrc  of  Die  dukes  of  Medina  Si* 
duiiia.  ln-ing  afterward  removed  by  order  of  Cort^'s  son  to  the 
city  of  Tczcuco.  and  thence  to  oth<-r  |iortions  of  Andhuac.  Over 
hit  grave  still  hangs  the  shroud  of'myBtery,  and  it  is  related 
that  for  many  yearn  hi*  remains  were  carried  to  and  fro.  find* 
itig  nowhere  a  resting-place. 


\a»t — TLAUjtrr,  Meuoo. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 
AUDIENCIAS  AND  VICEROYALTY. 

The  Consejo  de  Indias,  or  Council  of  the  Indies,  held,  in 
conjunction  with  the  audiencia  of  Santo  Domingo,  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  New  World.  The  word  'audiencia,*  from 
the  Latin  audire,  to  hear,  had  a  variety  of  significations,  apart 
from  its  literal  meaning,  being  applied,  not  only  to  the  tri- 
bunal and  its  jurisdiction,  but  also  even  to  the  court-room  and 
building.  The  members  of  an  audiencia  were  termed  oidores, 
or  those  who  hear. 

During  his  second  expedition,  Columbus  imposed  on  the 
natives  of  Espafiola  a  tribute;  on  some  a  bell-measure  of  gold, 
and  on  others  an  arroba,  or  twenty-five  pounds,  of  cotton,  to  be 
paid  four  times  in  the  year.  So  severe  was  the  tax  that  many 
were  unable  to  meet  it,  and  in  1496  service  was  accepted  in 
place  of  tribute.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  repartimiento, 
or  as  it  was  afterward  known  encomienda,  system,  under 
which  the  natives  of  a  conquered  country  were  compelled  to 
serve  the  Spaniards.  The  first  audiencia  of  Mexico  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1528,  its  president  being  Xufio  de  Guz- 
man, a  ruler  noted  for  his  cruelty  and  his  many  acts  of 
oppression.  Imitating  his  example,  the  oidores  cast  aside  all 
sense  of  duty  to  the  emperor,  to  their  God,  and  to  their  fellow- 
man;  strengthening  their  hands  for  evil  by  usurping  the  func- 
tions of  the  ordinary  ministers  of  justice,  and  in  order  to 
conceal  their  iniquities,  suppressing  all  letters  that  cont£uned 
complaints  of  their  conduct 

During  the  brief  existence  of  this  tribunal,  the  rapacious 
schemes  of  Guzman  and  his  confederates  spread  throughout 
the.  land  like  a  fell  disease,  until  natives  and  Spaniards  alike 
groaned  under  the  infliction.  The  first  step  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  audiencia  was  to  extort  gold  from  the  most 
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prominent  chieftains,  whom  as  yet  they  dared  not  seiie.  In 
this  proceeding,  they  were  aided  by  a  native  interpreter,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  caciques  were  ordered  to  present  them* 
selves  at  Mexico,  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  impor- 
tance. As  was  their  custom,  the  chiefs  brought  with  them 
valuable  gifts,  which  served  bnt  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
recipients,  and  the  greater  the  lilierality  displayed,  the  more 
frequently  were  they  summoned.  Amoii^  ihom  was  the  king 
of  Michoacan,  who  l>ecame  the  victim  of  hi»«  own  generosity; 
for  at  length  he  was  lodged  in  the  houfk-  of  the  president, 
where  it  is  related  that  his  feet  were  roasted  liefore  a  slow  fire, 
in  order  to  wring  from  him  the  last  ounce  of  treasure.  £nco> 
miendas  were  seized  in  all  directions,  and  the  natives  forced 
to  work  without  the  reward  enjoined  by  royal  cedula,  or  ordi- 
nance. The  complaint  of  an  indi>ndual  thrall  was  punished 
with  stripes  or  torture,  and  at  the  least  symptom  of  discoo* 
tent,  entire  towns  were  declare<l  in  a  state  of  rel>ellion,  subdued 
by  force  of  arm^,  and  their  inha>»itants  sold  into  slavery  in 
provinces  remote  from  the  land  of  their  birth. 

At  length  the  clergy,  at  tlie  head  of  whom  was  Bishop  Zu- 
marraga,  drew  up  a  statement  s<«tting  forth  the  tuisrule  of  the 
audiencia.  and  stating  that  tliey  were  not  only  powerless  to 
aid  either  native  or  Spaniard,  but  unable  to  save  even  them- 
selves from  i^rsecution.  New  Spain  was  groaning  under 
oppression,  and  to  peture  the  i»ro«jH-nty  of  the  iH*ople,  and  the 
spread  of  the  true  faith,  there  wan  nee<l  of  a  ruler  able  to  com- 
prehend the  condition  of  the  country,  and  willing  to  shape 
aright  its  destinieit.  Thip  document  wait  smuggled  into  Spam 
concealed  in  a  hollow  woo<len  iniagf.  sent  home,  as  was  pre- 
tended, to  show  the  progress  made  by  the  natives  in  the  art 
of  sculpture. 

To  the  charges  made  by  the  clergy  were  added  others  still 
more  damnatory.  Whereupon  Oiarles  V.  resolved  tliat  the 
members  of  the  audiencia  should  l>e  rivalled.  As  hiff  pretence 
was  needed  elsewhere  at  this  juncture,  he  desired  tla*  Empress 
Isabel  of  Portugal,  a  woman  of  noble  sentimenu  ai\d  «V:tU\\% 
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qualities,  to  see  that  the  malefactors  were  punished,  and 
worthy  officials  elected  in  their  stead.  After  the  matter  had 
been  submitted  to  the  council,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a 
viceroyalty  in  Xew  Spain,  and  to  send  thither  a  ruler  chosen 
from  the  nobles  of  the  court,  whose  birth  and  position  would 
insure  his  loyalty,  and  act  as  a  safeguard  against  malfeasance. 
But  delay  was  needed  to  select  such  a  person,  and  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  preparations.  Meanwhile,  as  the  affairs  of 
New  Spain  required  an  immediate  remedy,  it  was  decided  to 
send  forth  a  new  audiencia,  composed  of  men  whose  honesty 
and  ability  had  stood  the  test  of  time  and  of  temptation. 
The  presidency  was  conferred  on  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuen- 
leal,  formerly  inquisitor  of  Seville,  and  at  this  date  president 
of  the  audiencia  of  Santo  Domingo.  Among  the  oidores,  of 
whom  there  were  four,  may  be  mentioned  Alonso  de  Maldo- 
nado,  who  was  afterward  appointed  the  first  president  of  the 
Audiencia  of  the  Confines. 

As  little  more  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  audien* 
cias,  it  may  be  in  place  to  mention  that  their  number  in  Span- 
ish America  was  ultimately  increased  to  eleven,  including 
those  of  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  each  of  these 
three  having  as  president  a  viceroy,  with  eight  oidores,  four  alcal- 
des  del  crimen,  or  judges  in  criminal  cases,  and  two  fiscales,  or 
crown  prosecutors.  There  were  similar  tribunals,  the  number 
of  officials  varying  as  to  place  and  date,  at  Santiago  de  Guate- 
mala,  Guadalajara,  Venezuela,  Chile,  (iuito,  Santo  Domingo, 
Puerto  Principe,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  during  the  viceregal  period,  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World  was  of  vast  extent;  and  if  to  these  acquisitions  be 
added  the  Philippine  and  other  islands  between  Asia  and 
America,  it  is  probable  that  the  Spaniards  made  no  idle  boost 
when  they  declared  that  theirs  was  the  first  empire  on  which 
the  sun  never  set. 

Early  in  1531  the  oidores  opened  their  court  in  the  palace 
of  Cortes,  whose  residencia  was  now  being  taken,  this  word 
meaning  an  investigation  as  to  the  official  acts  of  an  executive 
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or  judicial  oflScer  during  hip  term  of  residence  within  his 
province.  In  September  of  the  pame  year,  they  were  joined  by 
the  president,  whoHiad  awaited  tlieir  arrival  at  Santo  Dominga 

The  affairs  of  tlie  remdencia,  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  inauguration  of  reforms,  proved  no  eapy  task  for  the 
members  of  the  audiencia,  who  were  compelled  to  work  daily 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  not  excepting  feast-days. 
At  a  special  council,  the  treatnient  of  the  nativeu.  the  tribute 
systetij.  and  cognate  branches  were  considen'd.  and  it  was 
resolved  to  n*i»lace  tlif  enconiienda  sypteni  by  that  of  corregi- 
mientu^.  in  charge  of  oflicials  termed  corregidorep,  who  were 
to  goveni  the  natives  as  tributar}*  vassals,  thougli  granting 
them  almost  the  same  fri*edom  a^  was  accorded  to  the  Span* 
iards. 

The  corregidorefs  were  instructed  to  report  on  the  industrial 
condition  of  their  district«,  so  thnt  th**  higher  authorities  might 
determine  the  kind  and  ani(»unl  of  tribute  to  l»e  collected. 
Thev  n^UHl  see  that  the  natives  tilled  their  ^and.  and  were 
kept  at  work,  so  that  the  tribute  did  not  fall  off;  they  must 
aim  at  tlx'ir  converi<iun.  at  the  ppread  uf  Christianity  in  Uiis 
distant  jortion  of  the  empire,  and  they  mupt  protect  them 
from  abus<\  and  maltreatment,  taking  heed  a.*^  magistrates  for 
the  obser\'ance  of  s<»cial.  religioup.  and  j»olitical  regulations.  It 
will  presently  ai»jx*ar  that  these  inptruttiouF  were  not  very 
fiaithfullv  executed. 

Xcar  the  caj>ital.  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  was  eplablished  for 
converted  native»«;  and  ht-re,  untlor  care  of  fnar>:.  thev  were  to 
be  instructed  in  EurojK^an  art.«,  scienceii.  and  cuptonis,  some 
being  aj>prenticed  to  Spani«*h  artiKin?.  EfTorts  were  made  to 
relieve  the  suffering?  crcatcnl  by  .«itran'jre  di?*eases.  a«  measles 
and  pmall-jHjx.  wbi<  h  apjiear  to  U>  inseparable  adjunct*  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  all  ^listant  land.*.  Moc»rs  and  Jews. 
mod  des<*endantf  of  those  who  had  l»ei'n  txmdemned  bv  the 
inquisition,  were  exjx'lled,  so  tliat  they  nnght  not  profane  the 
ice  of  the  cver-incnafinp  nuniKr  of  converts. 

Among  other  measureh  of  the   sec^md  auditivcvj^  '^^A  ^^^ 
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removal  to  higher  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Atoyac, 
some  twenty  leagues  east  of  the  capital,  of  the  site  of  Puebia 
de  los  Angeles,  a  settlement  founded  in  1530  by  Eemando  do 
Saavedra.  By  c^dula  of  the  20th  of  March,  1532,  the  empiesB 
conferred  on  it  the  title  of  city,  granting  also  a  coat  of  arms, 
and  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  term  of  thirty  years. 

After  the  conquest  of  Nueva  Galicia  by  Nuflo  de  Guiman,  dup- 
ing which  the  ex-president  burned  some  of  his  captives  at  the 
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stake,  and  roasted  the  feet  of  others  until  their  roes  dropped 
off,  the  settlement  of  Espiritu  Santo  was  founded  by  Juan  de 
Ofiate.  Its  original  site  was  at  Xochistlan,  but  in  1541  it  was 
removed  to  a  spot  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Tololotlao,  the 
name  of  the  town  being  changed  to  Guadalajara,  in  honor  of 
Guzman's  birtliplacc. 

The  first  viceroy  of  new  Spain  was  Antonio  de  Mendoza, 
who  accepted  office  in  1530,  though  his  formal  appointment 
was  not  made  until  live  years  later.  Of  patrician  birth,  he 
was  well  fitted,  both  by  character  and  ability,  for  his  station, 
while  there  were  none  who  doubted  his  integrity  of  purpose. 
Austere  of  habit,  and  abstemious  to  a  degree  that  was  injuri- 
ous to  his  health,  he  was  evor  failhlul  and  diligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  duties,  and  noue  of  his  successors  felt  more 
keenly  the  responsibilities  of  a  difficult  aud  by  no  means 
enviable  position. 

Before  his  appointment  as  viceroy,  Mendoia  had  been  elected 
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pmident  of  the  aadiencia  in  plare  of  Fnenleal,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  Spain.  Hia  privileges  and  preroga- 
tivef  were  nio«t  ample,  and  all  affaira  of  goremment  wen 
placed  under  hii  direction.  Though  adx-iwd  to  consult  with 
the  Budienvia  on  matters  of  importance,  lie  was  fully  author* 
iicd,  aftrr  receiring  their  opinions,  to  act  on  his  own  judgment. 
He-  must,  however,  confer  with  the  prelates  on  such  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  matters  a>  thr  eEtablishment  and  extent  of  dioeeaea  and 
the  building  of  churches. 

Although  tilt'  eiiijM'mr  was  seemingly  anxiouF  for  the  spir* 
itual  welfari'  of  the  realm,  worlJlv  interest*  wirt  l._v  no  mcani 
to  \>c  neplwu-d.  Tlic  power  of  the  nalivt-s  U\  Uar  iiurtuM-d 
tribute  was  to  l>c  (.mniiii  n-d,  a*  w.ll  a*  the  (jUf^tion  whether 
portion''  of  ihc  tcrriUTy  bitberto  i  xtinpt  could  nul  I*  taxed. 
Industries  wen-  to  \i-  t-ni'ouragfil  iW  tbi-  tN-nt'fil  of  th<-  rountij-, 
and  for  the  l-encfit  of  the  roval  tnamry.  and  fonc  wen'  to  be 
erected  and  provirioiK-d  for  the  purpoM  of  holding  the  native* 
in  subjection. 
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Aboat  the  beginning  of  October  1535,  Mendoza  aniTed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  received  with  becoming  ceremony, 
and  conducted  in  state  to  the  capital,  though  hia  reception  was 
tame  when  compared  with  that  of  the  later  viceroys.  During 
his  administration,  which  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  provinces 
were  conquered,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  although  conspira- 
cies, revolts,  and  rebellions  were  not  infrequent.  Mines  were 
discovered  and  developed ;  towns,  churches,  convents,  hospitals, 
and  pchools  were  established;  roada,  bridges,  and  other  public 
works  were  constructed,  and  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  emperor  could  not  well  afford  to  dispense  with  so  able 
and  conscientious  a  servant;  but  at  this  date  the  Spaniards 
in  South  America,  led  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  were  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  and  Charles  V,,  anxious  to  establish  there  a  stable 
government,  requested  Mendoza  to  accept  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru,  where  on  the  21st  of  July,  1552,  he  breathed  his  last 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SPAKISH  CRUELTIES  AXD  THE  KEW  ULWa 

Ab^iI'T  the  year  1541,  the  Milanese  chronicler,  Girolamo 
Benz^mi,  journeying  acroff8  the  iMhmus  of  Panamil  in  com* 
}>any  with  a  party  of  Spaniards,  entered  some  Indian  huts  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  provisions.  The  inmates,  he  relates,  think* 
ing  they  were  alxtut  to  be  enslaved,  attacked  them  savagely 
with  hands  and  teeth,  tearing  tlieir  clothes,  spitting  in  their 
faces,  uttering  doleful  cries,  and  exclaiming,  ''Guaccil  guacd!^ 
which  Benzoni  interprets  as  **  the  name  of  a  quadruped  that 
prowls  by  night  in  search  of  prey."  One  of  them,  who  aftei^ 
ward  consented  to  act  as  guide,  informed  the  travellers  that 
there  were  no  other  Indian  habitations  on  their  line  of  route, 
for  the  Spaniards  had  either  killed  or  made  slaves  of  the  en* 
tire  population. 

In  Honduras,  slaves  were  kidnapped  and  sold  by  the  ship- 
load, so  that  in  the  neighltorhcKKl  of  Trujillo,  where  formerly 
hiight  W  Seen  Indian  villages  with  from  GCK)  to  3.0(10  houeea, 
there  were  in  1547  not  more  than  ISO  jiersons  It* ft.  At  a 
coa^t  town  named  La  Haga,  nine  leagues  from  Trujillo,  and 
containing  ^lUdweUing^,  there  was  but  a  single  inhabitant,  all 
of  them  hanng  l>een  sold  itUo  l>ondage. 

Cruel  as  was  the  treatment  of  the  natives  in  every  jiart  of 
the  Spaniph  pronnces,  nowhere  wa^s  oppression  earrieil  to  such 
an  extreme  as  in  Guatemala.  Htn*,  little  distinction  was 
made  l»etween  the  allies  and  the  lunquerrd  races,  even  the 
faithful  Tlascaltecs,  many  of  whom  had  settled,  aft«*r  the  Con* 
quest,  at  Almalonga^  lieing  enslave<i.  overworked,  and  mal- 
treated, until  in  1547  there  wen?  barely  a  hundred  surrivora. 

If  such  was  the  treatment  to  which  the  \\\w\  steadfast  allies 
of  the  Spaniards  were  exposed  in  time  of  peac^^^Vwmx  Vi^ 
14 
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cruelties  may  we  not  suppose  were  inflicted  on  those  who,  un- 
deterred by  defeat,  rose  again  and  again  upon  their  oppressors? 
No  words  can  depict  the  miseries  of  these  hapless  creatures. 
Wholesale  slaughter,  hanging  and  burning,  torturing,  mutilat- 
ing, and  branding,  followed  the  suppression  of  a  revolt;  while 
starvation,  exhaustion,  blows,  and  fainting  under  intolerable 
burdens  were  their  lot  in  time  of  peace. 

During  the  life-time  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  waste  of  life 
in  Guatemala  and  elsewhere  in  Central  America  was  wanton 
and  most  sickening.  While  in  the  field,  starving  auxilaries 
were  fed  on  human  flesh,  captives  being  butchered  like  cat- 
tle, children  were  killed  and  roasted,  and  even  when  food  was 
plentiful,  human  beings  were  slaughtered  that  their  hands  and 
feet  might  be  served  up  as  delicacies  to  Indian  warriors.  Nor 
were  the  families  of  the  natives  more  respected  than  if  they 
had  been  by  nature  the  brutes  which  the  Spaniards  made  of 
them  in  practice.  Households  were  desolated,  wives  being 
torn  from  husbands  and  daughters  from  parents,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  while  boys  were  put 
to  work  at  the  gold  mines,  there  to  perish  by  the  thousand. 

As  early  as  1525,  tidings  reached  the  emperor  of  the  terrible 
rapidity  with  which  depopulation  was  progressing;  and  on  the 
17th  of  November  in  that  year,  he  issued  a  c^dula  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fast-decreasing  races.  In  1519,  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  was  ordered  to  draw  up  regulations  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  that  body  issued  a 
decree,  in  which,  while  the  protection  of  the  monarch's  interests 
was  of  course  a  prominent  feature,  sympathy  and  moderation 
were  enjoined  toward  the  natives.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  royal 
cedulas  counted  for  little  with  the  Spaniards,  their  conduct  in 
this  respect  reminding  us  somewhat  of  the  Russian  slaveown- 
ers in  Alaska,  among  whom  a  favorite  remark  was:  ^'Heaven 
is  high  above,  and  the  tzar  is  far  away." 

In  the  year  1542,  a  Dominican  friar  named  Bartolom^  de  las 
Casas  placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  the  manuscript  of  his 
work  entitled,  *'A  History  and  Very  Brief  Account  of  the  De- 
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•tniction  of  Weittem  India/'  tlie  book  being  published  in  Span- 
ish  and  Italian,  and  a  similar  volume  issued  in  Latin  in  1564* 
Through  the  exertions  of  this  never-tiring  niissionarj,  a  junta 
compoMrd  of  jurists  and  ecclesiastics  assembled  at  Valladolid, 
liefore  which  the  great  apostle  of  the  Indies  pleaded  his  favorite 
cause  with  all  tlie  fire  of  his  elocjuence,  urging  that  the  natives 
of  tlie  New  World  were  free  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God. 

The  ordinances  framed  by  the  junta  n*ceived  the  emperor's 
approval ;  and  aA^r  W'ing  somewhat  amplified,  were  published 
in  Madrid  in  1543,  and  were  thenceforth  known  as  the  New 
Laws.  The  code  contained  a  large  numlier  of  articles,  wherebj 
it  was  enacted,  among  other  pronsions,  that  all  Indian  slaves 
should  lie  released,  unless  their  owners  could  establish  a  legal 
title  to  their  possession,  and  that  none  should  thenoefarth  be 
enslaved  under  any  pretext 

This  measure  caused  much  loss  and  annoyance  to  the  Span* 
iards,  although,  in  portions  of  Spanish  America,  the  labor  of 
African  negroes  was  substituted  in  part  for  that  of  natives, 
especially  at  the  mines,  where  excessive  toil,  exposure,  and 
inhuman  treatment  had  caused  a  fearful  rate  of  mortalitv. 
There  were  other  clauses  in  the  code  which  were  equally  dis* 
tasteful.  The  audiencia  of  Panama,  organized  in  1533,  was 
alK>lished,  and  two  other  tribunals  were  established,  one  in 
Peru,  at  the  citv  of  Lo?  R<*ves.  which  aliont  this  date  was  first 
called  Lima,  and  the  other,  named  the  audiencia  de  Los  Con* 
finos,  or  audiencia  of  the  Boundaries,  at  Comayagua.  then  near 
the  border  line  lietween  (^f uatemala  and  Honduras.  The  latter, 
which  was  afterward  removed  to  Gracias  a  Dios,  and  tlience  to 
S^antiago  de  Guatemala,  held  jurisdiction  over  Chiapas.  Yuca- 
tan.  Guatemala,  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  the  province  of 
Castilla  del  Oro,  tlie  limits  of  which  were  similar  tu  tliose  of 
the  modem  department  of  Panamd,  but  extending  farther 
toward  the  south.  From  the  decisions  of  these  c<»urts.  and  from 
those  of  the  audiencias  of  New  Spain  and  Santo  lK>niingo. 
there  was  in  criminal  cases  no  appeal.    In  cmV%c\iknni]k.>^^i^ 
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losing  party  could  demand  a  new  trial,  ihe  benefit  of  which, 
however,  is  not  apparent,  as  new  evidence  was  not  admitted, 
and  the  cause  was  tried  by  the  oidores  who  rendered  the  first 
judgment. 

To  the  new  laws  may  be  attributed  in  part  the  insurrection 
in  Peru,  which  was  broken  by  the  defeat  and  execution  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  1550,  and  the  revolt  of  Heman  and  Pedro 
de  Contreras  in  Nicaragua,  during  the  same  year.  Though  in 
New  Spain  there  was  no  overt  rebellion,  discontent  was  none 
the  less  widely  seated. 

At  the  first.  Las  Casus  attempted  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  code;  but  soon  it  became  virtually  inoperative,  and  a 
few  years  later  was  repealed.  In  1547,  he  embarked  for  Spain; 
but  the  revocation  of  the  new  laws,  of  which  he  must  have 
heard  before  his  departure,  proved  a  death-blow  to  his  hopes. 
During  the  first  two  years  after  his  arrival,  all  his  efibrts  on 
behalf  of  the  natives  produced  only  a  few  unimportant  decrees. 
Later,  he  retired  to  the  college  of  San  Gregorio  de  Valladolid, 
still  continuing,  however,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  Indies.  From  this  retreat  he  soon  afterward  came  forth 
to  defend  the  principles  which  it  had  been  his  life-labor  to 
maintain. 

In  1555,  Philip  IL,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  proposed  to  sell  the  right  of  the  crown  to  the  rever- 
sion of  encomiendas,  that  is,  virtually,  to  the  slaves  of  deceased 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World.  In  Spain,  an  encomienda  was  a 
dignity  in  one  of  the  military  orders,  endowed  with  a  rental, 
and  bestowed  bv  the  crown  on  certain  members  of  the  order 
as  a  reward  for  services  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.  In  the 
Indies,  the  word  signified  the  ownership  conferred  by  royal  favor 
of  a  number  of  natives,  coupled  mth  the  obligation  to  teach 
them  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  to  defend  their  persons 
and  property,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  this  obligation  was  sel- 
dom fulfilled. 

Las  Casas  foresaw  that  the  measure  proposed  by  his  sover- 
eign would  doom  the  Indians  to  perpetual  slavery,  and  at  once 
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resolved  to  exert  all  hta  inflocDce  to  prevent  it.  Through  Um 
king's  confessor,  who  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  be 
made  a  bold  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  roval  eooscience.  The 
appeal  was  not  in  Tain,  and  thus  he  helped  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  final  emancipation  of  the  natives.  He  did  not.  however, 
live  to  see  his  purpose  accomplished,  for,  being  seiied  with  a 
severe  sickness  at  Madrid.  w)ir>n  in  his  ninety-second  year,  he 
breathed  his  last  in  July  L^tC,  and  was  buried  with  Iwcoming 
honors  in  the  convtnt  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha. 

Judged  by  his  works,  the  apostle  of  the  Indie*  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  His  compassion  for  the  natives, 
and  his  abhorrence  for  their  ojipresMm,  were  increased  from 
year  to  year  by  bia  failure  to  alle\-iate  their  sufferiDgs.  until 
they  became  the  all-absorbing  idea  which  colore«l  his  every  act 
and  word.  In  pursuit  of  this  idea  do  obstacle  could  intimi- 
date him.  He  hesiuted  not,  in  tlie  advocacy  of  his  cause,  to 
brave  the  anger  of  an  emperor,  or  the  frenzy  of  an  excited 
populace,  and  for  that  cause  he  suffered  insiilt,  peraccntion, 
the  loss  of  friends,  the  enmity  of  his  countrymen. 

If  by  bis  contemporaries  he  has  beeo  accused,  not  without 
reason,  of  harshness,  arrogance,  uncharitableneaa.  the«e  faults 
were  probably  due  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  bis  order,  rather 
than  to  defects  inherent  in  the  man.  The  purity  of  his 
motives  none  can  doubt,  and  while  no  defence  can  shield  his 
adversaries  from  the  charges  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  the 
errors  of  Banolom^  de  las  Casas  hare  been  forgotten,  and  bis 
spirit  of  noble  self-devotion  and  bigh-t^uled  philantliropy  lia^-e 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  benefactor*  of  hi>-  ag*.-. 


<m  Atne  Tnw  «  *>»>  *  V\  r 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THK  CONQUEST  OF  TUCATAS. 

To  describe  all  the  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards  in  quest  of 
gold  and  slaves,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  would 
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be  but  a  tiresome  and  fruitless  task.    During  the  sixte^itti 
century,  the  dominion  of  New  Spain  was  extended,  as  appears 
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in  the  mccompannng  map,  from  the  gulf  of  Honduras^  north- 
ward  Vieyond  the  twenty-eighth  parallel,  the  moat  difficult 
portion  of  the  task  being  the  conquest  of  Yucatan. 

In  132C,  Francisco  de  Montejo,  whom  Bemal  Diax  describes 
as  a  man  of  medium  stature  and  pleasing  appearance,  one 
fond  of  pleasure,  lavish  of  expense,  and  an  indifferent  soldier, 
was  appointed  governor  and  adclantado,  or  captain-general,  of 
Yucatan.  An  expt'dition  was  fitted  out,  and  on  reaching  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  the  Spaniards,  whose  forces  mustered  about 
four  hundred,  were  received  with  nil  outward  show  of  friend- 
ship. Arri\ing  at  the  mainland,  they  disembarked  without 
opposition,  and  unfurled  the  royal  banner  of  Spain  amid  cries 
of  "Espafm!  Espafial  viva  £s|)afja!**  The  natives  looked  on 
with  seeming  indifference,  but  indifference  feigned  only  for  the 
purpose  of  luring  them  inland  and  cutting  off  their  retreat  to 
the  ships. 

The  country  was  rugged,  difficult,  and  all  but  unknown  to 
the  Spaniards;  of  rivers  there  were  none,  and  soon  provisions 
began  to  run  short.  On  reaching  the  village  of  Choaco,  where 
the  adelantado  hoped  to  obtain  supplies,  he  found  the  place 
deserted,  no  morsel  of  food  being  left  Here  the  men  rested 
for  several  days,  and  then,  worn  and  spiritless,  resumed  their 
journey,  advancing  northward  without  fear  of  opposition  to  the 
town  of  Ake. 

As  yet,  however,  they  knew  little  of  tlie  character  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  natives.  There  were,  among  Montejo*s  command, 
some  who  had  lK>me  the  brunt  of  the  fight  during  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  Noche  Triste;  but  even  these  veterans  had  not 
beheld  a  more  appalling  sight  than  that  which  faced  them 
when,  on  the  dawn  of  a  wintry  day,  toward  the  close  of  1527. 
thev  drew  near  to  the  town  of  Ake.  Hordes  of  Indians, 
hideous  in  their  war-paint,  '*  came  forth,'*  says  the  historian 
Oviedo,  "like  fiercest  devils  from  their  lurking-place.**  So 
vast  was  their  number  tliat  all  the  caciques  of  the  province 
appeared  to  have  massed  their  forces  for  the  coming  struggle. 
Nor  could  they  liave  selected  a  spot  more  favorable  for  a  battle- 
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field.  The  ground  was  narrow,  unfavorable  for  the  action  of 
cavalry,  and  such  that  the  Spaniards,  being  unable  to  deploy 
their  ranks,  could  make  but  little  use  of  their  fire-arms,  and 
were  m  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy's 
columns. 

While  Montejo  was  speaking  words  of  cheer  to  his  men,  and 
bidding  them  stand  firm  before  the  shock,  his  voice  was  lost 
in  the  uproar  of  the  oncoming  masses,  as  they  mingled  with 
their  war-cries  the  shrill  blasts  of  conch-shell  trumpets.  Flights 
of  arrows  were  aimed  at  the  Spaniards  at  short  range,  and  the 
next  moment,  their  lances  pointed  with  sharpened  dint,  and 
wielding  double-handed  swords  of  hardest  wood,  the  Indians 
grappled  with  the  foe.  Nevertheless,  the  adelantado  held  his 
ground,  and  beating  back  the  assailants,  let  loose  at  them  his 
cavalry  and  blood-hounds.  The  horsemen  were  in  turn  pushed 
back  by  weight  of  numbers,  and  again  the  natives  advanced 
to  the  attack. 

Thus  till  dark  the  combat  lasted,  neither  side  gaining  deci- 
sive advantage.  The  night  was  spent  by  the  Spaniards  in 
dressing  their  wounds,  and  obtaining  what  little  rest  they 
could,  the  Indians  meanwhile  receiving  fresh  re-enforcements. 
With  the  morning  the  conflict  was  renewed,  and  until  mid-day 
the  scale  of  victory  hung  in  the  balance,  when,  the  natives 
falling  back  in  some  confusion,  Montejo  ordered  a  final  charge 
on  their  ranks,  and  they  were  put  to  flight.  The  Spaniards, 
too  exhausted  for  pursuit,  flung  themselves  on  the  ground  amid 
the  corpses  of  1,200  of  the  enemy,  having  lost  one  third  of 
their  own  number  during  the  battle. 

No  further  resistance  was  ofiered,  and  the  adelantado,  taking 
|)08ses8ion  of  the  town  of  Ake,  remained  there  during  the  win- 
ter. Breaking  camp  early  in  1328,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion 
towards  Chichen  Itzd, — two  Indian  words  signifying  mouths 
of  the  wells.  Here  he  pressed  into  his  service  a  number  of 
natives,  and  erected  a  fort  and  dwellings  of  timber.  No  out- 
ward signs  of  dissatisfaction  were  shown,  the  inhabitants  sub- 
mitting patiently  to  the  bondage  from  which,  for  the  moment, 
they  could  not  escape. 
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If  thie  fxpedttion  had  b«en  in  charge  of  an  able  leader,  it 
would  probably  have  b««n  Puccesaful;  but  Moiitejo  wa«  unfitted 
for  (-oiumand.    Already  he  bad  allowed  hiioMlf  to  be  aurpriaed, 
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abd  now,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  bands  of  hostile  Indians, 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  cowed  into  subjection,  he  committed 
the  fatal  blunder  of  dividing  his  forces.  A  rumor  was  current 
throughout  his  camp — one  raised  doubtless  by  the  natives  for 
the  purpose  of  hastening  his  overthrow — that  in  the  district 
of  Bacalar  rich  gold  mines  were  to  be  found.  Yielding  to  the 
clamor  of  his  men,  the  adelantado  despatched  in  that  direction 
the  contador  Alonso  de  Avila,  his  second  in  command,  with  a 
band  of  fifty  foot  and  seventeen  horse. 

Arriving  at  Chable,  a  town  many  leagues  distant  firom 
Montejo's  headquarters,  and  one  where  gold  was  said  to  exist, 
the  Spaniards  commenced  their  search,  but  found  no  trace  of 
the  precious  metal.  Meeting  here,  however,  with  outward 
show  of  friendship,  and  even  with  friendly  services,  the  con- 
tador sent  messengers  to  the  lord  of  Chetumal,  a  region  said 
to  be  auriferous,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  mines,  and 
for  a  supply  of  provisions.  The  reply  was  stern,  and  severely 
laconia  "Of  gold."  said  he  of  Chetumal,  '*I  scorn  to  speak; 
Oi  fowls,  you  shall  have  all  that  you  can  take  from  the  points 
of  our  lances;  and  we  will  send  you  maize  in  the  shape  of 
flights  of  arrows." 

Avila  was  an  officer  whose  courage  none  disputed,  but  one 
sorely  wanting  in  discretion,  the  quality  which  is  deemed 
valor's  counterpart.  Although  under  strict  orders  from  Mon- 
tejo  to  use  only  peaceful  measures,  he  set  forth  at  once  with 
half  his  slender  force  to  punish  the  proud  chieftain  of  Chetu- 
mal, who  dared  thus  to  hurl  foul  scorn  on  Christian  warriors. 
Approaching  his  town,  the  Spaniards  found  their  path  barred 
by  far-spreading  swamps  and  lagoons,  across  which,  with  much 
difficulty,  they  made  their  way  in  canoes.  Soon  they  came 
in  sight  of  ripening  fields  of  maize  and  fruit  and  cacao,  and 
after  halting  for  a  brief  space  to  refresh  themselves,  advanced 
to  give  battle.  But  in  their  revenge,  as  in  their  lust  for  gold, 
they  were  disappointed.    The  lord  of  Chetumal  had  fled. 

The  contador  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  principal  town, 
which  contained  about  2.000  houses,  and  was  but  two  leagues 
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difUnt  from  tbe  iea.  Then,  being  joined  bv  the  remainder  of 
hit  force,  he  renolved  to  establiph  there  a  Spanish  settlement, 
giving  to  it  the  name  of  Villa  Real.  What  fairer  or  safer 
spot  could  be  found  for  tlie  site  of  a  new  colony?  The  cacique 
had  fyery  chance  of  making  good  hit  boast,  when  the  Span* 
iardt  were  crosring  the  lagoons  in  tlieir  frail  cano<*s«  and  could 
make  little  use  of  their  weajons;  but  thus  far,  he  had  merely 
skulked  as  a  fugitive  from  his  capita]  without  striking  a  blow 
for  its  defence. 

Xrila  was  toon  to  learn,  however,  that  the  lord  of  Chetumal 
was  no  idle  braggart.  Allying  himself  with  the  caciques  of 
the  neighlioring  districts,  he  aas<*mb1ed  his  forces  for  a  pur* 
pose  which  the  Spaniards  could  not  fathom,  since  he  did  not 
venture  an  attack.  Meanwhile,  the  contador  was  somewhat 
ill  at  ease,  and  resolnng  to  open  communications  with  the 
adelantado,  despatched  six  messengers  to  hit  camp,  ordering 
tliem  to  return  within  sixty  days.  But  the  metsengers  did 
not  return,  and  if  we  can  believe  the  historian  Oviedo,  tber 
were  massacred,  some  few  leagues  from  Villa  Real,  while  seated 
at  supper  in  fancied  security. 

Many  weeks  elapsed. — weary  weeks  of  waiting, — and  now 
the  Spaniards  were  surrounded  by  countless  hordes  of  Indians, 
who  began  to  harass  them  in  almoft  daily  encounters.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  contador  n'mained  at  his  post,  constantly  expect* 
ing  aid  from  Montojo,  though  none  came,  nor  any  tidings  from 
Chichen  Itza.  Ammunition  was  nrarlv  exhauste<I.  and  the 
beleaguered  troops  U^gan  to  loi»k  ujion  themsc*lves  as  diK>med, 
for  the  foe  attacked  them  incessantly,  showing  no  signs  of 
fear.  There  remained  but  one  ho|>e  oi  escafK*,  and  that  was 
to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  plaee  without  furtlier  delay. 

In  sorry  plight,  Avila's  band  set  forth  to  traverse  the  sixty 
leagues  that  separated  them  froui  their  comrades.  All  along 
their  route  were  evidences  f»f  a  wi tie-spread  plan  to  extermi- 
nate them.  Some  of  the  ti»wns  were  abandontnl;  others  had 
lieen  secretly  fortified;  no  pn>vi.«ions  c<»uld  l»e  found,  and  as 
tbe  Sjianiards  retreated,  hostilitiefi  U-eanic  more  aetive.  until 
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at  length,  being  driven  back  on  one  of  the  deserted  vUl^es, 
and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  they  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair.  At  this  juncture  an  Indian,  whose  life  the  contador 
had  saved,  led  them  in  the  silence  of  the  night  hy  an  anfr&- 
qaented  path  through  the  woods.    Still  they  were  pursued, 


and  their  progress  disputed  at  every  step.  Seeing  no  hope  of 
escape  by  land,  the  survivors  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way 
to  the  coast,  where,  finding  some  canoes,  they  proceeded  along 
the  shore,  living  on  berries  and  shell-fish,  until  at  length  thev 
arrived  at  Trujillo,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  was  known  by  the  adelantado  of  the 
fate  of  Avila's  comiuand.     Surrounded  by  hordes  of  hostile 
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IndiaiiF*  he  was  cut  off  from  his  base  of  supplies.  His  for* 
aging  parties  were  captured  or  driven  back,  and  his  men  ware 
seldom  allowed  to  consume  their  scantv  meal  of  roots  and 
horse-flesh  without  l»oing  forced  to  exchange  shots  with  the 
enemy.  During  this  ceu^less  warfare,  many  deeds  of  bravery 
and  skill  are  recorded  on  lioth  sides.  *'  One  of  the  Spanish 
archers/'  says  the  chronicler  CogoUudo,  who  in  1088  pub- 
lished a  historj'  of  Yucatan,  "  caused  great  annoyance  to  the 
native**,  ])ointing  hie  shafts  with  unerring  aim  at  their  leaders. 
Thereupon,  an  Indian,  equally  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  bow, 
approached  the  marksman  with  seeming  indifference,  and  with 
a  well-directed  shot  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  being  hit  almost 
eimultaneouslv  with  a  dart  from  the  cross-liow  of  the  Castilian. 
The  Indian  was  severely  wounded  in  the  breast,  but  rather 
than  have  it  said  that  he  had  died  at  the  hands  of  a  Spaniard, 
withdrew  and  hanged  himself  Such  was  tlie  patriotism  of 
these  peninsular  warriors;  and  yet  CogoUudo  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  they  were  so  relentless  in  their  warfare  upon 
the  invaders. 

At  length  a  pitchea  battle  was  fought,  one  of  the  severest 
struggles  reconled  in  the  annul?  of  Indian  warfare.  The 
S)>aniards  had  no  alternative  hut  to  nuH*t  the  foe  on  the  open 
]>lain,  where  an  immense  multitude  had  assembled,  intetit  on 
crushing  the  remnant  of  tluir  forces.  The  result  was  inde- 
cisive; but  when  the  latter  re  turned  to  camp,  they  left  IV)  of 
tlidr  number  dead  on  the  field,  fi-w  of  the  survivors  ef»caping 
unwounded. 

After  this  enpapement,  Monttjo's  only  tliought  was  to  save 
himK'lf  and  tht  retnaindrr  of  his  troops.  But  how,  v.  hen  thus 
lieset.  were  his  wuuntli*d  uicn  t(»  l»e  convt  vt^l  ;»<r*»*»«  the  manv 
leagues  of  rugpetl  (M»\intry  that  M*j»aratr<l  :l.«iii  fn»:ii  their  shi]»s? 
The  men  had  wellnigh  given  thems<hvh  uj»  for  lust,  when  one  of 
their  numWr  l»ethuupht  himself  of  a  ruse,  which  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  ad<  lantado.  hu:  was  pruhaMy  the  invention 
of  some  more  ingenious  brain.  Tying  a  hungry  doc  to  the 
tongue  of  a  large  Uil  susjxfnded  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  they 
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placed  food  above  him,  but  beyond  his  reach.  Then,  after  re- 
coQnoitring  the  eoemy's  camp,  thoj  crept  forth  stealthily, 
under  cover  of  oight,  directing  their  march  toward  the  eea. 


Meanwhile,  the  dog,  as  lie  strove  to  foiloic  them,  rang  the 
bell;  and  reaching  up  for  his  food,  renewed  the  ringing,  giving 
assurance  to  the  Indiana  that  the  foe  was  on  the  alert.  Thus 
Bome  hours  were  gained;  and  when  the  trick  was  discovered, 
the  Spaniards  had  made  good  thoir  escajw. 


THS  CONQUEST  OF  7UCATAK. 


Withoot  proceeding  farther  with  the  story  of  Moniejo's  ex- 
pedition,  which  at  this  point  becomes  somewhat  intermingled 
with  the  affairs  of  Tabasco  and  of  Honduras,  it  may  be  said 
thai  before  the  end  of  1535  not  a  single  Spaniard  was  left  in 
Yucatan.  A  few  years  later  the  conquest  of  the  province  was 
effected,  with  the  assistance  of  the  adelantado's  son,  to  whom 
the  fimoer  transferred  most  of  his  powers  and  privileges;  but 
the  subjbgation  of  this  sterile  peninsula  cost  more  lives  than 
had  been  expended  in  wresting  from  the  Incas  and  the  Monte- 
somas  the  wealthiest  empires  of  the  western  world. 


^^^"^ 


pAurno)  Boat  is  the  OrmsnAMivm  at  Csiauor  \rgh» 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  SACK  OF  VERA  CRUZ. 

DxmiNO  the  administration  of  the  yicerojrs^  there  were  few 
recorded  incidents  worthy  of  mention,  one  vicegerent  succeed- 
ing to  another,  as  did  the  kings  of  Israel,  in  long,  dull,  and 
monotonous  reign.  There  was  little  to  relate,  and  of  that  little 
the  most  interesting  portions  have  been  suppressed.  In  re* 
lating  this  period  of  Mexican  history,  I  shall  present,  therefore, 
only  its  principal  features,  and  the  reader  who  is  curious  as  to 
the  names  of  the  various  rulers  will  find  a  list  of  them,  with 
dates  appended,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  incidents 
of  their  reign,  in  the  appendix  of  this  work.  Many  of  them 
were  capable  and  upright  men,  better,  perhaps,  than  were 
their  sovereigns;  but  as  with  royalty,  so  with  viceroyalty,  he 
who  is  disposed  to  search  out  faults  will  not  search  in  vain. 

Among  the  prominent  events  of  this  period  may  be  men- 
tioned the  sack  of  Vara  Cruz,  in  the  year  1683,  by  a  party  of 
filibusters,  as  pirates  were  termed  in  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  JlibustierSj  as  in  English,  buccaneers,  and  as  in  Dutch, 
sea-rovers.  The  raids  of  Francois  L'Olonnois  in  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica;  of  Morgan  on  the  isthmus  of 
Panama;  of  Dampier  at  Realejoand  the  Pearl  Islands;  and  of 
Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  and  others, — are  well  known  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  histor>'  of  the  New  World.  Be- 
tween 1680  and  1687  the  principal  towns  of  Central  Auierica 
were  continually  infested  by  freebooters.  Vera  Cruz  and  other 
points  in  New  Spain  were  ako  threatened,  and  the  viceroy  or- 
dered that  no  vessel  should  leave  port  Mrithout  permission. 
This  measure  remedied  the  evil  to  some  extent;  "but  still  the 
corsairs  lurked  among  the  innumerable  islands  and  reefs  of 
the  Bahama  channel,  through  which  vessels  must  pass  on 
their  homeward  voyage. 
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Toward  nmtet,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1683,  two  luge  vesMli, 
dupUying  Spftniih  colors,  approached  the  city  of  Vera  Crux, 
crowding  all  aail,  for  a  league  or  two  farther  out  at  Bea  waa 


a  ■trODg  eqtiadron  is  purFUit.  At  u)^1itf:Lll,  t)ie  Spaniarda 
on  the  iBlaod  of  Ban  Juan  de  Vliia  and  on  tlif  mjiiiland 
lighted  fire*  to  guide  thrm  into  hnrlxir,  for  they  wcrt-  jupimeed 
to  W  >hipi  laden  will.  r.i<ao,  then  .luf  from  thr  <"«i»t  of  <.'■- 
lacaa.     The  pursuing  »quadrun  chauft-d  its  roursi.-  wlivn  Uw 
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two  ships  neared  the  island  fortress,  casting  anchor  a  short 
distance  from  the  city.  Meanwhile,  the  townsfolk  went  to  ves- 
pers, as  was  their  custom,  no  danger  being  apprehended. 

About  an  hour  after  midnight,  a  few  musket-shots  were 
heard,  but  the  inhabitants,  supposing  that  a  salute  was  being 
given  to  some  prominent  citizen,  remained  quietly  in  bed. 
The  town  was  well  garrisoned;  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Uliia 
was  the  strongest  fort  in  the  New  World,  and  a  fleet  laden  with 
merchandise  was  daily  ex{)ected  from  Seville.  Never,  for 
years,  had  the  citizens  been  more  free  from  alarm  than  when, 
at  sunrise,  the  church  bells  tolled  for  matins  and  the  devout 
set  forth  to  obey  the  summons.  But  no  matins  were  said  that 
morning,  for  those  who  first  appeared  in  the  streets  found  them 
guarded  by  parties  of  armed  men;  and  soon  the  dread  news 
spread  throughout  the  city  that  pirates  were  in  possession  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  filibusters  had  ascertained  from  prisoners  captured  off 
the  coast  that  the  two  ships  laden  with  cacao  were  hourly  ex- 
pected at  Vera  Cruz,  and  this  information  had  suggested  the 
stratagem.  On  board  the  two  vessels  was  the  main  body  of 
the  pirates,  and  during  the  night  nearly  800  had  landed  within 
a  league  of  Vera  Cruz,  crept  stealthily  on  the  city,  surprised 
the  forts,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  with  the 
loss  of  only  four  men. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  Lorencillo,  one  of  the  command- 
ers, that  a  detachment  should  attempt  the  surprise  of  the  fort- 
ress, and  if  his  advice  had  been  taken,  the  pirates  might  have 
remained  masters  of  Vera  Cruz  long  enough  to  exact  an  enor- 
mous ransom. 

Laurent,  or  as  he  is  called  by  the  chroniclers,  Lorencillo,  la 
described  as  a  tall,  well-proportioned  man,  light-haired,  and 
comely  of  aspect,  a  generous  ruffian  withal,  and  one  very 
popular  among  his  comrades.  He  was  in  fact  the  beau-ideal 
corsair.  It  is  not  recorded  that  he  was  guilty  of  such  diabolic 
atrocities  as  were  ascribed  to  Morgan  and  L*01onnois;  but  if 
we  can  believe  the   chi-oniclers,  his  deeds  were  sufficiently 
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atrodoQt.  It  Ib  related  that  when  a  bov  he  was  severely 
pDnished  by  an  alcalde  of  Tabasco.  Vowing  vengeance,  be 
disappeared,  and  not  long  afterward  returned  with  a  gang  of 
nialefiictors,  and  sacked  the  town.  The  story,  as  related  by 
Esquemelin,  one  of  the  corsair  fraternity,  and  probably  the 
tme  version,  is,  that  being  captured  by  pirates,  he  consented 
to  join  the  **  brethren  of  the  coast/*  as  buccaneer,  filibuster, 
and  sea-rover  were  pleast-d  to  Ftyle  each  other.  Esquemelin. 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  corsair?,  describes  Laurent,  his 
favorite  hero,  a?  a  true  gentleman,  and  assures  uf  that  his  only 
fault  was  a  habit  of  swearing  a  little  too  frequently. 

The  ad\*ice  of  Lorencillo  was  deemed  too  hazardous,  and  it 
was  resolved  by  the  pirates  to  plunder  the  town,  and  make 
good  their  retreat  as  siK*edily  a<«  possible.  The  doors  of  the 
bouses  were  battered  in,  and  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants 
dragged  forth,  without  ragard  lo  age,  sex,  or  condition,  into  the 
public  square.  Fhkiii  afterward  tliey  \v«re  knlgCHl  in  the  prin- 
cipal churches,  when ,  before  nine  u'eloek,  more  than  6,(KX)  per- 
sons were  imprisoned,  most  of  iIrmh  l>eing  plac**d  in  the  parish 
church.  For  three  days  and  niphts  they  wen*  kept  without 
food  or  drink,  while  the  buccan»*crs  plundered  the  city,  and 
when  at  length  water  was  given  l<»  them,  many  died  from 
drinking  inmjoderately.  Meanwhile  tiie  ruffians  who  kept 
guard  over  them  iikk  ked  at  the  wailinpF  of  the  wonien  as 
they  l>eggt*d  of  them  in  vain  to  save  the  live?  of  their  little 
ones.  The  ca]>tives  were  told  th;jt  tij<-y  wen»  all  to  l>e  burned 
alive,  this  tlireat  l>einp  made  ft»r  \\iv  purj-'^ie  of  extorting  ran- 
som, and  barrel?  of  pow«lor  wer»  j»lar»Ni  .nt  the  doors  of  the 
parish  chunh  to  Mow  uj>  the  buiKlinc  in  ease  of  resistance. 

A  quantity  cf  plaio  wa?  fi^unJ  in  i.'r-  (hurchfs,  and  the 
altars  and  sacri*d  in«ages  wi  n-  stripj^*  i  if  every  article  of 
value;  but  these  fc^nned  only  a  ]>or*ion  of  the  spoils,  for  the 
pirates  secun»d  large  amounts  of  ?jH*t*it .  bullion,  and  merchan- 
dise, whi<h  had  arrived  at  V<ra  (  rur  in  transit  for  Spain. 
The  freeliooters  were  n(»t  yet  ftati*tl«  <1.  how«-ver,  and  susi*tTtinp 
that  tome  of  the  wealthier  eitiiens  ha».  iKireted  tlieir  treasure^ 
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put  several  to  the  torture,  again  threatening  to  bum  the  parish 
church  and  its  inmates  unless  they  delivered  up  all  their  val- 
uables. Thereupon,  one  of  the  priests  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
besought  the  captives  to  surrender  their  property  in  order  to 
save  their  lives.  Thus  a  further  large  amount  was  obtained, 
and  for  the  ransom  of  the  governor,  who  was  found  hidden 
under  a  grass-heap  in  his  stable,  was  paid  the  sum  of  170,000. 
Troops  of  mounted  Spaniards  now  appeared  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  and  occasionally  made  a  dash  at  the  pirates,  but 
did  not  venture  on  an  organized  attack.  It  was  observed, 
however,  that  their  numbers  were  constantly  increasing. 
Moreover,  a  fleet  from  Spain,  laden  with  merchandise,  was 
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daily  expected,  and  the  corsairs  deemed  it  prudent  to  depart. 
The  spoils  were  therefore  removed  to  the  Isla  de  Sacrificios,  or 
Isle  of  Sacrifices,  oflF  which  the  fleet  was  stationed.  All  the 
negroes  and  mulattoes  of  both  sexes,  and  some  of  the  Span- 
iards, were  talcen  from  the  churches  to  be  used  as  pack- 
animals.  The  latter  were  not  accustomed  to  such  work,  and 
being  enfeebled  by  fasting,  could  barely  stagger  under  their 
burdens,  though  urged  on  by  the  merciless  blows  of  their  cap- 
tors. Not  even  yet  were  the  pirates  satisfied.  About  1500 
prisoners,  including  the  governor  and  the  leading  citizens,, 
were  conveyed  to  the  island,  and  a  ransom  of  1150,000  de- 
manded, under  threat  that  twelve  of  the  principal  Spaniards, 
who  meanwhile  were  to  be  held  as  hostages,  would  be  put  to 
desth  in  case  o!  non-payment. 
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Haggard  and  gaunt  with  hunger  after  their  four  days'  ixii- 
priBonment  in  Uie  stifling  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  crowded 
churchc8|  the  captives  were  in  a  pitiable  condition;  but  fur- 
ther suffering  was  in  store  for  them.  Before  l^eing  taken  to  the 
island,  they  were  stripped  of  evernliiug  that  they  possessed, 
e\'en  to  the  piece  of  straw  matting  wliich  at  night  had  served 
tliem  for  bedding.  Their  frxKl  was  of  tlie  coarsest,  and  ban»ly 
sufficient  to  sustain  life,  a  supply  of  ]»roviKioiiS  sent  to  tlieni 
froiJi  the  city  l»einjr  nj>j>ropriated  by  tin*  jiiratcs.  They  were  con- 
stantly ex]K>sed  to  threats  and  insults,  and  niost  of  them  ex- 
pected  only  death,  or,  as  a  worse  alternative,  a  life  of  hopeless 
captiWty.  For  ten  days  they  remained  on  the  island,  until 
the  ransom  was  paid,  al»out  mid-day  on  the  second  Sunday 
after  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Sjmniards  who  bad  been, 
lield  as  hostages  were  then  released;  the  negroes  and  mulat* 
toes  were  placed  on  board  the  fleet,  and  the  buccaneers  pre* 
pared  to  set  sail. 

During  tlie  afternoon  a  double  guard  was  set  over  the  re- 
maining ]irisoners:  the  rude  huts  which  they  liad  erected  to 
screen  ihenj  from  the  sun  and  dew  were  destroyed;  and  the 
pirates,  brandishing  their  weajionfi,  never  ceased  to  menace 
them,  in  the  ht»iK  df  ytt  ixt<»ninj:  a  further  ransom.  The 
threats  were  not  t  xeoutrd.  lit»wtver,  nud  at  night  all  the  free- 
iKioters  withdrew,  for  their  v«•^M•l^  were  now  ready  for  sea. 
The  following  morning,  a  Imat^crfw  r»  turned  to  take  on  iKiard 
another  load  of  capt;vf>,  lait  foun'i  that  th«y  Lad  all  concealed 
themselves.  The  governor  and  tw(»  friar?  wen»  captured,  how- 
ever, and  having  iu»  t:inr  for  further  ptari  L.  the  pirates  carried 
ihem  off  to  their  ves^l^,  ihougli  the  former  was«  afterward  re- 
leased. 

No  sooner  had  the  ransom  \^'M\  pa!  i  Tnan  ih»-  tb^»i  from 
Spain  appeare<l  in  sight.  ThereujK^n.  ti.v  g«ivernor  c-f  San  Juan 
de  Ultia  at  onee  des]»atched  a  U>at  t«>  t':i«  .lumiral,  pn>[iosing 
to  make  a  conJnned  attaek  on  tii*-  ei•r^alrf,  who  now  put  to 
sea,  not  waiting  even  to  take  in  wat  r.  cr  a  supply  of  freth 
meat.     lUit  the  S|)aninrds  let  f1;i»  th<  :r  opi>ort unity,  for,  like 
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the  Austrians  in  the  days  of  Bonaparte,  they  knew  not  the 
value  of  minutes.  If  a  prompt  and  vigorous  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  overladen  ships  of  the  freebooters,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  successful;  but  instead  of  taking  instant  action, 
a  council  of  officers  was  summoned,  and  while  they  were  yet 
in  deliberation,  the  pirates  made  good  their  escape. 

Before  leaving  the  island,  a  partition  was  made  of  the  spoils, 
which  were  divided  into  1,200  shares,  and  it  was  found  that 
each  share  amounted  to  800  pesos,  the  total  being  valued  at 
960,000  pesos.  Van  Horn,  the  commander-in-chief,  demanded 
for  himself  80  shares,  or  64,000  pesos,  whereupon  a  quarrel 
arose  with  Lorencillo,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  distribu- 
tion, and  the  dispute  ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  former  was 
wounded  in  the  wrist.  He  paid  little  attention  to  the  hurt,  for 
trifling  wounds  were  disregarded  among  his  fraternity;  but 
this  neglect  cost  him  his  life.  His  wrist  grew  worse;  soon 
mortification  set  in,  and  when  fifteen  days  out  at  sea,  his 
corpse  was  thrown  overboard  ofi*  Cape  Yucatan. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  or  punish  the  marauders, 
the  Spaniards  contenting  themselves  with  offering  up  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  their  deliverance,  while  an  order  was 
issued  that  in  all  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  founded  by 
the  crown,  a  solenm  annual  mass  should  be  celebrated  in 
token  of  gratitude  **for  the  happy  event  of  the  flight  of  Loren- 
cillo." During  the  raid,  there  perished  more  than  300  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  survivors  were  reduced  to 
beggary,  the  entire  loss  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. None  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed,  but  all  were  more 
or  less  injured,  and  most  of  them  were  found  in  a  filthy  con- 
dition, several  monks  being  required  to  purify  the  churches. 
The  streets  were  choked  with  garbage  and  the  air  was  poisoned 
with  the  stench  of  decomposed  bodies. 

For  many  years  piratical  raids  were  continued  in  various 
portions  of  the  New  World,  the  name  of  Lorencillo  being  espe* 
cially  remembered  witli  terror  by  the  people  of  New  Spain. 
Such  was  the  dread  which  ho  inspired  that  life  and  property 
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were  no  kmger  considered  safe  in  Vera  Crux,  and  when  foreign 
Teasels  appeared  in  sight,  the  inhabitants  fled  in  terror  to  the 
woods.  Many  took  np  their  abode  elsewhere,  and  within  fifty 
rears  after  the  events  above  recorded,  the  population,  apart 
from  the  garriffon,  was  reduced  to  about  3,000  persons. 

Soon,  however,  Vera  Cnii  recovered  ita  prosperity.  In  1777 
it  contained  nut  U-pp  than  7.000  inhabitantr^.  and  at  the  cloae 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  thnn  S.^.lMXi,  of  whom  about 
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30,000  were  permanent  reridents.  th>'  ren'iinder  consisting  of 
sailors,  soldier?,  mulett-cri.  ter\-ant*.  i-a^wiipcrB.  and  non-reii- 
dent  tradcumeci.  The  inhBhitanti<  wiTf  (iiiiet,  orderly,  and 
peaceable,  property  of  all  kir.d«  bcinp  wvuri-.  and  few  precau- 
tions needed  for  its  safe-keepinp  Tltert-  wire  no  beggars  in 
tbe  streets,  and  few  criminals  in  ihv  public  jail.  The  poorer 
classes  were  all  employed  in  som.'  unful  oi-cupation,  and 
among  the  citizen*  were  not  a  few  wl  o  had  amassed  fortuoea 
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in  commercial  pursuits.  The  government  employees,  both 
civil  and  military,  performed  their  duties  faithfully,  and  were 
accorded  the  consideration  due  to  their  rank.  The  church 
was  well  supported,  and  the  religious  orders  were  among  the 
largest  property  holders  in  the  province. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  capital  of  the  province  was  the 
town  of  C6rdoba,  founded  in  1618,  and  containing,  in  1776, 
about  700  families.  Most  of  the  houses  were  of  stone;  the 
streets  were  wide,  regular,  and  well  paved,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  was  obtained  from  the  mountain  streams  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  surrounding  vegetation  was  rich,  and 
of  many  hues,  and  on  its  deep  soil  of  red  clay  were  produced 
most  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits.  The  raising  of 
tobacco  and  sugar,  of  which,  plantations  were  first  established 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  still  the  leading  indus- 
try; but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  New  Spain,  nature  was  so  prodi- 
gal of  her  gifts  that  little  exertion  was  needed  on  the  part  of 
man,  and  many  of  the  Spaniards  became  wealthy  almost  with- 
out an  effort.  Although  in  1790,  an  earthquake  demolished 
or  destroyed  many  of  the  buildings,  the  town  appears  to  have 
steadily  increased  in  prosperity,  for  twenty  years  later  it  con- 
tained at  least  8,000  inhabitants. 

Among  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  province  was 
Jalapa,  where,  between  1720  and  1777,  the  annual  fair  was 
held  on  the  arrival  of  the  yearly  fleet  laden  with  merchandise 
from  Spain.  Before  the  former  date,  half  a  dozen  commercial 
houses  had  monopolized  the  entire  trade  of  the  surrounding 
district,  but  a  few  years  later,  goods  to  the  value  of  $30,000,000 
changed  hands  at  each  fair.  This  increased  circulation  of 
wealth  caused  the  people  to  lay  aside  their  simple  habits,  and 
to  adopt  the  dress,  amusements,  and  many  of  the  vices  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Old  World.  In  1794,  Jalapa  was  declared  a 
city,  and  together  with  C6rdoba  and  Orizaba  was  a  favorite 
summer  resort  for  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Orizaba  stood  on  the  high  road  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz, 
being  distant  about  forty -six  leagues  from  the  former  city,  and 
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thirtr-eigbt  from  the  latter.  It  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
Tftller,  and  surrounded  with  forestrclad  mountains,  high  above 
which  towered  the  snow-capped  volcano  of  Orizaba.     So  luxu- 
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riant  was  the  surrounding  vegetation,  that  a  square  league*  of 
land  sufhctnl  ior  tlic  i«aPturaj:e  of  al»out  7,<MJ  ^heep.  Here 
was  a  halting-piacc  for  <'aravaiip  laden  irith  merchandise^  and 
the  |K)int  when*  gcjotl-i  in  transit  were  a|'})raised.  In  1S7T.  it* 
population  niu«ler»*il  i\\*o\\\  4.V^».  of  t^i^irh  it  waf»  estimated 
that  nearly  c>XKK^  '.vore  Spaniard?,  or  of  Spanif  li  descent. 

Of  the  founding  and  prnj:re««  of  i»tiier  settlements  in  various 
portions  of  New  Spain,  mention  will  l»e  made  in  the  closing 
chapters  of  this  work. 
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CHuVPTER   XXVII. 
FLOOD,  FAMJKE,  AND  RIOT. 

Many  times  during  the  viceregal  period,  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  its  vicinity  were  subject  to  disastrous  floods.  In  1607  was 
begun  the  famous  drainage-work  of  Huehuetoca,  projected  by 
Viceroy  Enriquez  in  1580,  whereby  it  was  hoped  to  obtain 
relief  from  such  inundations  as  before  this  date  had  caused 
oft-repeated  misery.  In  the  autumn  of  1604,  excessive  rains 
had  caused  serious  damage,  leaving  some  portions  of  the  city 
under  water  for  a  year.  So  discouraged  were  the  inhabitants 
that  they  seriously  considered  the  expediency  of  removing  the 
site  of  the  capital  to  the  adjacent  hills  of  Tacubaya;  but  prop- 
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erty  owners,  who  had  more  than  $20,000,000  at  stake,  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  change. 

The  valley  of  Mexico  lies  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  in  a  vast  basin  enclosed  by  porphyritic  ranges,  from 
whose  slopes  a  number  of  rivers  unite  to  form  four  groups  of 
lakes,  the  Chalco-Xochimilco,  Tezcuco,  Cristdbal,  and  Zum- 
pango.  The  first  was  a  fresh-water  body,  lying  two  varas 
higher  than  Lake  Tezcuco,  above  the  level  of  which  the  two 
last  rose  toward  the  north  in  their  terrace-beds  four  and  ten 
feet,  respectively.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  excess  of 
water  overflowed  into  Lake  Cristobal,  which  again  discharged 
into  Lake  Tezcuco,  causing  its  waters  to  rise  considerably.  At 
certain  periods,  once  in  twenty-five  years  on  an  average,  this 
overflow  proved  destructive,  especially  to  the  capital,  whose 
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mmin  tqnare  lay  barely  four  feet  above  tbe  lake.  Taught  by 
experiencey  the  Aztecs  had  Bought  to  control  these  waters  by 
means  of  dikes,  not  only  around  the  city,  but  on  the  northern 
lakes,  which  were  also  divided  into  sections  by  transverse 
causeways*  Various  expedients  were  suggested,  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  conduct,  by  means  of  a  canal,  a  portion  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Zunipango,  or  rather  of  its  principal  tribu- 
tary*, to  the  lowlands  of  the  Huehuetoca,  about  ten  leagues 
distant  from  the  capital.  Thence  a  tunnel  was  to  l^  con- 
structed, more  than  a  league  in  length,  four  varas  in  height 
and  five  in  widtl),  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Rio  Tula. 

In  May  160S,  the  first  canal  was  compeleted,  and  on  the 
17th  of  September  in  the  same  year  the  waters  first  passed 
through  the  tunnel  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  who  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  an  engineering  feat  at  that  time  deemed 
remarkable.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  inefficiency 
of  the  work  became  apparent,  the  conduit  being  too  small,  on 
too  high  a  level,  and  so  (KXirly  vaulted  and  faced  as  frequent!} 
to  choke  with  its  own  debris. 

In  the  vtar  KiOl,  during  the  second  term  of  Viceroy  Ga*ve  s 
administration,  while  the  citizens  of  Mexico  were  holding  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  ihe  marriage  of  Carlos  II.,  another  inunda- 
tion occurred.  C>n  tlie  IMh  of  June  a  sudden  freshet  swept 
through  the  valU»y,  tarrying  away  houses  and  cattle,  destroy- 
ing in  its  course  the  wheat  cro]>s  and  the  tlour  stored  in  the 
mills,  and  inundating  for  a  time  the  weMem  portion  of  the 
dty.  Fortunately  additional  precautions  liad  been  taken 
against  such  a  catastrophe  by  thf  vicfK>y  and  several  of  Ids 
predecessors,  and  tlie  waters  quickly  subsid<fd. 

A  month  later,  however,  a  more  M-rious  tlood  occurred.  On 
the  11th  of  Julv,  hea\'>'  rains  (x^nnneni^Hl,  and  continued 
without  interruption  until  the  22d.  The  entire  valley  was  in- 
nndated,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  and  commu- 
nication with  the  surrounding  countrv  was  for  several  days 
interrupted,  thus  causing  a  scan  ity  of  provisions  in  the  capital. 

Until  the  2«'ki  of  August  the  grain  crop,  in  the  portion  of  the 
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yalley  which  had  not  been  flooded,  gave  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  But  on  that  date  occurred  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  accompanied  with  unusual  cold;  and  if  we  can  believe 
the  chroniclers  of  this  period,  the  ripening  grain  was  attacked 
hj  a  species  of  rust,  and  the  greater  part  destroyed.  The  in- 
jury ascribed  to  the  eclipse  was  probably  occasioned  by  the 
flood,  just  as  similar  damage  is  caused  in  California  and  else- 
where by  fogs  or  excessive  rains. 

With  the  loss  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  consumption  of  com 
increased,  its  price  being  further  advanced  by  the  partial  fail- 
ure of  the  crop,  due  to  excessive  moisture  and  cold.  The 
situation  became  critical.  Maize  was  the  staple  food  of  the 
natives,  and  the  tortilla  had  now  taken  the  place  of  wheaten 
bread,  not  only  among  the  laboring  classes,  but  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  rich. 

Murmurs  were  heard  on  all  sides;  and  notwithstanding  tne 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  viceroy  to  provide  a  supply  of  grain, 
the  suspicious  and  unreasoning  populace  would  not  credit  the 
reports  as  to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  even  when  a  special 
commissioner  was  sent  to  verify  them.  From  the  beginning, 
Galve  adopted  every  measure  that  prudence  and  experience 
could  suggest  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  incidental  to  a  pro- 
longed famine.  Ofl5cials  were  despatched  throughout  the  val- 
ley, and  the  interior  districts,  to  purchase  all  surplus  grain, 
and  with  orders  to  seize  it  if  necessary.  The  sale  in  the  capi- 
tal of  wheat,  maize,  or  flour  by  private  individuals  was  for- 
bidden, all  that  could  be  found  being  collected  by  the 
government  for  distribution  at  the  public  granary.  In  No- 
vember 1691,  the  daily  consumption  was  from  1,000  to  1,300 
fanegas,  the  fanega  being  equivalent  to  one  bushel  and  a  half, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  compelled  to 
beg  for  food  at  the  gates  of  the  capitaL 

In  May  of  the  following  year  an  abundant  crop  was  gar- 
nered from  irrigated  lands,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  the 
prevailing  high  prices  would  induce  farmera  to  bring  their 
grain  into  the  city,  permission  was  granted   for  its  uure- 
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Btricted  ttle.  Mftnv,  however,  sold  it  elsewhere,  and  thw, 
togrether  with  a  partial  failure  in  the  remoter  districts,  occa- 
fioned  by  an  early  snow-storm,  caused  the  stock  of  grain  to 
run  low  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  Vigorous  measures 
were  now  required,  and  commissioners  were  sent  to  and  fro 
with  instructioniK  to  confiscate  all  cereals  wherever  found.  By 
this  time  the  price  of  grain  had  increased  so  enormously  that 
a  land  <if  wheat  whicli  uFuallv  sold  for  five  dollars  could  not 
l»e  punhaK'd  for  le?P  than  tw<nty-four  dollars. 

Trgi'd  hy  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  by  real  and  fancied 
grievances,  the  jHfOjJe  were  now  in  a  mood  which  boded  ill  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  capital.  Yet  although  previous 
outbreaks  had  shown  tlieir  turbulent  nature,  no  precaution 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  an  outbreak. 
Affairs  were  ri|»e  for  an  ^meute.  Tlie  city  was  divided  into 
nine  wards,  of  which  six  were  inhabited  entirely  bv  natives, 
each  of  them  having  its  own  governor.  The  total  population 
was  more  than  l-lO/iOO,  of  which  the  Spaniards  and  mestizoa, 
mixed  races.  <ir  offspring  of  S}»aniards  and  Indian  women, 
formed  but  a  small  ]>ro)K>rtion.  Many  of  the  latter  were  idle 
and  dissolute,  and  among  them  was  a  large  admixture  of 
criminals,  tcnufd  at  tins  pericKl  lejieros. 

The  UFual  reK}rt«  of  this  class  were  the  liootht^,  where  wa» 
retailed  an  intoxicatiiig  liquor  called  i>ulque.  and  the  baratillo, 
a  collection  of  shops  in  the  main  ]»laxa.  where  cheap  and  see* 
ond*class  wares  were  sold,  where  stolen  p'««*'lh  wit*-  dis]iosed 
of.  and  where  the  natives  congregated  to  den(»unce  and  plot 
against  the  government,  free  from  the  interference  of  othcers 
of  justice. 

To  ojipos**  those  dansrerous  elements,  »here  was  in  the  capi* 
tal  but  a  frinjrle  company  of  infantry,  mustering  le«s  than  a 
hundred  m^^n.  \^ho,  though  doing  duty  as*  j^ilace  guard,  were 
indifferently  ann*»d  and  e^iuipp^^l.  T  vrv  \va«  probably  no 
artillery*,  no  pullicient  store  of  si»*all-arin*  and  ammunition, 
and  no  organ:/*-d  militia.  Most  of  tM-  Sp.mianl*  i«o^se«s«d 
weapons  of  their  own;   but  as  the  evnt  prv»v«d,\WN*  ^viv\^ 
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PiA^  or  TH«  City  of  >l«ico- 
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Dot  aet  together  in  time  of  need.  Beyond  the  city  the  neu> 
«M  availahle  troops  were  the  garrieons  of  Acapulco  and  Ver* 
Cnu.  There  waa  not  erea  an  organized  police  force  which 
could  be  made  available  for  quelling  an  ordinary  mob 

The  Tioeregal  palare,  as  appears  in  the  accompanying  plan, 
waa  prorided  with  loop-bolea  for  infantr}'  and  enibraaurea  for 
cannon,  though  there  wag  no  artillery-  in  position.  In  the 
other  buildingv  of  the  capiul.  ibere  wae  little  provision  for 


defeDoe,  except  the  thick  wallr  of  itone  or  adobe,  hearOy 
barred  doors,  and  iron-barred  windowj.  rommon  to  most  Spas* 
ish  houses. 

In  the  baratillo  were  2S0  light  wocKlrn  structures,  callea 
cajones,  in  which  native  atid  forvipn  irart-s  of  all  dvM-ri]>tiona 
were  sold.  Among  them  and  s<ait«rriil  over  other  ]K»n.ion«  of 
the  public  square  were  numberliM  liMth;  l<uilt  of  e;uie»  and 
rushes,  for  the  salt-  of  fruit,  vegeial'les,  and  prm-isioa»,  giving 
to  this  plaxa.  which  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  the 
appearance  of  an  irregular  village  of  )tUt«. 

Such  wa«  the  condition  of  the  eapttal  at  the  l>eginiiii)g  of 
June  161>2,  Tliougli  the  scardty  of  grain  Mill  i-onUnurd.  a 
careful  diftributioi)  of  the  su]<j)ly  d;iily  nvi-ivol  .a  ih<-  (^runarv 
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sufficed  to  keep  starvation  from  the  city.  The  rabble,  however, 
became  each  hour  more  insolent,  and  waited  only  for  a  pretext 
to  revolt,  encouraged,  as  they  were,  by  the  inaction  of  the 
authorities,  which  they  construed  into  fear. 

On  Friday,  the  7th  of  June,  the  com  at  the  public  granary 
was  all  distributed  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  whereupon 
a  crowd  of  native  women  who  had  not  yet  been  served  gave  vent 


to  their  disappointment  in  shrill  outcries  and  insulting  epithets. 
On  the  following  day,  they  were  stiil  rnoro  disorderly,  aboutiii^ 
jostling,  and  crowding  each  other  so  as  to  make  it  impoHibie 
to  procL-od  with  the  distribution.  Taking  advantage  of  tlie 
confusion,  several  attempted  t.>  help  themselves:  whereupon 
one  of  the  ofGcials,  finding  peaceful  measures  iueSeetual.  seiied 
a  whip,  and  laving  it  on  right  and  l^t^,  drove  tbeni  back.  In  a 
few  minutes,  however,  thi  thmng  i^urged  forward  again,  beaded  j 
by  one  more  daring  than  the  rest.     Tb«  official  ugaiit  nuule  J 
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use  of  kin  whip«  and  grasping  a  cane,  rained  a  shower  of  blowp 
on  the  head  and  vhoulders  of  the  leader  and  her  companions. 
Exasperated  by  this  treatment,  some  2CKJ  of  the  women  rushed 
across  the  plasa  to  the  apartments  of  the  archbishop,  and 
tbttioe  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  where  tliey  were  ]>ushed 
back  by  the  guards.  As  yet  not  a  single  man  had  joined  the 
multitude,  and  after  some  further  clamor  the  tumult  ended 
for  the  moment. 

On  the  following  day,  the  throng  appeared  as  usual  at  the 
granary,  and  during  the  early  hour^  th«*re  was  m*  disturbance. 
Orders  had  lieen  given  t<»  the  captain  of  the  jialace  guard  to 
take  all  needful  prei*autions.  Pikes  were  to  be  sharfiened. 
ammunition  distributed  among  tlx*  troopK.  and  fire-arms  kept 
loaded.  Not  apprehending  danger,  the  authorities  took  no 
ftirtber  precautions. 

The  viceroy,  however.  wa«  HI  at  eaw*.  I^eanng  his  break- 
bat  untouched,  he  repaired  to  the  roDvettt  cf  Snnto  Domingo 
tobMir  mass,  and  his  ap])earance  wan  gre<-ted  with  a  murmur 
of  diaapprobation  l»y  the  asistembleti  wor9liip)>ers.  who  regarded 
him  as  the  caus<*  of  all  tht-ir  Fufferi^g^.  Al*out  four  o*cloi*k  in 
the  afternoon  he  attended  ser\ice  at  the  Augu«tine  convent. 
and  thence  proceeded,  as  waj«  his  custom,  t<i  the  convent  of 
Ban  Francisco.  After  the  usual  j»nK*es8!sinn.  h»*  entcrrd  the 
latter  building  to  converse  with  the  friars,  when  suddenly  the 
Doiae  of  tumult  was  heard.  nrcompanitM]  with  the  rejiort  of 
fire-arms.  The  \iceroy  arof^e  and  stcpi>ed  formarJ  in  the  direc- 
tioD  of  the  palace,  but  was  held  bai  k  by  his  attendants  and  by 
the  fnars.  who.  gathering  around  him.  represented  the  danger 
oC  such  an  attempt,  the  streets  l>eing  thronged  by  frenzieil 
beings  hurrying  from  all  quarters  to  the  plaxa. 

But  5(K»  fanegas  of  con*  had  l»een  received  this  day  at  the 

public  granar}',  and  al»out  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  su|>- 

plj  was  exhausted,  though  many  still  remained  to  be  served. 

While  the  last  of  the  grrain  was  being  measured  out,  a  struggle 

OOeorred  among  the  native  woiuen  for  the  foremost  placei  dux- 
16 
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ing  which  one  of  them  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  trampled 
mider  foot. 

The  role  of  the  previous  day  was  again  enacted,  but  with 
fatal  results.  The  injured  woman  was  carried  to  the  haratillo, 
and  thence  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  followed  by  a 
howling  and  exasperated  mob  of  drunken  and  riotous  men. 
A  demand  was  made  to  see  the  prelate,  and  denied,  whereupon 
his  attendants  were  assailed  with  the  vilest  abuse.  Growing 
impatient  at  his  non-appearance,  the  constantly  increasing 
multitude  rushed  across  the  plaza  to  the  viceregal  palace,  the 
women  taking  up  a  position  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Then 
they  began  to  abuse  the  viceroy  in  round  terms,  throwing 
stones  at  his  apartments,  and  threatening  to  burn  it  down. 
After  some  delay,  a  detachment  of  the  guard,  supported  by  a 
few  volunteers,  charged  the  rioters,  driving  them  toward  the 
stalls  and  the  cathedral  cemetery;  but  being  re-enforced,  they 
rallied  and  drove  back  their  assailants.  A  few  of  the  guard 
then  ascended  to  the  roof  and  fired  blank  cartridges;  but  this 
only  emboldened  the  insurgents,  who  answered  with  shouts  of 
derision  and  volleys  of  stones. 

At  the  moment  when  the  first  party  was  being  driven  back 
by  weight  of  numbers,  another  company  of  troops  came  up; 
but  the  rioters  were  now  in  such  force  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  It  was  then  decided  to  close  the  palace  doors, 
which  was  done  in  such  haste  that  two  or  three  of  the  palace 
guard  were  shut  out,  and  were  seized  and  torn  in  pieces.  A 
shout  of  triumph  then  arose  from  the  crowd,  numbering  by  this 
time  10,000  persons.  **  Death  to  the  viceroy  and  corregidorl  '* 
they  cried;  *' death  to  those  who  have  all  the  corn  and  are 
killing  us  with  hunger!  " 

At  this  juncture,  the  archbishop  approached  on  foot  with 
uplifted  cross,  and  surrounded  by  the  priests.  Little  regard 
was  shown  for  them,  however,  and  missiles  fell  thick  and  fast, 
the  prelate  and  his  attendants  being  finally  compelled  to  with* 
draw.     The  guards  made  no  further  effort.     After  some  thirty 
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shots  from  the  roof,  firing  ceased,  many  of  the  soldiers  being 
disabled,  and  their  ammunition  exhausted. 

The  mob  now  resolved  to  bum  down  the  palace,  no  longer 
fearing  those  witliin.  Rushes  and  reeds  from  the  looths  in 
tlie  plaza  were  heaped  against  the  wooden  doors  and  the  torch 
applied.  Tlie  citj  hall  was  also  set  on  fire,  and  while  some 
were  thus  engaged,  others  seized  tlie  coach  of  the  corregidor, 
or  magistrate,  whose  residence  formed  a  portion  of  tlie  build- 
ing,  set  it  ablaze,  and  with  the  mules  in  harness,  drove  it  in 
triumph  round  the  plaza,  finally  killing  the  affrighted  ani- 
mals. 

Then  followed  a  scene  which  no  pen  can  picture.  Darkness 
was  creeping  over  the  city,  and  in  the  glare  of  the  conflagra* 
tion,  the  spacious  ]ilaza,  throngt*d  but  a  few  hours  ago  with 
the  wealth  and  beauty  of  New  Spain,  ajipeared  like  a  hall  in 
Tophet  Filling  the  square  and  the  adjacent  streets,  the  mad* 
den^d  populace  might  l>e  seen  surging  to  and  fro  in  dense 
masses  like  an  angr}*  sea,  and  alK>ve  the  roar  of  the  flames 
arose  hoarse  shouts  of  exultation  as  the  work  of  destruction 
went  bravely  on.  From  tlie  palace  corridors,  the  archbishop 
and  his  attendants  gazed  in  the  silence  of  de8]>air,  while  in  its 
neighborhood  groups  of  citizens  watched  in  speechless  terror 
the  progress  of  the  flamef . 

Suddenlv  the  crv  wan  raised,  **To  the  sUlls!"  ''To  the 
stalls!''  and  instantly  the  crowd  surged  in  that  direction,  arm- 
ing  themselves  with  knives,  machetes,  and  iron  l»ars.  And 
now  the  rabble  became  ra^ing  maniacs.  Houses  were  broken 
open  and  plundered,  and  the  torch  applied  to  the  dwellings  of 
friend  and  foe  alike,  wliile  rape  and  massacre  spread  almost 
unchecked  throughout  the  city.  Gradually  the  infuriated 
yells  of  the  mob  sunk  to  a  low  murderous  roar  uf  voices,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  crash  of  falUng  buildings.  Still  the  flames 
increased,  and  by  their  lurid  light  could  W  seen  tlie  dusky 
ibrms  of  the  rioters  flitting  to  and  fro  among  the  buildings, 
or,  laden  with  plunder,  disappearing  in  the  darkness. 

A  singular  phase  of  riot  and   roMnrry  is  no^   yrvs^^vV^fvL 
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Among  the  rabble  are  many  owners  of  booths  who  dare  not 
openly  protect  their  property,  but  of  course  cannot  witness  its 
destruction  with  indifference.  Merchants  yesterday  are  rob- 
bers to-day,  and  may  as  well  rob  each  other  as  be  robbed  by 
their  comrades.  Joining  in  the  attack  on  their  own  stalls, 
they  are  the  first  to  enter  them,  and  if  possible,  to  seize  and 
carry  to  a  place  of  safety  some  of  their  own  effects.  Others, 
pretending  an  air  of  resignation,  encourage  the  pillage  of  their 
stalls,  and  then  stealthily  follow  the  plunderer  and  relieve  him 
of  his  load  by  a  blow  or  deadly  thrust.  Many  of  the  rioters 
are  run  through,  at  the  junction  of  the  streets  with  the  plaza, 
.  by  groups  of  exasperated  Spaniards,  who  are  defied  with 
taunts  by  the  passing  rabble,  and  not  a  few  perish  in  the 
flames. 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock,  and  the  plaza,  which  for  the 
last  three  hours  had  been  thronged  with  the  canaille  of  the 
capital,  was  now  almost  deserted.  Most  of  the  rioters  had  re- 
tired with  their  spoils,  and  among  those  who  remained  the 
priests  still  continued  their  fruitless  exhortations.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  the  guard,  and  of  the  citizens  who  had  ventured 
to  show  themselves,  the  viceregal  palace  and  city  hall  were 
still  on  fire,  and  the  stalls  and  booths  were  one  mass  of  flames. 
At  this  juncture,  the  count  of  Santiago,  with  a  number  of 
armed  citizens  collected  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  appeared  in 
the  plaza  and  opened  fire  on  the  remnant  of  the  mob,  but  de- 
sisted at  the  request  of  the  priests,  lest  innocent  lives  should 
be  sacrificed.  The  riot  was  now  virtually  at  an  end;  but  on 
the  morrow  the  sun  rose  on  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins, 
while  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lay  scattered  throughout  the  pub- 
lic square,  among  the  various  articles  of  plunder  dropped  by 
the  rabble  in  their  flight  The  greater  portion  of  the  viceregal 
palace  was  destroyed,  as  were  the  halls  of  the  audiencia,  the 
jail,  and  several  government  oflBces,  containing  many  valuable 
documents.  The  city  hall  was  in  ruins,  and  with  it  perished 
the  greater  portion  of  the  public  archives.  The  granary  and 
the  adjoining  buildings  al?o  suffered;  and  but  for  the  timely 
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efforU  of  tbe  catbedtml  treuorer,  the  fire  would  probably  bare 
extended  to  tbe  cathedral  and  tbe  palace  of  tbe  arcbbiabop. 

But  let  it  not  be  ntppoeed  that  becauM  freebooters  some- 
time*  came  to  tbe  coast  of  llexico,  and  there  was  an  occarional 
flood,  famine,  and  riot,  such  were  tbe  normal  cooditiona  of  af* 
iaira  through  the  long  viceregal  period.  The  three  centuries 
of  colonial  rule  in  New  Spain  were  marked  br  a  monotony  ao 
dead,  a  society  so  stagnant,  as  almost  to  bring  about  a  lapse 
into  barbarism  of  the  European?  here  vegetating.  Tbe  rule  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  was  fur  thti  uiuot  |iart  so  cumplete  that 
the  inbabitanta  hardly  knew  by  what  omnipotent  influence 
they  were  held  in  position. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

SOCIETY  DURING  THE  VICEREGAL  PERIOD. 

Ix  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  viceregal  period,  a  few 
statements  as  to  the  condition  and  customs  of  the  people  at 
the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  classes  and  castes 
into  which  thev  were  divided,  and  the  effect  of  some  three  cen- 
tunes  of  Spanish  domination  may  not  be  without  interest. 

About  the  year  1810,  the  population  of  Mexico,  as  we  will 
henceforth  term  New  Spain,  was  estimated  at  6,122,354;  but 
these  figures  included  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  and  Lower 
California,  and  of  portions  of  Texas.  The  domain  of  the 
Spaniards  in  North  America  consisted  of  the  intendencias  of 
Mexico,  Guadalajara,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Merida,  Oajaca, 
Guanajuato,  Valladolid,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Zacatecas,  the 
word  ^intendencia'  signifying  a  district  under  the  charge  of  an 
intendant,  or  manager.  There  were  also  the  provinces  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Nuevo  Santander,  Coahuila,  Durango,  Arizpe,  Nuevo 
Mexico,  the  two  Califomias,  the  two  Floridas,  Texas,  and  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Portorico.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
including  their  possessions  in  Central  America,  extending 
from  the  isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  southern  boundarv  of  Mex- 
ico,  the  Spaniards  held  at  least  nominal  sway  over  nearly 
all  the  best  portions  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  vast  extent  of  territorv,  thev  claimed 
even  a  part  of  Russian  America,  or  Alaska,  as  this  region 
was  termed  after  its  purchase  by  the  United  States,  near  the 
coast  of  which  is  an  island  named  Revilla  Gigedo,  so  called 
after  one  of  the  Spani:*h  viceroys. 

The  population  of  Mexico  averaged,  at  this  date,  about  fifly 
to  the  square  league,  the  number  varying  from  633  in  Guana- 
juato to  6  in  Nuevo  Mexico.  The  entire  number  of  Spaniards 
was  computed  at  about  1,100.000;  of  aboriginals,  or  Americana, 
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at  nearly  3,400,000;  and  of  those  of  mixed  caates,  at  a  little 
over  1,300,000.  There  were  in  the  entire  territory  30  citiea,  95 
TiUas,  or  towna,  and  4,682  pueblos,  or  villa^a. 

SpaniBh-Americana  fonn  what  may  be  classed  aa  a  new  race, 
epmng  from  the  union  of  the  proudest  of  European  pe(^les 
and  the  most  advanced  of  the  native  races  of  America.    The 


MisiUA. 

former  was  itself  somewhat  of  an  anomaly,  containing,  aa  it 
did,  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  half  a  dozen 
nations,  from  the  sturdy  Goth  to  the  lithe  and  fiery  Arab;  the 
latter  was  evolved  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  mighty  empires, 
whose  records  are  entombed  in  the  most  imposing  monuments 
of  the  continent. 

While  the  latter  may  be  diWded,  as  will  be  remembered, 
into  two  great  branchos,  the  Maya  and  the  Nahua,  yet  it  con- 
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■itU  of  ft  Iftl^e  nomber  of  aationB,  dittinct  in  Uncage,  differ* 
iag  gKfttlT  in  culture,  ftod  fomiing  a  larger  Tftneiv  even  than 
wfti  found  on  the  Spanish  peninsula,  at  the  opening  of  the 
conquest  Not  alooe  from  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Anft 
were  dravn  the  elememeof  irhich  the  SpKnish^American  noe 
if  composed;  for  during  its  earlier  developuent,  and  after  the 
partial  aubstitution  of  negro  fur  native  labor,  the  Africans 
intermarried  with  the  al>originaU,  their  offspring  being  termed 
aamboa. 

Of  the  thr«e  original  races, — the  Aiuvrican,  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  negro. — the  first  cuuipareF  somewhat  unfavorably  with 


the  STmmetrical  an'l  briplili-v<--i  luMilui..  iiii<l  liie  tall  and 
muscular  negru.  iKir«^e»Ritig  itciiluT  lliiir  ►ir«iieii;  iior  ui)a|>u- 
bilitv.  The  long,  dark  hair  of  tin-  uliori^in..:  ;r  ti.iik  and  (:ti>^y, 
and  the  Ward  so  scant  ai'  t*.  nu'ltr  still  »i..r-  ii.iirkfi  tl..-  uni- 
formitv  of  t^^•<•  m  the  largv  l.l.uk  .  yt-s.  tvx  m-it  )y  apart,  the 
oval  face,  with  its  long,  nam-w  fon-li.  a.i.  tlji  pr..iiiim-nt  cheek- 
bones, and  the  thick  lii»  Tin-  ci.iiiiiltXL.i:i  \.lrl•■^  in  ih«-  *v\- 
eral  districts  fntm  whvp  Ui  l-ninn,  or  cpiwr-icr-r.  and  U-ionies 
darken  as  we  appniarli  tin-  lomd  n-gioii.     Tht-  uimuio.  or 
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half-breed,  is  of  a  different  type,  with  a  more  pleasing  and 
intelligent  countenance,  but  usually  small  of  stature,  inclined 
to  corpulence,  and  somewhat  lacking  in  energy.  The  zambo  is 
ill-looking,  fiery,  and  turbulent.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
gentleness,  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  increase 
with  the  proportion  of  the  admixture  of  Spanish  blood. 

If  to  the  last  remark  exception  be  taken  on  the  ground  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  years  succeeding  the  con- 
quest, the  answer  is,  that  the  Castilians  were  not,  considering 
the  age,  more  cruel  than  were  the  English  in  Hindostan  some 
two  centuries  later,  or  are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  day.  At  least  the  Spaniards  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  even  paid  those  who  worked  for  them,  leaving  to  the  rest 
an  opportunity  of  proWding  for  their  own  food  and  clothing. 
But  while  the  Indian  tribes,  which  are  compelled  in  the 
United  States  to  live  on  reservations,  have  been  deprived  of 
their  usual  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  the  money  appro- 
priated for  them  by  congress  feeds  and  clothes  any  one  rather 
than  those  for  whom  it  is  voted. 

Among  the  misfortunes  incidental  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  introduction  of  diseases  common  to  civilized  races. 
As  epidemics  were  brought  upon  the  natives  of  their  colonies 
by  the  English  and  Dutch,  so  were  they  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  into  the  New  World.  From  monumental  and  docu- 
mentary evidence.  Mexico  appears  to  have  been  at  several 
epochs  more  ix)pulous  than  toward  the  clo!?e  of  the  colonial  or 
\'iceregal  period.  Franciscan  missionaries  alone  claim  to 
have  baptized  six  millions  of  the  natives  between  the  years 
1524  and  1540;  and  though  the  Dominicans  and  Augustini- 
ans  labored  earnestly  to  swell  the  number,  vast  fields  remained 
unoccupied  by  missionary  effort.  These  statements  are  not, 
however,  reliable,  nor  are  the  estimates  of  deaths  caused  by 
epidemic  diseases.  In  1576,  for  instance,  about  two  million 
persons  are  said  to  have  died  of  small-pox  in  the  central  prov- 
inces alone,  and  at  other  times  it  is  related  that  entire  districts 
were  almost  depopulated. 
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Notfritbstanding  the  ills  brought  on  the  New  World  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  Mexico  at  least,  men  in  whose  veins  was  the 
largest  admixture  of  (Spanish  blood  were  held  in  most  esteem. 
Class  distinctions  have  ever  been  jealously  guarded  in  Spain; 
and  proud  of  his  race  and  country,  the  Spaniard  in  early 
days  looked  on  the  foreigner  somewhat  with  the  contempt  of  a 
Greek  for  those  whom  he  termed  barbarians.  Such  ideas 
could  not  fail  to  lie  intensified  in  the  New  World,  where  the 
Castilian  trod  the  soil  as  conqueror  of  dusky  and  half-naked 
races  of  Americans,  to  wlium  even  the  posHfSsion  of  a  soul  was, 
at  first  denied.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  e^'en  in  framing  the  most  benevolent  of  their  laws,  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  superior  race  was  sustained  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  others. 

The  education,  wealth,  and  honors  of  the  coimtry  centred 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Spaniards.  They  held  the  civil  and 
military  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices;  they  filled  the 
professions,  controlled  all  the  leading  branches  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  and  owned  the  richest  mines  and  the  largest 
plantations.  Between  them  and  the  castes  lay  an  immense 
gulf  To  be  of  the  former  was  to  l»e  of  a  noble  race;  to  be  of 
the  latter  was  to  U«  branded. 

Another  discrimination,  evtn  yet  more  dangerous  to  the 
jieople.  was  made  by  thi  {TDvernuKnt  in  granting  the  higher 
offices  in  the  state,  uniiv.  and  chun  !i  alnii»«t  exclusivelv  to 
native-liom  Castilians.  The  result  of  muIi  iitjustice  was  a 
bitteniess  of  fei*Iing  ^hirh  manifeM«-<l  it***  If  vi^  early  as  the 
first  decade  after  tlu-  <  i»n<juet:t.  wlien  ihr  Fiiiih»r«  nf  Cortes  saw 
the  most  lucrative  (Mihitiunt!  and  the  rh(»iiO^!  ^rrant^^  of  land 
bestowed  on  men  who  had  dune  noTliin):  ti>n;  rd  aei{uinng  tliis 
rich  domain  for  the  S{>aniardfK.  and  i^h«i  pi\»v*^i  themselves 
unworthy  and  dihhoneht. 

The  term  'Creoles/  or  native-lorn  American*  of  Eurofiean 
parentage,  acquired  a  tinge*  of  rfprnueh  «»n  a\  euunt  of  their 
indolent  habits,  whereby  they  were  j>reventfd  tK»ui  competing 
with  immigrants  in  trade  or  indui^tries.     i'lim.ite  had  much 
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to  do  with  thia  fuling;  but  the  catue  must  be  ascribed  in  part 
to  their  tnuning  and  their  aoperficial  education,  which  served 
only  to  raise  their  pret«n«i<Mis  above  those  of  (he  toiler  tot 
fortune.  They  were  spoiled  by  home  indnlgence.  The  frngaJi^ 
of  the  father  disappeared;  forethought  and  prudenoe  wen 
thrown  lo  the  winds,  and  the  saying.  '*The  father  a  trader,  the 


Tomu.nAV 


SOD  a  gentleman,  and  the  grandtion  a  W-ggar."  lK'<.-ame  general 
in  application. 

In  the  sunny  climate  of  Mexico,  little  rfTort  wa»  needf>d  to 
snrtain  life,  the  masses  Wing  content  to  f  .iWirt,  nlntoot  as 
before  the  conquest,  tuainly  on  frijoirs  and  ^)^llla*.  seasoned 
with  E  pepper-sauce  of  chile,  and  varied  ccasionally  with 
atolli,  or  maize  porridge.  These  difhes  ap))ean-d  alfu>  on  the 
tables  of  the  rich,  though  merely  as  adjunct*,  fur  with  them 
both  meals  and  dishes  »<•«■  nuincrnu*.     Tli^y  U-gnn  th^  day 
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with  chocolate,  thin,  foaming,  and  flavored  with  vanilla,  or 
other  ingredients,  served  with  cake  or  fruit,  such  refreshments 
being  taken  by  the  women  at  frequent  intervals.  The  regular 
breakfast  with  meats  and  other  substantial  dishes  came  a  little 
later.  The  noon  meal  included  soup,  rice  cooked  in  melted 
fat,  and  an  olla  podrida  of  yarious  meats  and  yegetables,  sup- 
ported by  plainer  dishes,  and  followed  by  preserves  and  con- 
fectionery.  Hot  tortillas  were  eaten  in  place  of  bread,  although 
the  latter  was  on  the  table,  and  wine  or  water  was  seldom 
taken  until  after  eating.  After  this  repast  came  the  siesta, 
which  lasted  till  four  o'clock.  Toward  dusk  a  lighter  meal 
was  laid,  and  for  supper  there  were  tamales,  or  meat  pies,  with 
chocolate  or  other  drinks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  various 
classes,  trades,  and  professions  were  distinguished  by  the 
quality  and  character  of  their  dress.  Thus  the  official,  the 
judge,  the  doctor,  the  barber,  could  be  recognized  by  their  hats, 
capes,  collars,  cuffs,  and  swords.  So  with  the  lower  classes, 
some  of  whom  were  compelled  to  wear  costumes  similar  to 
those  in  use  immediately  after  the  conquest. 

All  who  had  the  means  were  impelled  by  vanity  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  poor  by  extravagant  display. 
Though  held  in  check  by  the  decrees  of  the  first  audiencias, 
the  love  of  finery  could  not  be  altogether  repressed,  and  was 
displayed  even  by  the  clergy  as  they  set  forth  in  state  to  re- 
prove sinners.  The  traveller  Gage,  who  after  a  tour  through 
Mexico  wrote  an  ac^count  of  his  journey  in  1677,  thus  describes 
one  of  the  ecclesiastics,  as  he  terms  the  religious  orders:  ''I 
saw  a  frier  of  the  cloister  riding  with  his  lackey-boy  by  his 
side,  upon  a  good  gelding,  with  his  long  habit  tucked  up  to 
his  girdle,  making  shew  of  a  fine  silk  orange-color  stockin 
upon  his  legs,  and  a  neat  Cordovan  shoe  upon  his  foot,  with  a 
fine  Holland  prir  of  drawers,  with  a  lace  three  inches  broad 
at  knee."  Of  other  friars  he  also  makes  mention,  ''under 
whose  broad  sleeves  we  could  perceive  their  doublets,  quilted 
with  silk,  and  at  their  wrists  the  laces  of  their  Holland  shirts.'' 
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Tbe  dwelling-houfKev  od  the  plateau  were  usually  of  adobea, 
with  a  flat  ceiuent  roof,  and  contained  one  large  room  called 
the  sala,  which  waii  the  general  reception  and  living  apart- 
ment, a  bedroom,  and  a  kit<*>ien.  The  Bala  had  probably 
more  than  one  window,  though,  as  a  rule,  not  overlooking  the 
public  thoroughfare,  and  thii?  waf^  usually  cloned  with  a  shut- 
ter, to  that  light  came  from  the  door,  which  opened  directly  on 
tbe  street.  Whih-  the  walls  shone  with  lustrous  whiteness,  the 
oeiling  disclosed  the  hare  Wams.  and  the  floor  consisted  only 
of  cement  or  brick.  At  one  end  of  the  sala  was  a  rough  car- 
pet,  on  which  were  low  cushioned  lienches,  and  elsewhere  were 
a  few  chairs.  In  some  of  the  comers  were  placed  small  gilded 
tables,  supjiorting  candlesticks  and  porcelain  figures,  and  the 
bareness  of  the  walls  was  nlieved  with  a  few  gaudy  pictures. 
or  images  of  saints,  the  figure  of  tlie  Madonna,  with  a  light 
burning  in  front,  lieing  accordf<l  th<'  place  of  honor. 

The  dwellings  of  the  lower  classics  d'.»scended  in  the  scale, 
until,  in  the  hot  n»gion,  we  find  them  to  lie  merely  csne  huts, 
thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and  provider  wit))  a  portico,  but 
without  windows,  the  spaces  l»etween  the  canes  admitting  both 
light  and  air.  Its  one  room,  usually  without  partition,  served 
for  the  entire  family,  together  with  the  pigs  and  poultry.  Tlie 
bed  consisted  of  a  rush  or  palm-leaf  mat,  Si>metimes  raised  on 
a  framework,  on  which  the  women  sat  crosf-legged  during  the 
leisure  moments  of  the  day.  This  couch,  together  with  tlie 
earthen-ware,  the  stone  for  grinding  maize,  and  the  images  of 
tbe  saints,  was  the  only  furniture,  not  even  .1  l>ench  being  con- 
sidered necessary.  Yet  even  in  the  poi»rtf^i  iiouM-holds.  hospi- 
tality was  extended  with  u  profusion  ami  ptM^i-wiH  that  were 
almost  universal. 

The  light-h»»art<*d  di«iix)sition  of  the  jN-r.p]c  waf^  manifested 
at  their  numerous  festivities,  connected  }»rincipally  with  tbe 
church,  but  multiphod  by  other  holidays,  as  en  the  birthdays 
of  the  royal  family.  M^>st  of  them  were  c«U-l»rated  with  pro- 
cessions, Wll-ringing.  bull-fights,  >>alls.  finwnrirs.  and  general 
merriment.     (Mi  roval  birthdavs,  the  ceremonies  liecau  w\Ux%. 
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solemn  mass,  at  which  were  present  the  rarious  bodies  of  offi- 
cials, and  were  foUowed  by  a  public  reception  at  the  viceroy's 
palace,  where  those  who  attended  kissed  the  hand  of  the  ruler 
in  prescribed  order  of  precedence.  Meanwhile  were  heard 
salvofl  of  artillery;  and  during  the  afternoon  prominent  citixens 
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appeared   on   horseback   or   in   carnage   on   the  alameda  of 
Mexico. 

The  afternoon  drive  was  a  favorite  feature,  which  gaTO  the 
best  opportunity  for  a  display  of  toilets  and  jewelry.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  he;iv_v,  springless  coaches  of  the  period,  covered 
and  embellit'lie'l  with  desigus,  rolled  slowly  down  the  avenue, 
drawn  by  four  horws  or  mules,  and  with  servants  dressed  In 
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liverr.  Within  were  women  in  cTeniog  dress,  without  veil  or 
head-covering,  exchanging  glances  and  greetings  with  passing 
acquaintances.  Between  the  lines  of  carriages  were  prancing 
Bleeds,  their  riders  being  seated  in  saddles  stamped,  gilded, 
or  embossed  in  gold  or  silver.  The  leather  or  fur  covering  of 
the  horse  was  embellished  like  the  saddle,  and  fringed  with 
dangling  piece*  of  precious  metal  which  jingled  at  every  step. 


The  rider  was  nttirod  in  broad-bnmnied  liat,  edge*]  with  gold 
or  silver  lacv.fur-triinuied  aii<l  fmbroi(lert-<i  j.uk«t.  »ilver-bul« 
toned  pantaloons,  and  leather  loggings,  with  intiunw  silver 
spurs  and  inlaid  whip.  Ven,- frr^utntl v  the  ontiit  of  the  cava- 
lier formed  his  only  wealtli.  and  his  sole  atiibilion  in  Ufe  was 
to  display  hi^  gnudy  attin>.  bin  trappings,  and  hi«  liorseman- 
ahip  at  the  aflt-muon  parade  on  the  alameda. 
IT 
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Compared  with  a  people  so  appreciative  of  dramatic  art  as 
were  the  Spaniards,  who  could  boast  such  names  as  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  efforts  of 
their  American  descendants  were  somewhat  meagre  in  result. 
Within  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  comedies  were  presented 
at  the  palace  of  Mexico,  and  sacred  pieces  at  the  convents. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  theatre  was 
probably  erected,  and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  there  was 
but  one  temple  of  the  drama  worthy  of  the  name,  that  one 
being  supplied  only  with  mediocre  performers  from  Spain. 
—  Nevertheless  the  actor  could  not  complain  of  want  of  encour- 
agement, and  favorites  often  received  liberal  presents  from 
the  audience,  which  showered  on  the  stage  gold,  silver,  and 
even  valuable  jewelry. 

The  tertulia,  or  social  party,  lasting  from  about  six  till  nine 
in  the  evening,  was  a  pleasant  gathering,  with  its  exuberant 
fun  and  freedom  from  restraint.  A  trifle  sufficed  to  provoke 
merriment,  and  conversation  flowed  with  remarkable  volubil- 
ity of  tongue.  Parlor  games  with  forfeits  were  among  the 
^  pastimes,  but  singing  and  dancing  were  the  favorite  amuse- 
ments. Words  were  readily  improvised  for  the  simple  melody, 
and  all  joined  in  the  refrain.  The  dancers  also  took  part  in 
the  song,  while  the  spectators  kept  time  to  the  music  of  guitars, 
with  occasional  clapping  of  hands.  The  favorite  dances  were 
the  minuet,  the  waltz,  bolero,  and  fandango,  all  executed  with 
the  grace  of  movement  native  to  Spaniards,  though  sometimes 
not  without  a  savor  of  indelicacy. 

While  the  Spanish  Americans  were  thus  fond  of  pleasure, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  were  altogether  neglectful 
of  their  business  interests.  Although  mining,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  had  fallen  somewhat  into  de- 
cadence, these  interests  were  still  far  from  inconsiderable. 
Between  1521  and  1808  the  total  ^-ield  of  the  precious  metals 
amounted  to  nearly  12,000,000.000,  the  revenue  derived  by  the 
crown  from  this  flood  of  wealth  being  sixteen  per  cent  on  silver 
and  nineteen  per  cent  on  gold.     The  value  of  agricultural 
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prodoct*  *Ter«ged,  during  the  eigbteentli  centarj-,  perhftpt 
*40.000.000,  while  manafactures  represented  abont  17,000,000, 
Diort  of  the  latter  toeing  articlcg  of  prime  necessity.  Aa  to  tlie 
volanie  of  trade  and  commerce,  there  are  no  reliable  data. 

Thus  (wssed  away  nearly  three  uenlurie*  of  viceregal  sway; 
f^  i[uietly  they  passed  ax  to  cawe.  save  the  incidents  related, 
K-antly  a  rijiplf  in  the  xiuouih  turn-ni  of  events.  If  wt-  still 
hear  (•ccasionally  ilie  din  vf  t-onflict.  it  i?  but  n  skirmish  witli 
the  rude  triW-ji  of  tin-  i>onh.  turning  at  buy  ugainst  thu  en- 
Croat  bments  of  civilisation  on  which  ibi-y  retaliated  iu  or- 
ganized dMreiitf  from  mountain  fastnesHcs :  or  flitting  like 
shadows  along  thv  outskirts  L>f  settlements.  The  conqueror 
had  foUowt^  the  deceitful  uiirage  of  newer,  richer  lands,  irbich 
lured  him  onward  until  rcjieatcd  disap[ ointment  shattered 
his  hopes.  Military  ojKTulion*  wen-  narrowc-J  to  a  cordon  of 
outposts,  and  were  guidt-d  l>y  u  icnijiohzing  policy  that  savored 
bttlo  of  ihe  spirit  wliiili  ini|M-llif]  a  handful  of  men  to  over- 
throw an  empirt.',  and  di»(-lo»»-  a  )touthcni  sea.  In  their  place 
we  have  nuw  a  t-unditinti  of  \<ftuv  and  prosperity,  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico  Wing  tilli-U  once  mure  with  thriving  farms, 
on-hardu,  and  paxiurt-lundF,  thuu^'li  in  the  regions  of  the 
norUi  the  mim-i'  Ktill  hi  1<1  forth  ar.rnotiuni!  lu  those  who  were 
willing'  to  fact'  i(^i!;U:on  anii  (iangt-r 
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PART  IV.— THE  REVOLUTION. 

CHAPTER  XXIX, 

OUTLINE   OP   EUROPEAN    HISTORY    AT   THE   CLOSE   OP   THE 

VICEREGAL    PERIOD. 

DuRDfo  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth,  the  thrones  of  Europe  were 
profoundly  shaken.  The  declaration  of  independence  by  the 
United  States  in  1776,  the  recognition  of  the  American  republic 
by  France  after  the  disaster  to  the  British  arms  at  Saratoga, 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1782,  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI.  in  1793,  and  the  reign  of  terror,  ending 
with  the  death  of  Maximilian,  Robespierre, — all  these  startling 
events,  following  in  quick  succession,  had  aroused  throughout 
the  Old  World  monarchies  a  feeling  of  intense  unrest. 

A  few  months  after  the  decapitation  of  Louis  XVL,  a  French 
army  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Toulon,  which  had  been  deliv- 
ered by  the  royalists  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  After 
several  failures,  a  young  lieutenant  of  artillery,  a  Corsican  by 
birth,  suggested  to  his  superior  officers  the  operations  whereby 
this  naval  station  in  the  south  of  France  was  recaptured  with 
little  difficulty.  Of  him  the  commander-in-chief  writes  in  his 
official  despatch,  copied  in  the  Moniteur  of  December  7, 1793: 
^^Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most,  and  who 
most  aided  me  to  rally  my  troops,  are  citizens  Buona  Parte, 
commanding  the  artillery,  and  adjutants-general  Arena  and 
Cervoni." 

In  October  1795,  citizen  Buona  Parte,  better  known  to  fame 
as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  called  upon  by  the  national  con- 
rentioli  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  revolutionary  wards  or 
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•eetioDi.  Thii  aooomplished,  he  was  appointed  in  Fefaroarjr 
of  the  following  year  to  the  command  of  the  anny  of  Italy. 
Leading  acruas  the  AIpe  an  army  of  aome  20,000  ragged  and 
almott  barefooted  veterans,  he  defeated  the  Anstrians  in  aer- 
eral  engagements,  concluding  with  the  decisive  battle  of  Rivoli, 
and  in  May  1787  took  possession  of  Venice,  a  cisalpine  repnb- 
lie  being  formed  from  the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  states. 

Then  followed  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  and  the  departure  of 
Bonaparte  for  the  eaft.  in  command  of  30,000  men,  aided  by 
Huoh  generalft  a?  Murat,  Desaix,  I^nnes,  and  Mannont,  but 
with  Nelson  at  the  head  of  a  British  fleet  in  his  front,  and  be* 
hind  him  a  European  war,  forming  perhaps  one  of  the  moat 
critical  periods  in  the  modem  history  of  Europe.  After  de- 
feating the  Mamelukes  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  his  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  Nelson  at  Aboukir  Bay,  and  soon  afterward 
he  was  himself  defeated  bv  Sir  Sidnev  Smith  before  8t  Jean 
d'Acre.  This  disaster,  said  Bonaparte,  changed  the  destiny 
of  the  world,  for  the  downfall  of  Acre  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  alliance  with  the  subject  tribes,  from  which  he 
would  have  collected  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Asia. 

Returning  to  Paris  in  October  1799,  his  reappearance  waa 
hailed  by  the  French  nation  with  delight,  being  regarded  aa 
almost  providential.  During  his  absence,  the  war  had  been 
grossly  mismanaged.  Armies  and  generals  were  not  wanting; 
but  there  was  needed  in  camp  and  council  a  prt*5iding  genius, 
one  in  whom  were  combined  the  highest  qualities  of  the  strate* 
gist  and  the  statesman.  Such  a  man  was  Napc^leon  Bona- 
parte. Clearing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  —  as  Cromwell  put 
an  end  to  his  refractory-  parliament  —  the  council-chamber  of 
the  five  hundred,  then  the  stronghold  of  jacobinism,  he  waa  ap» 
pointed  soon  afterward  First  Consul  of  France,  with  almott 
unlimited  power. 

By  the  victor}-  of  Marengo,  in  June  \W0.  French  supremacy 
waa  re-established  in  lulv.  and  about  two  vears  later  Bona- 
parte  was  proclaimed  by  the  senate  First  Consul  for  life.  In 
1804,  he  was  enthroned  as  empc»ror  of  the  Frenrh.  under  the 
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title  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  the  following  year  received  at 
Milan  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings. 

Meanwhile  England  had  again  declared  war  against  France, 
and  at  her  instance,  in  the  summer  of  1805,  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria joined  in  a  coalition  against  the  emperor.  The  capture 
of  Ulm,  and  the  crushing  defeat  at  Austerlitz,  laid  the  greater 
portion  of  Europe  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror;  though  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  were  almost  destroyed,  was  some  compensation  for 
these  disasters.  In  1806,  the  Prussians  were  overthrown  at 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  and  after  some  further  wars,  interrupted 
by  no  interval  of  peace,  in  the  spring  of  1812  Napoleon  set 
forth  with  an  army  of  nearly  500,000  men  for  the  invasion  of 
Russia. 

The  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the  village  of  Borodino, 
almost  within  sight  of  Moscow,  then  the  capital  of  the  tzars. 
The  Russians,  being  defeated,  set  fire  to  the  city,  first  remov- 
ing all  the  provisions  which  it  contained;  and  on  the  verge  of 
winter,  a  season  which  proved  unusually  severe,  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  compelled  to  begin  their  retreat  through 
the  bleak  plains  of  central  Russia.  Of  the  immense  host 
which  accompanied  the  emperor,  125,000  were  slain,  132,000 
died  of  hunger,  cold,  and  disease,  193,000  were  made  prisoners, 
and  only  30,000  returned  to  their  native  land. 

Undaunted  by  this  disaster,  Napoleon  at  once  gave  orders 
that  fresh  conscriptions  should  be  levied,  for  already  a  new 
and  more  powerful  coalition  had  been  formed,  the  sixth  one 
combined  against  the  French,  and  including  Russia,  England, 
Spain,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  Austria  soon  afterward  joining 
the  allies.  In  October  1813,  the  emperor  met  with  a  decisive 
overthrow  at  Leipsic,  and  the  campaign  of  the  following  year 
was  fought  on  the  soil  of  France,  the  Russians,  Austrians,  and 
Prussians  having  crossed  the  eastern  border,  while  Wellington, 
at  the  head  of  an  Anglo-Spanish  army,  had  driven  the  French 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  now  laying  siege  to  Bayonne. 
Hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Paris  was  at  length  compelled  to 
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capitnlAie,  and  tbe  emperor  signed  his  abdication,  retiring  into 
exile  at  the  island  of  Elba.  EiKsaping  thence,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1815,  he  landed  in  the  south  of  France,  accompanied 
br  an  escort  of  his  imperial  guurd. 

Instantly  Europe  rose  once  more  in  arms  against  the  em- 
peror,  the  allied  powers  putting  their  forces  in  motion  toirard 
the  French  frontier.  About  the  middle  of  June  1815,  tiro 
armies  were  stationc^d  in  Belgium,  one  consisting  of  Prussians 
commanded  by  Marshal  BlUclier,  /uid  tlie  other,  under  Wei* 
lington.  com]K)<»od  of  British,  German  ,  llanovenans,  and  troops 
of  other  nationalities.  With  hii*  uf  lal  rapidity,  and  with  a 
secrecy  that  defied  detection,  Napiolecn  thn*w  himself  between 
them,  attacking  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  the  British  at 
Quatrebras.  Against  the  former  he  n'on  his  last  victory;  but 
at  the  hands  of  the  latter  his  marshal  received  a  check,  though 
on  the  following  day  Wellington  retired  to  a  more  favorable 
position  at  the  plateau  of  St.  Jean,  near  Brussels,  where  he 
could  also  reoi)en  communications  with  the  Prussians.  On  the 
18th  of  June  was  fought  the  decisive  b;ittle  which  the  French 
term  Mont  St  Jean,  and  the  English  Waterloo,  so  called  from 
the  name  of  a  village  four  miles  distant,  where  the  British 
commander  wrote  his  ofhcial  despatch.  After  a  desperate  coo* 
fiict  the  result  was  a  toul  rout  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
about  30,000  men,  and  nearly  all  tht  ir  nrtiliery  and  baggage. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  exactlv  UK)  dnvf^  after  he  had  resumed 
the  sceptre,  Napoleon  signed  hi?  second  al kIi cation,  and  having 
vainly  attempted  to  escape  to  the  Vnit«*d  States,  placed  him- 
self under  the  pxx>tection  of  the  British  nation.  Detained  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  he  was  finally  banished  to  the  island  of  Bu 
Helena,  where,  on  the  oth  of  Mav,  lh21,  lio  breathed  his  last. 

Thus  the  histor}-  of  Europe  during  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  portion  of  tlie  nineteenth 
consists  mainly  of  the  history  of  NapoK*on  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  At  their  conclusion,  the  nations  of  £uro{ie  were  drained 
of  their  resources,  England  alone  having  expended  several 
hundred  millions  of  pounds,  while  others  of  the  great  powers 
were  reduced  almost  to  bankruptcy. 


*t 
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Let  us  now  torn  to  Spain,  of  which  country,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, a  brief  historical  sketch  has  already  been  given, 
closing  with  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  a  monarch  of  whom  there 
is  little  to  be  said,  except  that,/  to  no  purpose,  he  wasted  more 
human  lives  and  squandered  more  wealth  than  any  of  the 
sovereigns  who  have  filled  the  Spanish  throne.  During  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  army  became  demoralized;  the  navy 
was  destroyed,  and  the  coxintry  was  left  defenceless.  The 
merchant  marine  had  alinx)st  ceased  to  exist,  even  the  carry- 
ing trade  falling  into  tb-;  hands  of  foreigners;  while  pirates 
infested  the  colonies,  anci  trade  and  industries  retained  none 
of  their  former  vitality.  Yet  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  III., 
Philip  rV.,  and  of  Charles  II.,  which  complete  the  century, 
was  continued  for  a  brie;f  period  the  brilliant  era  of  literature 
and  art  which  commeniced  in  the  days  of  their  predecessor. 
Among  men  of  letters  may  be  mentioned  Luis  de  Leon,  Cas- 
tilian  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Quevedo;  among  artists, 
such  names  as  Rivera,  Velazquez,  and  Murillo. 

The  eighteenth  century  opens  with  the  war  of  the  succes- 
sion, in  which  the  house  of  Bourbon  overthrew  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty.  The  Bourbc  i  monarchs,  before  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  were  Philip  V.,  who  ruled  from  1700  to  1746; 
Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1759;  Charles  III.,  1759-1788;  Charles 
IV.,  1788-1808,  and  his  son  Ferdinand  VII.  The  overthrow 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  1813,  was  again  followed  by  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  which  lasted  without  interruption  until 
1833,  his  successor,  Isabel  II.,  remaining  in  power  until  1868. 
After  a  brief  period  of  republican  government,  Amadeo,  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  occupied  the  throne,  between  1871  and  1873. 
Then  came  more  republican  dictatorships,  and  finally,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  XII. 

After  the  war  of  the  succession,  there  was  some  improvement 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  were 
in  a  more  flourishi  ng  condition ;  the  legislature  was  purified, 
and  the  church  stripped  of  much  of  its  property  and  influence. 
Under  Ferdinand  VI.,  though  a  man  of  weakly  frame  and 
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feebk  mind,  a  tiinid  but  benevolent  ruler,  the  coontrr  recn- 
permted  Bomewbat;  retrenchments  were  made:  the  power  of 
the  inquisition  was  restrained;  defences  were  restored;  com- 
merce and  industries  began  to  thrive,  and  reforms  were  insti- 
tuted. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  TIL,  a  more  able  monarch, 
church  and  inquisition  wore  still  further  held  in  check,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled.  Between  1779  ami  1783  there  was 
war  with  England.  In  17S 1-82  was  quelled  an  insurrection 
of  the  inca  of  Peru,  and  in  17v^6,  the  thousand  years'  war  with 
the  Mahometans  wa9  terminated  hy  the  peace  of  Algiers. 

With  the  accession  of  Charles  IV.  ends  the  epoch  of  reform; 
and  dismal  indeed  are  the  annals  of  tlie  next  thirty  years, 
during  which  occurred  dire  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, and  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  transatlantic  colonies. 
The  king  was  little  better  than  an  imbecile,  his  wife,  Maria 
Luisa,  an  ambitious  and  disreputable  woman,  being  virttudly 
ruler  of  the  people.  The  queen's  favorite  adviser  was  a  young 
officer  named  Manuel  Godoy,  an  impudent,  incapable,  and 
thoroughly  immoral  minister,  who,  when  tired  of  war,  intrigue, 
and  politics,  sought  r«  fuge  in  dissipation.  Under  such  bane- 
ful influences,  Spain,  i^  hich  in  t)je  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  had  been  the  proudest  of  European  monarchies,  be- 
came the  hv-word  of  all  the  nations.     The  finances  of  the 

countrv  were  wrecked;  the  anuv  and  navv  rendered  almost 

•  •  • 

worthless,  for  though  there  were  ships  and  regiments,  there 
were  neither  sailors  nor  soldiers;  (talicia  and  other  pro\nnces 
were  in  revolt,  and  presently  the  French  were  ujKin  them,  the 
proud  Spaniard  U-couiing  merely  the  vassal  of  a  foreign  power. 
Bv  the  treat V  of  Basle,  in  1795,  a  nominal  alliance  was 
formed  with  the  French  republic,  but  one  which  in  reality 
placed  the  peninsula  still  more  in  the  power  of  France,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a  general  revolt  of  the  colonies.  For  his 
services  on  this  occasion,  Godov  re<-eived  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Peace,  together  with  nch  domains  and  otlier  sul^stantial  gifts. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  ,^panianls  >iy  the  British  fleet  off  Cape 
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Finiflterre,  in  1797,  the  English  swept  the  Mediterranean  and 
Carribean  seas,  sowing  discord  among  the  Spanish  settlements. 
In  1801,  peace  was  again  signed  between  France  and  Spain, 
with  Godoy  as  the  creature  of  Napoleon.  Then  once  more 
came  wars  in  quick  succession,  followed  by  ignominious 
treaties.  In  1808,  the  French  were  again  in  Spain;  Charles 
rV.  signed  his  abdication;  Godoy  fled  before  the  fiiry  of  the- 
populace,  and  Ferdinand  VII..  who  is  described  by  the  histo- 
rians of  his  time  as  an  incompetent  and  faithless  ruler,  a 
hypocrite,  a  coward,  a  debauchee,  and  a  trickster,  was  named 
his  successor. 

After  a  royal  puppet-show,  with  Murat  as  manager,  during 
which  Charles  was  for  a  moment  recalled  and  Ferdinand  ab- 
dicated, the  British  armies  landed  in  the  peninsula.  Then 
came  Xapoleon  into  Spain,  and  until  1813  his  brother  Joseph 
Bonaparte  held  the  reins  of  government.  The  disastrous 
expedition  imder  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  battle  of  Corunna 
in  1809,  were  followed  by  Wellesley^s  victory  at  Talavera  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  and  after  being  defeated  at  Salamanca 
in  1812  and  at  Vitoria  in  1813,  the  French  were  finally  driven 
across  the  Pvrenees. 

In  1810,  Caracas  in  Venezuela  having  broken  out  into  revolt, 
followed  shortly  afterward  by  Buenos  Ayres,  the  cdrtes  as- 
sembled at  Cadiz.  In  1S12,  a  constitution  was  framed,  whereby 
seignorial  rights,  the  inquisition,  and  most  of  the  convents 
were  abolished.  This  measure,  which  was  almost  republican 
in  its  tenor,  was,  however,  too  liberal  for  the  time  and  place. 
Soon  it  became  inoperative,  and  again  the  people  labored 
under  the  burden  of  absolute  monarchv. 

9 

Reinstated  in  1813,  Ferdinand  swore  to  carr}-  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  though  never  intending  to  keep  his 
vow.  Xo  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  annulled 
the  proceedings  of  the  cdrtes,  and  brought  before  courts-mar- 
tial all  who  had  assisted  in  framing  the  constitution,  or  had 
adhered  to  it.  Many  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  hundreds 
of  nobles  were  imprisoned  in  dungeons,  while  the  more  fortu- 
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n*te  were  ient  into  exile.  For  Bereral  yeare  Spain  was  gov- 
erned by  ttiis  nithlesB  t^Tant,  whose  dip^sting  appearance 
and  babiti  made  him  the  poom  of  his  people.  Then  followed 
the  rebellion  of  1S20,  after  which  came  riota  and  ciril  war. 
The  convtitation  of  1S13  wa^  restored  in  1S20.  and  Ferdinand, 
though  against  his  will,  took  the  oath  to  support  it.  und  artu- 
allr  begged  the  nation's  pardon  for  his  act  in  having  al>olished 
it  io  IS14.  But  with  his  u'lial  faithlessnoss  he  resolved  to  set 
it  aside  as  soon  as  he  r-ould.  At  length,  the  alfBolutc  sovorpigns 
nf  Europe  ha\-ing  df-cided  to  reinstate  him  in  lu«  former  un- 
limited authority,  a  powerful  French  army  under  the  due 
d'Aagouleme  entered  Spain  to  effect  that  purpose;  the  cod- 
stitotional  regime  was  overthrown,  and  the  cold-blooded  Fei^ 
dinand  was  again  enabled  to  increase  the  number  of  hll 
Tictims.  Finally,  there  was  another  il<-cade  during  which  des- 
potism knew  no  limit,  commerce  and  industries  languished, 
and  the  public  exchequer  war  depleted,  the  expenses  of  the 
gnremmenl  Iting  TiXM»t,OuO  reals  a  year,  with  an  income  of 
only  400,000.000.  The  ties  of  allegiance  which  liound  America 
To  Europe  Lad  been  sundered,  newr  again  ti>  lie  united. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

9 

CAUSES  OF  DISAFFEOnOK  IK 


i:^.«(ri 


At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  subjects  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World  found  ample  reasons  for  revolt. 
They  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  depotism  almost  every 
form  of  oppression  that  a  people  could  undergo;  the  worst 
that  had  happened  to  England's  colonies  were  among  tha 
mildest  wrongs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  If,  among  the 
latter,  there  had  been  no  more  serious  grounds  of  complaint 
than  were  alleged  by  the  English  settlers  in  America,  if  they 
had  suflFered  only  the  interference  of  royal  or  viceregal  au- 
thority between  the  people  and  the  laws  of  their  making,  the 
dissolution  of  representative  assemblies,  a  corrupt  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  standing  armies,  commer- 
cial restrictions,  and  evils  of  like  nature,  there  might  not  have 
been  to  this  day  any  separation  from  the  mother  country, 
unless  indeed  it  had  come  to  pass  through  natural  decay. 
But  looking  well  into  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  revolt,  we 
find,  in  addition  to  this  catalogue  of  wrongs,  some  of  the  black- 
est crimes  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  tyranny  to  perpe- 
trate; such  as  the  enforcement  of  superstitious  observances, 
intellectual  slavery,  the  subordination  of  soul,  the  degradation 
of  the  mental  and  spiritual  faculties  of  man. 

One  of  the  most  intolerable  grievances  was  that  which  de- 
naturalized the  son  of  a  Spaniard  bom  in  America.  At  first 
the  Creole  was  esteemed  as  one  with  the  native-born  Castilian; 
and  for  several  generations  the  ties  of  parentage*  prevailed 
over  the  distinctions  of  nationality.  Even  when  these  bonds 
were  loosened  by  divergence  of  interests,  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  of  the  Creole  population,  the  union  between  the  two 
classes  was  still  maintained  as  a  protection  against  revolt 
among  the  native  tribes. 
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But  the  distinction  thus  made  oetween  the  Creole  and  the 
natiye-bom  Spaniard  was  not  the  only  reason,  nor  in  £Ekct  the 
main  reason,  for  the  disruption  which  ensued.  The  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  implicit  obedience  to  rulers,  were  doctrines 
so  strongly  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  the  people,  that  to 
repudiate  them  was  considered  as  almost  equivalent  to  defy- 
ing the  power  of  the  Almighty:  and  it  was  this  feeling  which 
held  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  so  long  in  a  state  of  vassalage. 
^Mlile  such  a  condition  of  affairs  prevailed,  the  Spaniards  of 
Castile  could  deprive  the  Spanish  AmericanR  of  their  political 
status,  and  assail  their  rights  with  impunity;  but  none  the  less, 
in  due  time,  did  European  pride  and  disdain  provoke  irrita* 
tion  and  bitter  jealousy.  Thus  was  gradually  developed  a 
mutual  antipathy,  which  was  fostered  by  the  policy  of  the 
home  government;  for  though  by  law  and  theory  the  privileges 
of  all  subjects  of  the  crown  were  equal,  in  practice  it  was  £ar 
otherwise. 

Three  prominent  causes  were  ever  actively  at  work,  engen- 
dering hatred  and  an  intense  longing  for  freedom.  Theae 
were  social  restrictions,  exrlupion  from  preferments,  and  the 
commercial  monopolief  enjoyed  by  the  Spaniards.  With 
regard  to  the  two  first,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  Xo  what  has 
already  been  said,  for  to  the  last  of  the«e  reasons  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  the  wide-spread  disc^ontent.  The  entire  con- 
trol of  trade  by  Spanish  merchants,  the  exorbitant  prices 
charged  for  all  commodities,  and  the  grinding  restrictions  on 
industries  that  interfered  with  the  commerce  of  the  mother 

countrv,  were  most  disastrous  in  effect,  since  therebv  all  classes 

•  •  • 

suffered,  and  the  poor  the  most  severely.  A  bond  of  union 
was  thus  formed  between  the  Creoles,  mestiK»s,  and  native 
races,  all  of  whom  manifested  an  eager  desire  for  inde|)endence. 
But  apart  from  these  main  causes  of  discontent,  other 
sources  of  provocation,  permanent  or  )ieriodioal,  aroused  a 
spirit  of  antagonism.  Excessive  taxation  galled  and  irritated; 
the  venality  of  officials  and  the  corruptness  of  the  judiciary 
excited  indignation;  while,  in  the  year  1767,  the  exfHilcioaoC 
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the  Jesuits^  who  had  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  lower 
orders,  wounded  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  people.  From 
that  time  conspiracies  became  wide-spread,  and  though  at  first 
abortive,  served  to  bring  home  to  the  Spanish  rulers  the  fact 
that  disloyalty  was  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  provinces. 
Disdaining  the  support  of  the  church,  the  government  deter* 
mined  to  rely  only  on  force  of  arms;  and  organizing  the  troops 
on  a  larger  scale,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  humiliating  the 
clergy,  who,  being  thus  alienated,  became  a  powerful  element 
in  shaping  the  political  destinies  of  the  nation. 

During  this  period,  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the  fairest 
portion  of  Spain^s  dominion  in  the  Xew  World,  there  was  no 
viceroy  in  Mexico  who  was  capable  of  appreciating  the  true 
condition  of  affairs,  or  who  possessed  the  courage  and  ability 
needed  to  avert  revolution.  Their  incompetence  and  vacillation 
hastened  the  progress  of  revolt,  and  during  1809  and  1810  dis- 
affection spread  far  and  fast  throughout  the  land.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  latter  year  the  strife  began,  and  was  marked  with 
reprisals  as  vindictive  and  cold-blooded  as  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Christian  nations.  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
let  us  now  consider  the  historical  events  which  preceded  the 
final  rupture. 

In  January  1803,  Jos^  de  Iturrigaray  assumed  the  duties  of 
viceroy,  being  appointed  through  the  influence  of  Godoy.  A 
native  of  Cadiz,  and  of  patrician  birth,  a  veteran  soldier,  and  a 
sexagenarian,  he  still  retained  his  energy  and  Wgor,  though 
his  reputation  as  a  military  commander  was  none  of  the  best. 
IKs  reception  at  the  capital  was  most  flattering,  and  the  privi- 
leges accorded  to  the  inhabitants  gained  for  him  at  first  the 
favor  of  all  classes,  though  soon  it  was  discovered  that  his 
condescension  was  but  a  cloak  for  less  worthy  traits  of  char- 
acter. 

The  family  of  Iturrigaray  consisted  of  his  wife,  the  Dofia  Inez, 
a  grown-up  son,  and  several  younger  children,  attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  relatives,  all  bent  on  amasring  fortunes.    Be- 
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fore  his  departure  from  the  peninsnla  he  had  obtained  a  royal 
decree,  permitting  him  to  introduce  into  New  Spain,  free  of  duty, 
unfinished  family  apparel.  Under  this  pretence  he  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz  a  cargo  of  mcrchandiFe,  which  he  sold  at  an  enor- 
mous profiU  Then  by  the  sale  of  offices  and  employments, 
and  by  placing  an  impost  on  quicksilver,  he  secured  for  him- 
self a  considerable  revenue.  Other  frauds  were  eonimitted 
in  the  contracts  for  pajier  UHed  ;;t  the  government  cigar  fac- 
toriesF,  the  contractors  charging  fictitious  price*,  and  paying  a 
bontis  tu  the  Dofia  Im-z.  In  brief,  the  administration  of  the 
viceroy  was  modell**d  after  th'.*  example  of  his  patron  (lodoy, 
who,  it  was  Ixlievi^i.  .shared  in  the  illicit  gains  of  his  protege. 
Sumptuous  entertainments  were  given  at  the  jialaco  with  the 
twofold  object  of  pleasure  and  }>rofit.  and  there  assembled 
oidores,  inquisitors:,  prelates,  and  m«*mU'rs  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families,  wIjo,  to  win  the  favor  of  tlie  hostess,  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  efforts  tt)  j»lease,  an«l  in  the  costliness 
of  their  gifts.  Soon  tlie  caj»ital  was  given  uji  to  pleasure,  dissi- 
pation, and  intrigue;  and  to  the  discredit  cau^nl  by  the  venality 
of  the  viceroy  were  added  the  prc»{ligacy  and  vulgar  passion 
for  play  of  his  son,  who  ^\as  a  coiuKtant  vi*^itor  to  the  ctK'k-pil. 
Such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  prtnlurr  its  effect.  The  halo  of 
royalty,  whi^h   for  centuries    ha-l    surrounded    the  viceregal 

• 

authority,  was  dinuucd.  and  th«'  resjM-ct  formerly  accorded  to 
the  representatives  of  the  st»vereikM;  wa**  gradually  withheld. 
Meanwhile,  Iturrigaray  accuuiulatid  a  larp-  f»»rtu!ie,  consist- 
ing of  coin,  jew<  I^.  and  jdatt  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  his 
extravagance  and  the  « normous  cxjKnsis  of  court,  which  far 
exceeded  his  stijwnd  of  JfoO.O'X)  a  yiar. 

It  was  now  xh*  p-ricNl  uhen  Spaiii  was  Uing  in\aded  by  the 
armies  of  Nai«»ltv:»  I.,  and  «luriiig  each  year  of  this  protracted 
war,  the  ap[>«ais  for  nio:i»y,  in  the  sh.ijN'  of  forced  lo:ins.  and 
the  incrt»as<-  of  taxation.  U-canjc  mor*  burdriiM-ime.  Among 
other  mt-ans  adojitttl  i^.r  r.ii*in^  fuinU  was  the  se*jue«Jt ration 
of  estates  in  tii»-  hand*  «»f  U'ti»*voii-nt  in*!;tu!ions.  a  nieasure 
which   not  only  touihed   the   puMic   •»yni\kathy«  but  also  the 
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pockets  of  a  hoet  of  land-owners;  for  to  hyx)othecate  with  them 
their  real  estate  was  a  favorite  resource  among  those  who 
needed  money.  The  seizures,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than 
^44,000,000,  affected  nearly  every  interest  in  the  country,  so 
that  only  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  lands  could  be  real- 
ized; and  this  was  greatly  decreased  by  passing  through  the 
^ands  of  the  viceroy  and  his  minions. 

In  addition  to  these  troubles  came  a  rupture  with  England, 
and  the  consequent  fear  of  invasion  and  piratical  raids,  while 
toward  the  north  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  encroach- 
ing on  Spanish  territory.  Special  levies  of  troops  and  appro- 
priations of  money  must  therefore  be  made  for  the  defence  of 
Mexico,  all  these  causes  tending  to  increase  the  prevailing 
discontent.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  IV.  had  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  ^^I.;  and  although  this  change, 
which  involved  the  fall  of  Godoy,  could  not  have  been  accept- 
able to  the  viceroy,  he  displayed  such  indiflference  in  proclaim- 
ing the  new  monarch  that  to  many  his  conduct  appeared 
almost  treasonable. 

Soon  afterward  followed  the  news  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's 
usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Spain;  and  now  those  who  nursed 
dreams  of  independence  during  the  absence  of  a  lawful  sover- 
eign, proclaimed  their  views  in  anonymous  placards,  among 
them  being  some  which  even  proposed  a  crown  for  Iturriearay. 
Doubtless  the  viceroy  was  flattered;  but  whatever  his  Wews, 
he  lacked  the  resolution  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  preferring  to  await  the  progress  of  events.  Never- 
theless, he  was  eager  for  power,  and  when  the  town  council  of 
Mexico  proposed  that  he  should  assume  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  surrender  it  not  even  to 
Spain  herself  so  long  as  she  remained  under  foreign  rule,  he 
at  once  accepted  their  offer.  This  proceeding  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  members  of  the  audiencia,  and  the  more  so 
because  the  town  council  was  composed  entirely  of  Creoles. 
When,  therefore,  the  viceroy  presented  to  the  oidores  the 
sddre»8  drawn  up  by  the  latter,  it  was  rejected  as  contrary  to 
Jaw  and  the  public  welfare. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  dispute,  intelligence  arrived  of  an  npiia- 
ing  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  French;  and  fired  with  a  mo- 
mentarr  patriotism,  the  people  seized  with  acclamation  the 
i^portnnity  of  affirming  their  loyalty  by  formally  proclaiming 
Ferdinand  VIL  Despatches  from  Joseph  Bonaparte  were 
ioon  afterward  publicly  burned  at  Vera  Cruz,  amid  some  riot- 
ing. Then  came  orders  from  two  different  juntas  in  Spain 
demanding  submission.  The  viceroy  declared  that  since 
anarchy  prevaik*d  in  tlie  ])eninsula,  no  recognition  of  the  au« 
tbority  of  the  junta?  could  for  the  time  be  accorded.  Against 
the  wishes  of  the  audiencia,  he  now  summoned  a  congress  rep-, 
resenting  the  town  councils  of  the  entire  countr}%  all  of  them 
consisting  largely  of  Creoles.  This  assumption  of  independent 
power,  together  with  the  massing  of  troops,  gave  rise  to  the 
behef  that  Iturrigaruy  purposed  to  sever  hiuisc-lf  from  the  home 
government,  and  thereupon  the  party  opi)os(*d  to  Ixim  resolved 
on  his  overthrow. 

The  conspirators,  300  in  numl»er,  styled  Uicmselves  Volun- 
teers  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  though  afterward  Wtter  known  as 
Chaquetas,  from  thi*  jacketi'  (>f  their  uniform.  At  midnight, 
on  the  loth  of  SepiemU'r,  1^^*^,  the  leaders  silently  approached 
the  palace  gates.  The  guard  had  bei*n  lix*ked  up  in  their 
quarters,  the  oificer  of  the  day  l»eing  in  collusion,  and  the  sen- 
tinels at  the  entrance  stood  mute  and  motionless.  Connected 
on  tlie  north  fide  with  the  ]>alaee  wa>  the  court  priwn.  and 
there  the  sentry,  not  UMngin  th**  seen  t.  dial ienged  the  intrud- 
ers. Receiving  no  r«p]y.  he  tinni  on  them:  but  was  himself 
shot  down  whiiv  reioa«ling  hif^  iuu>*ket,  Keeovering  from  tliis 
mishap,  the  con?j>irator?  enten^d  \\\*'  j»;ilace  without  further 
opposition;  and  notwithstanding  the  phots  whieh  had  been 
fired  without.  th«v  fiMind  the  vieen>v  a^^•ep  in  hi^  chamber. 
Aroused  from  Iuk  FlumU*rs.  lie  found  himself  a  prisoner,  and 
after  giving  up  iht*  kfvf  of  his  cabinet,  was  conducted  with  his 
two  eldest  h4»n*!  to  the  in(|uisition.  Tiie  f  »llowing  day  he  was 
formally  de)K)Si*d,  and  s<K>n  afterward  was  sent  to  Spain,  to 

linger  in  pri&on  or  in  exile,  hara^M*<I  by  legal  proceedings, 
1^ 
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and  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  property,  although 
after  the  close  of  the  revolution  much  of  the  estate  was  recov- 
ered by  his  family,  under  the  plea  that  he  had  struggled  only 
for  liberty,  and  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  inordinate  zeal. 

As  successor  to  Iturrigaray,  the  audiencia  appointed  one 
Pedro  Garibay,  a  retired  brigadier-general  in  the  Spanish 
army,  an  octogenarian,  broken  down  by  infirmity  and  poverty, 
and  a  man  of  feeble  will  and  mediocre  ability.  During  his 
reign,  revolutionary  doctrines  made  rapid  progress;  secret 
meetings  were  held  at  private  houses;  societies  known  as  the 
Racionales  Caballeros,  which,  by  their  machinations,  aided  in 
no  small  degree  the  cause  of  independence,  were  organized  at 
Vera  Cruz,  at  Jalapa,  and  in  Mexico;  finally  the  secret  agents 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  actively  at  work,  inciting  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion. 

Lampoons  and  scurrilous  pasquinades  were  posted  on  the 
walls  of  the  capital;  insulting  caricatures  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  government  and  of  the  loyalist  party  disfigured 
the  public  builings;  seditious  publications  were  scattered  over 
the  floors  of  the  cathedral  and  the  churches;  the  image  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  grossly  disfigured  on  the  coinage;  and 
the  supreme  junta  of  Spain  was  openly  ridiculed.  All  these 
seeds  of  insurrection  were  so  secretly  and  warily  sown  that  the 
efibrts  of  the  government  were  ineflfectual  to  suppress  them. 
In  vain  were  the  use  and  sale  of  hand  printing-presses  pro- 
hibited, and  in  vain  were  rewards  ofiered  for  the  detection  of 
the  authors  of  these  treasonable  demonstrations. 

Day  by  day  the  government  was  losing  its  influence  over 
the  people,  and  becoming  more  and  more  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  disafl<ected.  In  the  hope  of  stemming  the  rising  torrent, 
Garibay,  or  rather  his  advisers,  established  a  junta  in  the 
capital,  composed  of  three  oidores,  before  whom  all  cases  of 
treason  were  to  be  tried.  This  tribunal  was  organized  in  June 
1809,  and  a  few  arrests  were  made;  but  instead  of  tending  to 
suppress  sedition,  the  measure  was  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  supplied  additional  means  of  foment- 
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ing  diicontent.  A  rumor  waf  spread  abroad  that  the  prisoDB 
were  crowded  with  innocent  victims,  and  the  citizens  were 
taught  to  believe  that  the  mere  avowal  of  liberal  opinions  was 
sofBcient  to  cause  them  to  be  sent  prisoners  to  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  the  several  juntas  in  various  portions  of  the 
peninsula  had  coalesced  in  a  junta  central,  and  in  March 
1809  this  body  was  formally  recognized  in  Mexico.  But  mis- 
rule continued,  and  with  it  grew  the  hostility  of  the  jieople, 
until  the  volunteers  of  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Gabriel  de  Yermo,  a  wealthy  land-owner,  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  home  government,  urging  the  selection  of  a  more 
capable  and  energetic  \*iooroy.  Among  their  reasons  were  the 
demand  of  the  sister  of  Ferdinand  VII.  for  the  a])|K)intment  of 
her  son  as  regent;  the  rumor  that  Na}X)leon  intended  to  nomi- 
nate Charles  IV.  as  ruler  of  Mexico,  and  thus  dismember  the 
monarchy,  and  the  pretensions  of  other  claimants,  among 
whom  was  a  descendant  of  Montezuma  II.  The  result  was 
the  removal  of  Garibay,  in  July  1809,  his  successor  being 
Archbishop  Lizana  y  Beaumont. 

But  the  new  \iceroy  was  not  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
Like  Garibay,  he  was  aged,  infirm,  and  a9  ft^eble  in  mind  as 
in  body;  he  was  a  more  fitting  inmate  for  a  hospital  than  for 
the  viceregal  palace.  Though  })assably  honest,  and  of  benign 
disposition,  he  lacked  altogether  the  force  of  will  needed  to 
curb  insubordination  and  regulate  contending  factions.  Pas- 
torals were  issued  when*  viceregal  orders  should  have  been 
presented;  and  during  his  brief  reign  he  aluiwed  liimself  to  be 

eotirelv  swav<*d  bv  favorite}^,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  affairs 

•         •         • 

of  government. 

Prompt4-<l  by  such  adviserh.  Lizana's  measures  created  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction,  evm  among  tht*  stauchest  loyaUsts, 
and  the  mere  rumor  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize  or  assassinate  him 
resulted  in  the  dismissal  and  [M*rsecution  of  the  ver}*  men  who 
ibrmed  the  sole  bulwark  of  K»vereignty.  Such  policy  could 
only  result  in  disaster  to  thi*  crown,  and  in  I>ecember  a  plot 
was  arranged  at  Valladolid  to  secure  the  leading  officials  and 
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proclaim  the  revolution.  The  indiscretion  of  certain  of  the 
conspirators  led  to  disclosure,  and  the  ringleaders  were  ar- 
rested,  but  escaped  with  slight  punishment,  probably  through 
apprehension  that  severe  measures  might  at  once  lead  to  overt 
treason 

Now  came  vague  rumor  of  a  projected  French  invasion,  and 
with  self-sacrificing  generosity  Lizana  made  preparations  for 
defence,  besides  adding  several  millions  of  forced  contributions 
to  the  nine  millions  already  collected  by  Garibay.  At  the 
very  time  when  Mexico  was  cheerfully  responding  to  these 
exactions,  an  order  came  from  the  viceroy  to  raise  a  further 
loan  of  twentv  millions.  This  last  demand  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  people;  and  finding  that  their  generosity  only 
exposed  them  to  farther  extortion,  they  closed  against  him, 
not  only  their  purses,  but  their  hearts. 

Sorely  disgusted  with  the  prelate's  administration,  the  Span* 
iards  had  already  caused  representations  to  be  made  to  the 
home  authorities,  and  as  a  result  Lizana  was  relieved  from 
office,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  his  extreme  age  and  fail- 
ing health,  the  audiencia  assuming  temporary  control.  In 
Augpist  1810,  a  new  viceroy  arrived  in  the  person  of  Francisco 
Javier  de  Venegas,  who  had  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral during  the  wars  with  Napoleon  I  He  is  thus  described 
by  the  chronicler  Bustamante:  "Tall  and  robust  of  frame,  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  sour,  and  his  glance  angry 
and  threatening;  his  lips  were  thick,  and  his  head,  which  he 
held  inclined  over  the  left  shoulder,  was  of  enormous  size. 
His  whiskers  were  of  the  same  cut  and  shape  as  those  of  exe- 
cutioners, desperadoes,  and  bull-fighters;  and  his  impetuous 
gait  was  similar  to  that  of  an  ill-tempered  corporal." 

As  was  the  custom  with  all  the  viceroys  at  this  period,  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  Venegas  was  to  demand  more  money,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  distributed  titles  and  other  honors  among 
the  more  prominent  loyalists,  both  of  these  measures  being 
extremely  distasteful  to  the  Creoles. 

Among  the  concessions  recently  granted  by  the  home  gov- 
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eminent  was  a  decree  whereby  its  American  poesesrions  were 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  mere  colonies,  but  as  integral  por- 
tions of  the  Spanish  dominion,  with  representation  in  the  c6rte8« 
This  body,  repressed  for  centuries,  had  been  re-established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  the  junta  central  being  then 
dissolved  and  a  regency  appointed.  The  representation  was 
at  first  limited  to  one  deputy  from  each  colony,  but  later  was 
increased  to  twenty-six  for  all  the  colonies,  though  without 
designating  the  nuniWr  to  be  chosen  from  the  several  provinces. 
The  n*sult  was  that  in  some  districts  no  vote  was  cast,  and  in 
others  the  members  elect  declined  to  proceed  to  Spain,  fearing 
that  on  their  arrival  some  new  order  would  exclude  them  from 
tlieir  seats.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  Spanish  deputies  had 
been  projjortionately  increased  by  allowing  one  for  every 
50,000  persons;  and  consequently  the  so-caUed  concession  be- 
came another  cause  of  grievance. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peoph  of  Mexico  did  not  lack, 
provocation  for  revolt  By  judicious  treatment  the  Creole 
party,  which  formed  the  strongest  element  among  the  malcon- 
tents, might  yet  have  been  restrained  for  at  least  another 
generation.  But  the  French  invasion,  disclosing  the  weakness 
of  Spain,  and  dispelling  the  illusions  that  for  centuries  had 
surrounded  her  monarchs,  the  dangerous  precedents  afforded 
by  the  revolutions  in  France  and  in  tlie  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  misrule  of  Spanish  juntas  and  Spanish  viceroys, — all 
these  causes  had  tended  to  foster  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  among 
the  nation,  which  became  each  year  nK>re  ripe  fi»r  rebellicm. 
Though  the  hour  had  not  yet  come,  the  long  term  of  Castilian 
domination  in  the  New  World  was  wellnigh  accomplished;  its 
davs  were  numbered;  already  the  handwriting  was  on  the 
wdL 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OPENINO  OP  THE  WAB  OF  INDEPENDEHCS. 

AfTER  the  failure  of  the  plot  at  Valladolid,  meetings  of  the 
leading  revolutionists  were  held  at  Queretaro,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  and  then  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing  cities   in  central    Mexico.     The   name   of  the  curate   of 


QUER^. 


Dolores  in  Guanajuato,  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  who  fig- 
ured so  prominentlj*  in  the  coming  events,  will  be  forever 
honored  as  that  of  a  man  who  gave  his  life  for  his  countr;', 
sacrificing  himself  in  the  struggle  against  injustice  and  op- 
pression. He  was  now  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  ha^-ing  reached 
an  age  at  which  most  men  arc  ready  to  lay  aside  some  por- 
tion of  life's  burdens;  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
leadership  at  this  most  critical  juncture  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory, although  he  well  knew  that  the  people  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared fully  to  respond  to  his  efforts. 
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Of  tDfdium  height  snd  goodly  proportionp,  large  o>  limb, 
and  with  rnddy-hroirn  romplexion,  he  was  etill  almost  in  the 
Tigor  of  manhood.  Hin  head,  bald  and  shining  at  the  crown, 
though  at  the  *idet>  were  utraggling  white  locks,  was  large  and 
well  modelled,  with  marxive  features,  thin  lips,  and  prominent 
evehrowB.  while  the   full,  round   chin,  clean  shaven,  as  was 


the  custom  wiili  liin  t  iuih.  In-tokened  unyit-idinf:  power  of  will. 
He  wa»  a  man  of  kindly  and  pyniiiatlietic  heart,  in  manner 
gentle  and  winning,  in  deportment  natural  and  graceful,  and 
not  least  among  lii*  gifts  was  a  sonorous  and  musical  voi*^, 
whose  accenU  vibrated  in  the  ear  with  pleasing  effect.  He 
had  llie  true  sclidUrly  sionp.  and  in  hi*  mien  and  features  wa« 
a  profoundly  nie<]itjiiiTe  expresnon. —  a  fitting  inramatinn  for 
the  great  soul  that  repowd  in  s<>ttle<l  calm  beneath. 

Heroes  of  different   tyjie  amoni;  llie  leading  spirit*  in  the 
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revolutionarf  movement  were  such  men  as  capbuns  Allende 
and  Aldama,  and  though  the  fame  of  all  others  was  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Hidalgo,  it  ia  but  just  that  their  meritn  and  patriot- 
ism should  he  fully  rect^nized. 

Ignacio  de  Allende,  the  ?on  of  a  Spanish  merchant,  was 
from  early  youth  fond  of  dangerous  sports  and  martial  exer- 


cises, being  conspicuous  for  liis  skill  in  horsemanship,  and 
often  distinguishing  himself  at  the  bull-fights  held  in  the  capi- 
tal, from  which  he  did  not  always  escape  unhurt.  He  was  an 
extremely  powerful  man,  strong  enough,  it  is  related,  to  hold 
back  a  bull  by  the  homs,  and  was  ever  ready  to  exert  his 
strength  for  the  protection  of  the  weak.  When  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  ho  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Queen's 
dragoons,  and  a  few  years  later,  being  stationed  at  tlie  military 
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encampment  established  br  Iturrigaray  at  Jalapa,  won  for 
himself  ttie  approbation  of  the  viceroy  by  hifi  soldierly  quali* 
tiet.  Allende  was  a  fine  lu(»king  and  gallant  soldier,  of  pleas- 
ing address  and  polished  manners,  one  whose  resolution  and 
perseverance  never  yielded  to  obstacles,  and  whose  daring  in 
the  field  had  often  exiosed  him  to  unnf*iH.*ssary  danger. 

The  general  plan  of  the  revolutionists  was  to  seize  almost 
simultaneously  the  richer  Spaniard^  and  th<'  authorities  of 
the  more  imi»ortant  towns,  and  then  K-  raiM*  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  This  was  to  Ik.-  accomplished  with  as  little  \iolence 
as  possible,  and  the  captives  were  to  U*  allowed  the  pri\nlege 
of  remaining  with  th<ir  families  or  of  leturning  t4»  the  penin- 
sula«  though  in  the  latter  case  their  piopf*rty  was  to  U*  con- 
fiscated for  the  U'nefit  of  the  pubhc  tieasury.  If  after  this 
coup  de  main  the  government  should  l^*  in  a  position  to  offer 
resistance,  Allende,  as  generalissimo.  xMi^  to  organize  the  revo- 
lutionary forces,  while  Hida]^<»  endeavored  to  enli«t  in  his 
cause  the  sym}>athies  of  the  clergy,  and  n{  those  among  the 
Spanish  Americans  who  w<^re  not  alread  •  disaffect^Kl. 

In  order  to  accomplish  tiieir  <le«iigns.  .Vliende  and  Aldama 
visited  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  otli^T  leadinir  eities.  while  Hidalgo 
rendered  good  st^rvice  at  VaIIa<iolid  tiud  <tuanajuato,  some 
twenty  leagues  north-westward  from  Quen'taro.  Several 
months  had  passed,  and  now  the  plan^  of  the  revolutionists 
were  almost  matured.  There  were  as  vt  t  no  signs  of  treach- 
ery, and  the  day  was  ap]K>int^Kl  on  winch  indej>endence  was 
lobe  proclaimed.  The  great  fair  at  an  Juan  de  los  Lagos 
in  Jalisco,  commencing  on  the  **ti.  <•:  l»»T#:jilN*r.  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity,  for  tiit-n-.  anipi  tie-  Slathering  crowds, 
the  leaders  couid  escaj>e  observaiioii.  and  concentrate  tlieir 
forces  without  detection 

But  the  government  was  already  aj  Mris<'d  of  these  events, 
for  one  of  the  revoluiionar>-  captain.*^  h.id  turned  traitor.  The 
measures  taken,  however,  were  not  v.  ry  <n*'rp»-tjc,  and  Hidalgo 
and  his  associates  received  tim«ly  wainins.  <>n  the  night  of 
8epieml>er  15th.  Allende  and  hih    .aaratlr-^  joined  the  curate 
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at  the  town  of  Dolores,  in  northern  Guanajuato,  where  the 
latter  now  combined  with  his  clerical  duties  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations, among  them  the  management  of  a  porcelain  factorr, 
and  informed  him  of  certain  arreats  that  had  been  made,  and 
of  the  discovery  of  their  plans.  After  listening  to  their  state- 
ments without  tbe  least  sign  of  emotion,  he  exclaimed:  "Action 


zMi 


or  GruiAJUATO. 


must  be  taken  at  once;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost."  He  then 
ordered  the  street  watchmen  to  be  called  in,  and  bade  them 
summon  a  party  of  workmen  from  the  factory,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  intention  of  raising  at  once  the  standard  of 
liberty.  The  party  then  rallied  forth,  and  liberating  the  pris- 
oners in  the  public  Jail,  took  captives  the  principal  Spaniards. 
Daybreak  was  now  approaching;  it  was  the  dawn  of  the 
sabbath,  and  Hidal)co  paused  the  church  bell  to  be  rung  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  u^ual.     The  townsfolk  gathered  in  front 
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of  tbe  door,  and  from  tlie  neifrhborixig  h:  cit'tidas,  farmers  and 
herdsmen,  mounted  or  on  foot,  a^fK-mMeJ  in  crowds  at  the 
Mnetnarv.  But  it  was  the  affairs  of  t}ii<>  worhl.  rather  than 
of  the  next,  that  claimed  their  attention. 

Xomass  was  said  that  momin^%  and  x\io  ciimte,  ah  he  entered 
his  pulpit,  gazed  on  the  M;a  of  uptuni«*<l  fates  with  deep  and 
reaming  solicitude.  *'  My  chihlren/'  hf  •*aid.  '•  this  day  comen 
to  us  a(>  a  new  dispensation.  An-  voii  Piidy  to  receive  it? 
Will  vou  l»e  frtf  "  Will  vou  niakt-  tli»-  •ilort  ti»  r<*t(»ver  from 
the  hated  Spaniard**  tin-  land^  H'lli  rj  fpnn  your  forefathers 
three  hundnMl  y^arp  apo?"  For  tli»-  la^-t  time  Hidalgo  ad- 
drensed  his  f)f»ck  as  their  pastor.  H'-nci  forth  he  would  he 
their  guide  to  liWrty.  and  woiiM  l«'a«l  ih«-iJi  in  jK-rson  to  battle 
and  to  viclor\-.  **To-<lav/'  l»e  continued,  "wt*  must  act.  The 
Spaniard*  ar»*  had  Mioiijrli  theijiM*lvf«.  hut  now  th«y  are  aliout 
to  forrender  us  and  our  fountry  t<'  th#*  Fn-nch.  Danger 
threatenfi  our  n-Iigion,  and  (>ppri*»isioii  «iur  honirs.  Will  you 
become  Xapolc«onV  slavcF,  or  will  you  as  j»a:ri««is  di-ffn<l  your 
religion  and  your  right*?*'  "Wr  will  <i#-.Vfjd  ih^'ni!"  shouted 
the  people.  "Viva  nucstra  Si'fuira  d«-  'MKiduiuji*':  niuera  el 
mal  gohienio;  uju^Tan  ii»s  gaihupint-*  !*'  I.i»i»g  l:vi(iiir  Lady 
of  Guadalup«".  J>^*ri^h  xhv  had  povtrnnj*-:.! .  jh  ri-h  :h#'  gachu- 
pines;  the  last  wor«i'lMinc  a  tvrui  «'f  iMiii*  :!.j«:  ;ii»pi.«ti  to  the 
Spaniard!*.  ••  Livt-,  th»rj.  "  was  Hpi.uw'"'^  "•  l*-.^'-  "'ii»d  follow 
TOur  curate,  who  has  fvi-r  watciicti  <»vr'  A-..:r  w«  lian-."  The 
err  had  gone  fortii.  th»«  «tri:t»  dr  iKiliiri-".  viiii.  lH'<anie  the 
watchword  of  Uw  rfVi»luti'»fii«ts.  Thus  «i:'.  tii*-  \*^'*r  and  down- 
trodden of  this  littif  l!j«i;:i!i  town  |»r«»  *.i:n.  Uw  :\;ture  inde- 
pendence of  a  gn*at  nation 

To  provide  thf:r  f  illitw*  r^  with  ami*"  \  i\*-  tin  crrat  dilbculty 

of  the  IradtTP.     Tin-  h-;i*' *  *»i*  tii»-  Mi..i. ;.»"•!•-  w.  r»*  s*'arche<i. 

« 

the  lanres,  madr  hy  th**  curat»-'s  opi*  r.  wi  r*  hrought  forth; 
the  Indian*  fc»'iz**d  thtir  nlacht•t4'^.  and  »!.<•*•  i<K«*»  hntl  noother 
weapons  Hupph«-d  th<*ni!*«'lv»-«  with  « \\\  •-  an  1  *::Tigf.  <>r  Ih»ws 
and  arrows.     «'>:*  nn-arm*  th«Ti-  wit-  i«-w     '»":•  .1:  San  Miguel 
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el  Grande  munitioa)  of  war  could  be  obtained,  and  thither 
Hidalgo  and  Allendei  marched  at  the  head  of  the  multitadei 
which  soon  numbered  about  4,000  men.  Some  attempt  was 
made  at  military  organization.  The  mounted  herdsmen  carry* 
ing  lances  were  foriiied  into  troops  of  cavalry;  the  Indians 
who  were  suitably  ar  med  represented  the  infantry,  and  in  the 
rear  was  a  miscellaneous  gathering,  including  many  women 
and  children. 

The  die  was  cast;  the  revolutionists  marched  onward  with- 
out sign  of  fear  or  hesitation.  There  was  no  lack  of  food,  and 
each  one  took  what  he  wanted.  The  maize  was  in  full  ear, 
and  haciendas  well  stocked  with  cattle  lav  on  the  line  of  route. 
As  they  passed  through  the  villages,  volunteers  swelled  their 
ranks,  and  many  Spaniards  were  added  to  the  number  of  the 
captives.  Approaching  San  Miguel,  Hidalgo  halted,  in  order 
to  surprise  the  town  at  nightfall.  A  picture  of  the  virgin  of 
Guadalupe  was  obtained,  and  raised  on  high  above  the  throng, 
amid  shouts  of  "'  Viv  \  nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe,  y  mueran 
los  gachupines ! "  Henceforth  this  painting  became  the  banner 
of  the  crusade,  and  *  yhile  it  waved  on  high,  emblem  of  peace 
and  intercession,  many  a  brave  deed  and  many  a  deed  of 
blood  was  committed  in  defence  of  those  rights  and  liberties 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
people  of  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  of  the  uprising  had  reached  San 
Miguel;  and  the  Spanish  residents,  aware  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  in  the  garrison,  assembled  in  arms  at  the 
municipal  buildings  for  self-defence.  At  dusk,  the  revolu- 
tionists entered  the  town,  and  were  received  with  deafening 
cheers  by  the  inhabi^nts,  while  bitter  denunciations  were 
hurled  against  the  Spaniards.  After  some  parley,  the  latter 
were  induced  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  Allende  assuring  them 
that  they  should  be  protected.  During  the  night,  however, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  the  populace  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  violence,  and  soon  became  xmcontrollable.   After 
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libermting  the  prisoners  in  the  jail,  thv  gathered  in  dense 
throngs  before  the  houses  in  the  SpaiiiR  quarter,  with  much 
aproar  and  cries  of ''Death  to  the  gacKpines!"  Doors  were 
battered  in,  dwellings  and  shops  were  phndered;  and  the  dis- 
order continued  until  Allende  rode,  SM>rd  in  hand,  through 
the  crowd,  threatening  the  offender*  witi  death.  Later  a  con- 
ference was  held,  to  which  the  principjilcitiiens  were  invited, 
for  the  purpofie  of  reftoring  tranquillity. 

On  the  iMh  of  St-pteniber,  Hidal>ro  h  <  his  forces  out  of  San 
Miguel,  having  firnt  appropriatc^d  th<'  uoiiey  in  the  public 
treasury,  and  all  tliat  could  he  found  »n  the  persons  of  the 
Spanish  captives.  Marching  through  ihamacuero,  and  San 
Joan  de  la  Vega,  on  the  21st  they  entercl  the  city  of  Celaya, 
where  the  revolutionista,  joined  by  tie  populace,  nxshed 
thitmgh  the  streets  and  broke  into  the  dwellings  of  the  Eu* 
ropeans,  casting  their  furniture  into  the  streets,  carrying  off 
all  articles  of  value,  and  wantonly  dt'stnving  the  remainder. 
Remonstrances  were  made  to  Hidalgo,  bit  without  effect,  for 
he  declared  that  such  license  was  nt*edc*i  to  weaken  his  foes, 
and  attract  partisans  to  the  revolutionar**  cause. 

In  taking  this  ground,  Hidalgo  has  Imcu  K*verely  censured; 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  extnuation.  He  claimed 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  nativfs  htd  l^een  unjustly  de- 
prived of  their  lands,  property,  and  rigl.iji.  und  that  the  wealth 
acquired  by  the  Spaniards  belonged  to  tno  il  ascendants  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  soil.  Robl>ery  lud  )«*^n  committed  by 
tlie  Castilians  in  wresting  their  domain  from  the  Mexicans, 
and  to  win  back  their  possessions  the  latt'-r  nmst  adopt  simi- 
lar measures.  Moreover,  such  was  thfir  onlv  resource,  for 
tbare  was  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  thi*  tro«»ps,  except  what 
could  be  taken  from  the  enemy.  Again,  the  customs  of  the 
times,  which  were  morv  barbarous  th»*n  than  now,  should  be 
considered.  These  views,  although  th«/  may  have  l>een  no 
justification  for  pillage  and  slaughtor.  wi»r**  ]n:t  in  practice  by 
the  revolutionistf^  throughout  the  War  of  InJfi»endence. 
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Before  Hidalgo'B^nttance  into  Celaya,  hia  foDoweis,  mun- 
bering  50,000  men,  poclaimed  him  captain-general  of  America, 
and  on  AUende  wasconferred  the  rank  of  lleutenant-geaeraL 

The  authority  of  he  former  was  recognized  by  the  muni- 
cipality; and  on  th  morning  of  the  23d  of  September,  the 
forces  of  the  revoIut3ni8ts  set  forth  toward  the  city  of  Guana- 
juato. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

FALL  OF  i;UAXA.irATO. 

The  province  of  Guanajuato  wu^  tlie  theatre  of  the  first 
tragic  evcniB  of  the  revolution,  and  uo  city  in  Mexico  i^uffered 
more  severely  than  did  itfl  capital.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  thiei  territory  was  inliabited  by  barbarous 
tribes,  living  on  the  produce  of  the  c  ha8»  ;  and  here  for  seventy 
years  the  Chichimecs  maintained  with  iK-r^istcnt  bravery  their 
right  to  the  soil,  until  peace  was  conclu'lctl,  on  condition  that 
Um  natives  should  be  supplied  with  f«»o«I  and  clothing,  and 
that  in  return  their  chieftains  should  Ivetp  in  subjection  the 
refractory. 

After  the  discovcrv  of  valuable  niiiit-s,  al»*'Ut  the  middle  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century,  Guanajuato  ])nis]M-ri<i  rapidly,  and  in 
1786|  when  intcndencias  were  fir^t  tMabli^in-.l,  l»ccamf  one  of 
tbe  principal  dinsions.  Meanwliilt-,  the  le«idiug  toirn  had 
been  raised  to  the  digxxity  of  a  ci:y,  a!id  ))rt'hi:ittd  with  a 
coat  of  arms,  its  progri'.<8  being  Bonn'.vhat  rtmarkablc.  A: 
tbe  opening  of  the  ninett-enth  ct-ntury.  ll|l♦^•  tii.m  l.^tKi  mines 
were  being  worked,  or  had  U'*n  «\r».ii>ti  i  :h«ri'  wore  110 
mills  and  *Mi\  othi-r  l»uiiding«.  wlur-  ll.v**  •  'i;niai»s  of  vrv 
were  tn*att*d  daily,  the  t«»tal  mnuUr  «•:*  ii.:i:.  r^  uml  uperaliveh 
being  e^timatinl  at  (♦.^^K*,  and  i-f  iiih.ii':i.int>  .*:  ti(>,l»L»0.  Nor 
were  the  agrieuhural  inil;i.«*irir*  «•:'  :).»  .i.^tr.  t  ::.  a  i»>s  flour- 
ishing comlition;  thrivinjr  »«' t'l'-nn  :it*  t^i:  .;  surrounded  by 
rich  pastUH'^  a:id  fitM«»  <^t  jmiiii.  •xt*  m  Iiml*  •»\'  r  hu:idr»-<l«i  of 
square  leapue>;  but  n(»w.  like  !li»-  il.i;'.  ••:"  •!•  >:rurti«in.  t^.ir  U\l 
OD  the  devoted  lity.  and  at  it.*:  ivmluMo:.  tlj*-  |M>puiation  was 
diminished  toO.^M"'  *<n;l<.  while  pra^•»  pr*  w  ii  x\n*  unfrt^|u«*nu«d 
streets,  and  Iioums  were  offered,  free  %>(  rmt,  to  all  who  would 
consent  \o  cv»eupy  them. 

When  newfe  wa«  received  of  lh«-  outbn-ak  ff  the  revolution, 
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the  intendeote,  Ria&o,  BUmmoned  the  people  to  arms;  tiie 
troops  were  mastered,  and  the  leading  citizens,  Beiziug  their 
weapons,  rushed  to  the  buildings  of  the  intendencia.  All  was 
confiisioQ  and  tenor;  the  stores  were  closed;  the  house-doors 
barred;  the  plazas  de8^^ted;  frightened  women  hurried  along 
the  thoroughfares;  and  horsemen,  galloping  at  fall  speed 
through  the  streets  with  orders  from  headquarters,  served  to 
increase  the  coDstemation. 

A  meeting  was  summoned,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
town  council,  the  prelates  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the  prin- 
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cipal  inhabitants.  After  some  consultation,  it  was  determined 
to  defend  the  city,  and  barricades  were  erected  at  the  entraoces 
of  the  principal  streetrt.  Spaniards  and  Creoles  assembled  in 
arms;  detachments  wore  posted  on  the  highways  leading  to 
Dolores  and  San  Miguel,  and  an  appeal  for  aid  was  sent  to 
Brigadier  Felix  Calleja,  in  command  of  the  troops  at  San 
Luia  PotOBi.  For  sii  days  defensive  measures  were  continued, 
and  still  no  enemy  appeared.     Meanwhile,  however,  the  energy 
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and  endurance  of  the  intendente  were  taxed  to  the  uttermoet, 
for  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  clatsee  was  becoming  con- 
stantly more  apparent  '*The  seeds  of  rebellion  spread/'  he 
writes  to  Calleja  on  the  26th;  ''security  and  confidence  are 
gone.  I  have  neither  rested  nor  undressed  myself  since  the 
17th,  and  for  the  last  three  days  have  not  slept  an  hour  at  a 
time."  The  task  of  sa\ing,  if  possible,  the  royal  treasury  and 
archives  increased  Riafio's  anxiety,  and  deeming  his  present 
arrangements  defective,  he  decided  to  retire  to  the  alhdndiga 
de  granaditap.  or  public  granar}'.  a  building  possessing  almost 
the  strength  of  a  fortification. 

The  alh6ndiga  de  granaditap.  which  became  no  less  famous 
in  the  annals  of  Mexico  than  did  the  Bastile  in  the  history  of 
France,  was  built  by  Riafio  for  the  ptorage  of  com  sufficient 
for  one  year's  consumption  in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  crops. 
A  massive,  oblong,  two-story  Piructure,  its  exterior  being  void 
of  ornament,  and  itp  lofty  solid  wallp  pierced  with  windows 
opening  into  the  nunjeroup  ptorerooniP.  it  was  the  only  strong- 
hold in  which  the  intendente  could  ho|>e  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion until  the  arrival  of  Calleja,  which  was  expected  within  a 
week.  On  the  night  of  the  24ih  were  secretly  conveyed  to 
this  building  the  royal  and  municipal  treasures  and  the 
archives  of  the  government  and  to^  n  council,  to  which  were 
added  a  large  quantity  of  merchandipe  and  valuables  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals,  the  entire  amount  of  property 
stored  in  the  alh6ndiga  l>eing  estimatt'd  at  lo.OOO.CiUO.  Tlie 
troops,  with  their  arms  and  amniunition.  were  then  removed 
from  the  barracks  and  outlying  {lostp;  the  barricades  were 
torn  down,  and  a  numl>er  of  Europeans  took  refuge  witliin  the 
walls  of  the  building. 

When  njoming  dawned,  the  unguarded  streets,  the  disa|>- 
paarance  of  the  barricadcp,  and  the  unoccupied  liarracks  gave 
warning  to  the  populace  that  they  were  now  left  to  protect 
themselves.  Fear  fell  on  all;  but  in  vain  did  the  people  en- 
deavor to  induce  Riafio  to  change  hip  purfiose.  He  bluntly 
declared  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  kiug,  he  should  remaiax 
29 
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with  the  troops  where  he  was,  while  as  for  the  city,  it  must 
defend  itself  as  best  it  could.  Daring  the  two  following  days 
the  alhdndiga  was  thoroughly  provisioned;  strong  barricades 
were  thrown  up  at  points  where  it  was  open  to  attack  from  the 
streets;  the  principal  gateway  was  closed  with  solid  masonry; 
iron  quicksilver  flasks  were  charged  with  gim- powder,  and 
converted  into  grenades,  and  messengers  were  again  de- 
spatched to  Calleja  informing  him  of  the  scarcity  of  arms,  and 
the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  troops. 

In  order  that  Riafio's  position,  and  the  mode  of  attack 
adopted  by  the  revolutionists,  may  be  clearly  understood,  a 
brief  description  of  Guanajuato  will  be  necessary.  Situated 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  hollow,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains,  its  location,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  was 
of  the  worst.  On  the  south  side  rose  the  hill  of  San  Miguel, 
while  toward  the  north  the  Cerro  del  Cuarto  extended  like  a 
wedge  into  the  city.  Even  in  the  plaza  there  were  few  level 
spots,  and  most  of  the  houses  were  built  on  slopes  so  steep 
that  the  floor  of  one  was  often  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  an- 
other. This  rugged  hollow  extended  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  village  of  Marfil,  a  league  distant,  the  entire  length 
being  occupied  by  workshops,  mills,  and  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  mining.  To  the  east  was  the  River  Guanajuato, 
at  this  point  a  mere  mountain  torrent,  sweeping  in  a  winding 
course  through  the  city,  and  uniting  with  the  Rio  de  la  Cata 
from  the  north-west.  Although  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
the  alhdndiga  was  so  close  to  the  Cerro  del  Cuarto  that  the 
houses  built  on  the  latter  were  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
street  and  a  plaza  not  more  thaii  twenty-five  yards  in  width. 
South-east  of  the  alhondiga  was  the  convent  of  Belen,  between 
them  being  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Mendizabal;  on  the 
south  and  west  were  the  extensive  workshops  and  premises  of 
the  hacienda  de  Dolores.  On  the  north  was  the  street  of  Los 
Pozitos,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  descent  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Cata,  which  was  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Subjoined  is 
a  plan  of  the  alhondiga  and  its  \ncinity,  accompanied  with 
explanations. 
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An  unnlt  ooold  be  made  from  toe  street  of  Lot  Poxitoi,  the 
hiU  of  MflDditibal,  or  the  aacent  from  the  Rio  de  la  Cata,  all 
tbeae  approaches  being  protected  by  barricades.  Riafio  did 
Dot,  biwever,  confine  hie  operations  to  the  a1h<5ndtga,  bat  in- 
claded  in  bts  line  of  defence  the  principal  boildinge  on  the 
hill  of  Meodixibal  and  the  hacienda  de  Dolores,  which  were 
protected  by  strong  walls  and  separated  from  the  government 
granary*  by  narrow  streets. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  September,  Hidalgo  ap- 
proached Guanajuato,  and  being  well  informed  of  tbe  condi- 
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tioo  of  affairs  in  the  city,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  intendente 
urging  a  peaceable  eurrender,  but  thnutcninp  war  to  the  knife 
in  caae  of  refusal.  After  consulting  wiili  hi*  ofhoert  and  men, 
Riafto  determined  to  &ghi,  and  at  one  made  disposition  of  his 
forces,  which  consisted  only  of  four  cniiipanies  of  the  prorin- 
dal  battalion,  and  one  of  civilians,  in  all  some  500  strong,  to- 
gether with  two  troop*  of  dragoon',  mustering  about  se\-enty 
sabres.  Ik-tachments  of  infaiitr>-  were  sutioned  on  the  roof 
of  the  alhiSniliga,  a  body  of  rt-sorvct  lioiiic  jwcted  within  the 
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building,  while  the  cavalry  were  drawn  np  inside  the  barrier, 
at  the  descent  to  the  Rio  de  la  Cata,  and  the  defence  of  the 
hacienda  de  Dolores  was  intrusted  to  a  party  of  ciyilians. 
During  these  preparations,  it  was  observed  that  the  surround* 
ing  heights  were  occupied  by  crowds  of  the  populace,  who 
seated  themselves  on  the  ground  and  looked  calmly  on  as  if 
at  a  bull-fight. 

Shortly  before  midday  Hidalgo's  army  appeared  in  sight, 
approaching  by  the  Marfil  road.  The  van  was  composed  of  a 
strong  body  of  Indians,  who,  armed  with  lances  and  clubs, 
bows  and  arrows,  advanced  along  the  causeway  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guanajuato,  and  crossing  the  bridge,  arrived  in  front  of  the 
barricade  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mendizabal.  Driven  back 
at  the  first  fire,  however,  they  took  up  a  position  on  the  Cerro 
del  Cuarto.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  formed  in  two  divisions, 
one  of  which  scaled  the  heights  of  San  Miguel,  and  entering 
the  city,  liberated  the  prisoners  iu  the  public  jail,  and  the 
other  was  drawn  up  in  support  of  the  van  on  the  Cerro  del 
Cuarto. 

The  city  was  now  in  possession  of  the  revolutionists,  and  as 
they  marched  through  the  streets  the  battle-cry  was  raised  by 
thousands  of  voices,  while  above  them  waved  the  banners  of 
the  virgin  of  Guadalupe.  The  miners  and  the  remainder  of 
the  populace  joined  the  followers  of  Hidalgo,  and  soon  all  the 
heights  which  commanded  the  alhdndiga  were  completely  oc- 
cupied, the  houses  in  its  front  being  filled  with  sharpshooters. 
Pistol  in  hand,  the  captain-general  rode  at  the  head  of  2,000 
mounted  men,  and  hastening  from  point  to  point,  made  his 
dispositions  for  the  attack. 

At  length  the  assault  began  in  earnest.  A  fire  of  musketry 
was  opened  on  the  besieged,  and  from  the  house  roofs  missiles 
were  rained  on  the  alhoudiga.  Dense  masses  of  Indians  at- 
tacked the  barricades,  and  though  volleys,  fired  at  close  range 
into  their  serried  ranks,  caused  fearful  carnage,  the  assailants 
did  not  vield  an  inch.  As  those  in  front  were  mown  down, 
their  places  were  supplied  by  others,  pressed  forward  by  the 
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weight  of  the  colnron,  and  thos  over  the  bodies  of  the  deitd 
asd  dying  the  contest  raged  without  intermission.  Mean- 
while a  party  stationed  at  the  barrier  in  the  street  of  Los 
Pontes  was  hard  pressed,  and  Riafio,  at  the  head  of  twentj 
men,  sallied  forth  to  their  support  Returning,  he  escaped 
unhurt  through  a  storm  of  missiles,  but  as  he  momited  the 
steps  of  the  aIh<Sndiga.  was  pierced  by  a  bullet  through  the 
brain,  and  his  body  drugged  lifeless  within. 

The  death  of  the  commander  spread  confusion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  liesicged,  and  soon  all  discipline  wai»  lost.  The  defend- 
ers at  the  barricades,  no  longer  able  to  hold  their  position, 
were  ordered  to  retire  to  the  alhc'mdiga,  and  its  ponderous 
gates  were  hastUy  closed,  leaving  outside  the  cavalry  and  the 
detachment  stationed  at  the  hacienda  de  Dolores.  The  former 
were  instantly  surrounded,  and  the  captain  and  many  others 
were  slain;  of  the  rest  a  few  escaped  in  the  crowd,  and  others 
joined  the  rankp  of  the  revolutioni«»tt.  The  roof  of  the  alh6n- 
diga  wa>  no  longer  tenable,  and  thc»*»c  who  held  it  were  driven 
below.  As  yet,  however,  there  wap  no  thought  of  surrender, 
and  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  af>sailant9.  who  thronged  the 
front  of  the  building,  were  r(»n§uinil\  tiiinned  by  the  fire  of 
the  besieged.  Presently  a  nuniU»r  of  miners,  protected  by 
huge  earthen  vesseh.  cre]»t  up  t<*  tht-  huihling.  and  with  the 
use  of  crow-bars.  attenjpt^Hl  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls. 
Failing  in  this  endeavor,  oiw  of  tlif  party  s^'l  fire  to  the  gates, 
and  as  they  gradually  yii  hieii  t<»  the  tianu^.  Major  Bersibal, 
who  was  now  in  comniaml.  drew  r.p  -urh  forces  as  he  could 
muster  to  resist  the  final  assault, 

lUTiile  the  fire  was  eating  its  way  into  the  gates,  the  be- 
siegers rushed  madly  against  them.  i»Ji'*y  \o  l»e  driven  back  by 
grenades,  hurled  rapidly  ujion  iht-m  fronj  the  windows,  each 
bomb,  as  it  exploded.  Ci»vering  the  ground  with  dead  and 
mangled  IxKlies. 

But  the  cinlians  wert*  now  in  a  state  of  panic  fear.  Some 
scattered  their  golci  among  the  raging  multitude.  As  well 
might  they  have  thrown  crumbs  to  famished  wol^wa\  fca  "m^x^ 
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not  all  the  treasures  of  the  alhdndiga  about  to  fall  into  their 
hands?  Some  threw  aside  their  arms  in  despair,  and  sought 
to  disguise  themselves;  some  cried  piteously  for  quarter,  and 
others  betook  themselves  to  prayer.  A  few  only  held  out  till 
the  last,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  yield.  Finally,  all  hope 
being  abandoned,  and  further  resistance  deemed  useless,  one 
of  the  officers  caused  a  white  Sag  to  be  hoisted  in  token  of 
surrender.  In  dense  crowds  the  revolutionists  again  surged 
forward,  but  the  intendente's  son,  Gilberto  Riailo,  ignorant  of 
what  had  been  done,  still  plied  them  with  the  deadly  grenades. 
Thereupon  the  assailants  were  beside  themselves  with  fury;  all 
over  the  city  was  heard  the  roar  of  the  frenzied  multitude  as 
they  raised  the  cry  of  Treachery!  treachery!  and  orders  were 
given  to  kill,  and  spare  not.  Against  the  still  burning  gates 
they  threw  themselves,  overturning  them,  and  swarming  across 
the  blazing  debris  at  the  entrance.  They  were  received  with 
a  deadly  volley,  fired  at  point-blank  range  by  BerzabaPs  mus- 
keteers,  strewing  the  ground  with  their  dead;  but  surging 
onward,  the  human  wave  overwhelmed  this  feeble  band,  and 
the  major,  with  a  few  survivors,  made  his  last  stand  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  court-yard. 

The  struggle  was  brief.  Officers  and  men  were  soon  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  pavement;  the  standard-bearers  fell,  and  Berzi- 
bal,  grasping  the  colors  in  his  left  hand,  faced  his  assailants 
alone,  parrying  their  lance  thrusts  with  his  sword.  At  length, 
pierced  with  a  dozen  weapons,  he  sank  exhausted  to  the 
ground,  still  clasping  with  his  dying  clutch  the  royal  stan- 
dard. The  victors  then  rushtKi  forward  through  all  parts  of 
the  building,  slaughtering  without  mercy  or  discrimination. 
Even  those  who  had  surrendered  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
civilians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  their  own  dwellings  were 
dragged  forth  and  ruthlessly  butchered.  Above  the  din,  shots 
were  still  heard  in  the  alhdndiga,  as  here  and  there  some  vie- 
tim  dearly  sold  his  Ufc^;  but  fainter  and  fainter  grew  these 
sounds,  until  presently  they  ceased.  Then,  for  a  brief  space, 
was  beard  the  dull,  heavy  thud  of  the  death-blow;  and  then 
aU  was  still;  resistance  was  at  au  end 
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The  carnage  over,  the  a]h6ndiga  was  given  np  to  pillage. 
From  the  dead  and  dying  were  torn  their  clothes  and  valua- 
bles; the  storerooms  were  ransacked  and  the  treasures  carried 
off,  the  spoilers  fighting  among  themselves  for  the  spoils.  In 
all  parts  of  the  court-yard,  singly  or  in  heaps,  lay  human 
bodies,  some  of  them  horribly  mangU'd.  Nude,  distorted 
forujs  lay  stretched  on  heaps  of  mnize.  saturated  with  blood, 
aiitl  on  piles  of  silver  bars  dyed  crimson;  over  pavements  slip- 
ptry  with  gore,  blood-staimKl  ruflians  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  tlnir  i»lunder,  and  froui  all  quarters  were  heard  the 
hoarse  shouts  and  savage  oaths  of  the  multitude,  whose  grati- 
fication resembled  that  of  a  beast  of  prey  as  it  tears  ita  victim 
limb  from  limb,  and  scatters  around  the  quivering  fragments. 

When  the  combat  ceased,  orders  were  given  to  conduct  to 
the  public  jail  the  few  prisoners  whose  lives  had  been  spared. 
Naked,  wounded,  and  bound  with  c(»rds.  they  were  dragged 
or  driven  through  the  streets,  with  insults,  blows,  and  threats 
of  death,  some  of  them  dying  on  th*.'  way  and  others  perish- 
ing in  prison.  GiU>erto  Itiafio  was  jK-miitted  to  retire  to  a  pri- 
vate dwelling,  where  a  few  dayt  latr-  he  died  of  his  wounds. 
Among  the  slain  were  most  of  the  pnnoijial  citixens,  and 
youths  U'longing  to  the  first  fan.ili*  ^  of  (tuanajuato.  As  to 
the  numKr  of  victims,  there  are  n(»  n- liable  data,  but  it  proba- 
bly exceeded  (»C»C»»  including  soldier?  and  civilians,  while  of 
the  r<»volutionists.  there  fell  not  le«s  than  2,5(»0,  of  whom  manv 
were  trampled  to  death. 

In  the  capture  of  the  alhondiga.  no  mihtary  tactics  were  dis- 
played. IIidalgv»*s  di?j>o5ition<  Ci>nMSte<l  merely  of  general  di- 
rections to  occupy  the  commanding  heights,  and  after  the  first 
attack  the  leaders  had  little  control  over  their  follower!,  who 
were,  in  f.iCt.  little  better  than  an  amKnl  nx.b  Yet,  though  most 
of  them  fought  for  the  fir«t  time  in  their  lives,  they  displayed 
all  the  vaK»rof  veteran  irooj»«.  and  )u>twith!>tanding  their  ex- 
cesses, there  wen*  not  wanting  in«tani'e«  of  self-sacrifice  and 
true  heroism.  If.  at  the  pipht  of  Mdol— their  own  blood  and 
that  of  their  comrades. —  thev  Itecame  fur  the  moment  demoos 
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incarnate,  this  is  no  more  than  has  happened  to  other  in- 
furiated multitudes,  even  within  the  life-time  of  the  present 
generation.  As  an  instance  of  the  recklessness  displayed  by 
the  revolutionists,  it  is  related  that  one  of  them  seized  a 
grenade  thrown  down  from  the  alhdndiga,  and  attempted 
to  tear  out  the  lighted  fuse  with  his  teeth.  The  bomb  ex- 
ploded, blowing  him  to  pieces.  "  It  matters  not,"  exclaimed 
his  comrades;  "there  are  thousands  more  at  his  back !" 

When  victory  declared  for  the  assailants,  those  who  had 
passively  looked  on  from  the  surrounding  heights  swarmed 
into  the  city  to  join  in  the  plunder.  No  sooner  had  the  al- 
hdndiga  been  stripped  of  its  treasures  than  a  general  on- 
slaught was  made  on  the  European  quarter.  During  the 
night,  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  pillage,  riot,  and  dev- 
astation were  unchecked.  Above  the  roar  of  human  voices 
were  heard  the  blows  of  axes  and  crowbars,  the  rending  of 
timbers,  and  the  crash  of  falling  houses.  In  the  mills  and 
workshops  the  precious  metals,  quicksilver,  and  implements 
were  seized  and  the  machinery  destroyed,  while  merchan- 
dise of  every  description  was  carried  away  from  the  stores. 
Bales  of  cambric  and  of  cloth,  sacks  of  cacao,  and  barrels 
of  spirituous  liquor  were  rolled  into  the  streets,  and  sold  to 
any  who  would  purchase  them  for  whatever  they  would  bring, 
some  of  the  Indians  bartering  ounces  of  gold  for  a  few  reales 
to  the  men  of  Guanajuato,  who  declared  them  to  be  merely 
copper  medals. 

Drunken  men  arrayed  themselves  in  the  stolen  garb  of  their 
victims,  and  staggered  along  the  streets  barefooted,  though  ar- 
rayed in  bright  uniforms  and  with  embroidered  coats.  The  iron 
railings  of  the  balconies  were  torn  from  houses  and  the  gratings 
from  windows.  At  night  the  streets  were  lighted  with  smoking 
torches,  around  which  human  beings  yelled  and  gesticulated 
in  every  stage  of  intoxication.  In  vain  did  Hidalgo  attempt 
to  stay  the  disorder.  His  proclamations  were  unheeded,  and 
the  rioters  ceased  only  when  nothing  remained  to  be  plun- 
dered.   Then^  indeed,  the  scene  was  pitiful.     The  streets  were 
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covered  with  dtbria,  — with  the  wreck  of  ftirnittire  and  dtxa- 
aged  tnerchandinc;  thousands  of  families  were  hopelessly 
rained;  silence  reigned  within  the  bare  walls  of  the  deserted 
booses,  and  the  curse  of  the  destroring  angel  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  the  fair  city  of  Guanajuato. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

HIDALGOS    MARCH   TOWARD   MEXICO. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  viceroy  gave  little 
heed  to  the  matter,  believing  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
passing  tumult;  but  when,  day  by  day,  he  was  informed  of 
Hidalgo's  progress,  and  of  the  defection  of  the  provincial 
troops,  he  began  to  realize  the  serious  nature  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. His  position  was  in  truth  a  difficult  one;  but  he  now 
applied  himself  with  all  his  energy  to  the  task  of  holding  the 
country  to  its  allegiance.  At  this  date  there  were  no  European 
troops  in  Mexico,  the  combatants  on  either  side  being  sons  of 
the  soil;  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  government  was  con- 
fronted. 

The  total  number  of  men  at  the  disposal  of  Venegas  did  not 
exceed  10,000  or  12,000,  and  the  rank  and  file  were  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  mestizos,  mulattoes,  and  other  castes. 
These  troops,  forming  the  regiments  of  the  line  and  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  though  commanded  mainly  by  Spaniards, 
were  to  a  great  extent  officered  by  Creoles.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  matter  for  surprise  that,  considering  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  and  their  doubtful  loyalty,  the  viceroy  was  somewhat 
anxious  as  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

His  first  measure  was  to  despatch  to  Queretaro  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  its  protection;  but  in  doing  so  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  capital  almost  without  garrison.  To  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  latter,  regiments  of  infantry  were  withdrawn 
from  other  towns;  two  battalions  were  formed  from  the  sailors 
and  marines  on  board  the  men-of-war  hnng  at  Vera  Cruz;  the 
volunteers  of  Ferdinand  VII.  were  mustered  into  service,  and 
a  corps  of  500  lancers  was  raised  by  Yermo  from  the  laborers 
on  his  estates.      Meanwhile  the  commandants  at  the  cities 
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of  OomdAlajara  and  San  Luis  Potoei  were  organixing  addi- 
tkmal  brigades. 

But  militarr  operations  were  not  the  only  means  to  be  em« 
ployed  in  crushing  the  rebellion.  Rewards  were  offered  by 
the  goremment  for  the  death  or  capture  of  Hidalgo,  AUende, 
and  Aldama,  all  of  whom  were  excomiuuiiicated  h\  the  church 
with  the  usual  anathemas.  Hidalgo  was  cited  to  ap])ear  be- 
lore  the  inquisition,  and  charged  with  heresy  and  a|>ostasy; 
from  the  pulpit  he  was  denounced  as  a  nii»nst«r  of  c\nl,  while 
tlie  royal  university  of  Mexico  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
nerer  yet  received  the  degree  of  doct(»r  from  that  institution. 

Ko  means  were  sjmred  that  would  tend  to  prejudice  the 
cause  of  the  revolutionists.  The  l»i6hoj>s  and  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clerg}*  issued  exlmrtations.  representing  in  the 
darkest  colors  their  deeds  and  ]>ur)>ose.  The  archbishop  pub- 
lished edicts  and  pastorals:  olhcials  and  ]»uliticianB,  learned 
docton  of  the  law  and  learned  dtniors  of  thwilogy.  poured 
forth  on  them  the  bitterest  dtnunciations.  and  the  press  teemed 
with  abuse  in  prose  and  doggerel  v*Tse.  At  the  same  time 
the  governors  of  provinces  and  oiln^r  authorities  were  urged  to 
express  their  loyalty,  and  to  denounce  tlu  revolt,  while  the 
Indians  were  conciliated  hv  a  nMuissi(»n  of  tribute,  and  bv 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

These  proceedings  were  not  without  etlect:  the  heaviest 
blow  sustained  by  the  rcvolutioinst*  iH'inj:  dealt  by  the  inqui- 
sition and  the  church.  Tlu  brand  of  heresy  stan*fii-<i  on 
their  leaders,  tin*  ban  of  tlu  greater  exconmiunication.  and 
the  dread  that  the  sa uu-  appalling  fate  mi^ht  ovcrtak<-  them- 
selves,  all  working  on  the  mind*-  of  a  jw**j»h*  devoutly  attached 
to  their  faith,  d»*trrred  for  a  tinit  the  disatbctid.  Hidalgo  fully 
recognized  that  hv  must  tight  with  otlier  wcai^Kn^  than  those 
used  on  the  battle-tield.  and  a  few  wttks  later  ht»  cause<l  to 
be  poblished  in  the  city  of  (.luadahnar.i.  which,  jiad  then  fallen 
into  his  power,  a  re)>ly  to  the  ciTati«»n  of  thi*  inquisition.  He 
solemnly  declan*d  that  hi-  had  n<  vrr  dfjurted  from  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  Catholic   faith;    hf   nbuttctl  \\\v  iLCC>\%K\\oicv  ^\ 
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hereay;  pointed  out  the  evils  which  oppreased  the  people  of 
Mexico;  and  called  on  them  to  shake  off  their  fetters,  and 
appoint  a  congress  which  should  dictate  to  all  beneficent  and 
diacriminating  lawa.  He  ordered  the  emancipation  of  slATes 
under  penalt;  of  death  to  their  owners;  released  the  people,  of 
whatever  caste,  from  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  thus  hj  bis 
policj  succeeded  in  counteracting  to  a  great  extent  the  meas- 
ures to  which  his  opponents  had  resorted. 

After  restoring  order  at  Guanajuato,  and  proriding  for  the 
wants  of  his  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  afterward  released, 
the  captain-general  turned  his  attention  to  the  organization 
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and  equipment  of  his  army.  As  yet  his  troops  were  armed 
only  with  the  rudest  weapons.  Attempts  at  the  manufacture 
of  hand-mortars  from  quicksilver  fiasks  had  failed,  as  had 
also  experiments  in  the  casting  of  cannon  and  the  fabrication 
of  cannon  &om  wood.  Although  Hidalgo's  treasury  now  con- 
tained more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  most  of  it  was  in 
silver  bars,  and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  mint  The 
work  of  constructing  the  machinery  and  preparing  the   dies 
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was  completed  on  the  2ath  of  November,  almost  the  very 
day  on  which,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  royalists  under 
Calleja  recaptured  the  city. 

Fully  aware  of  the  preparationg  being  made  by  Calleja  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  the  fact  that  Quer^taro 
was  prepared  to  resist  attack,  Hidalgo  resolved  to  march  on 
Valladolid,  and  on  the  10th  of  Octol>er  set  forth  in  that  direc- 
tion with  the  main  bodv  of  his  forces.  M'hen  the  authorities 
heard  of  the  danger  which  threatened  their  city,  they  were 
undecided  as  to  their  rourt^e  of  a<*ti(»n.  and  the  more  so  because 
tbey  found  themselves  without  a  governor,  or  even  a  military 
leader.  At  first  some  show  was  made  of  preparation  for  de- 
fence; but  on  the  apprcmcli  of  Hidalgo  all  thought  of  resist- 
ance vanished,  and  many  of  the  Europeans  departed  at  once 
for  the  capital. 

The  vanguard  of  the  revolutionists  reached  the  suburbs  of 
Valladolid  without  opposition,  and  two  days  later  the  captain- 
general  came  up  in  person  at  ti)e  head  of  60AKX)  men.  Here 
be  was  joined  by  several  well  armed  and  disciplined  battalions, 
and  to  his  supply  of  cannon,  consisting  of  two  bronze  and  two 
wooden  guns,  more  dangerous  probably  to  his  followers  than 
to  the  foe«  were  added  several  pieces  of  artillerv.  Alreadv  he 
had  decided  to  march  on  the  capital,  and  at  once,  for  Calleja's 
preparations  were  almost  completed.  On  the  20th  of  OctoWr 
be  put  his  men  in  motion  toward  Mexico.  Near  the  town  of 
Acambaro  he  held  a  re\new  of  his  forces  and  divided  them 
into  regiments  of  infantr}-  and  cavalry,  each  1.000  strong. 
At  a  council  of  the  principal  ofhcers,  he  was  proclaimed  gen« 
eralissimo,  while  on  Allende  was  ('onfem*d  the  rank  of 
captain-general,  and  Aldama  and  others  were  appointed  lieu- 
tenants-general. 

To  oppose  HidalgoV  hosts,  Vvnegas  had  aliout  T.OuO  men  at 
his  disposal;  and  when  news  was  rei^ivfd  of  his  advance,  he 
placed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Trujillo  in  c  harge  of  a  strong  corps 
of  obeervation.  with  orders  if  possible  t*»  arrest  the  advance  of 
the  revolutionists.     The  choice  was  a  mo!<t  unfortunate  one. 
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for  the  colonel  possessed  aeither  the  respect  nor  esteem  of 
those  around  him.  As  a  man  his  followers  hated  him;  as  a 
soldier  ther  held  him  in  contempt;  and  as  a  military  com- 
mander his  career  was  marked  with  cruelty  and  treachery. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  Mexico  a  young  lieutenant  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  the  capital  of  Slichoacan,  driven 
thence  by  the  approach  of  the  revolutionists.  His  name  was 
Agustin  Iturbide,  a  man  destined  hereafter  to  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolutionary  drama.     A  native  of  ValladoUd 
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and  of  distinguished  parentage,  he  was  intrusted,  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  with  the  management  of  one  of  his  father's 
haciendas;  but  soon  afterward  was  appointed  ensign  in  a  pro- 
vincial battalion  of  infantry-,  and  thenceforth  adopted  the 
military'  profession.  The  first  historical  mention  of  him  occurs 
in  the  official  journal  of  September  21,  1S08,  where  he  is  com- 
mended for  his  zeal  in  offering  support  to  the  government  after 
the  depoeal  of  Iturrigaray.  Before  taking  the  field,  Hidalgo 
invited  Iturbide  to  join  his  cause,  promising  to  promote  him 
to  high  command.  The  offer  was  refused;  and  when  the  for- 
mer drew  near  to  Vnlladolid,  the  lieutenant,  seeing  no  pros- 
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pect  of  A  nicceuful  defence,  set  forth  for  Mexico  with  seventy 
tneo  of  hit  regiment  whose  loyalty  reiuained  un^liakcD.  Ob- 
tuniog  permi»non  to  join  TrujilloE  command.  h«  entered 
vpOD  a  career  which  in  some  respects  was  the  most  remarkable 
ID  the  annals  of  the  rerolution. 

Arriving  at  Toluoa,  Trujillo  cctu  forward  a  detachment  to 
Mice  the  bridge  of  San  IleniaW,  nnd  opt-rate  Wtwi-en  it  and 
Ixtlahoaca.  where  Hidalgo  had  arrivid.  On  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  royalist  leader  odvanced  wiih  the  main  Inxly  for  the 


jnrpone  of  attacking  the  rtvohitiotiiets:  at  the  la:t«?r  point:  but 
meeting  bis  adranct-d  guard  in  full  tlight.  and  hearing  that  the 
generalissimo  was  approaching  with  a!l  iii,*  forct-s.  he  ftll  buck 
OD  the  town  of  Li-rnia.  On  th*-  fnii-iwinp  dr>y  iii  enemy  aj- 
peared  in  sight,  ami  Trujiilo,  mspciiing  tiia*.  hi»  npju-n. nt  wa-^ 
marrbing  toward  the  hridp'-  of  Ateiij:ii.  with  a  view  to  iKcnpy- 
ing  the  Santiago  r»;id.  and  thu$  t  ntiing  off  )i>  r*-irtut.  gave 
instructions  to  guard  tlmi  point  and  d.--troy  the  l'ridp>'.  Thf 
order  was  not  carried  out,  hnwevir.  and  on  tin-  '-.'tii  Allende 
carried  the  position  and  g.iin.-d  i-i'i';i!i>ioii  ol'  thf  ro.fl 

Ueanwhile  Hidalgo  w:l^  nmn  iim^'  mi  I>  rn.a.  arid.  tltn.-aienf<i 
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in  flank  and  rear,  TnijUlo  was  compelled  to  retreat  toward  the 
capital.  Reaching  the  Monte  de  las  Cruces  only  half  an  hour 
in  advance  of  the  revolutionists,  he  was  joined  by  a  consider- 
able re-enforcement,  among  thein  being  a  party  of  Yermo's 
lancers;  and  though  his  entire  force  mustered  less  than  3,000 
men,  he  resolved  to  accept  battle.    The  position  was  a  strong 
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A.  Intuitry  ol  th«  ror>l  u 


F.  luutiealtmopi  on  Ih*  much. 


one,  but  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  commanded  on  the 
south  by  thickly  wooded  hills,  and  by  the  heights  skirting  the 
Toluca  road. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  oOlh  the  action 
commenced  with  skirmishing  between  the  royalist  cavalry  and 
guerilla  bands  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the  revolu- 
ti<mis(s.  At  ele\'en  the  column  of  attack,  thanked  and  sup- 
ported by  cavalry,  and  with  the  artillery  in  front,  appeared  in 
sight  on  the  Toluca  road.  Trujillo  placed  hia  field-pieces  in 
such  a  position  as  to  enfilade  the  approach,  but  screened  from 
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light  by  brmnches  of  trees;  while  Yermo's  lancers,  under  Cap- 
tain Antonio  Bringas,  support^fd  by  two  companies  of  infantry, 
were  placed  in  ambush  on  a  wooded  height  at  some  distance 
from  the  left  flank.  The  centre  he  held  under  his  own  com- 
mand, with  Jos^  de  Mendfvil  in  front,  covering  his  position. 

Hidalgo  had  left  the  dispositions  for  battle  in  the  hands  of 
Allende,  who  made  preparations  to  surround  Tnijillo,  while 
his  attention  was  diverted  bv  the  attack  on  his  centre.  For 
this  purpose,  strong  detachments  of  the  l>est  armed  Indians, 
both  foot  and  horse,  were  sent  by  long  detours  to  take  p^isses- 
sion  of  the  heights  commanding  Trujillo's  flanks,  and  a  force 
of  3,000  men  occupieil  the  road  to  Mexico  in  the  enemy's  rear. 
A  select  body  of  1,200  of  the  In-st  disciplined  troops,  in  charge 
of  Aldama,  was  also  deployed  on  the  right  flank,  out  of  range 
of  Trujillo's  artiller}*,  and  op]x>8ite  the  ]K>int  where  Bringas 
lav  in  arnhnsh. 

Mlien  the  attacking  column  came  witliiu  close  range,  Tru- 
jillo  opened  on  them  with  gra})e  and  canister  from  his  maskufi 
batteries,  and  with  such  deadly  eflV-ct  that  tlje  undisciplined 
masses  in  front  were  driven  back  in  confusion  on  the  n  g\ilars. 
The  latter,  however,  held  their  ground  and  replied  with  artil- 
lery, a  brisk  fire  being  maintained  along  the  front  of  lK)th 
armies,  from  which  the  assailants  suffered  considerable  lose. 
Perceiving  that  he  could  hiAA  the  enemy's  centre  in  check,  the 
royalist  commander  ordered  Hringns  to  attack  them  in  flank, 
while  Iturbide  wa«i  sei»t  with  a  fone  of  infantry  to  orcupy  a 
steep  wooded  height  at  some  di.*(tanee  from  Tnijillo*s  right. 

Bringas  charges!  with  great  inijH'tuo>iity:  hut  after  a  fierce 
struggle  bis  men  were  re]iulsed,  thrir  commander  falling 
mortally  wounde<i.  Nor  was  Trujillu  niore  suce••l«^ful  in  his 
manceuATe  on  the  right.  AUende  ha«l  ;»lrea«ly  marked  the 
importance  of  the  ]»osition  on  which  Iturhiile  was  marching, 

and  uniKiticed  bv  the  rovali!«ts  had  taken  iK^sseKMoii  of  it  in 

•  •  • 

person  with  a  force  of  infantry  and  c»ne  pin-e  of  onlnantv. 
Thns  when  the  latter  had  hini(»st  rea<  Ih-^I  the  summit,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  i*onfrontcd  by  thr  enemy,  and  a  hrisk 
JO 
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encounter  followed,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  revolutioniBts. 
The  repulse  of  Bringas'  forces,  however,  caused  the  royalist 
commander  to  recall  Iturbide,  whereupon  Allende  rallied  his 
men  and  took  possession  of  the  height. 

Trujillo  was  now  completly  surrounded,  and  his  position  was 
becoming  hopeless.  On  his  right  was  Allende;  on  his  left  was 
Aldama,  now  strongly  re-enforced,  and  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery placed  in  a  commanding  position;  in  rear,  a  large  body 
of  troops  was  posted  on  his  line  of  retreat,  and  in  front  Men- 
diWl,  who  was  severely  wounded,  could  no  longer  maintain  his 
post.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  enemy 
had  approached  so  near  to  Trujillo*8  left  that  the  combatants 
were  within  speaking  distance.  At  this  juncture  the  royalist 
commander  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  has  forever  branded 
his  name  with  infamy.  Believing  themselves  masters  of  the 
field,  the  victors  invited  the  foe  to  join  their  cause;  and  so 
favorably  were  they  heard  that  Trujillo  was  thrice  induced  by 
his  officers  to  hold  parley  with  them  in  front  of  his  line  of 
infantry.  Meanwhile  hostilities  ceased.  Friendly  and  spe- 
cious were  the  words  used  by  the  leader,  and  at  each  confer- 
ence the  revolutionists,  gathering  in  crowded  ranks  around 
their  spokesman,  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

Now  did  the  fate  of  Mexico  hang  in  the  balance,  for  if 
Hidalgo  had  received  an  accession  to  his  ranks  of  nearly  3,000 
disciplined  troops,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  cause  would  have  been  successful.  But  at  the 
third  parley,  Trujillo,  having  enticed  the  unsuspecting  foe  close 
up  to  the  points  of  his  bayonets,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  fire.  In  an  instant  sixty  of  the  revolutionists  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground,  the  victims  of  his  perfidy;  and  infu- 
riated by  this  act  of  treachery,  their  comrades  at  once  renewed 
the  conflict. 

The  royalists  held  their  ground  for  two  hours  longer,  when, 
after  losing  one  third  of  liis  force  in  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding many  of  his  best  officers,  Trujillo  resolved  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  enemy  posted  in  his  rear.     There  was, 
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indeed,  no  other  alternative  except  to  surrender,  and  under  the 
ctrcumstanceft,  capitulation  would  probably  have  been  followed 
by  a  general  butchery.  Abandoning  his  cannon,  he  put  him« 
•elf  at  the  head  of  his  choicest  regiment,  and  followed  by  the 
remainder  in  close  column,  n*gained  thv  Santiago  road  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  on  the  following  day  arri>nng  at  the  capi- 
tal Here,  as  there  were  none  to  contradict  him,  his  defeat 
was  made  to  appear  a  vfctory,  and  a  medal  was  iM«ued  in  c*om- 
uienioration  of  his  glorious  achievementi<.  and  of  the  success  of 
the  roval  arms. 

Although  Hidalgo  remaineil  maMer  of  the  field,  the  victory 
waa  dearly  purchased.     For  the  first  time  the  revolutionists 

had  confronted  any  considerable  force  of  rovalists.  and  the 

•  * 

reault  was  far  from  encouraging.  Their  losses  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Trujillo's  estimate,  to  *J,(K)0  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  including  deserters,  Mere  estimated  by  other  authorities 
at  a  much  higher  figure.  The  Indians  were  terror-Ktricken  at 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  the  deadly  eflfect 
of  which  they  witnessed  for  the  firt^t  time;  and  even  disciplined 
regiments  were  dismayed  at  the  ritubl»orn  resistance  offered  by 
a  handful  of  men  against  ovenvhelming  numbers.  Thus,  when 
on  the  morning  after  the  %ictory  Hidalgo  arrivtHl  at  the  village 
of  Cuajimalpa,  where  during  the  retreat  the  rear  guard  of  the 
royalists  had  repulsed  hi^  cavalry  alni*ij»t  without  effort,  there 
be  halted,  and  for  three  duvh  remained  inactive,  though  urged 
bv  AUende  to  inareh  at  once  on  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  tliroughoul  the  capital  fi»reUKlings  of  evil  were 
not  diminished  by  the  reapjK'aranre  of  tht  royalist  commander. 
who.  with  all  his  bra^gadtK  i(».  had  returned  with  but  a  rem- 
nant of  his  forces,  (^uanajuato  had  falK-n,  Vallad(»Ii<l  had 
•nrrendered.  an«l  now  Mrxiro  was  thnatene<l.  Un  tije  last 
dav  of  C)cloU»r  the  e.xeiiemcnt  was  intense,  and  ever%'  cloud 
of  dust  was  thought  U\  herald  the  coming  <»f  the  foe.  Tnasur\» 
and  jewelry  were  conreale^i;  men  ^vrv  {uinir-ftricken  and 
amazed:  women  U*^ged  for  asylum  in  tin  nunneries,  and  evi*n 
the  riceroy  prt»pus<-d  to  se<'k  refuge  in  \*era  Crui.  liut  the 
hours  passed,  and  n<»  enemy  appeared. 
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Now  sorely  the  opportunity  had  come;  but  where  was  the 
man?  Hidalgo  was  not  a  professional  soldier:  he  was  not  even 
a  soldier  at  all;  nor  did  he  pretend  to  be.  He  waa  not  even  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  worked  neither  for  fame,  nor  power, 
nor  money,  but  merely  to  aid  his  country  in  its  progress 
toward  independence,  though  the  full  glory  of  the  triumph  he 
never  expected  to  see.  Yet  he  would  do  what  he  could,  and 
for  hia  cause  would  cheerfully  give  up  his  life.  More  than 
once  had  he  offered  to  surrender  his  command  in  favor  of 
Allende;  but  in  the  curate  of  Dolores  and  in  no  other  would 
the  multitude  trust. 

>[exico  lay  at  hia  feet,  the  city  of  the  Montezumas,  the  city 
of  Cortes,  a  prize  that  would,  perhaps,  have  tempted  a  more 
ambitioua  or  resolute  commander;  but  in  the  capital  were  men, 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  while  in  the  ranks  of  the  revola- 
tiouists  were  few  disciplined  regiments.  To  win  the  battle  of 
Las  Cruces  against  a  mere  handful  of  royalists  had  cost  him 
2,000  lives,  and  what  would  be  the  sacrifice  should  he  attempt 
to  follow  up  his  hard-won  victory"?  Moreover,  at  this  juncture 
a  despatch  from  the  viceroy  waa  intercepted,  in  which  were 
instructions  to  Calleja  to  put  his  troops  at  once  in  motion;  and 
Calleja,  a  veteran  officer,  who  had  aerved  as  lieutenant-colonel 
under  Revilla  Gigedo,  was  already  on  hia  march  from  San 
Luis  Potosf.  Thus  it  waa  that  no  enemy  appeared  in  sight  of 
the  capital,  and  after  three  days'  inaction  at  Cuajimalpa,  the 
generalissimo  gave  orders  to  retreat. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Calleja  del  Rey,  the  futun*  %'iceroy  of  Mexico, 
hmd  served  as  an  ensign  during  tlie  dictafstroup  expedition 
againut  AlgierF.  in  t)ie  reign  of  CiuirleF  III.  Accomiianying 
Rcrilla  Gigedo  to  New  Spain  in  1789,  his  a>»ility  and  faithful 
•ervices  had  already  won  for  liini  the  approbation  of  the  Biz 
vicerovf  who  preceded  Venegas. 

Breaking  camp  on  the  24tli  of  October,  lie  Fet  forward  for 
Dolores,  where,  Wing  joined  by  the  forces  of  Colonel  Flon.  he 
foand  at  his  disposal  alMuit  7.<Kir»  men.  with  eight  pieces  of 
urtillerT.  Hi<<  intention  wa^  to  march  on  the  capital  by  way 
of  Ac^imbaro  and  Toluca,  following  in  the  trark  of  the  revolu- 
tionists; but  lieing  diverted  by  a  rumon-d  insurgent  attack  on 
Qoeretaro,  he  rea(*htHl  that  city  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
of  Las  Cruces. 

Again  changing  his  route,  be  arrived  at  Arroyo  Zarcoon  the 
6th  of  NovemWr:  meanwhilt-  IIi<hilgo*s  fon-ef.  following  tin* 
line  of  route  bv  which  thev  had  aclvanced.  were  now  at  Ixtla- 
hnaca.  Thence  Hidalgo,  not  King  informt-d  as  to  Culifja'f 
movements,  tunu-d  ahidt-  toward  Qurrt'iaru.  expecting  to 
capture  tliat  city  alnio-:  without  n'.«isuin<*<  :  and  now  the 
royalist  and  revoluti*>nary  f^irces  wen-  r<»nvi'rging  toward  the 
same  point  witii(»ut  t';i<  ii  otht-rV  knowirdge. 

The  retreat  fruui  Mvxit a.  u  \\  liki-  a  chill  mi  Hidalgo'*^  army, 
which  had  U'-n  kipt  tognhi  r  parti}  1  y  imjir  vif  plundfr.  and 
was  alreatlv  tlnnmd  bv  dtstrtioi.  ti'  M»n*«-  .iM.<«>»  <»r  4«.M"ii' 
men  Morec»v<'r.  Alh-nh-  and  Aldama  wt-n- dihtrustful  of  their 
colleague,  <ir  {Krhapt^  objected,  a-  naiitary  men.  to  U*  KhJ  by 
a  priest. 

On  the  t.»ti.  i«f  Nt.vt-n.Ur.  Tull*  la**  advanced  guard  en- 
counten-d  a  dt-tat-buieiit  ^^  the  reV(.)hltutn)^ts  at  Arrovo  Zarco. 
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and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  put  them  to  flight.  From  the 
prisoners  it  was  ascertained  that  the  main  body  was  posted  at 
the  neighboring  town  of  Acuico,  and  Calleja  at  once  made 
dispositions  for  battle.  * 

Hidalgo's  forces  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  on  the  summit 
of  a  rectangular  hill  overlooking  the  town  and  surrounded  by 
ravines  and  gullies.  The  encounter  or  skirmish  which  fol- 
lowed was  merely  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionary 


Tn  Apt.uk  at  AcrLCa 

leaders,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their  retreat.  Pushing 
forward  in  three  columns,  the  royalist  infantrj'  were  met  only 
with  a  sluggish  fire  of  nrtiHery,  the  cannon-balls  passing  high 
overhead;  and  on  scaling  the  height,  found  the  position  aban- 
doned. Later,  the  cavalry  came  into  action,  and  though  they 
did  little  eMcution,  succeeded  in  capturing  all  of  the  enenay's 
cannon,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  valuable  merchandise. 

For  this  so-called  \ictory.  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  pro- 
claimed, and  tor  a  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  rebellion  had 
come  to  an  end;  hut  the  royalists  were  soon  undeceived.  The 
Cry  of  Dolore?  had  struck  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
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uid  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Las  Cnicci'  had  fpread  far  and 
wide  thmuifhout  the  laud.  Everywhi-r*-  nvn-  giithtTt-d  handfi 
of  ififiir^i-nte,  Kiine  iriU-nt  oniy  on  j-hiudtT,  «  UiK-  others  hnr- 
oiKd  l)if  e»eii>y  in  ceapolt^p  guerilla  narfare.  In  t)i<-  xouth 
tbe  curate  Morelw  van  coumienc-ing  Iii;  glorious  careiT:  in 


central  Mcxirt.  .1  im^t  ix*--;;;  -f  t-  rriiirv  in-i.:  S.i!-,  \,\i\*  Potorf 
wevlnnrd  i-'  \\\'-  i>^eaii.  wa!-  i-v.-rru:;  \'\  xu<-  r>vf.h!tKmi«t«  In 
New  (JiiJi.ia,  Turret  :iii.i  M.r...d.i  iMj>tnr.'l  ^An  F-hm  and 
<iuudahij.ir.i.  Hi<l.i)i;'<  t-«t.il>l;itii:ii:  v.:  the  l:ttl>r<ity  hi*  !•»«>•■ 
of  Oltnili.ii,.  Z;..,ili'.i-  ■■:iii.--  l-r«,ir.!  with  otip  ai-conl.  th-- 
leading  tyirix  :n  ti.i-  .h-iri-l  1- inj  a  ii.ai.  iitylinf:  ):injM'lf 
Lip<il<ii:mt-(i.i.i Till   ln;iMr      N  .  ».^.:l.■^  li.id  l'.illtj:v  «"!  f-'rtV. 
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from  San  Luis  Potosi  than  a  plot  was  formed  to  gain  possession 
of  the  city;  and  this  the  friar  Herrera  carried  into  execution 
with  remarkable  neatness  and  despatch.  Soon  afterward, 
however,  Herrera  was  entrapped  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
Iriarte,  who  had  turned  royalist,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  himself  to  the  royal  treasury'. 

As  to  the  movements  of  the  revolutionary  chieftains  im- 
mediately after  the  affair  at  Aculco,  the  chroniclers  are  ex- 
tremely reticent,  little  being  known  except  that  they  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Celaya  without  further  loss.  In  a  circular 
issued  by  Hidalgo  in  that  city,  dated  the  13th  of  November, 
he  states  that  his  forces  had  been  reunited,  and  that  he  had 
at  his  command  more  than  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  with  an 
ample  stock  of  ammunition. 

Arriving  about  this  date  at  Guanajuato,  which  was  now 
threatened  by  the  royalists,  Allende  posted  batteries  on  ten 
different  heights  commanding  the  Marfil  road,  and  also  at  a 
point  known  as  the  Rancho  Seco.  In  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  road,  no  less  than  1,500  holes  were  drilled  for  blasting, 
and  connected  with  a  single  fuse,  the  intention  being  to  set 
fire  to  it  during  the  passage  of  Calleja's  forces.  Meanwhile, 
the  captain-general  strongly  urged  Hidalgo  to  come  to  his  sup- 
port; but  the  appeal  was  disregarded. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  Calleja  arrived  at  the  Rancho  de 
Molineros,  distant  some  four  leagues  from  Guanajuato,  and  at 
once  determined  to  carry  the  enemy's  position  by  storm.  His 
plan  was  to  attack  in  detail  the  ten  batteries  which  flanked 
the  Marfil  road  on  either  side;  and  for  this  purpose  he  formed 
his  troops  in  two  divisions,  leading  one  of  them  in  person 
against  the  batteries  on  the  right,  while  Flon,  at  the  head  of 
the  other  column,  dislodged  the  insurgents  on  the  left.  Both 
commanders  were  successful,  the  enemy's  positions  being  cap- 
tured in  succession  almost  without  loss.  While  Flon  drew  up 
his  forces  on  the  hill  of  San  Miguel  and  the  heights  of  Las 
Carreras,  Calleja  advanced  along  the  Marfil  road,  and  by  a 
detour  to  the  left  avoided  the  defile  where  the  mine  had  been 
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pffpued.    Memnwhile,  Ibe  cbtsItt  sooared  the  glent  and  the 
level  ground,  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  ioKUrgents,  and 


Rotalut  OruunoKt  Aatxfvi  GrAXuvATo. 

h  ol  c«laaw  tod  W  FtOk. 


MkRb  ol 


■laaithtrring  them  ritbout  mercy.     The  coDfUi-t  laftrd  for  (ix 
boun,  thf  diflicultica  eiicounlervd  \ty  the  rurahvu  being  rather 
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from  the  steepness  of  the  heights  than  from  the  opposition  of 
the  enemy,  whose  guns  were  so  poorly  served  and  mounted 
that  they  could  be  pointed  only  in  one  direction,  while  their 
want  of  small-arms  prevented  their  infantry  from  making  a 
stand. 

The  results  of  the  day's  operations  were  the  capture  of 
twenty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  the  dispersion  of  a  large  body 
of  Indians,  and  the  investment  of  the  city  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  losses  on  the  side  of  the  royalists  were  trifling, 
while  of  the  revolutionists  probably  not  less  than  1,500  were 
slain. 

And  now  the  alhondiga  de  granaditas  again  became  the 
scene  of  an  appalling  massacre.  No  longer  restrained  by  the 
interference  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  the  i>eople  thronged 
the  streets,  amid  demonstrations  of  fear  and  anger.  They  col- 
lected in  dense  crowds  around  the  building,  and  with  threat- 
ening gestures  and  angry  look  pointed  to  the  quarters  in  which 
certain  of  the  Spaniards  captured  by  Hidalgo  were  still  im- 
prisoned. For  a  time  they  were  restrained  by  the  presence  of 
the  guard,  but  it  chanced  that  Allende  passed  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  one  of  his  party  cried  out,  "Why  do  you  not  finish 
them?"  pointing  toward  the  captives.  The  words  acted  on 
the  mob  like  a  spark  on  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  now,  intent 
on  vengeance,  they  rushed  with  clubs  and  brandished  knives 
toward  the  gateway.  The  work  of  niassaore  began,  and  soon 
the  alhdndiga  was  heaped  with  mutilated  corpses,  stripped  of 
every  shred  of  clothing.  A  few  only  of  the  prisoners  escaped 
by  barricading  themselves  in  the  storerooms,  whence  they  is- 
sued forth,  while  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  royalists  were  at 
hand. 

So  enraged  was  Calleja  at  this  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  he  gave  instructions  to  his  tr<x>ps  to  put  the  in- 
habitants of  the  citv  to  the  sword,  and  numbers  were  butch- 
ered  in  the  streets.  Soon,  however,  he  countermanded  the 
order,  intending  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  slaughter  in  a 
more  deliberate  manner.     On  the   morning  of  the  2Gth,  the 
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carpenten  of  Guanajuato  were  employed  in  erecting  gallows 
in  all  tiie  principal  tlioroughfares  of  tlie  city  and  in  the  plazas 
of  the  neighboring  towns.  While  this  was  being  done,  sixty 
or  seventy  of  thot*^*  who  liad  lieen  arretted  tlie  prenous  day 
were  put  on  their  trial,  ami  alout  one  third  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Thrir  examination  wa.«  of  the  hritfest,  and 
execution  imnK-diatt-ly  fallowed,  the  pla*'e  «*Ierti*d  being 
within  the  walls  (►f  tIk*  alhondiga.  Afti-r  w.'nt«.*nce  had  l>een 
passed,  the  comlcnmril  v^-n-  hurriiilly  plirivfd  by  a  priest  in 
one  of  the  stor<.ri-'niP,  and  thi-n  led  to  thi-  do<irwav,  whore 
ther  werf  blindfobbd  and  shot. 

The  gallows  caiiK'  n«xt  into  play,  and  ut  nightfall  eighteen 
prominent  men  w«r<'  dragged  forth  and  hangetl  by  torchlight 
in  the  plaza,  around  lOiit-h  tht-  hou^eti  ro«K*  ti^r  alnive  ti«r  on 
the  surrounding  hilb.  fwi  that  th<'ir  o<-cu{>ant*i  could  gaze  uiK)n 
the  tragedy  as  from  the  iN-mln-fi  of  an  amphitheatre.  At 
length  the  ri::ging  of  UIIh  announced  tliat  Calbjn  had  pro- 
claimed a  general  luirdon,  two  of  those  wh(»  had  la«t  l»ecn  con- 
demned Wing  released  while  taking,  as  they  supjKi«»etl,  th»'ir 
last  look  on  eartli  and  skv,  and  with  halters  around  their  necks. 

Except  that  Hidalgo  nached  Celaya.  n«.»thing  i^  known  of 
his  movements  after  th»  flight  from  Aculro.  until,  on  the  Hth 
or  15th  of  the  Fame  nuinth,  we  tind  hini  at  Valind<>h*i.  Nt it- 
withstand  in  p  his  rei  i-nt  r«*ver>e»:,  he  was  eviTywht-re  enthusi- 
astically PT«iv«  •!.  a!i'l  at  ea«h  t«'^:i  the  jwj.'..  sar*:*"*!  forth  t** 
welcome  the  ajM•^:'.^■  t.f  i:.«i'|Hmii-in  <•  anij  ij.*  }.:::•  liortor.  <»r- 
gaoizing  at  Va'.l.oi.  I.l  a  f.n  •■  iif  Tj****  lavairy  and  2V •  ir.fan- 
trr.  he  het  fi-rti*  u-r  *tu;ni.iiaiara.  uiiert-  li<  w;is  nirt  with  a 
tumultuous  ovatinii.  As  :ii»  mrNg*  ent«rt«i  !;i«-  •  ity.  an<! 
passed  Utwi-ri  dt-rise  i:::t*  lif  iinzMi*"  •lr;»wn  \ipon  •ithersiJe. 
from  thousaiids  C'f  voi«  •■^  raiijr  t:.«  wi  if'«>iu::.p  v.v.i  *  mingie^l 
with  salvii**  (-f  a.**:.!!*  r\ .  !*:r;i;^'  »•:'  r«M  k»ts.  a::  1  r;(igi!:g  v{  U'lis. 
At  the  d(K>r  of  tli«  ( athedral  ai;  all.ir  bad  U-exi  plarrd.  l^eside 
which  FttHMi  t}i«-  d*-aij  ill  (-aii«*!tii'al  ri'ti«'<>  aii>i  ]ir*-<i*  !tt*-<i  Hidalgo 
with  holy  wat'f      .Vft'-r   tlii-  « t-n  mnny   b<    pro«tf*ii^i   to  the 
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presbytery,  where  a  te  denm  wna  chanted,  and  thence  to  the 
palace,  where,  in  the  grand  saloon,  beneath  a  richly  orna- 
mented canopy,  he  received  the  raembers  of  the  audiencia,  the 
civil  corporations,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Thus  installed  in  office,  Hidalgo  proceeded  to  adjust  exist* 
log  differences  between  the  military  leaders,  and  to  organize  a 
formal  government.    For  the  latter  purpoM,  he  appointed  two 


losACio  Xjyw.  Ratox. 


persons  to  take  charge  of  public  affairs,  one  of  them  being 
Ignacio  Lopez  Rayon,  with  the  title  of  secretarj^-general. 

Rayon,  who  later  became  a  prominent  leader  in  the  revolu- 
tion, was  a  native  of  Tlalpujahiia,  a  mining  town  in  Michoa* 
can,  where  he  was  bom  in  1773.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed 
a  studious  turn,  and  after  receiving  his  early  education  at 
Valladolid.  removed  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  studied 
jurisprudence  and  took  his  degree.  When  Hidalgo  entered 
Michoacan,  in  October  ISIO.  Rayon  'U'clared  in  favor  of  the 
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reTolutioiuu7  cause,  and  issued  a  proclamation  in  Tlalpu* 
jahua,  inviting  tbe  {leople  to  join  him.  Later  he  accompanied 
the  former  to  the  Monte  de  las  Cruces,  Aculco,  and  Guadala- 
jara. 

\Vhile  Uidulgo  remain(*d  at  Guadalajaru  he  issued  several 
edicts  which  he  dt-emfd  essential  to  hiis  cauj»e,  among  them 
being  proclamatiiiiis  for  the  i'mancipation  of  hlavcs,  the  restora- 
tion of  their  ]fiU(h  to  the  Indians,  und  the  prohibition  of  pillage 
and  other  excehset  un  tlie  part  of  hiis  ft»llowerh.  Meanwhile,  he 
pushed  forward  with  all  )K>s^ible  despatch  his  military  prepa- 
ration^.  The  arsenal  at  .San  Bias  supplied  him  with  cannon 
and  Uiunitions  of  war.  und  no  less  than  forty -four  pieces  of 
artillery  were  conveyed  thence  over  a  most  ditiicult  road. 
Large  numbers  of  recruits  were  enlisted;  and  to  supply  the 
want  of  small-arms,  grenades  and  iron-pointed  rockets  were 
manufactured.  No  means  were  s{iared  that  would  enable  the 
revolutionists  to  meet  Callt-ja  in  the  fitld;  but  there  was  still 
wanting  in  their  ranks  the  one  great  element  of  success  in  all 
military  o{>erations,  and  that  was  discipline. 

On  receinng  inteliipence  of  the  capture  of  Guanajuato, 
Venegas  again  suj>j»os«d  that  the  rel cllion  was  crushed,  while, 
in  reality,  it  was  more  widi  ly  spread  than  ever.  The  provinces 
of  Xueva  Galicia,  Zacat<*cas.  and  San  Luis  Totosi  were  com- 
pletely in  th»-  |K»\vtr  of  the  insurp-nts,  who  at  tliis  junc- 
ture were  not  dispo^ed  to  nhix  tin  :r  etTurts.  An  ex|iedition  to 
tbe  provinces  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  cntK-d  somewhat  disas- 
trously, its  commander  Uing  surpriM*d,  and  his  followers 
slain  or  scattered,  but  ir*  other  directions  the  reVi»lutionists 
were  for  a  time  successful.  The  district  of  Nm  vo  >antander 
declared  in  th»ir  favor.  In  C'tuihuiiii.  a  force  of  •.••«.»  n»valists 
deserted  to  the  enemy.  Nuivo  Iaoh  joined  in  tiie  movement, 
and  even  in  Texas  tlje  ri»yaii«»t  |Mrty  was  compi-IIed  to  suc- 
cumb. Thus  the  whol«'  of  that  )»ortu>n  of  Mexico  wliicb 
extends  fron.  San  Luis  }'ot4.»si  to  thv  United  State's  bad  de- 
clared for  inde[»<'ndence. 

But  the  revolutK>nisls  were  nowdest.m-d  to  suffer  a  senes  of 
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reverses,  which  shattered  the  hopes  of  all  its  friends.  On 
the  16th  of  November,  1810,  General  Jose  de  la  Cruz  set  forth 
from  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment,  after* 
ward  re-enforced  to  2,000  men,  directing  his  march  against 
the  insurgent  leader  Villagran,  who  was  stationed  at  Hui- 
chapan,  and  had  proved  extremely  troublesome  to  the  roy- 
alists by  interrupting  their  communications  between  Mexico 
and  Queretaro.  Warned  of  his  danger,  however,  the  latter 
retreated  with  all  his  followers  to  a  strong  position  on  the 
heights  of  a  neighboring  sierra.  Entering  Huichapan,  Cruz 
met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  few  royalists  who  re- ' 
mained  in  the  town;  but  in  order  to  prevent  further  mis- 
chief, he  seized  all  articles  of  daily  use  that  could  possibly 
be  converted  into  weapons,  sparing  neither  the  housewife's 
scissors,  the  laborer's  implements,  nor  the  artisan's  tools.  •  To 
the  commander  of  a  force  sent  in  quest  of  other  revolutionary 
captains,  he  gave  orders  to  reduce  to  ashes  every  town  and 
hacienda  where  insurgents  were  found,  and  to  put  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  On  the  14th  of  December,  according 
to  a  plan  of  *  operations  arranged  by  Calleja,  he  put  his  forces 
in  motion  toward  Valladolid. 

Calleja  was'now  at  Leon,  where  he  arranged  the  coming  cam- 
paign with  a  view  of  confining  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  to 
the  province  of  Nueva  Galicia.  ^VTiile  Cruz  marched  on  Va- 
lladolid, reducing  to  obedience  the  disaffected  towns,  he  so 
timed  his  movements  as  to  arrive  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Guadalajara  on  the  15th  of  January;  Calleja,  approaching  by 
way  of  Lagos,  expected  to  reach  that  point  at  the  same  date. 
Meanwhile,  the  governor  of  Coahuila,  after  restoring  order  in 
San  Luis  Potosi,  was  to  operate  with  his  troops  between  Guana- 
juato and  Queretaro,  while  another  force  was  to  enter  Zacate- 
cas  and  keep  in  subjection  the  territory  extending  southward 
as  far  as  Leon.  The  design  was  well  conceived;  but  the  de- 
sertion of  the  royalists  in  Coahuila  prevented  the  cordon  being 
thus  drawn  around  Hidalgo. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Cruz  should  set  forth  from  Va- 
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Iladolid  on  the  Ist  of  January,  but  be  was  detained  in  that 
city  until  the  7th,  and  thus  Calleja's  dispositions  were  further 
deranged.  Moreover,  Hidalgo  }iad  resolved  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, a  junction  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  instructed 
Colonel  Mier,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Zaniora,  to  oppose 
tbe  advance  of  the  former.  At  the  head  of  more  than  10,000 
men,  with  twenty-seven  pieces  of  artilK-ry,  Mier  tcK>k  up  a 
strong  iiosition  cuiumanJing  a  njountain  gorgt.%  about  four 
leagued  H>ulh-eai!t  uf  Zaiiiora,  throiipli  wliich  lay  tlie  rout^*  of 
the  royaliiHs.  But  in  an  action  fought  on  the  14th,  lie  was 
totallv  defeated,  with  the  lu^»i  of  liis  cannon  :in<l  aniniunition. 
Tbe  delay  thus  cauwd  served,  however,  ti>  pn*vfiit  lii«  (»i4k>- 
oent  fronj  taking  part  in  the  decisive  battle  which  occurred 
three  days  later  at  the  bridge  of  Caldcron. 

The  force  now  under  IlidalgoV  command  was  fur  superior 
to  any  that  the  rcviilutionist^  had  thii.*  far  brought  into  the 
field,  mustering  no  \vf^.^  than  nO.^kkj  men.  «»f  wboni  2«M»lK>  were 
cavalrv,  and  with  i^")  T»ie«*eP  of  artilierv,  nianv  c»f  then.  <»f  beax*^* 
calibre.  Nu  exertion  wah  «i»:ired  bv  \uv  l«\ni»-r<  ti»  render  this 
huge  army  ai^  trticieni  a«»  jK»sible.  Tbi-  enihu>ia«m  of  the 
troops  was  Flimulated  by  ent  oura^'inp  a(Mn-««»«*h.  an<l  each  day 
they  were  drilled  and  i»racii^'Ml  in  njanu-uvre*  on  tli**  pluiiih 
adjoining  the  city  nf  (iuadalajara.  Mo;-:  of  tli»  ni  were  mill 
arme<l  only  with  the  hiing  and  Uiw:  but  tl^ir  uea}niiL*«  were 
better  than  thoM-  with  wliirh  th,  v  bad   fMiisrht  i\\   L.i«-  ('ru(»>, 

« 

and  a  largt-  Hupjily  iif  ):r«  i:ad<->  ha«i   U**  i.  d>tr:i>ut*-d   am«*ng 
the  infantrv. 

On  tbe  I'lth  of  Janiiarv.  IIidaic<>  n-crivrd  inf«irnialit»n  that 
CsUeja  was  advancing  by  h»ri«d  niardu  ^  ^^^^ard  (Miadalajara. 
and  iuiniediat*  ly  ni.idr  pr'par.itiM:-*.  to  «Noupy  tbt-  bridtp*- of 
(*alderon.  whi»  1»  Hpiinn*-*!  ;i  ^nla!l  alJiii*  nt  of  th-  K;«»  tiranib- 
de  Ix'rma.  ebven'or  tw«ivr  bM:;\i»«-  d>tatit  froni  th*-  citv.  On 
the  following  day  be  I<d  h-rth  l.>  bti-^!  and  a**  be  ion.i>ar(*«l  it 
with  tbe  rabbb  ^^i;ich  In-  bad  i:i!»  Iv  iMnin«and«'<i.  filt  contid*  lit 
of  victory.  C>n  thr  mornini:  of  tb*-  l''!*  b«-  dn*w  uj»  in  a  «tninj: 
position  c«>ninianding  tb«'  appruache*'  t«*  (iuadaluiara,  plantmg 
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a  battery  of  sixty-seveQ  ^uns  on  a  steep  height  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  latter  point,  almost  inaccessible  in 
front,  was  protected  in  rear  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  almost  soi' 
rounded  the  open  ground  through  which  lay  Calleja's  lino  of 
advance.  Flanking  the  main  battery  were  smaller  ones  on 
the  heights  toward  the  right  and  left. 

On  the  16th  the  royalist  array  appeared  in  sight;  but  oIh 
serving   the   almost   impregnable   position   occupied   by   the 


Bitrnj^mLD  neas 
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enemy,  Calleja  at  first  sent  forward  merely  a  reconnoitrii^ 
party,  which,  however,  becoming  engaged  with  their  outposts, 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  bridge.  Thereupon 
re-enforcements  were  ordered  up,  and  the  bridge  held  until 
nightfall,  when  both  armies  bivouacked,  the  camp-rtres  of  the 
revolutionists  extending  over  a  line  three  quarters  of  a  league 
in  length. 

Calleja's  force  consisted  of  6,000  men,  of  whom  one  half 
were  cavalry,  and  all  were  thoroughly  equipped  and  disci- 
pUned.     He  had  also  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  admirably  served, 
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and  an  abundant  supply  of  war  material,  while  the  revolution- 
iaU  had  but  few  muskets,  and  many  of  their  cazmon  were 
worte  than  useless,  some  being  carried  in  wagons,  and  others 
fashioned  merely  of  wood,  bound  with  hoops  of  iron. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  royalist  commander  drew 
up  his  army  in  two  divisions,  with  one  of  whicli  he  pro|iosed 
to  assail  the  enemy's  right,  while  Flon.  in  charge  of  the  other, 
attacked  their  left.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  simultam- 
cmsly.  so  that  the  two  command;:  might  fall,  alnjost  at  tlu- 
same  moment,  on  the  revolutioniptg'  centre.  At  some  little 
distance  al*ovc  the  bridge  u  ford  had  been  discovered,  and 
leading  his  men  across  it,  Flon  at  once  began  to  scale  the 
heights  without  even  waiting  for  his  artillery,  which  «n  ac* 
count  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground  must  be  dragged  up  by 
hand.  Leading  his  troopt^  against  the  first  battery,  he  cap- 
tured it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  following  up  his  ad* 
vantage,  drove  the  revolutionists  from  al!  their  {osjtions  on  the 
light,  forcing  them  to  fall  bark  on  the  centre. 

Meanwhile,  Calleja  advanced  with  his  division  toward  the 
bridge,  supporting  Flon's  moveziitnt  with  the  fire  of  his  artil- 
lenr,  and  sending  him  a  re-enforreuient  of  grenadiers.  Sur^ 
Tering  the  enemy's  position,  he  recognized  the  danger  of 
attempting  an  assault  in  that  direction,  and  wlieeling  farther 
toward  the  right,  occupied,  with  a  (considerable  {portion  of  hi« 
eommand,  supported  by  four  pieces  of  artilicry,  u  small  emi- 
nence, from  which  he  opened  fire  on  the  encn)y*6  nean*st  bat- 
terr.  At  the  same  time  he  pushe<l  forward  on  the  right  of  the 
stream  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry,  under  Ku.paran.  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  Colom!  Jalon  wa^ 
ordered  to  assault  a  battery  of  seven  guns  situatt-d  lower  on 
the  river. 

While  these  movements  were  in  prepress.  Flon,  eager  to 
canr  off  the  honors  of  the  dav,  exceeded  Lis  iiiFTnictions,  and 
without  waiting  until  CallojaV  o|»eratious  wt-n*  sutliciently 
developed,  attacke<l  with  his  divibi«iii  thv  mai*i  l>.«itt*  ry  of  th*- 
insurgents.    Here  the  foe  Mas  conccntnw*  A  \u  v>\«nc\\AA\v\x\% 

Si 
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numbers,  and  twice  his  troops  were  repulsed;  ammunition 
gave  out,  and  the  men,  losing  confidence,  began  to  retreat  in 
great  disorder.  Emparan's  detachment  also  suffered  defeat, 
the  commander  being  severely  wounded,  and  victory  appeared 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists. 

At  this  juncture,  the  coolness,  promptitude,  and  military 
skill  of  Calleja  alone  saved  the  royalists  from  total  rout 
Ordering  Jalon,  who  had  captured  the  opposing  battery,  to 
cover  Emparan's  retreat,  and  rally  his  men,  he  at  once  sent 
a  strong  column  to  the  aid  of  Fionas  division,  and  crossing  the 
bridge  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  deployed  them  into 
line,  and  followed  in  support.  The  artillery,  concentrated  at 
one  point,  then  opened  within  half  musket-shot  of  the  enemy's 
principal  battery,  and  a  general  charge  was  ordered  along  the 
royalist  line. 

And  now  occurred  an  incident  which  at  once  decided  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  and  probably  retarded  for  eleven  tedious 
years  the  victorious  career  of  the  revolutionists.  The  ammu- 
nition-wagon  of  the  insurgents  was  struck  by  a  shell  from  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  a  terrific  explosion  followed,  which 
wrought  havoc  in  their  ranks.  But  this  was  the  smallest  part 
of  the  disaster.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  matting 
of  dry  grass,  which  instantly  took  fire,  and  the  flames  and 
smoke  were  blown  full  in  the  faces  of  Hidalgo's  foremost  bat- 
talions. Before  the  blast  no  liWng  creature  could  stand. 
Some  were  choked  to  death;  others  were  horribly  burned,  and 
instant  flight  became  inevitable.  Meanwhile,  along  the  royal- 
ist line,  the  troops  pressed  forward,  and  with  insignificant  loss, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  gained  the  height  together. 
When  the  flames  subsided  the  enemy  was  observed  in  full 
retreat,  and  their  abandoned  guns  were  found  to  be  still  loaded 
with  grape-shot.  A  single  battery  on  the  insurgent's  left  still 
maintained  its  fire,  and  there  the  last  stand  was  made  by  a 
remnant  of  the  defeated  armv. 

Then  followed  pursuit;  and  as  the  horsemen  urged  their 
steeds  over  the  charred  ground,  foremost  among  them  was 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CAPTURE  AND  DEATH  OF  HIDALOO. 

The  reception  accorded  to  Calleja,  when,  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary,  1811,  he  entered  Guadalajara,  was  similar  to  that  with  which 
Hidalgo  had  been  greeted  a  few  weeks  before.  With  commend- 
able versatility  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  could  turn  royalists 
or  revolutionists  as  occasion  demanded.  And  fortunate  for 
them  that  it  was  so;  else  by  this  time  there  had  been  few  of 
their  number  left.  Yet  here  as  elsewhere  in  Mexico  there  were 
many  who  adhered  firmly  to  the  cause,  pledging  themselves  to 
support  it  with  their  lives  and  property,  though  aware  that 
such  a  course  was  attended  with  imminent  peril. 

The  action  taken  by  the  audiencia  and  the  clergy,  on  the 
occasion  of  Hidalgo's  entry,  was  not  likely  to  win  for  them 
the  favor  of  the  viceroy;  and  now  they  hastened  to  send  ex- 
planations of  their  conduct,  mingled  with  assurances  of  fidel- 
ity. The  oidores  expressed  unbounded  joy  at  the  recent  victory, 
and  the  restitution  of  their  functions,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted during  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  "  insurgent 
monster,  Miguel  Hidalgo";  while  the  ecclesiastical  chapter 
deeply  regretted  that  its  members  should  have  been  exposed 
to  the  bitter  humiliation  of  being  prevented  by  the  insurgent 
leader  from  giving  utterance  to  their  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
fidelity.  In  reply,  Venegas  said  that  he  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  the  very  high  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  all 
these  functionaries  would  be  fully  justified. 

Before  reaching  Zacatecas,  Hidalgo  was  overtaken  by  others 
of  the  insurgent  chieftains,  and  compelled  to  resign  the  chief 
command  in  favor  of  Allende.  From  the  first,  the  two  leaders 
had  not  been  fully  in  accord,  and  had  frequently  disagreed  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  at  the 
bridge  of  Calderon,  Allende  had  in  vain  urged  the  generalia- 
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limo  to  divide  his  unwieldy  force  into  several  divisions  instead 
of  risking  the  campaign  on  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  Doubt- 
leia  the  former  was  a  better  soldier  than  the  aged  representa- 
tive of  the  church  militant;  but  Hidalgo,  and  he  alone,  could 
again  rally  the  people  around  the  standard  of  the  revolution- 
iffta.  Hii*  presence  with  the  remnant  of  the  army  wap  therefore 
still  deemed  neceFParA*;  l>ut  after  the  surrender  of  his  author- 
itv  be  wa?  treated  aluioFt  af>  a  prisoner;  his  advice  was  ignored, 
his  movements  watched,  and  order?  were  given  to  slay  him  if 
be  attempti'd  to  esca]K\  For  all  this,  Hidalgo  eared  less  than 
for  the  caufie.  Personal  fanje  had  ni*ver  been  his  object;  and 
if  those  who  now  assumed  control  could  better  carry  out  the 
revolution  alone,  he  was  content.  But  from  the  sequel  it  ap- 
paart  that  they  could  not;  for  destruction  quickly  overtook 
tbem. 

From  Zacatecas  Aliunde  decided  to  retreat  on  SaltiUo, 
where,  joining  his  forces  with  those  of  Jimenez,  he  would  oc- 
cupy a  more  secure  iK>8ition:  but  both  |K)ints  were  threatened 
by  the  royalists,  who  captured  the  forniir  city  without  diffi- 
culty, though  ni»ulsed  by  Jim«nez  l>efore  Saltillo.  Soon  after- 
ward Callrja  entered  San  Luis  Potosf,  the  situation  of  the 
rrrolutionar}'  leaders  iK^anje  each  day  more  hop*b*ss,  tlje 
number  of  their  followers  Kinp  reduced  tn  Hom**  4.«»»0  or 
5,000  men,  undii*ciplined.  disruuraged,  and  jHK)rIy  armed  and 
equipped.  Neverthele*i>.  they  w<»ulil  not  abandon  the  struggle. 
The  northern  provinces  were  stiT..  as  th*  y  l»eli<veil,  devoted  to 
their  cause;  and  they  would  i)rot»ee(l  ti»  the  United  Stales, 
and  there  purchase  arms,  and  enlist  the  syni{i;ithie8  of  that 
young  and  risinj:  n puMic.  Then  th«y  would  return  and 
again  meet  the  enen;y  in  the  fit  Id,  with  equal  weajions  and 
superior  num Iters.  Surh  were  their  dreams:  but  far  different 
was  the  fat«-  in  st«»re  for  tliem. 

About  tlus  tinj'  Hidalgo  n-ceived  from  Of.iera!  Crux  a  copy 
of  the  pardon  extendt*d  to  the  in^urgents  by  the  S]anish 
c6rtes,  and  wa*  exhort<«l  to  aeerjit  their  clemency,  and  thus 
avoid  the  furth«-r  sliedding  of  bhuMl.     Rut  this  ofTer  he  could 
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not  for  a  moment  entertain:  first,  because  he  had  no  faith  in 
royalist  promises;  and  second,  because  be  would  never  for- 


•  s.Lut8  raroti 
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sake  his  sacred  cause.  Perhaps  his  death  would  better  serve 
the  interests  of  the  revolution;  if  so,  he  would  cheerfully  die. 
What  was  life  or  death  in  comparison?     He  had  soon  to  die 
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in  an  J  event;  but  the  liberty  he  hoped  to  establiBh  for  his 
ooantry,  that  would  never  die!  He  tlierefore  kept  the  matter 
a  0ecrrt,  and  to  (teneral  Cruz  lie  aiipwered:  *' Pardon,  your 
escellency,  if  for  criminals,  and  not  for  defenders  of  their 
cciuntrv." 

In  San  Luip  Potojif  and  Xufvo  Rantandor.  the  revolution  wa» 
for  the  U)onient  ended  l>v  tin-  d»  iVal  aiul  c  xti-utioii  uf  tlie  lav- 
friar  Herrera.  and  otlierp  of  tlie  insurpent  ehiuftainn.  Mean- 
while  in  TexaF  an<l  Coaliuila,  events  wire  oc-eurrin^  whieh 
boded  ill  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  At  the  l»egiiniing  of  Fel>- 
mary  1811.  Aldania  had  l»een  ap)K)inu-d  hy  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  minister  i)l4nii>otentiary  to  the  United  States. 
Taking  with  him  a  large  Fum  of  nioney  for  the  purchase  of 
anna,  and  for  procuring  th«re,  as  is  reial«'d,  the  services  of 
30,000  auxiliaries,  he  naehed  the  town  of  I^'jar,  within  tl)e 
modem  state  ^'f  Texas,  when-  a  eountcr-nvolution  was  secn*tly 
in  progress,  headed  l»y  tlie  d«Mf  on  Zanibrano.  The  deacon  and 
hifl  confederates  l»egan  to  i  ast  sucpii  ii>n  on  Aldama  and  his 
motives,  representing  him  to  U-  an  in*issary  of  Na]M)I(*on.  and 
pointing  to  his  uniforn..  ^hi«ii  resi-niMiHi  \\\k\^'  of  Frenrli 
officers.  If  he  hroujrhi  wiih  liun  s--  large  a  UkIv  of  v»»hm- 
teers,  would  th«v  no:  j-^i/t-  \\v  o|.j»iirn;iii:y  of  gaining  {»o!»srs- 
rion  of  a  pn»vino-  aina»iy  ngani^ii  with  cov«-iiiu«  eyes 
throughout  tlie  Aniiriean  npuMu  ?  Finally,  when  on  tin- 
1ft  of  March  Aidan;a  wa-  pr»  pan  J  to  set  fi^rth.  h**  was  de- 
tained with  his  f>eort.  under  tin  pr»  I*  rue  that  ;iu-ir  lussiRiri?' 
were  not  in  onn  r.  A  nvu  govtmn.tn:  was  ih-.n  fornKtl,  ^ith 
Zambrano  as  pri-si«itnt:  triN.'p^  u.  p  organized,  tin-  juriisan* 
of  the  revolutionists  d»  jNi><a  fri':ii  oiJi- 1-.  ami  Al-iama  was 
afterward  ciaivtvrd  t^  Mi»!.«  j«>v.i.  in  n«.r!:i»rii  C'o.irr.;;!^,  where 
he  was  executed  hv  st-nt*  i.n*  of  t  .ii:rt-murtial. 

At  Saltilio.  where  All*  ndv  ami  Jinune2  wrrv  still  encamped, 
theM  incident*  wt  re  unkn<»wn.  Aniong  tiieir  itihcers  at  Mon- 
clova  was  a  lieut*  nant<oK»nel  name.l  Ignacio  £II:z<Muio.  who. 
being  refused  promotion,  had  )m  rome  Sicnily  disatYectc*d.  and 
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now  cast  about  him  for  means  of  revenge.  After  gaining  con- 
trol  at  Bejar,  Zambrano  sent  to  Calleja  and  the  viceroy  two 
commissioners,  who,  on  reaching  Monclova,  revealed  to  the 
lieutenant-colonel  AUende's  designs,  probably  disclosed  by 
Aldama's  confederates.  Thereupon  Elizondo  determined  to 
surprise  the  revolutionary  leaders  on  their  way  toward  the 
United  States.  Ascertaining  that  they  would  arrive  at  Bajan 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  he  set  forth  with  a  guard  of  honor 
to  bid  them  welcome,  as  he  had  written  to  Jimenez.  The 
utmost  precaution  was  taken  lest  Allende  should  be  informed 
of  what  had  occurred  at  Monclova,  and  remarkable  as  it  may 
appear,  the  insurgent  captain  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  trap  that  was  being  laid  for  him.  Before  starting  on  their 
journey,  a  council  was  held  to  determine  who  should  take 
charge  during  the  absence  of  the  principal  chieftains,  and  the 
choice  fell  on  Ignacio  Lopez  Rayon,  with  the  licentiate  Ani- 
eta  as  second  in  command. 

All  was  now  in  readiness  for  their  departure  from  Saltillo. 
The  road  lay  through  a  rugged  desert,  in  which  water  could  be 
obtained  only  in  small  quantities  and  at  long  intervals.  At 
the  wells  near  Bajan,  men  and  animals  would  stop  to  drink, 
and  there  Elizondo,  with  240  picked  soldiers,  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  revolutionists.  The  ground  was  favorable  for 
his  design,  and  two  parties,  each  of  50  men,  were  placed  in 
ambush.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Allende  appeared  in 
sight.  Accompanied  by  all  the  principal  leaders,  he  had  left 
Saltillo  with  a  force  of  nearly  2.000  troops,  24  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  more  than  half  a  million  of  money.  The  march 
across  the  desert  had  been  most  toilsome,  and  no  military 
order  was  preserved,  the  carriages  and  horsemen  approaching 
in  scattering  groups  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  while 
the  artillery  was  slowly  dragged  along  in  the  rear.  This 
seeming  carelessness  was  due  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
colonel,  who  said  that,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  carriages  and  the  leading  officers  to 
proceed  well  in  advance.     If  all  journeyed  together,  the  wells 
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would  be  quickly  exhausted,  while  with  this  arrangement 
they  could  be  replenished  as  rapidly  as  might  be  needed. 

The  first  one  to  approach  was  Friar  Pedro  Bustamante, 
accompanied  by  five  soldiers.  Passing  between  files  of  men 
drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  honor,  he  was  respectfully  saluted, 
and  without  the  least  suspicion,  continued  on  his  way  until 
he  suddenly  found  himsi-lf  in  the  mid^t  of  an  ambush  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  Then  followed  a  troop  of  sixty 
men,  who  were  also  n)ad<^  captives  and  securely  bound.  Pres- 
ently the  carriages  arrived,  and  one  after  another  fell  into 
Elizondo^s  hands  almost  without  resistance.  Allende,  how- 
ever, did  not  yield  until  his  son  was  shot  dead  bv  his  side; 
Arias,  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders  who  occupied  the  same 
vehicle,  being  mortally  wounded.  Last  of  all  the  chieftains 
came  Hidalgo,  who  might  still  have  escaped  if  he  had  received 
the  least  intimation  of  the  coloners  treachery.  But  even  the 
sound  of  firing  created  no  alarm.  When  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, he  prepared  to  defend  himself,  pistol  in  hand;  but  his 
escort  intervening,  and  refusing  to  support  him.  he  threw  aside 
his  weajMDn.  Thus  at  one  fell  stroke  all  the  revolutionary 
leader?  became  victims  to  the  jx-rfidy  of  a  traitor:  and  never 
was  plot  njore  cunningly  planned  or  more  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

Leaving  his  prisoners  in  charge  of  a  slender  escort,  Eliiondo 
marched  with  only  1.t(>  men  against  the  main  liody  of  the  in- 
surgents, sonie  I.Vni  Ptrc»ng,  and  still  about  a  league  distant. 
The  combat  was  of  the  briefest;  for  in  less  than  an  hour  fortv 
of  the  revolutionists  were  slain.  ^^3  were  captured,  many 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  rt*mainder  were  dis- 
persed, leaving  all  tlieir  cannim.  e<juipage,  and  treasure  in  the 
hands  of  the  asyailants. 

Five  d.nys  later  the  principal  captives,  among  woom  were 
Hidalgo,  Allende.  and  Jimenez,  were  sent  for  trial  to  the  city 
of  Chihuahua.  Bound  hand  and  foot,  mounted  on  mules,  and 
escorted  by  a  strong  guard,  they  travelled  painfully  over  2Ul> 
leagues  of  difficult  road,  and  not  even  at  night  were  their 
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fetters  removed.  The  day  on  which  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation was  proclaimed  a  public  holiday,  and  permission  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  to  witness  the  humiliation  of  the  pris- 
oners, though  all  expressions  of  hate  or  sympathy  were  for- 
bidden. After  undergoing  this  ordeal,  they  were  lodged  in 
prison,  the  three  principal  leaders  l>eing  placed  in  a  deserted 
college  of  the  Jesuits. 

On  the  6th  of  May  a  military  court  was  organized,  consist- 
ing of  a  president,  auditor,  secretary,  and  four  voting  members. 
The  prosecution  rested  entirely  on  the  statements  of  the  pris- 
oners, special  judges  being  appointed  to  take  their  depositions, 
on  which  the  tribunal  pronounced  its  verdict  and  sentence. 
The  trials  were  conducted  with  all  possible  despatch,  and 
within  a  few  days  several  of  the  captives  were  led  forth  to  exe- 
cution. Allende  suffered  on  the  26th  of  May  in  company  with 
Jimenez  and  two  others,  all  of  them  being  shot  as  traitors, 
with  their  backs  to  the  firing  platoons. 

The  execution  of  Hidalgo  was  delayed  by  ecclesiastical  for- 
malities; for  before  sentence  could  either  be  pronounced  or 
carried  into  effect,  civil  and  canonical  law  required  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  degraded  from  his  priestly  office,  and  for- 
mally handed  over  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  the  secular 
authorities.  When  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  former, 
his  fetters  being  for  the  first  time  removed,  he  was  arrayed  in 
the  sacred  vestments  of  his  order,  and  on  his  knees  listened  to 
the  cause  of  his  degradation,  and  to  his  death  sentence.  He 
was  then  stripped  of  his  robes  and  delivered  to  the  guard,  an 
earnest  but  vain  appeal  being  made  for  a  mitigation  of  his 
punishment.  Then  his  fetters  were  replaced,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted to  his  cell. 

While  at  breakfast,  before  daybreak,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
Hidalgo  received  witli  his  usual  tranquillity  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  Finishing 
his  repast,  he  arose  and  calmly  remarked  in  a  low  voice  that 
he  was  prepared  to  accompany  them.  The  spot  selected  was 
an  enclosed  court  adjoining  the  hospital,  and  as  he  stepped 
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•lowly  forward,  encumbered  bv  chains,  bis  fortitude  and  seren- 
ily  never  for  a  moment  deserted  him.  Remembering  that  be 
had  left  Rome  sweet-meats  und^r  bis  pillow,  be  requfst^**!  that 
they  might  l>e  brought  to  him,  and  distributed  them  among 
the  firing  plntoons.  at  the  same  time  assuring  tluMJi  of  his  for- 
giveness. It  was  yrt  early  dawn,  an<l  in  ord«'r  to  guide  tlu'ir 
aim  he  placed  bis  ban<I  ujnmi  liie^  brart.  bidding  tbcni  fire  at 
this  mark.  Tbf  «ignal  was  tlnn  given:  but  though  one  of  the 
bulb'ls  pierr<Ml  bi^  band,  it  failed  to  nacb  bis  b^art,  and  Hi- 
dalgo rt*main«d  crrrl  in  bis  «int  utt«ring  words  of  prayer.  At 
the  se<*ond  volb-y.  a^^  tluiu^h  iii  j»r<*nionition  of  bis  soul's  re- 
lease, the  cords  whi<"b  Uiund  bini  to  the  chair  (»f  execution 
were  severed,  and  be  fell  t/»  tin-  ground;  but  not  until  three 
more  shots  were  fired  from  njuskets  held  close  to  his  breast 
did  life  become  extinct. 

The  beads  of  Hidalgo.  Allende  AldaUia,  and  Jimenez  were 
sent  to  Guanajuat<».  and  su«i»ei:ded  in  iron  cage*,  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  albondiga.  their  Utiles  Uing  interred  in  a 
Franciscan  chajwl  at  Cliihua'nuri  There  ihey  remained  until 
1823,  wb'*n  they  were  tranhf*  rnd  to  tb*  cathedral  of  Mexico, 
and  dej>osit<'d  with  Uritf.ng  <•,  m  h^iiii*-*  amid  tb*-  tombs  (»f 
the  viceroys.  —  the  future  buri.»i-plac»  of  ti»e  presidents  of  the 
republic. 

Rel>ellioii  i-^  iustiti*'*!  nr.]v  bv  cuccess,  in  iibich  event  it  is 

•  •      • 

not  rel^^'lliou.  Itu  n  v..l\iti»»i:.  \\\\\  !iM»i:j:i.  unsucce«!sful  as  it 
would  s»'en*  u|Mm  :!.«  surf.n*.  .  Hi.i.i'.k'"'*'  f.tme  will  ii«v»'r  die 
His  faihirt-  wa^  «l':i  ii.  y.\^\  :••  ii.>:'«  rt*.:n» .  )►'.;:  mt-n-  tf»  lh»- 
fact  tiiat  \\*  \\i\^  Im!  ^  V  tr.i'.^i'.jg  a  *i.»idi'r.  .-r  iv»i,  a  i«.an  \'\ 
the  World  I'v  l.>  ;nii;*;r«  r*.  Hhi..li:«'  J-.i*^  \^v\\  terii.***!  ar: 
angel  of  l;;:lii.  hy  }.>  •  ii«  :i.;» -.  a  1  i«».Ni::.:r'»!y  rei**  I  u},.i*«-  jntli- 
delight  ua*  in  r*\'^\.z*  an  1  iru«!!y.  r.;;:  t'j.i*  «|U»  •tutn  u  now 
seldoU)  rai-«'i  lb  jHr:i.::t«ti  •sv-n:*-  rx«  ♦«-«-• «-.  —  :t  was  the  age 
of  exce»i*.^  i.>  einn;:»"»  di'l  the  sa!;it  I'-i::  for  all  that,  axul 
much  niort .  \v  \\.\<  a  gr«  at  and  go*Ni  iiian.  ralm  and  firm  in 
the  ngl.t.  exali«'d   ii.   all   hi*   id*  a^  aii'i   ]»i:rj»iim*f«.  unselfisb. 
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seeking  not  hia  own  but  his  coontry'a  good.  We  mnst  look  far 
among  the  patriots  of  the  world  to  find  a  purer  or  a  better 
man.  His  cause  was  just  and  his  impulses  were  noble;  nor 
is  it  necesaaiy  to  say  that  he  who  strives,  even  in  vain,  to  de* 
liver  his  country  from  oppression,  and  cheerfully  lays  down 
his  life  in  so  doing,  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise  as  if  his 
efforts  had  been  crowned  with  success.  Almost  without  know* 
ing  it,  and  surely  before  he  intended  it,  the  curate  of  Dolores 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  people  crying  to  heaven  for 
liberty,  and  swearing  before  heaven  that  their  homes  and 
altars  should  be  free.  For  many  years  the  Grito  de  Dolores 
resounded  throughout  the  land,  and  long  before  the  imprints 
of  viceregal  domination  had  been  effaced  by  the  healing  touch 
of  time,  the  name  of  Miguel  Hidalgo  was  enrolled  among  the 
world's  champions  of  liberty. 


Brhxie  at  Hcejctla. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVT 

MORELOS  AKD  ms  CAMPAIOKS. 

Thu*  somewhat  minutclv  have  we  followed  the  career  of 
Hidalgo,  and  the  early  strugglee  of  the  revolutionif  ta.  Of  the 
strife  which  continued  during  the  long  year?  preceding  the 
triumph  of  their  cau«*e,  it  will  suflice  to  relate  bricHy  the  lead- 
ing incidents. 

With  the  execution  of  the  principal  leaden*,  it  was  thought 
that  the*re volution  had  come  to  an  end;  and  po  it  might  have 
been  had  tiie  movement  oripnated  with  a  single  man,  or  with  a 
single  clique,  or  had  it  depended  for  success  on  anything  but 
the  resistless  power  uf  progn»!»s.  The  cause  of  freedom  had 
long  been  predetermined,  and  though  myriads  should  be 
hotchered,  other  myriads  would  ta^ke  their  places,  imtil  the 
dragon  of  oppression  were  slain. 

At  tliis  juncture,  there  remained  only  one  man  who  stood 
forth  prominently  among  the  revolutionists  as  an  admitted 

chiefuiin.  a  leader  around  whom  ihev  could  rallv  with  some 

•  * 

degree  of  confidence.  Thif^  man  was  also  a  priest,  and  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Hidalgo.  HiF  name  was  Jo^e  Maria  Morelos  y 
Pavon.  After  receiving  a  limite<l  education,  he  began  life  as 
a  muleteer  in  the  service  of  his  unclf,  l»eing  compelled,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  earn  his  bread.  His  ambition  had  ever 
been  to  enter  tlie  profession  of  the  church.  By  gn*at  effort 
and  self-denial  he  succeeti^Hl  in  g.iming  admisnion  as  a  sisar,  or 
servitor,  in  the  coliegi-  of  San  Nicolas.  Here  hv  studuxi  natu- 
ral and  moral  philosophy,  under  the  guidance  of  Hidalgo.  w)h> 
was  then  tlie  rector,  and  for  whom  he  ever  afterward  enter- 
tained  the  warmest  regard  and  %-eneration. 

When  first  the  Qr\  of  Dolores  was  raised.  Morelos  was 
about  forty-rive  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful 
physique,  and  of  considerable  brain-power;  not  above  medium 
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height,  and  capable  of  great  endurance.  Of  dun  complexuKi, 
and  with  dark,  brilliant  eyea,  his  glance  was  qoick,  searching, 
and  magnetic,  though  often  stern  and  meditative,  and  again 
lapsing  into  profound  reverie.    Yet  he  was  no  dreamer,  being 


J  Mi  UabIa  Morelos. 


far  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  Hidalgo,  though  in  point  of 
Iciiming  he  might  almost  be  termed  illiterate,  when  oumpared 
wich  the  sage  of  Dolores.  Xevertheless,  he  had  aufiictent  edu- 
cation for  the  development  of  his  genius,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  amung  the  briirhtt'st  uf  his  ugc. 

Mori-los  was  a  man  of  such  astonishing  energy  that  the  %-ery 
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atmosphere  which  rarrooDded  him  seemed  to  %ibrate  with 
latent  force  emanating  from  his  presence.  His  eyebrows  were 
heavy  and  met  together,  ginng  to  his  countenance  the  expres- 
sion of  a  resolute  and  quick-tampered  man.  Around  the  mouth 
and  lower  jaw  tlie  character  lines  were  deeply  traced,  and  re- 
markable among  his  features  was  the  well-rounded  chin, 
resembling  f«omeirhat  that  of  Juliu)(  Ca*sar  on  a  Koman  medal. 
In  battle  his  eyes  flashed  with  a  sinister  light,  and  his  deep 
angr}'  voice  pealed  forth  like  tlie  roar  of  thunder.  Of  danger 
be  thought  no  more  than  of  npcatiug  lin  prayert;  in  a  cloister; 
and  notwitlistanding  tlie^e  traitti^  oi  character,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  his  manner  and  countenance  were  impassive  and 
serene,  and  he  never  betrayed  the  inner  working*  of  his  mind. 

By  his  originality  and  soundnesif  uf  judgment,  lie  won  th<* 
admiration  and  esteem  of  liif  followers;  and  his  combinationit. 
both  as  a  militar}'  conimanJer  and  a  political  leader,  have 
seldom  been  surpassed.  He  knew,  njoreover,  liow  tu  select  hii* 
officers  and  his  agent. «,  and  he  fully  recognized  the  importance 
of  giving  attention  to  details.  A  rigid  Cathuiic,  he  always 
made  confession  on  the  eve  of  battle;  aiid  ^uch  were  hii?  r<- 
ligious  scrupleF,  that  after  liis  first  en^'a^:cm«'nt  with  the  enen. y 
he  never  in  piTHon  celebrated  ma^s.  r»ut  com^picious  among 
all  his  qualities  wa^  his  perfect  dipiiiterr««teaneS8,  nu  j>erK>i»;i! 
motive  guiding  him  in  \i\^  valiant  ^trujiKie  for  li^>erty;  and  w 
the  distinctions  and  di-corations^  earne^J  hv  his  victories  he  wa« 
quite  indifferent,  preferring  to  all  others  the  title  of  Servant  K*i 
the  Nation. 

Bidding  adieu  t<»  Hidalgo,  a?  it  chanced  forever,  after  h> 
capture  of  Guanajuato.  h«*  rai^rd  and  amied  a  band  of  2'*  f"*.- 
lowcrs.  and  set  forth  for  the  i»»'rt  i»f  Zacatula«  where  he  n.i* 
joined  by  a  militia  cai»iain  wiih  tifty  others.  Fnau  this  ►ni.i".. 
lieginning  arow*  monientou?  n»«ult«.  and  Moreio*  was  soon  in 
comni.tnd  of  a  considerable  force.  C>n  the  11th  of  January. 
1811.  lr>  lieutenant,  Miguel  de  Avila,  with  &.>0  men,  defeat*  i 
with  trit!inp  lo^p  nearly  l.<*<«»  of  thf  myah^^t^,  capturing  hix 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammuiii- 
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tioQ.  After  several  victories  gained  hj  Morelos,  RaToo,  Torres, 
and  other  revolutionary  leaders,  tfaongh  with  some  reverses,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  we  find  the  rebellion  still  widely  spread, 
and  despite  his  utmost  efforts  the  viceroy  was  unable  to  arrest 
its  progress.  Moreover,  the  cause  was  steadily  gaining  ground 
in  the  capital  and  other  large  cities  in  the  possessioQ  of  the 
Spaniards. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  Moreloa  entered  upon  his 
second  campaign,  and  in  February  1312  was  stationed  with 
5,550  men,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  cavalry,  in  the 
city  which  now  bears  his  name,  but  was  then  called  Caautla, 
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distant  only  some  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital.  Hens  he 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  Calleja,  who  was  approach- 
ing with  a  titroDg  force  from  the  direction  of  Chalco,  and  was 
afterward  joined  by  2,500  men  under  the  command  of  General 
Llano. 

At  this  date  Cuautla  was  an  unfortified  town,  situated  oo  » 
rising  ground  amid  a  level  plain,  its  main  street  connecting 
the  plazas  of  the  convents  of  ■'ran  Diego  ami  Santo  Domingo. 
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At  the  northern  extremity  was  the  chapel  of  the  Calvario; 
toward  the  east  roee  the  hills  of  Zacatepec,  between  them 
being  a  river  with  banks  200  varas  apart,  but  with  a  bed  only 
12  or  15  varas  in  width.  Morelos  fortified  the  two  convents 
with  their  plazas,  surrounding  them  with  ramparts.  Deep 
trenches  were  also  cut  across  the  streets,  batteries  placed  in 
suitable  positions,  and  the  doors  and  lower  windows  of  the 
houses  on  tlie  line  of  defence  walled  up,  their  partitions  being 
broken  through  in  order  to  establish  a  line  of  communication. 

At  daylight  on  the  ll^h  of  February,  the  n)yalists  advanced 
in  four  columns  to  the  assault,  directed  mainly  against  the 
intrenchmentft  at  the  plaza  of  San  Diego.  When  the  foremost 
division  approached  the  parapets,  so  deadly  a  fire  was  opened 
on  them  that  they  were  forced  to  retreat;  but  elsewhere  the 
enemy  fought  their  way  close  up  to  the  ram^iarts,  causing 
some  confusion  among  the  rank8  of  the  revolutionists.  Con- 
fidence  was  soon  restored,  however,  and  the  enemy  was 
repulsed,  though  returning  again  and  again  to  tlie  charge.  At 
the  final  effort,  Calleja  led  the  attack  in  person;  but  his 
troops,  though  accuptonjC"d  to  \ictory,  quailiHi  l^efore  the 
incessant  and  well-ihrected  volleys  of  tlje  defenders.  For 
the  first  time  in  bis  career,  the  Spanish  general  was  defeated, 
and  after  holding  a  council  of  war,  dt^cidi'd  to  lay  regular  siege 
to  the  town,  sending  to  the  capital  for  heavy  artillery,  mortars, 
and  munitions  of  war. 

On  the  \ifi\\  of  Manh  the  lK)nibardnient  liegan,  and  for 
four  days  the  iron  sliower  ft  II  ujKin  the  city,  liut  though  hiiot 
and  shell  tore  through  1»ouk-s  and  i»araj»i't>,  the  spirit  of  the 
defenders  renmined  unhroken.  The  breaches  uiadi*  bv  dav 
were  repaired  at  night,  and  each  nioriiing  the  attack  must 
commence  anew.  As  the  water  sup|»ly  had  U-en  cut  off.  wells 
wnre  sunk,  and  all  jirivalion?  were  l«orne  with  such  ch(*erful 
fortitude  that  Call«*ja  at  length  liegan  to  rec<»gniie  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  hih  ta^k.  Finding  that  he  i^uM  n^ake  little  impres- 
sion on  the  fortifications,  even  with  the  cannon  wut  to  him 
from  Mexico,  he  resolvini  to  tuni  the  sif ge  into  a  blockade. 
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Week  after  week  passed  by,  and  at  last  hunger,  a  foe  more 
terrible  than  sword  or  musket,  began  to  assail  the  revolution* 
ists.  Still  the  inhabitants  bore  their  sufferings  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  with  every  manifestation  of  unyielding  purpose. 
On  returning  from  their  frequent  sallies,  the  soldiers  were 
greeted  with  deafening  cheers;  those  who  fell  were  buried  to 
the  solemn  sound  of  bells,  and  death  was  declared  the  penalty 
of  him  who  should  talk  of  surrender.  Even  Calleja  could  not 
repress  his  admiration  for  such  bigh-souled  fortitude.  ^Thete 
people  are  heroes,"  he  writes  to  the  viceroy,  "and  if  their  cause 
were  just,  they  would  merit  a  worthy  record  in  the  page  of 
history." 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  of  the  royalists  was  by  no  means 
an  enviable  one.  Transferred  from  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  table-land,  they  suffered  severely  from  their  incessant  toil 
beneath  the  fervid  skies  of  the  tierra  caliente.  Sickness  was 
upon  them,  and  toward  the  end  of  April  800  were  in  hospitaL 
The  rainy  season  was  near,  when  fever  would  strike  them  down 
by  scores,  and  the  enemy,  inured  to  this  deadly  climate^  would 
fall  on  them  and  complete  their  ruin.  Thus  it  was  merely  a 
question  between  time  and  nature  which  side  should  win. 
But  on  this  occasion  nature  declared  for  the  cause  of  oppres- 
sion. The  rains  were  unusually  late,  and  as  day  after  day  the 
fiery  sun  arose  and  set,  no  cloud  appeared  to  the  wistful  eyes 
of  the  thirsty  and  famished  crowds  within  the  beleaguered 
city.  Their  sufferings  were  appalling,  and  such  was  the  scar- 
city, that  lizards,  nits,  and  vermin  were  the  only  remaining 
food.  A  few  head  of  cattle  straying  in  between  the  Spanish 
camp  and  the  town  were  almost  sufficient  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement.  When  all  else  was  consumed,  decayed  and 
weather-beaten  hides  were  stripped  from  doors  to  which  they 
had  been  nailed  for  years,  and  after  being  soaked  and  scraped, 
were  swallowed  in  fragments  with  gulps  of  water,  while  foul 
grubs  and  crawling  insects  were  eagerly  devoured.  Pestilence, 
the  companion  of  famine,  followed  in  her  footsteps.  The 
church  of  San    Diego  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  where 
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twenty  or  thirty  |>erishtHl  daily:  gaunt  spectral  figrures  ujoved 
wearily  along  the  FtreetF.  and  no  longer  did  children,  ai*  here- 
tofore, niarvhal  their  bandF  in  mimic  warfare.  Still  Morelos 
yielded  not.  and  Ftill  Calleja  dared  not  risk  another  ng^ault 

In  vain  did  the  revolutionints  att<*mi)t  to  hnak  through  the 
enemy 'p  lineF  to  obtain  pruvisidng.  fur  <»u  the  <»jH-n  plain  the 
latter  were  va>tly  Rip*  rit»r.  <>n  tlie  27lh  of  A]»ril  a  desjwTate 
effort  wan  made,  but  witln»ut  pur^esp.  and  liuw  no  Iujk?  re- 
mained but  to  force  Ih^ir  wav  out  t»f  tht-  towii.  On  thf  Int  of 
May,  Calleja  Fent  to  th**  bt>i«*jr#Ml  a  <•••]»}'  of  a  jreneral  pardon, 
proclaimed  by  ilit*  \iceroy  for  all  who  i-ont'tnted  to  lay  down 
their  anup.  This  offer  of  mercy  was  reiviv<»d  with  apimrent 
joy,  and  at  once  houtilitiee  c^-ased.  It  was  but  a  rune,  however, 
iot  Morelos  had  alreadv  determined  to  cut  his  wav  out, — or  at 
least  he  would  make  the  attempt.  His  intluence  over  his  fol- 
lowers was  supreme;  wherevt-r  he  went,  or  whatfver  his  fate, 
they  were  ready  u*  arcomj»any  hin».  and  if  nt-td  U-  ti»  die  ^ith 
him.  That  night  th*^  troi>ps  were  ah>embh*d  in  the  )>laza  of 
San  Diego,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tlic  2d  were 
marched  in  silence  out  of  tin-  city,  the  lighli*  Unng  lofl  bum- 
ing  on  the  ramparts. 

Tlie  van  consisted  c»f  aUxit  ].<««»  infantrv.  arnnd  with  mus- 
kets,  and  supiK)rted  by  i*'><»  c.ivalry:  xh*u  ran;»  a  larp-  nuUiUT 
of  troops  whoM*  w^aJK>Il^  wi-n-  ^li!:l:^  iiini  laiiri'**.  foilowiMl  by  a 
mis(*eIlan(Hnis  i  row<l  (»f  both  h%  xi*h  aixi  ••!*  all  aj»*  Tiit*  n-ar 
guard  was  cohl|Kl^e^i  <«f  a  ►♦•ii»n»i  Uniy  i.f  ii:fai»try,  i*ith  thf 
baggage  and  tw(»  firld-j»i»-ivs  in  it»»  v«-ii:rr  ."^f  •^kiii'^uly  were 
the  arrangements  mad*-  tiiat  <  alicia  .^Mth  ail  bis  vigiiunce, 
was  deceivtil,  and  ft»r  nmr*  than  two  h^••.lr^  aftrrwarii  did  not 
know  what  Mor«l(»s  wa^  d"iiii:  iMr* « Tiuj:  it*-  ro\;rM  t<iward 
the  river,  s<«  iioi."*  It-h'-iv  di-i  lh«io!umn  i-ji^v*  that.  un|»-n  eivt-d, 
it  approadifd  tl*r  tarthwiirk*  of  \\\v  royaii«>.  drov«*  back  the 
guard,  and  di*nj*ili'»hinp  tht- iiitr»  n«  i.li»♦•^:^.  a-ivanod  ti»ward 
the  river,  which  wa>  rri»Ksed  i»n  hurdh-s  provided  i**T  x\\v  pur- 
lie. 
But  now  the  enemy  whs  \\\nm  tht'iii.  and  a«^sail«-d  in  flank 
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and  rear,  after  800  had  fallen,  the  leader  gave  orders  that  his 
men  should  disperse.  So  rapidly  was  this  accomplished  that 
the  royalist  troops,  advancing  from  opposite  directions,  fired 
upon  each  other  before  discovering  their  mistake.  Morelos, 
after  having  two  of  his  ribs  crushed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
fled  by  way  of  Zacatepec,  and  there  the  foe  overtook  him.  His 
escort  was  cut  down  almost  to  a  man,  but  the  commander 
escaped  and  made  his  way  to  the  town  of  Cuautla,  where  he 
at  once  began  to  collect  his  scattered  troops  and  to  prepare  for 
a  new  campaign. 

Among  the  crowd  of  civilians  who  set  forth  from  Cuautla, 
the  slaughter  was  hideous;  men,  women,  and  children  being 
butchered  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition,  and  their 
corpses  strewn  for  leagues  along  the  road.  Of  the  dire  ven- 
geance with  which  Calleja  visited  the  defenceless  people  of  this 
city  no  further  details  need  be  given.  Let  a  veil  be  drawn 
over  one  of  the  most  dastardly  deeds  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
of  which,  even  ten  years  afterward,  royalist  oflScers  could  not 
speak  without  a  blush  of  shame. 

Having  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Cuautla,  the  royalist 
commander  returned  to  the  capital,  with  his  military  reputa- 
tion impaired  and  his  troops  in  miserable  plight.  There, 
notwithstanding  his  glowing  reports,  he  became  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  populace,  all  of  whom  well  knew  that  he  had  been 
outwitted.  A  few  nights  after  his  arrival  a  comedy  was 
acted,  in  which  was  introduced  a  soldier,  who,  on  his  return 
from  battle,  presented  his  general  with  a  head-dress,  exclaim-  I 
ing  pompously:  "Here  is  the  turban  of  a  Moor  whom  I  took 
prisoner." — "And  the  Moor  himself?" — ''  0,  unfortimately  he 
escaped!"  The  allusion  was  readily  understood,  and  the  pas- 
sage received  with  roars  of  laughter. 
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CHAPTER   XXXA^II. 
FURTHER  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

DCRIKO  the  rear  1812  militan*  operations  resulted  more 
faTorablv  for  tlie  rovalist  arms  in  the  interior  than  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  jirovinces,  since  in  the  former  the  revo- 
lutionist fortt'S  were  divided  into  numerous  bands,  which 
seldom  act<nl  in  concert,  and  wliilc  obstructing  the  public 
highways,  interrupting  traffic,  and  living  by  plunder,  rarely 
attempted  the  capture  of  fortified  to^^ns,  or  confronted  the 
foe  in  the  o[»en  field.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  Orizaba  was 
capturKl  by  the  insurgents,  but  retaken  a  few  days  later  by 
LlanoV  command;  and  in  several  minor  engagements  their 
forces  were  defeated,  tliougli  elst»when-  in  the  j>r<»vince  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  also  in  Puebla,  tljev  were  more  successful.  In 
Oajaca,  Trujano.  besieged  at  Huajuapan  by  1,(XX)  of  the 
enemy  well  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition,  was  n^ 
lieved  by  Morel<»s.  aft«r  a  protracted  d«'fei»re.  The  royalists 
here  suffered  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  men  and  all 
their  cannon  and  baggage. 

With  S.fK"'  tr(K»pF.  including  the  garrison  of  IIuajua|uin, 
Morelos  then  marrbe*!  on  Tehuacan.  where,  on  the  UKh  of 
August,  he  established  liis  bead'juarter»«.  and  whence  he  could 
•end  forth  ex|M*ditic»m»  against  Oajaca,  Orizaba,  and  Vera 
Cruz,  without  losing  sight  of  Mexico.  From  this  point  also. 
being  well  puppliefl  i^itli  provi^icmji  and  ammunition,  he  could 
best  supp(»rt  \\\y  rau«e  \i\  !iio««*  j»rovinees  i\hich  had  repeat- 
edly sbf'Wi.  a  diiBjM^sition  to  thri)W  off  the  Sj>ani«h  yoke 
Moreover,  iij  the  evmt  of  a  large  force  Inking  sent  against  him, 
a  road  lay  ^^\^^^\  Ui  the  interior. 

The  coiuandar.t*-  of  ( )ajnra.  fearing  that  Morelos' objective 
point  wf»:il«l  U-  the  capital  <»f  that  ]»rovince,  appealed  to  the 
viceroy  for  re-en forcem«*nts.     Htit  Venegas   had    all  that  he 
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could  attend  to  attend  to  at  home;  meanwhile  Puebia,  Ori- 
zaba, and  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz  were  also  threatened,  and  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents  to  intercept  the  trains  laden 
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with  tobacco  and  other  merchandise,  then  the  only  means  of 
raising  money. 

It  was  iniieed  a  time  of  tribulation  for  the  viceroy.  More- 
lio'  daring  and  energetic  efforts  were  again  being  partially 
crowned  with  success,  and  there  were  no  funds  wherewith  to 
pay  the  royalisit  troops  or  keep  them  together.  The  revenvfe 
from  custom  dues  was  inconsideraljle;  the  treasures  of  private 
individuals  had  been  wellnigh  exhaustt'd;  the  church  had 
concrlhnted  lurgely  of  its  ^ul'stiince,  and  other  sources  of  in- 
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come  were  entirely  insufficient  Venegas  mufft  have  money; 
Doi  in  driblets,  but  in  large  amotmU,  and  at  once.  He  tbere- 
tiot  called  a  meeting  of  officials  and  merchants,  and  as  all 
other  means  were  rejected,  —  among  them  being  propositions  to 
reduce  the  salaries  of  the  former,  and  to  levy  a  tax  on  staple 
commodities, — he  was  com|)el]ed  to  resort  to  the  old  expedient 
of  a  forced  loan.  Here  was  further  ground  for  dissatisfaction; 
and  to  counteract  tlie  ill  feeling,  several  measures  were  passed, 
one  of  them  allowing  to  persons  of  African  descent  admission 
into  the  universities  and  religious  organizations,  and  another, 
substituting  the  garrote  for  hanging,  the  latter  U^ing  a  "spec- 
tacle repugnant  te  humanity  and  to  tlie  generous  character  of 
the  Spanish  nation/* — a  refreshing  sentiment  truly,  in  these 
days  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  spoliation 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  royalists  was  not  in)pro\*ing  in  Mexica 
True,  the  revolution  now  ))ossessed  only  one  jx>werful  leader, 
and  only  one  small  army;  but  in  scattered  iroop«  they  over- 
ran almost  the  entire  country.  The  highways  of  commerce 
were  infested  with  guerillas,  and  in  every  district  some  chief- 
tain had  become  notorious.  If  the  forces  of  the  revolutionists 
had  been  united,  the  reverses  which  thev  had  alreadv  sus- 
tained  might  have  ended  the  rel»ellion:  but  as  matters  now 
stood,  royalist  >'ictorie6  served  only  to  multiply  insurgent 
bands,  and  to  extend  the  seat  of  war  over  a  yet  broader  area. 

Leaving  Tehuacan  on  the  13th  of  October,  on  the  2(Hh 
Morelos  captured  Orizaba  with  but  slight  resistance,  and 
toward  the  end  of  November  we  find  him  encamped  Wfore 
Oajaca  with  oAKXf  men  and  4U  pieces  of  artillery.  The  gar- 
rison consisted  of  about  2.(KiO  royalists,  and  the  place  was 
protected  by  several  batteries,  and  well  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion. 

After  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city  within  three 
hours,  and  receiving  no  answer,  Mon^loe  made  his  dispositions 
for  the  attack.  Separating  his  forces  into  six  diN'isions,  he 
placed  one  of  them  in  charge  of  Ramon  Sesma,  with  orders  to 
carrv  the  fortifications  in  the  convent  of  La  Soledad,  which 
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commanded  the  town;  while  a  second,  under  Matamorofl  and 
Galeana,  forced  an  entrance  by  way  of  the  suburb  of  ilar- 
quesado.     Of  the  remaining  divisionfl,  two  cut  off  the  retreat 


Pla.1  or  Oajaca. 


2.  dtDio  DumlBfO  CoDTanL 


9.  El  [DtUtnlo  Collet^ 

«.  MInL 

7.  TQurn  HklL 

K  MonU  Alban  Rulni. 


of  the  garrison  by  the  road  to  Guatemala,  one  guarded  the 

baggage  and  protected  the  rear,  and  one  was  held  in  reeer\-e. 

The  attack  succeeded  at  every  point,  and  in  two  hours  the 
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city  wftB  in  poBseanion  of  the  rn'olutioniaU.  Tlieu  followed 
the  pillage  of  the  hoaeep  and  »hop«  of  the  Spaniards,  an  order 
being  iMtied  for  the  iiirrpnd<T  of  all  effwtn  that  had  been  con- 
cMled.  Five  hundntl  priiu>ner)i  were  captured,  and  among 
tbem  wap  a  lientenaiit-fieneral  wlio  had  attempted  U>  eKape  in 
diaguiw  hr  the  Guatemfllu  rond.  On  being  condut-ted  to  the 
bailding  »et  apart  for  ordinary  criininalp.  lie  l>eggfd  Moreloe 
to  treat  him  m  hefittf^l  hif  rank,  oflfering  f-IOXXHi  for  liin  A-ee- 


dom.  and  for  |trmi»^«i"ii  tiifinliark  for  Sjiain  11  in  proposition 
wan  decliiK-d.  ami  :i  I'lw  '\u\r  1:iUt  lit-  wai-  nn-cwted  in  com- 
pany Willi  ihi-  i,..i.'ri..n-  r..yaii!.t  H.'^uh-f  Vill.tMntc,  at  the 
spot  whcr*-  enrly  in  :iir  n  v.-lutiori  tw.mf  Hidalgo's  m<-ssenger» 
bad  U-'-n  ]ii:t  ti.  dt-aUi.  Four  oilicrs  suffered  rajiiul  pnnisb- 
ment.  and  tli<-  liv»  t,f  tltc  n'maindir  were  spared:  but  oot- 
withflui:'lii:(r  nd>  and  oilivr  ai-l>  of  furU-arance,  Moreloo,  like 
Hidalci  ii:.!'  I-1U  (-|>iir|!tii  witli  crufhy,  h  must  I*  remem- 
bereii,  hiiw<'vir.  liint  thi*  wa"  n  war  in  «hich  'luarler  wa»  sel- 
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dom  given;  and  with  far  greater  strictness  than  the  insurgents 
did  the  royalists  award  the  penalty  of  death  to  all  revolution- 
ary leaders  who  fell  into  their  hands.  If  the  situation  at 
Oajaca  had  been  reversed,  we  may  be  assured  that  MoreloB 
and  his  leading  oflBcers  would  have  speedily  met  with  the  fate 
which  overtook  Hidalgo,  AUende,  and  Jimenez. 

With  a  view  to  making  himself  master  of  all  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Oajaca,  and  of  the  portion  of  Puebla  bordering  on  it, 
Morelos  now  resolved  to  destroy  a  number  of  small  royalist 
garrisons,  whose  centre  was  the  town  of  Jamiltepec.  This 
accomplished,  he  soon  afterward  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the 
seaport  of  Acapulco,  where  alone,  in  southern  Mexico,  there 
remained  any  considerable  force  of  royalists.  All  these  advan- 
tages had  been  gained  by  his  foresight  in  making  Tehuacan 
the  base  of  operations,  and  also  through  the  blimders  of  the 
viceroy  and  his  generals,  in  leaving  uncovered  many  points  of 
defence. 

We  must  return  once  more  to  the  capital,  where  in  February 
1813  Calleja,  after  resigning  his  command  and  living  for  a 
time  in  retirement,  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Mexico.  This 
change  was  due  in  part  to  the  representations  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  merchants  of  Cddiz,  who  ascribed  the  progress 
of  the  rebellion  mainly  to  the  inefficient  measures  of  Venegas. 
Moreover,  the  latter  had  now  become  extremely  unpopular 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  insurgents  of  course 
hated  him  because  he  had  prevented  the  consummation  of 
their  designs;  the  clergy  disliked  him  because  he  had  cur- 
tailed their  pri^'ileges;  and  the  royalists  found  fault  with  him 
for  his  lenience  toward  the  rebels,  to  which,  together  with  the 
absence  of  a  well-conceived  plan  of  military  operations,  they 
attributed  the  recent  advantages  gained  by  the  revolutionists. 

The  news  of  Calleja's  promotion  was  not  received  in  the 
capital  with  feelings  of  unmixed  delight.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
acknowledged  as  the  foremost  soldier  in  Mexico,  and  his  ap- 
/H)ii)tnient  did  not  fail  to  inspire  the  army  with  confidence  and 
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the  iniorgents  with  misgiving,  though,  among  the  people  at 
large,  he  was  regarded  at  best  with  indifference. 

Among  his  first  acts  was  a  proclamation,  wherein  he  stated 
Uiat  in  order  to  l^vv  troops  and  lead  them  to  battle,  he  must 
be  supplied  with  funds,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  little 
temporary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  liis  subjects  would  secure 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  prosjierity.  This  appeal  for  money 
caused  no  little  a]>prehcnsion,  for  Calleja  wa?  known  to  be  as 
unscrupulous  in  levjnnp  tuntributions  sf  he  was  lavish  of  ex- 
pense. There  was  now  a  dt-bt  of  more  than  ♦30,ttX)j000,  and  a 
monthly  deficit  of  some  ♦2f>(»,CRX»,  the  best  sources  of  revenue 
iK'ing  already  bypothecotc*d  for  the  repayment  of  temporary 
loans.  The  firfsi  measure,  declared  the  ^^ctrroy,  must  be  to 
liberate  commerce,  niining,  and  other  industries  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  relielf ;  and  a.s  tlie  merchants  would  receive  the 
principal  benefit,  lie  ftp|H»aled  to  them  for  a  loan  of  $1,500,- 
(K)<».  Although  th«*  demand  was  n(»t  fully  e(»mj)lied  witli,  the 
response  was  sufficiently  prompt  to  n»veal  the  confidence  re- 
jiosed  in  Calleja,  together  with  the  wholesome  fear  evoked 
by  his  discouraging  revelation  a5  to  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs. 

In  truth,  the  royalists  were  under  a  cloud.  "The  govern- 
ment,'- writes  Calleja,  "could  barely  claim  anything  else  than 
the  capitals  of  the  province*,  and  even  of  these,  Oajaca,  per- 
haps the  richest,  was  absolutely  lost.''  At  this  date  Morelos 
controlled  all  the  H»uthern  ]«>rtion^  of  Vora  Cruz  and  Puebia, 
together  with  tlie  prtsent  ^Iat»•J^  of  Oajaca  and  Guerrero,  with 
the  exception  of  Acapulc^*.  whi'h  wap  evt-n  then  alK>ut  to  fall. 
North  of  Jalapa,  \'era  Truz  wai^  overrun  by  in«tirgent  bands, 
whose  stnmcholdf:  lay  withiii  the  Sierra  Madre,  extending 
thence  to  th»-  pulf  of  Mr\i(*»  and  the  f^outhcn;  line  of  Tamau- 
lipas.  Prominint  aiuoup  tluir  leaders  was  Villagran,  w1k> 
had  a««un)tM]  the  jkhujkmif  tith*  of  Julian  I.,  emperor  of  Huas* 
teca.  Farth«r  ii\lanil.  his  son  Chito  occu}>ied  the  districts 
centri'.ip  in  Hui(  hafian.  whih'  in  northern  Puebla,  Osomo 
cotJtrolletl  the  regions  m>uth  an«l.  ea*i  a*  far  at  the  shores  of 
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the  ^f,  with  hia  headquarters  at  Zacatlan,  where  were  wer- 
ersl  large  eatablishmenta  for  the  maoufacture  of  arms  and 
ammonition.  From  hie  retreat  at  Tlalpujahua,  Ignacio  Rayoo 
commanded  the  region  between  Zitacuaro  and  Toluca,  and 
thence  northward,  while  hia  brother  Ramon  obstructed  tra£Bo 


on  the  high  road  to  Queretaro,  and  others  spread  alarm  in  th« 
valley  of  Mexico,  threatening  even  the  capital.  The  coast 
districta  of  Michoacan  also  adhered  to  Rayon,  while  in  Guana- 
juato most  of  the  larger  towns  had  declared  for  the  revolo- 
tioniets. 
Thua  matters  stood  in  the  spring  of  1813,  the  remoteness  of 
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Ravon's  command  from  the  capital  and  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  wason  preventing  all  military  operations,  other  than 
were  needed  for  the  release  of  the  central  pro^'ince8  from  the 
insurgent  bands  which  obgtructod  coinnmnication  with  the 
mines,  cut  off  suppli<*s.  and  intercepted  the  government  trains 
laden  with  merchandise  and  treasure.  At  Salvatierra,  Ravon 
was  defeated  by  Iturbide,  who  for  thit*  exploit  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  roldnd,  and  ap{K>inted  comandante  of  Guana- 
juato. At  Puruandiro  the  insurgent  leaders  Liceaga  and 
Verdusco  also  Fuffercd  defeat,  the  Iattt*r  escaping  on  an  un- 
taddled  horse,  with  the  \o^h  oi  h'l^  uniform  and  baton.  The 
fortress  of  Cerro  del  Ciallo.  defended  bv  Ramon  Ravon,  was 
captured  by  the  royalist  general  Castillo.  At  Zimapan,  in 
the  centre  of  a  rich  silver  region,  the  elder  Villagran  still  held 
out,  disposing  of  the  persons  and  pro}>erty  of  the  inhabitants 
irerjr  much  as  he  pleased,  and  founding  cannon  and  coining 
money  wherewith  to  ujuke  further  c<»nquests. 

The  task  of  humblint:  this  i>n*t«*n(i«'r  was  intrusted  to  Colonel 
Ordofiez.  with  Pedro  Monsaive  >econ<i  in  rommand.  On  the 
3d  of  May,  M(»nsalve  j)reiitnt''(l  i»;mp«/lf  U-fore  Huichapan, 
where  Chito  Viliairran  rrjectrd  all  uviTtureji  of  |iea«r.  cuntidenl 
that  he  couid  hold  the  place  uMtii  rt'-<-iifort**niv:it»>  hhouM 
arrive.  I>efeatevl  witli  heavy  l***.  u*  wa*  laplured.  while  head- 
ing his  fMriower.*^  u\  panic  tiik'iit  Tiiuuji;  pardt^n  wa^  offered 
both  to  father  antl  mui  ii:  ( av  of  ••\.i!i.i*-sio!«,  Villagran  the 
elder  would  nt-i  h.kmm:  w\  •»i«:.  I.ui..iliatioii.  *'I'ie  with 
dignity.*'  was  hl^  messairt-  t"  r;.;t.  .  \x  ;j»r-i;{niii  ihe  latt4;r  was 
shot  in  front  vi  }ll^  ]iai.ict,  awti  i^^  he.u!  lUipaled  01;  the  walls 
of  the  town. 

After  du<-  }'r«  p.ir.itu':*.  tiiv  roy.i'.i«:ts  n  i  forth  toward  Zimapan 
under  MHi.ii.a:.-!  ^f  Ordt»lV:.  aii-l  foinul  th*-  pia«'e  evacuated, 
for  Viila^rraii  h.iJ  retired  10  a  n*  :^hUiring  height,  on  which 
were  m<»\inted  .'••»  pifc«F  of  arullery.  At  the  appro.uh  of  the 
royalists,  howevrr.  the  insurgents  tied,  almost  without  resist* 
ance,  and  eHX»:i  aturward  tht-  m  If-styled  emperor  was  captur«<l 
and  shot,  hi^^  head  UMug  luipaled  on  tiie  walls  of  liuichapan, 
clos<'  to  that  i»f  hi»  Kin. 
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The  main  reliaace  of  the  insui^nts  in  thia  quarter  was  now 
on  Osorao,  against  whom  Calleja  directed  his  opening  cam' 
paign.     Thifl  chieftain   occupied    the   territory  south-east   of 


Zimapan  and  Huichapan,  and  was  recognized  as  leader  by  a 
number  of  scattered  revolutionary  bands.  Though  held  in  ■ 
great  esteem  by  his  followers,  he  was  wanting  in  power  of 
organization,  and  woa  little  acquainted  with  military  tactics. 
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In  jADoaiy  1813  a  detachment  was  ordered  to  march  on 
T^^^^^^n  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  town,  which  was  ill 
prepared  for  defence ;  but  an  intercepte<l  despatch  gave  warn- 
ing to  the  revolutionists,  and  they  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
movement  Appearing  before  the  enemy's  camp,  they  were 
attacked  bv  the  rovalists,  and  fell  back  as  if  in  retreat:  but 
DO  sooner  had  the  pursuing  cavalry  )>een  se}>arated  from  the 
main  body  than  they  turned  upon  them  and  put  them  to  rout. 
With  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  Osorno  the  infantry  might 
have  been  captured  or  cut  to  pieces;  but  he  was  satiFfied  with 
his  victory,  and  allowed  the  foe  to  escape. 

In  April  the  insurgents  took  the  offensive,  advancing  against 
the  town  of  Zacapoaxtla,  about  2,000  strong.  Here  at  first 
•ome  advantage  was  gained;  but  the  death  of  a  favorite  officer 
wrought  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and  tlu*ir  i>p]M)nent«,  seizing 
the  opportunity.  r(>ut4<l  thein  with  the  loti^  <»f  their  siege  artil- 
lery. Thereupon  Osorno  retrt-at^rd  t<>  Zarathm.  but  abandon- 
ing that  stronghold,  and  retreating  to  a  safe  dit^tance  on 
the  approach  of  thf  royalists,  resumed  hiF  raidi^  southward 
and  into  the  valley  of  Mexico,  a?  stKUi  ah  tin*  town  wa«  evacu- 
ated. Resolved  to  lake  vengtanrt-  <Hi  tlif  nln  Is.  Calleja 
ordered  a  considcrahlt-  foro-  i^i  ri'<K'rui»y  Zacatlai..  This  was 
accomplished  almost  with(»iit  a  Ftru|:pi».  aii«l  tli*  fortifirati»»n« 
deetrt»ye<l.  <)«mrno  hvin;:  j»ttack««l  a  \*w  iiay»i  iat^r  ii.  a  strong 
position  at  Las  Mt-sa*^.  hut  \vith«>\it  titii^^nt-  n-buit  Aft'-rhohl- 
ing  his  ground  for  H'V«Tal  h^•u^^.  h*-  r»  triat»'l  in  ^^^A  onh»r 
toward  Tlar^cu.  and  thenct  t<'  A)»ttni.  wuvu  h*-  htit!  remained 
master  of  the  hituatiun,  and  wln-rt  for  ihi  prt-M-nt  wr  \\\\\  leav« 
him. 

In  Nueva  <vahi'ia.  tht-  only  i-Vf-nt  nf  tin-  oainpai^n  iiorthy  of 
note  is  the  Fi<p«»  ni'  th»-  Mrhi..ii.i  nt^k-.i  iVw  mih.^  from  the 
Qorthi'rn  short*  of  Lake  l'ha|»;Ua.  Theri-  a  numl*^r  of  Indians, 
aroused  hy  th<  continut-d  exactionh  of  (t<'n*-nil  i'ruz,  hud  taken 
refuge  und».*r  the  revolutionary  banin'r,  and  f**eling  secure  in 
their  retn*at.  they  mad**  raids  on  the  ij«'ighU*rinf;  s**ttlemeuts, 
keeping  thenj  in  constant  alarm.     Tlie  attack  was  made  in 
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June  by  the  royalist  leader  Xegrete,  at  the  head  of  500  men, 
a  number  of  large  boats  being  lashed  together  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  cannon.  But  the  unwieldy  vesEels  of  the  assail- 
ants presented  an  easy  target  to  the  Indians,  who  showered 
miaailes  on  them  from  the  rock  and  from  their  light,  swift 
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canoes,  forcing  them  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  boat-loads 
of  artillery  and  aiaiuunition.  The  operations  of  the  royaliata 
were  then  restricted  to  a  defence  uf  the  shore  line  and  a  par- 
tial blockade  of  the  enemy's  stronghold. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  progress,  Morelos  had  already 
laid  siege  to  Acapulo.  In  April  1S13  he  encamped  before  the 
city  with  1,500  men,  leaving  a  garrison  of  1,UU0  in  Oajaca,  and 
stationing  a  force  of  1.500  at  Yunhuittan  to  bold  possession  of 
the  surrounding  district.  The  place  was  captured  with  httle 
diHiculty,  though  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  by  the 
vessels  of  war  within  the  harbor,  while  the  besiegers  had  but 
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few  cannon,  and  tboee  of  light  calibre.  With  the  garrison 
were  surrendered  80  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  Yet 
from  this  success,  brilliant  though  it  was,  may  be  traced  the 
beginning  of  Morelos'  downfall.  The  tinie  needed  for  the 
operations  against  Acapulco  had  allowed  Calleja  seven  months 
for  his  own  operations,  enabling  him  to  carry  out  his  plans 
with  little  opposition, — to  destroy  the  most  dreaded  of  the 
revolutionary  chieftains  in  the  north,  and  then  to  turn  his 
entire  force  against  those  in  the  soutliem  provinces.  The 
capture  of  a  single  seaport  was  no  compensation  for  these  dis- 
asters.  In  truth,  Morelos  was  at  this  juncture  somewhat  over- 
confident, believing  that  he  would  Foon  make  himself  master 
of  the  capital,  when  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz  and  other  royalist 
cities  would  speedily  follow. 

At  this  date,  the  discord  in  the  governing  council,  or  as  it 
was  termed  supreme  junta  of  the  revolutionists,  materially 
aided  the  plan^  of  Calieja,  though  also  of  K^rvice  to  Morelos, 
who,  flusheil  with  success,  began  to  as]»ire  to  the  political 
leadership  of  his  party.  While  one  member  of  the  council 
sought  to  disqualify  another,  all  of  th(ni,  discouraged  by  their 
reverses,  api)eale<l  for  support  to  Morelos,  who  had  hitherto  been 
practically  ignored.  The  latter  saw  his  o|>|)oriunity,  and  re- 
solved to  direct  the  current  of  event?  m  as  to  further  his  own 
designs.  To  this  end.  he  proposed  that  the  nieml>ers  should 
meet  at  some  rendezvous  within  tht-  t«rritor\'  controlled  bv 
himself,  where,  unmolested,  they  might  discuss  and  determine 
the  questions  in  disputr.  The  tin^e  s«  lected  was  September 
1813,  and  the  place  the  town  of  Chilpancingo,  in  the  modem 
state  of  Guerrero. 

As  the  result  of  this  measure,  the  supreme  junta  was  re- 
placed by  a  representative  congress,  before  which  Morelos  de- 
livered the  oi»ening  speeili.  Its  first  act  was  to  confirm  his 
appointment  as  generalissimo,  already  sanctioned  by  the  army 
with  tumultuous  acclaim,  this  office  including  in  its  functions 

the  executive  jKiwer  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  its  pes* 
S3 
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sflssor  so  long  ob  he  displayed  fitness  for  his  duties.  The 
judicial  autboritj''  was  vested  for  the  moment  in  existing 
tribunals,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  congress  itself;  bui 
at  an  early  day  a  meeting  of  advocates  was  to  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  judges  for  a  supreme  court. 

The  regulations  issued  by  Morelos  for  the  guidance  of  the 
congress  formed  practically  a  constitution,  wherein  he  had 
framed  everything  to  suit  his  own  designs,  constituting  him- 
self actual  ruler  in  all  provinces  where  his  arms  had  been 
victorious,  and  sustaining  his  control  by  making  appoint- 
ments at  will.  Although  crude  and  incomplete,  this  consti- 
tution served  the  purposes  of  its  projector,  and  its  provisions 
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are  not  to  be  hastily  condemned,  when  we  consider  that  he 
far  overshadowed  all  other  leaders  in  mihtary  success.  At 
least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  abused  the  trusts  which  he 
had  outlined,  maintaining  as  be  did,  an  assembly  that  could 
have  been  easily  dissolved,  under  the  plausible  excuse  that 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  demanded  the  concentration  of 
power  in  a  single  hand. 

On  the  2d  of  November  Ignacio  Rayon  arrived  at  Chilpan- 
cingo,  and  Bustamante,  Verdusco,  Liceaga,  Murguia,  Herrera, 
and  other  leading  revolutionists  being  present,  the  session  was 
opened  for  regular  business.  Its  first  measure  was  the  famous 
declaration  of  independence  on  November  6th,  wherein  Mexico 
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wu  forerer  declared  free  of  Spanish  control,  with  liberty  to 
work  out  its  own  dertinips,  and  with  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion for  itfl  spiritual  guidance.  In  rain  did  Raven  oppOM 
thii  radical  proposition  as  dangerous  and  unnecessarr.  Ad- 
mitting that  to  retain)  even  a  noniinal  allegiance  to  the  sov- 
ereign was  a  mere  pretence,  still  be  urged  it  was  one  wbicb 
would  gain  a  lai^  and  valuable  supi>ort,  especially  among 
tbe  Indians,  who  were  accustoniMl  to  rf  ver*nce  and  bend  to 
royalty.  His  i-i**wti  wen-  Hupporte<l  by  Bustamante  and  others; 
but  nevertheless  Morelos  carrii-d  his  point,  ami  the  revolution- 
iste  declared  themselves  no  longer  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
In  consonance  ivitb  this  proclamation  of  independence,  the 
decrees  already  issued  by  >Iorelos  were  cunfimied.  whereby 
all  distinctions  of  race  or  caste  were  merged  in  the  one  broad 
appellation  of  Americans;  slavery  was  abolished;  tbecoU«ctioD 
of  tribute  was  pronounced  unlawful,  and  the  offices  of  church 
and  Stat*'  were  declared  open  to  nil  claswB.  Debts  due  to  Eu- 
ropeans were  canct-llt-d.  in  rirtue  of  the  authority  of  the  nation 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  its  opponents,  and  taxes  were  re- 
stricted prnrtically  Uj  those  derived  from  excise  and  from  tithes 
and  parochial  dues,  to  which  Indians  were  subject  in  common 
with  all  others.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  U-  enlist  for  the  sup- 
jwrt  of  llie  revuluiionary  cau^e  half  the  available  population 
of  every  town,  and  to  arm  them  with  the  best  weapons  that 
could  be  procured.  Though  some  of  the»e  measures  were  not 
out  of  keeping,  it  will  W  ot'S(T\ed  that  others  savored  very 
strongly  of  communistic  tendencies. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

DOWNFALL  A^T>  DEATH  OF  MORELOS. 

To  regain  possession  of  Valladolid  had  long  been  a  favorite 
project  of  Morelos,  not  only  on  account  of  its  wealth  and  cen- 
tral position,  but  also  because  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  surrounding  population.  Emboldened  by  success  on 
battle-field  and  in  council-hall,  he  now  proposed  to  remedy 
the  mistakes  and  avenge  the  humiliation  of  his  colleagues. 
Deliverance  was  to  come  from  the  south;  and  the  first  step  was 
to  recover  the  much  disputed  capital  of  Michoacan,  there  to 
install  the  new-born  congress  and  affirm  its  dignity,  while  mak- 
ing this  city  the  starting-point  for  the  operations  henceforth  to 
be  directed  against  the  central  pro\'inces.  Although  the  place 
was  but  slenderly  fortified,  aid  could  easily  reach  it,  and  the 
generalissimo  now  mustered  all  his  forces,  summoning  from 
Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla,  Nicholas  Bravo  and  Matamoros,  whose 
well-disciplined  troops  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  army,  to 
which  were  added  the  guerilla  bands  of  ilichoacan,  including 
those  of  Ramon  Rayon. 

Without  disclosing  his  purpose,  except  to  a  few  intimate 
friends,  he  set  forth  from  Chilpancingo  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  and  on  the  22d  of  December  appeared  before  the 
gates  of  Valladolid  with  an  army  variously  estimated  at  from 
6,000  to  20,000  men,  and  with  30  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
inhabitants  were  in  despair;  for  the  garrison  mustered  less 
than  800  strong,  and  Morelos  at  once  presented  the  usual  al- 
ternative of  death  or  immediate  surrender. 

But  Calleja  had  not  been  deceived  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
insurgent  leader,  and  his  plans  had  been  so  skilfully  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  rapid  counter-movements  in  any  direction.  More 
than  2,000  troops,  designated  as  the  Army  of  the  North,  had 
been  concentrated  at  Acdmbaro,  under  General  Llano,  with 
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Iturbide  ieoond  in  command.  Ramon  Rayon,  attempting  to 
ch^ck  their  advance,  was  defeated,  and  after  a  forced  march, 
the  royalists  came  into  position  on  the  morning  of  the  23dt 
guided  by  the  sound  of  firing,  which  had  already  commenced. 
The  assault  was  directed  mainly  against  the  Zapote  gate,  as 
the  point  most  likely  to  W  threat^^-ned  by  re-cnforcements  from 
Mexico,  and  which,  after  being  captured  by  the  insurgents,  had 
^>een  retaken  bv  the  rovalists,  who  had  finally  l>een  driven  back 
into  the  citv.  At  this  moment  Llano  and  Iturbide  attacked  the 
revolutionists  in  flank  from  different  directions,  whereupon 
the  latter  retreated  to  their  camp,  whence  they  were  routed 
with  considerable  loss.  Llano's  forces  then  entered  the  city, 
amid  the  acclaim  of  the  people,  who.  whatever  their  proclivi- 
ties, were  alwavs.  for  the  time,  on  the  side  of  success. 

This  disaster  was  a  severe  blow  to  Morelos,  who  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  day  in  delil>erating  what  should 
next  be  done.  At  length  lie  decided  to  i)lace  the  command  of 
his  forces  in  the  handf  of  Matamon>«».  who  drew  up  the  infan* 
try  in  line  in  front  of  the  city.  jK^sting  the  cavalri*  on  the  hill 
of  Santa  Maria,  which  commanJed  the  encampment.  To 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  thi?  demonstration,  Llano  sent  Itur- 
bide with  360  horse  to  reconnoitre.  The  latter  had  not  failed 
to  observe  the  defects  in  their  |M»fciiion,  and  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  display,  in  sight  of  his  native  city,  the 
prowess  for  which  he  Ijad  already  U'come  famous.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  command,  he  broke  through  the 
enemy's  hne,  routed  a  body  of  cavalry  sent  to  iti*  support,  and 
then,  wamiing  t<»  his  work,  charged  up  the  hill  in  the  very 
face  of  the  enemy *f  most  jiowerful  battery.  Bewildered  at 
thif  unexj>ected  onset,  their  ranks  broke  in  all  directions,  and 
panic  fell  u[K>n  the  army.  It  was  already  dusk,  and  amid 
the  gathering  gioonj.  friend  could  not  l»e  distinguished  from 
foe.  some  (tf  the  battalions  firing  upon  each  other  with  dis- 
astrous result. 

Meanwhile   Iturbide  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  force  his  way  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  Morelos  himself 
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narrowly  escaped  death  or  capture.  On  seeing  their  com- 
mander surrounded  by  the  royalists,  protected  only  by  a  few 
of  his  followers,  the  fugitives  rallied;  whereupon  the  former 
fell  back  on  Valladolid,  carrying  oflF  some  of  the  insurgents* 
cannon  and  standards,  their  retreat  being  covered  by  Llano's 
infantry. 

Though  checked  for  a  moment,  the  panic  still  continued: 
for  the  revolutionists  imagined  that  Calleja's  army  was  on 
their  flank  and  rear,  while  the  garrison  of  Valladolid  had  been 
strongly  re-enforced.  In  vain  their  officers  clung  to  the  scat- 
tered regiments,  upbraiding,  entreating  them,  and  driving 
back  the  fugitives  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  All  their  eflTorts 
were  useless,  and  they  were  finally  compelled  to  spike  the 
guns  and  follow  after  the  rout,  a  mere  handful  of  men  remain- 
ing at  daybreak  on  the  heights  of  Santa  Maria. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1814,  the  forces  of  Morelos,  reduced 
to  3,000,  made  a  final  stand  behind  their  intrenchments  near 
the  village  of  Puruaran;  but  their  spirit  was  broken,  and  a 
few  well-directed  shots  put  them  to  flight.  During  the  retreat, 
Iturbide  again  dashed  in  upon  them  with  his  cavalry;  and 
then  followed  a  general  massacre,  the  corpses  of  the  slain  being 
strewn  along  the  road  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two  leagues, 
while  700  of  the  insurgents  were  captured,  among  them  being 
being  Matamoros  and  a  number  of  the  foremost  captains.  An 
ofier  to  set  free  200  royalist  prisoners  in  exchange  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  former  was  refused,  and  a  month  later  this  favorite 
chieftain  was  shot  at  Valladolid,  meeting  his  fate  with  the 
calmness  which  he  had  ever  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  victory  at  Valladolid  opened  to  Calleja  the  gates  of  the 
southern  provinces,  and  at  once  he  ordered  his  lieutenants  to 
set  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  scattered  bands  of  insurgents,  put- 
ting to  death  all  who  had  failed  to  submit.  Even  Chimpan- 
cingo  was  threatened  by  the  royalists,  under  Armijo,  and  when 
news  arrived  of  Morelos'  defeat,  the  congress  took  into  its 
own  hands  the  control  of  afl'airs,  seeking  refuge  at  Tlacotepec, 
where,  at  the  end  of  January,  its  sessions  were  renewed.     Here 
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soon  afterward  Morelos  arrived  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces, 
mustering  about  1.000  men,  and  humbled  by  his  reverses, 
readily  surrendered  the  executive  jiower.  Though  confirmed 
in  his  rank  as  generalif^simo,  he  was  not  intrust^^l  with  the 
control  of  his  troops,  and  henceforth  was  no  longer  in  harmony 
with  his  colleagues. 

But  further  di^aFter^  were  vet  in  store  for  the  revolutionists. 
A  body  of  l,o(K»  recruits  which  attempted  to  check  Armijo's 
advance  was  scatten*d  ahnost  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the 
congrt».«is  at  Tlacaiopic  narrowly  epcajw^d  purprim?,  the  mem- 
bers taking  to  flight  with  the  los8  of  all  their  eflfects,  including 
the  seal  and  archive.*.  Marching  on  Acapulco,  Armijo  found 
the  citv  abandoned  and  in  flames,  the  loss  thus  caused  to  the 
inhabitants  and  to  the  merchants  of  Mexico  Iteing  immense, 
for  this  was  now  the  wealthiest  citv  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America.  Near  hy  the  insurgent  Cialeana  was  driven 
from  a  strongly  fortified  fjosition.  and  was  soon  afterward 
captured  and  shot. 

In  Oajaca  the  royalists  were  no  hss  successful,  the  entire 
province  l>eing  reconquered,  and  n^any  of  the  leading  insur- 
gents stooping  low  for  par<lon,  only  to  rejoin  the  cauM*  as  soon 
as  opix)rtunity  oflend.  Vrra  ("ruz  and  I'uehla  then  l>ecame 
the  centn-  (»f  revolution>t  oj»iTaiion*i.  and  here  the  elder 
Rayon  and  axhw  rhit-ftainji  still  held  out:  hut  their  campaigns 
had  l»een  reduird  \^^  ni»-rf  raios.  and  oft^-n  the  leaders  were 
arrayed  a^rainst  each  oth«r.  intent  only  on  plunder,  in  pursuit 
of  whi«ii  th«*v  Would  draw  their  sword  on  foe  or  comrade. 

In  (fuanaiuat4>  and  arouml  its  U»rders.  Iturhide  claimed 
that  in  less  than  two  ntonths  he  aini  his  lieutenants  had 
slaughtep'd  soin«  *.HH(if  \ur  r«Vi»lnti»>Msts.  including  many  of 
their  captaitis.  It  l^:  K>ni(-what  rvn;arkahle  that  in  this  fell 
destroyer.  whoM-  pri-atest  delight  was  to  hunt  d«>wn  human 
beings  as  tip»rs  hunt  th«'ir  pr»*y.  we  find  the  man  ^ho  later 
struck  the  *l«<i«iiv»-  Mow  for  the  <  au«e  of  independence,  and 
was  acknowh-dtrtMJ  as  the  liUTatnr  t»f  Mexi<o. 

Thus  ih«-  revolution  had  assumed  an  a^jieci  very  difTerent 
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from  that  presented  when  Calleja  was  appointed  viceroy. 
His  plans  bad  been  carefully  matured,  and  in  the  main  skil- 
fully executed.  The  congress  was  bumbled;  Matamoros, 
Galeana,  and  the  Villsgranes  were  no  more,  and  even  Moreloa 
was  but  a  shadow  of  bis  former  self.  Oajaca  and  Tecpan  — 
the  modern  Guerrero —  were  at  his  feet;  in  tbe  north  there  was 
little  disturbance,  and  in  the  central  provinces  all  that  seemed 
necessary  was  to  keep  watch  on  a  few  isolated  bands  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses.  Xevertbeless  tbe  insurgents  were  still 
sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  serious  annoyance,  especially 


Mount  C6toao. 


to  the  trade  and  industries  of  Mexico;  and  in  August  181-1, 
the  viceroy,  unable  to  hold  ibem  in  check,  appealed  to  the 
home  government  for  a  re-enforcement  of  8,000  men. 

Amid  tbe  series  of  reverses  sustained  by  the  revolutionist 
leaders  in  Michoacan,  Ramon  Rayon  alone  was  in  a  poeitioD 
to  offer  organized  resistance.  At  the  bead  of  OoO  men,  he  bad 
selected  a  retreat  of  great  natural  strength  on  the  Coporo  hill, 
north  of  Zit:icuaro,  accessible  only  on  one  side,  which  was 
protected  by  three  batteries,  mounted  witb  34  guns,  in  front 
being  a  wide  moat,  surmounted  with  a  stockade.  Toward 
the  end  of  January  1S15,  Llano  and  Iturbide,  in  command  of 
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3,000  rovaliiU,  laid  siege  to  this  stronghold.  For  more  than  a 
mooth  no  impression  was  made,  though  trenches  were  pushed 
forward  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  insurgent  lines. 
An  attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  assault,  the  storming 
party  being  led  by  Iturbide,  was  defeated,  and  the  victor  of 
Valladolid  retired,  as  he  relates,  from  the  scene  of  his  first 
repulse  *'  with  the  fortunate  result  of  saving  four  fifths  of  his 
men." 

Meanwhile,  after  being  driven  from  Cliimpancingo  and  Tla- 
cotepec,  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  congress  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  small  town  near  the  western  bordrr  of  Michoacan, 
and  thence  proposed  to  reujove  to  Tehuacan,  amid  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountain  range  that  separates  Puebia  from  Vera 
Cmz.  Here  they  might  find  at  least  a  more  stable  abode,  and 
recover  some  portion  of  the  dignity  and  influence  denied  them 
while  flitting  as  a  fugitive  Unly  amid  nt*ighl>oring  haciendas, 
with  scanty  means  and  ragged  retinue.  As  Morelo«  was  best 
acquainted  with  the  region  which  intervened,  and  held  the 
most  influence  over  its  inhabjtanti*.  he  wap  intruMed  with  the 
command  of  the  escort,  anjounting  with  re-en forc«n)ents  from 
Nicolas  Bravo  and  otherij  to  aUmt  l.UK»  men,  of  whom  jK*r- 
haps  one  half  were  supplied  with  fire-arms. 

Calleja  had  l»een  informed  a^  Xo  thi^  iiioveuicnt.  and  though 
at  first  baffled  bv  ihi*  felnt^  ••f  M<»r»h»f,  had  a^oertaintHl  to 
•ome  extent  the  line  <»f  the  en«  n.yV  n»iite  Near  Tezmalaca, 
in  eastern  Guerrero,  the  revc»iini<»ni*^tfi  were  ^uddenlv  con- 
fronted  with  a  force  of  GiK'  n•va;i^t*i.  and  after  a  feeble  resiM- 

• 

ance  a  portion  of  the  escort  was  put  to  thght.  Seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  the  generalihjj'.n.o  cx(  launed  in  the  hearing  of  Urav**. 
who  still  held  hiP  pn-un-l  on  the  insurgent  left,  *m;o.  protect 
the  congress;  it  jnatters  nut  what  lK»conief»  of  me."  After 
vainly  atteuipting  t**  rally  his  men.  he  bade  thi»#«»  around 
him  esca{>e  as  U*!:t  they  could,  and  with  a  single  attend- 
ant reached  the  base  vf  a  neighU»nng  hill,  where  he  dis- 
mounted, pur^K^t^ing  to  climb  on    foL>t.     At   this   moment  a 
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squadron  of  horse  came  up,  led  by  Lieutenant  Carranco,  who 
had  formerly  served  under  Morelos.  "Surrender!"  cried  the 
lieutenant,  as  he  waved  his  sword  behind  the  levelled  carbines 
of  his  troopers.  Resistance  was  useless,  and  quietly  removing 
from  his  lips  the  cigar  which  he  had  been  smoking,  Morelos 
replied:  "  Seflor  Carranco,  it  would  seem  that  we  kiiow  each 
other." 

On  his  way  to  Me?dco  the  captive  chieftain  was  annoyed  no 
less  by  the  impertinent  questions  of  the  royalist  officers  than 
by  the  dull  gaze  of  the  vacant-minded  mob  which  lined  the 
thoroughfares  of  every  town  and  \illage.  Asked  by  one  of  the 
former  what  he  would  have  done  if  the  capture  had  been  re- 
versed, he  curtly  replied:  "  I  would  have  given  you  two  hours 
for  confession  and  then  have  shot  you."  To  a  woman  who 
grossly  insulted  him,  he  mildly  answered:  "Is  there  nothing 
that  you  can  find  to  do  at  home?" 

At  his  trial,  Morelos  pleaded  that  there  was  no  recognized 
monarch  of  Spain  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  war,  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  being  due  to  a  compact  with 
Napoleon.  The  decrees  of  the  church  had  no  weight  among 
an  independent  people  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Vatican. 
Slaughter  and  pillage  were  among  the  necessary  evils  of  war, 
and  the  execution  of  royalist  officers  was  merely  a  reprisal 
justified  by  circumstances.  The  defence  of  his  counsel  covered 
almost  the  same  ground.  Morelos  had  made  war,  not  against 
Spain,  but  against  the  cortes,  and  as  that  body  had  been  de- 
clared illegal  and  its  acts  annulled,  the  accused  stood  absolved, 
if  not  justified. 

The  church  then  took  the  prisoner  in  hand.  Intent  on 
branding  the  insurrection,  the  inquisition  condemned  its  re- 
puted leader  as  a  heretic,  who  had  profaned  the  sacraments, 
neglected  religious  duties,  ignored  all  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, and  led  an  immoral  life.  In  partial  expiation,  he  was 
arrayed  in  penitential  robes,  in  which,  before  a  vast  assembly, 
he  was  required  to  abjure  his  errors  and  perform  his  religious 
exercises.     At   the   ceremonv  of  reconciliation,  the   accused 
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listened  on  bended  knee  to  tbe  recitation  of  the  miwrere,  and 
was  parified  by  tbe  infliction  of  blows  gently  applied;  for 
the  torture-chamber  and  the  stake  had  been  abolished,  and 
tbe  autonle-f^  of  Morelo*  was  the  last  imposing  spectacle  of  the 
inquisition.  Tbe  act  of  degradation  was  {lerfornied  by  the 
bishop  of  Oajaca,  who  burst  into  tears  during  tbe  ceremony, 
calling  forth  the  only  sign  of  emotion  that  bad  yet  been  dis- 
played by  the  penitent. 

Sentence  of  dtntli  was  pronounced,  and  on  the  rooming  of 
the  22d  of  I>ecenil>er,  1S15,  Morplf*  was  conduct^-d  to  San 
Crisidbal  Eeatepec,  a  rillage  north  of  the  lake  of  Mexico, 
where  in  former  days  tbe  \nceroys  received  their  successor*. 
His  last  prayer  uttered,  he  was  led  forth,  heavily  shackled,  to 
the  place  of  execution.  "  Kneel !  "  said  the  officer  in  charge; 
•od  calmly  the  great  leader  obeyed,  exclaiming:  '"  Lord,  thou 
knowest  if  I  hare  done  wi-11.  if  not.  I  implore  thy  infinite 
mercy"  The  ntxl  moment  he  fell,  phut  through  the  heart, 
and  the  Servant  uf  the  Nation  was  no  more. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX 

CLOSE   OP   THE  REVOLUTIONARY   WAR. 

For  his  operations  in  1815,  Calleja  bad  at  his  command 
30,000  men,  of  whom  one  half  were  regulars,  and  the  remain- 
der local  militia;  and  if  to  this  number  be  added  the  armed 
citizens  in  towns,  villages,  and  haciendas,  the  royalists  could 
place  in  the  field  some  80,000  men.  Of  the  revolutionists, 
the  strongest  organized  force  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tehuacan,  consisting  of  about  2,000  well  armed  and  discip- 
lined troops,  under  Manuel  Mier  y  Teran.  In  Mizteca,  Guer- 
rero and  Sesma  could  muster  together  about  a  thousand 
mountaineers.  In  Vera  Cruz,  Victoria  was  at  the  head  of 
about  2,000,  most  of  them  being  mounted  rancheros,  intent 
only  on  spoil  and  adventure.  In  Puebla,  Osorno  had  a  sim- 
ilar force,  while  Torres  was  in  charge  of  about  800  insurgents 
in  the  lowlands  of  Guanajuato,  and  in  Michoacan  the  Rayon 
brothers  still  retained  a  few  hundred  followers.  There  were 
among  the  insurgents  7,000  or  8,000  muskets,  1,000  pairs  of 
pistols,  and  about  200  cannoi^,  though  many  of  the  fire-arms 
were  worn  out  and  useless.  Whenever  an  expedition  was  on 
foot  that  gave  promise  of  rich  booty,  it  was  always  found  that 
the  numbers  prepared  to  join  it  were  thrice  as  many  as  could 
be  furnished  with  suitable  weapons. 

On  the  16th  of  November  the  fugitive  congress  reached 
Tehuacan,  with  but  a  dilapidated  remnant  of  its  escort,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  Teran,  who  was  now  the  most  successful  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders.  Its  arbitrary  measures,  and  the  in- 
judicious appointment  of  deputies,  caused  him  serious  annoy- 
ance; and  on  being  deprived  of  the  financial  control  of  affairs, 
he  determined  to  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  this  useless 
and  cumbersome  assemblv. 
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Of  the  several  campaigns,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  it  re- 
mains only  to  be  said  that  the  insurgents  were  defeated  at 
Huamantla,  near  the  city  of  TIascala;  while  in  Oajaca  Teran 
was  more  fortunate,  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  first  naval  suc- 
cess of  the  revolutionary  war  being  gained  by  the  schooner 
Patriot,  on  board  of  which  the  insurgents  boldly  hoisted  the 
Mexican  flag.  On  the  other  hand,  Osorno,  his  command  be- 
ing increased  to  l.fi<X)  strong,  wa?  routed  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments; and  Guerrero,  though  holding  liis  ground,  failed  in  his 
attemptii  to  assume  the  ofTenpive. 

Thus  ended  in  Mexico  the  military  operations  of  Calleja, 
who.  during  the  following  year,  was  succeeded  as  %iceroy  by 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Apo<laca,  a  naval  ofhcer,  whose  ability  had 
gained  for  him  the  rank  of  admiral  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
afterward  the  appointment  of  ambassador  Xo  England. 

Landing  at  Vera  Cruz  in  August,  the  new  viceroy  obtained 
a  practical  inpipht  into  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  jour- 
ney to  the  capital,  hip  party  narrowly  escaping  capture  at  the 
bandf  of  Oborno.  The  former  retaliate**!  only  by  rvleusing 
the  priw)ners  taken  during  the  6kirnil^h.  and  n-f^ue^ting  his 
wife  and  daughter?  to  tend  those  who  were  wound#-d.  This 
humane  proceeding,  together  with  hii«  kindne*s  toward  other 
captive*,  and  the  Ptriit  order?  given  to  prevent  the  arbi- 
trary execution  of  insurgents.  ti*nded  to  soothe  the  ire  of  the 
revolutioniptfi.  In  the  eapital.  however,  he  made  liiui^elf  un- 
popular hy  iffuing  a  nunil»er  of  ridieulou?  decrees,  one  of  them 
againpt  kit<-flyinp.  thu?  hrinpinp  on  hini^<•lf  the  contempt  of 
the  populace. 

A]K>daca  f(»llow»'d  in  tlie  niain  the  plan  of  <»]»(*rations  out- 
lined by  hiP  j>rfdfeej«jH>r:  and  his  ord»rf  were  executed  with 
such  prompt  oU'diente  that  there  wu?  lunm  a  radical  chatige 
in  the  condition  of  affair*.  In  Januarv  1^17.  Teran,  Os^irno. 
and  other  rtv..Iutioni«t  t*h)rftain«  Fi:rr»'nd«*red  to  the  rovalists. 
and  the  leniency  extended  to  th«Mn.  coupled  with  their  persua- 
sion and  exani]>lr.  euahltMl  Llan<»  to  re|K>rt  from  Puebla  that 
peace  was  restored  in  that  section.     In  Vera  Crui  the  n\valist 
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arms  were  also  successful,  and  applications  for  pardon  poured 
in  from  every  quarter,  a  few  scattered  bands,  one  of  them 
headed  by  Victoria,  being  all  that  remained  of  the  insurgent 
forces  on  the  gulf  coast.  In  Mizteca  and  Tecpan,  the  viceroy's 
commanders  ended  a  brilliant  campaign  by  driving  back 
Guerrero  and  Nicolas  Bravo  to  the  lowlands  of  the  River  Zaca- 
tula,  there  to  await  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  fortunes. 
At  Cdporo,  Ramon  Rayon  surrendered  to  Aguirre,  and  in  Nueva 
Galicia  the  rock  of  Mescala  was  captured. 

Among  those  who  resented  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  when  after  his  return  from  ignominious  captivity  he 
overthrew  the  constitution  and  the  c6rtes,  was  a  young  Xavar- 
rese,  by  name  Espoz  y  Mina.  A  student  in  the  University  of 
Zaragoza,  when  in  1808  the  French  invasion  rou'sed  to  fury 
the  dormant  passions  of  a  nation  once  recognized  as  the  first 
military  power  in  Europe,  he  threw  aside  the  scholars  gown 
for  the  soldier's  uniform,  and  while  still  almost  a  beardless 
youth,  was  acknowledged  as  the  foremost  guerilla  chieftain  in 
the  peninsula.  Seeking  refuge  in  England,  after  the  failure  of 
a  plot  to  depose  his  sovereign,  he  obtained  men,  money,  and 
arms  wherewith  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  Mexico,  and  in 
May  1816  took  ship  at  Liverpool.  While  on  the  point  of  em- 
barkation, news  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  insurgents 
caused  him  to  change  his  course  for  the  United  States,  where 
he  purchased  or  chartered  three  other  vessels,  and  enlisted  re- 
cruits. Landing  at  Soto  la  Marina  in  Tamaulipas  about  the 
middle  of  April,  he  took  p:)Ssession  of  the  town,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  General  of  the  Relief  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Joined  bv  200  rancheros,  he  built  there  an  adobe 
fort  for  the  protection  of  his  supplies.  Then  at  the  head  of 
300  troops  he  marched  on  the  province  of  Guanajuato,  where 
at  this  date  was  the  revolutionist  centre. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  expedition  of  Cortes,  no 
such  deed  of  daring  was  accomplished  in  Mexico  as  that  of 
Espoz  y  Mina,  who  now,  at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of . 
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f^iUowen,  confront«<l  a  nation  in  arms.  On  the  15th  of  June 
he  WIS  met,  near  San  Luie  Potoef,  by  a  force  of  1,700  royaliata, 
constiting  mainly  of  cavalry.  Retreat  was  inipoBnble,  and 
k-aring  a  portion  of  hir  command  at  a  neighboring  hacienda 
in  charge  of  the  baggage.  Mina  drew  up  the  remainder  in 
Fquare  to  resist  tlio  attack  of  a  veteran  force  ten  timet  their 
nuniUr.     After  the  first  niiKlnught  Mina  gave  orders  to  fall 
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back  or  the  hacienda,  hie  band  U-inp  outflanked  by  cavalry 
and  aMoilcd  in  from  by  a  cclunni  of  infiiuiry.  But  tlii» 
movement  wn*  merely  a  ftiiil.  ami  at  the  critical  tnonicnl  Mina 
led  his  men  to  the  chargp.  One  blinding  volley  wa*  delivered, 
and  then  amid  the  finokv  appeared  tbf  gleam  of  liayoneta  in 
ferried  hue.  Tlie  royalist  infantry  fi^ll  baik  in  confuMon.and 
the  cavalry  breaking  ttmiugh  their  ranks  in  panic  flight 
turned  defeat  into  total  rout. 
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The  city  was  captured  without  a  blow,  and  then  followed  a 
three  days'  march  across  a  bare  silent  plain,  laid  desolate  by 
the  ravages  of  war.  As  the  Navarrese  leader  advanced,  his 
fame  preceded  him;  the  foe,  in  order  to  excuse  their  failure, 
declared  his  followers  to  be  demons,  and  not  men.  Near  San 
Felipe  the  royalists  were  again  defeated  with  the  loss  of  500 
men;  and  here  occurred  an  incident  which  shed  lustre  on  the 
cause  of  the  revolution.  In  exchange  for  a  favorite  oflScer 
who  had  been  captured,  Mina  offered  200  prisoners.  He  was 
refused;  whereupon  he  ordered  his  captives  to  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  troops,  and  said  to  them:  "Behold  the  heartless 
indifference  of  your  government.  Your  lives  are  doubly 
mine,  —  mine  by  \'ictory  and  retaliation;  yet  you  are  free!  You 
may  join  my  standard  or  go  your  way  in  peace." 

At  Sombrero,  a  hill  fortress  near  the  town  of  Leon,  his 
forces,  then  mustering  650  men,  were  besieged  by  the  royalists 
under  the  mariscal  de  campo  Lilian,  at  the  head  of  4,000 
troops.  Mina  escaped  through  the  enemy's  lines,  to  obtain  at 
the  hands  of  Torres  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  revolution- 
ists of  Guanajuato;  but  relief  came  too  late. 

There  were  200  women  and  children  in  Sombrero,  and  the 
provisions  and  water  were  almost  consumed.  The  rainy  sea- 
son was  at  hand;  but  from  the  passing  clouds  there  fell  no 
drop  of  water.  Many  ventured  forth,  heedless  of  cannon-balls 
and  bullets,  to  dig  up  the  roots  which  still  retained  some  par- 
ticles of  moisture,  and  women  and  children  stole  by  night  to 
a  neighboring  brook,  there  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy.  Ne- 
gotiations were  opened,  but  no  terms  were  offered  except 
unconditional  surrender.  Colonel  Young,  an  American  officer 
and  second  in  command,  proposed  to  cut  his  way  out;  but 
others  demurred,  whereupon  the  colonel  swore  that  he  would 
remain  until  the  last.  S(X)n  afterward  the  attempt  was  made, 
and  the  besieged,  abandoning  their  sick  and  wounded,  crept 
stealthily  down  the  slope,  gaining  the  level  ground. 

At  this  moment  a  cry  arose  from  some  frightened  women 
who  had  been  allowed  to  precede  the  garrison.     And  now  fol- 
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lowed  a  iiiapsacro  nion*  hirloousthan  anv  which  had  vet  occurred 
durini?  tlie  r»-vi»hitioiiary  war.  The  royalists  Fprang:  like 
hl(>»fl)i<turi(l«i  oil  tlieir  vietiins.  caring:  ]n.»t  whftluT  tJu'ir  hulMs 
and  larie*^s  wert*  niiiifJ  at  xiu'i:,  w<iiii«n.  or  f-]tii<lriri.  and 
i-orji-^t^  wiTi'  Ptpwii  far  <i\it  on  tho  jilaiii.  only  .'mi  df  iln-  fupi- 
tivi-s  iiiiikink'  lii*  :r  «-Fi-ajM'.  At  *lawi:  thi-  f.  .r:  \\a>  f»iTU|iii'd. 
and  tii'Ti-  :ii»  p-viiiiFl  cniuniainh  r  pr<hr»«l  ihi-  hi'k  and 
wouTHi**!  iiri.-'ii*  r."  t««  h«  l-ron;:].!  f-r^h  i:.  i.iT  h'.-  aiid  s1»h:.  ;}.l- 
li.iiiiiM'i  in  ii;;:  *'.:!i|Mirt'  i  Mi.  AviNi-ii  :■!>.•!:;•-.  a*  t.ir^iT*  fjrtliiir 

•■set  lll!i»!i»T>. 
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them  no  match  for  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  royaligts,  he 
marched  on  Guanajuato,  and  so  sudden  and  secret  were  his 
movements  that  he  penetrated  far  into  the  totrn  before  the 
garrison  were  aware  even  of  his  approach.  But  the  latter,  led 
by  Linares,  easily  dispersed  the  intruders,  who  were  in  fact 
little  better  than  an  armed  mob,  and  Mina  dismissed  them  in 
disgust,  retaining  only  100  of  their  number. 

While  resting  at  the  hacienda  of  Mariano  Herrera,  Minn 
was  surprised  and  captured,  his  escort  having  deserted  him  at 
the  tirat  alarm.     The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  from  Mexico 
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orders  were  issued  to  celebrate  the  event  with  ringing  of  bells 
and  other  manifestations  of  joy.  Conducted  to  the  royalists' 
camp,  the  leader  was  shot  in  sight  of  the  garrison  of  Los 
Remedioa,  which  was  evacuated  on  the  1st  of  January,  1818, 
Torres  escaping  with  a  handful  of  men. 

Meanwhile  other  reverses  had  overtaken  the  insurgents. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  1817,  CiSporo  was  carried  by  assault. 
A  few  days  afterward  Ignacio  Rayon  and  Nicolas  Bravo  were 
captured.  The  fortress  of  Jaujilla,  situated  on  an  isolated 
rock  in  the  lake  of  Zacapo,  surrendered,  after  a  t.vo  months' 
siege,  in  March  of  the  following  year,  several  prominent  re\-o- 
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lutiooisU  bUiog  into  the  eoemy't  baada.  Other*  of  the 
iosorgent  Cftptoini  •ubmitted,  though  a  few  still  Bcomcd  to 
yield,  among  them  heing  Viclorin.  A  reward  being  offered 
for  his  arrest,  he  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  where  tnt 
aereral  tnontho  he  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  though  alwaj* 
baffling  his  pursuers.  For  more  than  two  years  he  lived  with- 
out a  single  companion,  his  sufferings  from  hunger  and  exposure 
being  almost  incredible  During  all  this  period  he  nerer  aaw 
t'ic  fncc  of  a  human  being,  and  his  cloihea  were  torn  to  Ehreds, 
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his  wardrobe  Wing  redui-eii  to  a  single  cotton  wrapper,  while 
at  times  he  cxiMed  fur  an  entire  week  on  one  scanty  meal. 
Nevertheless,  lie  eiidurfd  until  the  end. 

All  the  tiop)>!  of  till-  rtvolutioniftf  were  now  centred  in 
Guerrero,  who  ftill  retained  a  feeble  band  of  followers,  hoping, 
and  prnnng,  and  laboring  that  the  day  might  come  when  nev 
men  and  Dew  li-udtTt  would  rally  round  the  banner  of  lilvrty; 
but  it  was  destined  that  inde|>endence  should  finallr  be  gaiotd 
by  other  means,  and  under  the  leadership  of  a  fomter  « 
to  the  caiiM. 
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In  April  1820,  news  was  first  received  in  the  capital  of  the 
rerolutiOQary  movements  in  Spain,  causing  great  excitement 
among  the  Spanish  poplulation,  some  of  whom  welcomed  the 
change  with  enthusiasm,  while  others  were  opposed  to  it. 
Clandedtina  meetings  of  various  political  parties  were  held,  at 
which  a  great  variety  of  opinions  was  expressed.  Although 
all  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spaniards,  longed  for 
indeitendence,  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
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best  mode  of  securing  it,  and  the  form  of  government  to  be 
adopted.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards,' or  even  their  extermination,  and  the  more  mod- 
erate proposal  that  they  should  only  be  excluded  from  public 
office  were  severally  advocated.  As  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, absolute  monarchy,  a  limited  monarchy  with  a  consti- 
tution expressly  framed  for  Mexico,  and  a  federal  republic 
were  the  various  plans  discussed,  each  one  having  its  support- 
ers. But  in  order  to  carrj-  out  their  plans,  a  military  leader 
wta  needed  on  whom  all  could  rely,  and  the  one  selected  as 
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tb«  nuui  for  the  purpOM  wu  AguBtin  d«  Iturbide.    Tb«  over- 
turet  made  to  him  were  readily  accepted,  for  be  waa  now  Ut> 
iog  in  retifCDMnt  and  also  in  poverty,  and  eagerly  welcomad 
an  opportanity  to  acquire  fame  and  wealth. 
Itnrbide'a  first  intention  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
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capital;  hut  it  wbf  finuliy  concludt^l  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
begin  o|>erationE  in  the  pro^inceii.  He  thcn-forc  applied  to  the 
Ticeroy  for  n  military  command,  and  wae  npiioiiitt^  to  ■ucceed 
Annijo,  in  charge  of  the  army  of  thf  south.  By  lueani  of  fl&l* 
tering  prouiisce  and  a^furancpf  of  derotion,  ho  then  induced 
the  viceroy  to  place  at  his  disposal  a  considerable  force,  to- 
gether with  large  sums  of  money,  directing  his  first  operations 
against  Gucrn.Tii.  in  order  to  olonk  hi*  ivat  design.  But  at 
the  handi  of  this  chieftain  Inirhid-  suffered  defeat,  and  fear- 
ing that  a  longer  strugglt*  wouM  frustrate  his  own  projeeta, 
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proposed  to  him  to  join  his  cause.  Though  at  first  refused, 
the  offer  was  finally  accepted;  and  now,  finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  some  5,500  men,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  setting 
forth  the  necessity  for  independence,  and  containing  his  pro- 
ject for  a  future  government.  This  was  called  the  plan  of 
Iguala,  from  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  leader  was  then 
stationed,  its  main  features  being  the  maintenance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  with  all  the  privileges  of  its  clergy, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy,  with  equal 
rights  as  between  Europeans  and  Americans. 

No  time  was  lost  in  laying  these  proceedings  before  the 
viceroy,  Iturbide  addressing  to  him  letters  in  which  he  ten- 
dered him  the  presidency  of  the  junta,  and  enclosed  a  list  of 
the  proposed  members.  Apodaca  rejected  this  offer,  and  at 
once  issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  people  against  the 
schemes  of  the  revolutionists.  He  also  concentrated  his  troops 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital,  and  made  preparations 
for  organizing  an  army  to  operate  against  the  conspirators  in 
the  south.  Nor  were  measures  of  policy  neglected,  a  general 
pardon  being  proclaimed  to  all  who  should  abandon  Iturbide's 
standard,  and  the  leader  himself  declared  an  outlaw. 

In  the  campaign  which  followed,  there  were  no  features  of 
interest,  the  viceroy  in  vain  attempting  to  arouse  among  his 
troops  the  spirit  of  loyalty.  Province  after  province  declared 
for  the  revolutionists,  and  at  length  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the 
capital,  where,  Apodaca's  feeble  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion being  regarded  with  suspicion,  it  was  resolved  to  depose 
him.  His  successor  was  Lieutenant-General  Juan  O'Donojd, 
who,  on  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz,  found  it  impossible  to  advance 
a  single  step  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  Find- 
ing no  other  course  open  to  him,  he  agreed  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  formally  to  surrender  to  Iturbide 
the  possession  of  the  capital. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1821,  the  leader  arrived  at  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  met  by  the  town 
council,  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  received  the  congratu- 
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UtioHR  of  the  members  of  the  city  council.  Then  foUowea  the 
ceremony  of  delivering  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  which  were 
presented  on  a  silver  platler,  find  returned  with  appropriate 
remarliB.  At  the  palace,  he  was  received  by  the  viceroy,  who 
bad  entered  the  city  on  the  [.receding  day.  Then  followed  a 
religiou*  ceremony,  with  all  the  iuipoeing  rites  of  the  Romish 
ritual. 

Thus  at  length  Mexito  was  free,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
Spain  of  this  the  brightest  ji'Wi-l  in  Iht  cruwn  suvt-  the  cities 
of  Vera  Cruz.  IVrok.  and  A<apul<o  Indcpi'nd(.-n<.c.  which  ten 
years  of  slrifv  h.id  failed  tu  ailiiivi-.  wus  won  hy  the  aid  of 
Iturhide  within  a  few  month!-,  and  almost  without  bloodshed. 
Amid  the  glory  of  his  triuinpli  the  victor  afTi-cted  humility; 
and  in  the  mid^l  of  the  po^njlar  enthusiasm,  when  thousands 
of  voices  shouted  forth  his  name  for  joy.  he  asked  merely  as 
his  reward  permission  to  retire  into  |)riviit<-  life,  carrj'ing  with 
hiut  only  the  kluil  rtmeiubrantw  of  tin-  jM-opb  .  Rut  all  the 
while  the  flame  of  ambition  ■v-.^f  burning  in  liic  btart.  On 
that  verj-  day  a  proj-jit  h;id  Ifiti  foriui-d  to  jiroi-laim  him 
emperor:  and  thouph  tbt-  titm-  w:is  not  yr-t  rij*-,  lie  was  none 
the  less  dcti-niiint-'i  to  siiup'  I-t  Y.'ww-  if  ihi-  imiK-rial  sieptre. 


PART  v.— UNITED  STATES  OF  MEXICO. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

AGUSTIN  DE  ITURBEDE. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1821,  the  members  selected  by 
Iturbide  for  the  sovereign  pro\nsional  junta  assembled  in  the 
hall  of  the  viceregal  palace,  the  \nceroy  himself  being  present. 
Iturbide  briefly  laid  before  them  the  points  requiring  their 
attention,  declared  himself  subject  to  their  direction,  and 
offered  his  services  and  those  of  the  army  in  their  behalf. 
The  members  then  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  where,  after  the 
oath  had  been  administered,  each  swearing  to  support  the 
plan  of  Iguala  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
Iturbide  was  elected  president. 

The  first  act  of  the  junta  was  to  issue  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, wherein  Mexico  was  proclaimed  a  sovereign  nation, 
independent  of  Spain,  there  being  no  longer  any  bond  of  union 
between  them  save  that  of  friendship.  The  next  proceeding 
was  to  nominate  a  regency  composed  of  five  members,  with 
Iturbide  as  president,  and  the  viceroy  as  one  of  his  colleagues. 
A  few  days  later  occurred  the  death  of  O'Donoju;  and  with  his 
demise  the  last  shadow  of  viceregal  authority  disappeared  for- 
ever from  Mexico. 

In  token  of  the  nation's  gratitude,  a  yearly  stipend  of  1120,- 
000  was  conferred  on  the  president,  together  with  the  titles  of 
most  serene  highness,  generalissimo,  and  admiral.  The  pro- 
motions which  he  recommended  in  the  army  were  adopted  by 
the  regency,  and  at  his  suggestion  medals  were  distributed 
among  the  troops,  bearing  the  motto  "  Orbem  ab  orbe  solvit/' 
the  design  representing  two  worlds  disunited 
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The  triumph  of  the  revolution  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  capture  of  the  few  remaining  points  which  had  held  out  to 
the  last,  the  only  exception  being  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de 
riua.  Before  the  end  of  October  this  was  the  sole  possession 
remaining  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of  all  his  Mexican  colonies.  On 
the  9th  of  that  month  tlie  fortress  of  Perote  capitulated ;  on 
the  15th  Acapulco  Furrendered;  and  on  the  27th  the  town 
council  of  Vera  Cruz  parsed  an  act  recognizing  the  authority 
of  the  regency. 

Under  the  new  order  of  affair?  few  European?  remained  in 
office,  even  those  wljom  the  govemnjcnt  desired  to  retain  de- 
clining to  per\'e,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  prepidcnt.  Many  were  in  fear  of  assassination;  and  so 
great  was  the  numl>er  of  Spaniards  w)jo  demanded  their  paat- 
)>orts,  that  a  decree  was  issuinl  by  the  junta  forbidding  them 
to  leave  the  country,  or  even  to  remove  their  property,  until 
action  shouM  l»e  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  congress  then 
al>out  to  l»e  convened. 

According  to  the  RMulled  treaty  of  CYirdoba,  in  which 
(.)'Donojii.  in  hi^  w>vereign'F  nanie,  rt'cognized  tlie  indepen- 
dence of  Mexi<*<»  and  pave  his  assent  to  th«*  plan  of  Iguala, 
th«*  elfctions  f(»r  conpre^f:  wt-re  t«»  U-  eondu.tt-d  in  the  manner 
prfseriUil  hy  tht-  Sj.ani>h  constitution.  This  methiMl,  how- 
over,  would  not  suit  tli»'  d»«icnK  of  Iturbidr.  %*ho  pro]K)Sed  to 
make  the  nl«•niU•r^  a?*  suhM  rvirnt  t"  iii»»  :ntt  nsts  as  were 
th<»se  of  the  rfp«*nry.  If.  witli  thi*  vi^w.  In*  «-..uid  prot'ure  the 
apjiointnietit  of  a  lK»*iy  <.f  r»-preMMitativ«'*  not  siwrially  gifted 
with  intelhgrner,  and  at  the  same  tnnf  well  )»a(  k(*d  with 
mor»*  sagacious  adherents  of  his  own.  iht^n  w.»uid  his  aim  be 
almc^st  aeeonii»li*ihe<i  He  thenfv^re  l.iid  \  K*i^\rv  the  junta  a 
I»lan  ft.r  the  eh*cti<m  d^'sipnc^l  by  huns»if.  the  bafis  of  which 
was  that  each  class  and  pn»fession  should  <  h*"»se  its  own 
deputies  Hi?  njcasure  was  adopted  in  all  its  main  {lotnls; 
unvi  it  wa^  provid»-d  that,  in  provinces  %»hiih  wtr»*  enlitlt»d  to 
fc»ur  repr«»s«'ntatives.  or  to  any  l.irger  nun.U'r.  three  of  them 
and  nu  ntore  should  l*r  clergy m«>n.  milita  y  ofhci*rs.  and 
magistrate's  or  lawyers. 
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During  all  these  proceedings,  Iturbide  made  the  most  hum- 
ble protestations  to  the  people.  He  declared  that  his  col- 
leagues in  the  regency,  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  he  himself 
were  but  the  devoted  servants  of  the  nation.  The  public  weal 
was  the  loadstar  of  his  aspirations,  and  whenever  his  country 
desired  it,  he  would  retire  to  private  life.  But  there  were  few 
deceived  by  this  hj'pocrisy,  and  there  were  none  blind  to  the 
fact  that  a  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  liberties  of  the  people 
in  their  right  to  select  at  will  their  own  representatives.  As 
the  result  of  this  policy,  a  plot  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  untrammelled  liberty  of  election,  and  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  republic,  among  the  conspirators  being  several 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  including  Victoria  and  Nicolas 
Bravo.  The  president  received  due  warning,  however,  and  the 
leaders  were  arrested,  though,  as  rigorous  measures  would  at 
this  juncture  be  injudicious,  most  of  them  were  liberated. 

Other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were  at  work  among  all 
classes.  During  the  eleven  years  of  strife  which  had  just  come 
to  an  end,  the  revenue  had  been  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  be 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  of  the  new  government, 
which  to  gain  popularity  recklessly  voted  large  pensions  and 
salaries,  while  dim'nishing  its  resources  by  wholesale  reduc- 
tions in  taxation  Free-trade  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  junta;  but  as  commercial  relations  with  Spain  were  closed, 
and  had  not  with  other  countries  been  established,  commerce 
was  almost  at  a  r?tand-still,  with  corresponding  loss  to  the 
treasury.  All  industries  had  fallen  into  decay,  especially  that 
of  mining;  and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  funds,  that  the  prov- 
inces, instead  of  contributing  to  the  finances  of  the  regency, 
were  compelled  to  apply  for  subsidies.  Nevertheless,  by  ap- 
pealing for  subscriptions  to  wealthy  corporations  and  individ- 
uals, and  by  other  means,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  for  the 
four  months  ending  on  the  27th  of  January,  1822,  the  public 
revenue  amounted  to  $1,274,095,  and  the  public  expenditure 
to  11,272,458.  Of  the  latter  amount  nearly  eighty  per  cent 
was  set  apart  for  army  estimates,  and  about  nine  per  cent  for 
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the  payment  of  Iturbide^s  salarr, — dating  back  from  the  time 
when  be  first  proclaimed  the  plan  of  Iguala, —  thus  leaving 
only  some  1170,000  for  the  general  purposes  of  government. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  had  been  held,  and  the  deputies 
were  already  arriving  in  the  capital,  though  events  had  oc- 
curred which  somewhat  altered  the  character  of  tlie  national 
aiiH*mbly.  In  September  1»21,  Central  America  had  declared 
ilji  inde|)endence,  and  many  of  the  people  had  pronounced  in 
favor  of  union  with  Mvxieo.  But  the  claims  of  sonie  of  the 
provinces,  and  of  the  various  factions  there,  to  separate  and 
fonii  individual  governments  had  produced  such  a  conflict 
of  opinion  that  for  a  time  anarchy  prevailed.  At  the  request 
of  certain  parties  in  Guatemala,  a  considerable  force  had  been 
M;2)t  by  Iturbide  to  preserve  order;  and  in  the  ujidst  of  the 
confusion  a  letter  addressed  by  the  generalissimo  to  the  cap- 
tain-general of  Guatemala,  sttting  forth  the  advantages  of 
annexation,  was  printed  aid  it^sued  as  a  circular  in  all  the 
leading  towns.  A  vute  Utken  on  this  measure  resulted  in  an 
immense  majority  in  its?  favor,  and  it  thtreujion  U'came  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  n-presentaijoii  of  the  eountrj*  in  con- 
gn'ess.  As  the  deputies  couid  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  opening 
session,  there  were  a))i)oiiit«-<l  forty  substitites,  n»«»idfnti  of 
Mexico  but  natives  of  Central  Anjeriea,  who  were  to  serve  onlv 
until  the  arrival  of  the  nienil»ers  elect. 

At  davbreak  on  the  iMth  c-f  February,  salvos  of  arlillerv  an- 
nounced  to  the  residents  of  the  capital  that  the  f)r>t  Mexican 
congress  was  alK)Ut  to  U*  inaugurated.  No  tff<>rt  had  lieen 
sparf*d  to  render  the  sjJeelacle  worthy  of  the  ociafion.  and  to 
]ilease  the  fancy  of  the  jKtpulace.  The  street jj  ii»-re  carpeted, 
and  the  I'uildinps  ]»rofusely  decorated  with  garlands,  tiags,  and 
colored  dra|Hry,  while  the  pro<ession  whuh  conducted  the 
representatives  to  the  cathedral  was  m<»«t  iuijiusing  Precedi*d 
by  the  meniUrh  of  the  regency  and  junta,  ana  accompanied 

bv  a  miliLarv  escort,  the  reiirfwntativeg  marched. to  the  music 

•  •  • 

of  regimental  bands,  between  long  lines  of  trucp,  dreased  in 
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their  brightest  uniforms.  To  the  mere  spectator,  the  pageant 
seemed  a  befitting  honor  to  the  chosen  ones  of  the  nation;  but 
to  many  of  the  deputies  this  ostentatious  display,  with  its  pomp 
and  glitter,  was  extremely  painful,  for  they  were  not  deceived 
as  to  its  significance. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session  the  members 
of  the  national  assembly  divided  themselves  into  three  parties. 
These  were  the  Bourbonists,  who  rigidly  sustained  the  plan  of 
Iguala,  and  declared  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon;  the  Iturbidists,  who  also 
adopted  the  plan  of  Iguala  in  its  main  features,  but  desired  to 
place  Iturbide  on  the  throne;  and  the  republicans,  who  entirely 
ignored  the  plan,  and  were  in  favor  of  a  federal  republic. 

By  a  decree  of  the  13th  of  February,  1822,  the  Spanish  c6r- 
tes  declared  the  treaty  of  C6rdoba  null,  so  far  as  the  govenf- 
ment  and  its  subjects  were  concerned.  This  decision  broke 
up  the  Bourbon ist  faction,  some  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
republicans,  while  others,  who  would  have  a  king  under  any 
circumstances,  and  still  hoped  to  see  some  prince  of  royal 
blood  on  the  throne,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Iturbidists. 
Henceforth  the  struggle  was  confined  to  these  two  parties,  and 
soon  the  contest  bfoanie  interesting. 

In  the  procla .nation  issued  by  Iturbide  concerning  the 
elections,  it  had  I  '^en  stated,  or  at  least  implied,  that  he  would 
resign  the  presidency  during  the  first  session  of  congress;  but 
soon  it  became  evident  that  he  hud  no  such  intention,  and 
hence  arose  discord  between  himself  and  the  national  assem- 
bly. Moreover,  he  had  displayed  in  an  offensive  manner  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  former  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and 
had  drawn  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  insurrection 
which  failed  under  Hidalgo  and  the  revolution  which  succeeded 
under  his  own  leadership. 

But  the  question  of  gravest  importance,  and  that  which 
placed  Iturbide  and  the  congress  in  antagonism  to  each  other, 
was  the  condition  of  the  treasury'.  Thus  far,  the  deficit  had 
been  covered  by  temporary  expedients;  but  such  means  were 
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now  exhausted,  and  meaatires  most  be  adopted  for  permanent 
relief  There  were  no  funds  wherewith  to  pay  the  troops,  and 
vet  Iturbide  declared  that  an  armv  of  36,000  men  was  needed, 
most  of  them  to  he  stationed  in  the  capital,  though  the  minis- 
ter of  war  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  why  they  should  be 
quartered  in  the  city  when  they  could  lie  su]>portcd  at  lets 
cost  in  the  provinces. 

This  want  of  union  was  not  without  rcfsult.  and  it  was  be- 
lieved by  certain  of  the  leading  royalin?,  among  whom  was 
General  I>avila,  that  the  dominion  of  SjKiin  njight  be  restored 
by  a  counter-revolution.  Many  of  the  Sjianish  troops  yet 
remained  in  the  country  awaiting  means  of  transport,  and  were 
divgusted  at  the  prospect  of  retiring  ignominiously  from  a 
country  which  for  three  centuries  had  Wen  held  in  subjection 
bv  their  forefathers.  When  the  dissensions  between  Iturbide 
and  the  assembly  became  serious,  I>avila  ho|)ed  to  win  back 
the  former  to  his  allegiance,  and  addressc*d  to  him  a  letter  un- 
folding his  design,  inviting  him  to  aid  in  its  consummation, 
and  promising,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  not  only  forgiveness, 
but  recompense  for  his  services.  By  many  it  is  believed 
that,  in  order  to  carr}'  out  hi?  own  plans,  this  overture  was 
favorably  received  hy  the  president;  but  be  thip  as  it  may, 
DrivilaV  efforts  were  frustrated  and  his  tn>oj)5  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  Iturbide  had  brought  to  a  climax  the  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  congrefs.  The  as.««en)My  had  closed 
its  sessions  during  holy  week,  but  on  thf  3d  of  April  the 
deputies  were  hastily  summoned  by  Iturbiut*,  under  the  plea 
that  he  wished  to  communicate  to  them  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  nation.  They  objected  to  mc-et  the  generalis- 
simo in  formal  s<»5fion,  unless  he  was  accompanied  by  other 
members  of  the  regency;  and  though  the  former  protested, 
they  remained  finu  in  their  refusal,  adjourning:  until  this  coo* 
dition  was  complied  with.  When  their  sittinpt  wen-  renewed, 
the  regent  YaAez  stated  that  he  was  not  awan*  uf  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  summoned,  but  that  he  had  obterred 
an  unusual  excitement  among  the  public,  and  was  st 
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that  the  regency  had  not  been  informed  as  to  its  cause.  There- 
upon Iturbide,  losing  his  temper,  turned  toward  Yafiez,  and 
holding  forth  some  papers,  hotly  exclaimed:  "You  know 
nothing;  the  fact  is,  there  are  traitors  both  in  the  regency  and 
the  congress,  as  these  documents  will  prove."  "As  for  traitors," 
replied  Yafiez,  "it  is  you  who  are  the  traitor."  For  a  time 
confusion  prevailed,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  matters  might  have  been  brought  to  a 
crisis;  but  presently  the  regents  retired,  and  the  assembly 
proceeded  to  examine  the  papers.  Nothing  was  found  in  them 
that  could  implicate  any  of  the  members,  Da\nla's  letter  being 
the  only  one  from  which  the  vaguest  inference  could  be  drawn, 
and  suspicion  pointed  to  Iturbide  himself  as  the  one  who  had 
held  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

The  junta  had  sijrendered  its  powers  in  favor  of  the  assem- 
bly; but  not  so  the  president  of  the  regency.  "By  what 
authority,"  it  was  demanded,  "had  Iturbide  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  Ddvila,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
congress?"  When  the  president  of  the  national  legislature 
replied  with  the  ominous  words,  "Caesar  has  passed  the  Rubi- 
con," the  excitement  became  for  the  moment  uncontrollable. 
Quiet  being  restored,  a  commission  was  sent  to  Iturbide, 
requesting  him  to  supply  other  documents  in  support  of  his 
accusations,  as  those  already  produced  failed  to  substantiate 
his  charges.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  the  council-chamber 
and  designated  by  name  eleven  of  the  deputies,  all  of  whom 
were  held  in  esteem  by  the  congress.  His  statements  only 
roused  afresh  the  indignation  of  his  audience;  while  the  oft- 
told  story  of  his  own  exploits,  and  his  thread-bare  professions 
of  disinterestedness,  were  received  at  best  with  a  shrug  of  dis- 
dain. Truly  it  was  a  contemptible  part  that  he  was  playing; 
and  but  for  the  cooler  judgment  of  certain  of  the  deputies,  a 
vote  would  have  been  passed  declaring  him  a  traitor.  Thus 
the  generalissimo  was  defeated  at  every  point,  his  schemes  to 
enhance  his  importance  and  to  malign  his  colleagues  resulting 
only  in  his  own  humiliation. 
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While  Iturbide  and  the  congress  were  thus  qtuurelling,  the 
republican  party  wa5  constantly  gaining  strength.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  c6rtes  rejecting  the  treaty  of  C6rdoba  was  already 
known,  and  the  plan  of  Iguala  was  no  longer  contemned  in 
smothered  whispers.  Members  of  the  assembly  openly  raised 
their  voices  against  it;  a  portion  of  the  prens  sustained  their 
views,  and  even  the  army  declared  in  favor  of  republican 
principles.  Meantime  the  legislature  was  adopting  measures 
which  aimed  directly  at  curtailing  the  jK)wcr  uf  the  president. 
After  long  and  angry  <}iscu85ion.  it  had  been  dt^rreed  that  the 
number  of  troops  should  be  reduced  to  20,0UU,  and  a  measure 
was  about  to  W  introduced,  providing  that  no  member  of  the 
regency  should  hold  military  command. 

And  now  the  die  is  cast.  If  the  schemes  of  the  president 
are  ever  to  be  successful,  immediate  action  nmst  W  taken.  As 
yet,  the  greater  j)ortion  of  the  army  can  1h»  riliiHl  upon;  the 
clergy  will  support  him  in  suppressing'  measures  threatening 
their  own  interests  and  of  the  people.  Iturbide  is  the  acknowl- 
edged favorite.  By  a  lil»eral  distribution  of  funds  lie  further 
wins  the  support  of  the  military  and  the  populaci.  All  being 
in  readiness,  on  the  night  of  the  ISth  of  May  one  Pio  Marcho, 
a  sergeant  in  the  first  infantry  regiment,  calls  the  men  to 
arms,  who.  sallying  forth,  raise  the  cry  of  \'iva  Agustin  I.! 

The  soldiers  are  ioined  hv  crowds  of  ntixens,  and  amid 
deafening  shouts  multitudes  throng  from  all  points  to  the 
quarters  of  the  generalissimo  and  pn>claim  him  emperor.  Of 
course  Iturbide  is  apparently  overwhelmed  at  this  unexpected 
demonstration.  Several  times  he  addresses  the  assemblage 
from  the  balcony  of  his  residenee.  expressing  liis  surprise,  and 
protesting  his  unwillingness  to  arc*^pt  tht  ini|vrial  crown 
But  if,  like  Ciesar,  he  thrice  refuses,  the  acciaim  of  the  {K'ople 
at  length  begin  to  take  effect.  5^ending  for  hii»  oflScers,  and 
for  certain  of  the  regents  and  deputies  who  are  among  his 
stanchest  supporters,  he  beseeches  of  th«'in  aid  and  counsel  in 
this  the  hour  of  trial.  They  urge  him  t(»  yiehl  to  th#»  mishes  of 
the  people,  and  mith  well-feigned  reluctance  he  returns  to  l¥>w 
in  submission  to  their  will. 
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Then  follows  a  scene  of  the  wildest  commotion.  Cannon 
are  dragged  forth  and  fired  as  quickly  as  the  gunners  can 
load.  From  the  church  towers  the  peal  of  bells  is  mingled 
with  the  whiz  of  rockets  shooting  forth  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  night  is  turned  into  day  with  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions. But  the  rejoicing  is  by  no  means  universal.  Those 
who  had  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Iturbide  retire  to  their 
homes  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  the  tumult  may  end  in 
violence,  and  terror  and  exultation  prevail  alike  throughout 
the  capital.  Meanwhile,  Iturbide  continues  to  play  his  part. 
A  proclamation  is  issued,  stating  that  it  rests  with  the  nation 
to  confirm  or  disapprove  the  choice  of  the  army  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Mexico,  whom  he  exhorts  not  to  give  way  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  but  calmly  await  the  decision  of  the 
national  assembly. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  congress 
assembled  in  special  session.  At  first  it  was  attempted  to 
conduct  the  proceedings  with  closed  doors,  but  this  was  found 
impossible.  The  uproar  of  the  mob  was  deafening;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  send  for  Iturbide,  whose  influence  it  was 
thought  would  allay  the  tumult,  and  secure  for  the  members 
freedom  of  debate.  At  first  he  objected  to  being  present  at  a 
discussion  of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject;  but  finally, 
yielding  to  the  a(  vice  of  his  ministers,  he  proceeded  to  the 
assembly-halL  his  carriage  being  dragged  by  the  people.  No 
sooner  had  he  entered  than  the  multitude  crowded  into  the 
building  with  loud  cries  of  ''Viva  Agustin  I.!''  The  delibera- 
tions which  followed  were  constantly  interrupted,  and  all  op- 
position to  an  immediate  decision  was  met  with  clamorous 
disapprobation. 

In  vain  did  the  bolder  spirits  propose  to  await  the  verdict  of 
the  provinces;  th  cir  voices  were  drowned  in  the  uproar,  and 
they  sat  down  amid  shouts  of  "Coronation  or  death !"  Thrice 
did  Iturbide  address  this  turbulent  gathering,  but  his  words 
failed  to  allay  the  tempest  which  he  had  so  dexterously 
aroused;  and  thus,  under  coercion  and  menace,  the  deputies 
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cast  their  votes.  Of  the  82  members  who  were  present,  67 
pnmoimced  in  favor  of  an  empire,  and  though  the  decision 
was  invalid,  since  the  presence  of  102  representatives  was 
required  to  constitute  a  quorum,  it  satii^Bed  the  multitude. 
The  president  of  the  assembly  then  resigned  his  seat  to  the 
emperor  elect. 

Thus  was  the  plan  of  Iguala  set  aside,  while  the  schemes  of 
Iturbide  were  triumphant.     But   it  was  a  triumph  won   bv 

trickerv,  amid  the  vivas  of  a  niilitan*  mob  and  the  hoarse 

•  •  • 

plaudits  of  the  rabble.  Yet  it  cannot  U*  said  that  his  victory 
was  regarded  altogether  with  disfavor.  The  dilatory  proceed- 
ings of  their  rulers,  first  of  the  junta  and  then  of  the  congress, 
bad  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  |K,'ople.  Nine  months  had 
been  frittered  away  in  useless  ceremonies,  trifling  discussions, 
and  unseemly  altercations,  while  \ntal  affairs  of  state,  as  the 
framing  of  a  constitution,  and  the  organization  of  the  various 
departments  of  government,  wore  almost  neglected.  Popular 
discontent  was  the  consequence,  and  it  wa?  but  natural  that 
the  people  should  look  for  aid  to  him  w  ho  had  already  released 
them  from  the  voke  of  the  vicerovs. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Iturbide  took  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  swearing  to  observ*-  the  con- 
stitution which  the  congress  was  aU^ut  to  frame.  t4»gether  with 
all  orders  and  decrees  is.«iued  bv  that  UhJv:  iiever  t*'  transfer, 
or  allow  to  be  transferred,  any  portion  of  th**  lerrit^'ry  of  the 
empire,  and  to  resix'ct  the  political  freeaom  and  {nTsonal 
liberties  of  the  people.  He  then  addressed  t<i  the  nieml»ers 
and  the  people  at  large  a  brief  iiriKlaniati«»n.  i  onduding  with 
these  words:  **If,  Mexicans,  I  do  not  st»cure  :lje  liappiness  of 
the  country;  if  at  any  time  I  forget  my  dutit^^,  —  thiv.  let  njy 
administration  come  to  an  end." 

At  this  moment,  no  shadow  dimmed  the  b^it:}itneh>  of  the 

emperor's  prospects.     Congratulations   tlowl   in   i"r»i:i  K-wry 

side;  manv  of  the  revolutionarv  c!iiiftaiii>  ofTer-«i  lin'ir  lives 

in  his  service,  and  alreadv  the  thriMir  H't  m.-.     tirm  U*neath 

him,  the  sceptre  secure  in  his  gra«»{i.     Nor  did  congn*st  hesitate 
S5 
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to  do  him  honor.  The  crown  was  declared  hereditary,  and  the 
succession  secured  to  his  eldest  son,  on  whom  was  conferred 
the  title  of  Prince  Imperial.  His  family  was  ennobled,  the 
children  being  styled  princes  and  princesses  of  Mexico,  while 
his  father  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  the  Union.  The  day  on 
which  he  was  elected  emperor  was  added  to  the  list  of  national 
festivals,  and  his  bust  was  ordered  to  be  stamped  on  the  coins 
of  the  realm,  on  the  face  being  the  inscription,  ^' Augustinus  Dei 
Providentia;"  on  the  reverse  a  crowned  eagle;  and  on  the  cir- 
cumference the  words,  "  Mexici  primus  imperator  constitution* 
alls." 

The  imperial  household  was  remodelled  on  a  basis  befitting 
the  dignity  of  a  sovereign.  There  was  a  high-steward  and  a 
king's  almoner;  equerries  in  waiting  and  a  master  of  the  horse; 
a  body-guard,  with  its  captain,  its  staff,  and  its  aids.  There 
were  chaplains  and  physicians;  pages,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
bed  chamber;  and  all  the  officers  and  officials  usually  attached 
to  the  courts  of  royalty. 

The  21st  of  July  was  appointed  for  the  coronation;  and  as 
the  time  approached  elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  the 
ceremony,  the  committee  of  regulations  handing  to  the  assem- 
bly the  result  of  their  labors  more  than  a  month  before.  As 
there  were  no  funds  in  the  treasury,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
ready  with  befitting  display  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty;  but 
jewels  and  gems  were  borrowed;  and  though  the  Monte  Pio, 
where  were  stored  the  treasures  of  the  national  pawnshop, 
refused  to  lend  its  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  regal  insignia 
glittered  with  tinsel  splendor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  coronation  day  the  city  was  bril- 
liantly decorated;  from  balconies  and  windows  fluttered  many 
colored  banners  and  streamers,  while  the  walls  were  decked 
with  floral  wreaths,  and  flags  waved  from  church  towers  and 
turrets.  At  eight  o'clock  the  assembly  met«  and  two  deputa- 
tions, each  comoosed  of  twenty-four  members,  proceeded  to  the 
palace  to  escort  the  emperor  and  empress  to  the  cathedral. 
Here,  on  raised  dais,  thrones  had  been  erected,  on  both  aides 
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of  which  were  seats  for  the  memhera  of  this  mushroom  mon- 
archr. 

The  proceffsion  which  accompanied  the  royal  pair  was  some- 
what  in  imitation  of  the  order  observed  at  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  I.  There  were  sergeants-at-amip  and  ushcrp,  pages 
and  maidp  of  honor  in  gorpr^)n9  attire,  and  a  nja^tcr  of  cere> 
monies  with  his  suite  of  attendant?.  On  velvvt  cutsbions  were 
borne  the  apparel  in  which  tlie  iuijicrial  c(»uplc  wer*^  to  array 
themselves,  and  the  sccptrf-,  tlic  pipnet-ring. and  the  patchwork 
crowns.  At  the  entrance  (»f  tlje  cntliedrul  obni-quiouF  bishops 
received  the  cni{K'ror  and  empreKs,  and  administered  to  tlicm 
the  bolv-water.  Thf-v  wt-re  then  conducted  to  the  dais  and 
the  ceremonies  commenceti.  The  regalia  were  placed  on  the 
altar,  and  high-mass  wap  eelebratiiK  during  nhich  Iturbide 
and  his  spouse  were  eonsccrati-d  with  sacred  <»il,  and  arrayed 
in  the  rol»es  of  rc»yalty.  The  president  of  congress  pliieed  the 
diadem  on  the  bead  of  the  former,  who  erown«-d  with  hii*  own 
hands  the  empress.  Thereu]'»or4  they  ahc*en(I«'d  to  their  thrones; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  thr  srrviirs  tiii-  presiihng  hihhop  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice:  *'Vivat  ImiKTitor  in  atemumi*'  the 
assemblage  responding  with  tl»»  cry  of  "•  Long  live  the  emperor 
and  empress." 

Bv  some  writers  the  coronation  of  Iturbide  has  lieen  coui- 
pared  to  that  of  Xa|iol(*on  I.,  wlio.  when  phtcing  on  bii^  brom* 
the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  king^.  exciaiuieil  in  u  voice 
that  rolled  through  the  eathfdral  (>f  Milai;:    "  Iho  me  la  diede; 

goai  a  chi  la  tochera/' — K\oA  givet^  it  uiit.>  nn  ;  wm*  to  him 
that  shall  touch  it.  The  comparison  is  v*  il  » ::•>:»:*:.:  though 
it  is  related  that  the  bauble  tottered  when  tirs;  it  i\.is  placed 
OD  the  head  of  Iturbide.  '•1)0  not  let  it  uV.  "  i  xol.iimed  the 
bishop  with  unintentional  irony.  '*lt  shall  not  !'.iu.  1  have  it 
lafei**  replied  the  emperor. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

DETHRONEMENT  AND  DEATH  OF  ITURBIDK 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  coronation  ceremonies,  Iturbide 
was  escorted  to  the  palace,  where  largess  was  distributed 
among  the  assembled  multitude.  For  three  days  festivities 
were  held  in  celebration  of  the  event;  but  banquets  and  merry- 
making cannot  clothe  an  emperor  with  majesty.  By  the 
high-bom  he  was  looked  upon  with  contempt;  by  the  base- 
bom,  with  suspicion;  and  by  all,  the  high-sounding  titles  of 
his  court  were  regarded  with  a  supercilious  smile. 

At  first  there  was  harmony  between  the  congress  and  the 
emperor,  but  it  was  short  lived;  for  such  were  Iturbide's  pre- 
tensions and  impatience  of  control,  that  the  deputies  found  it 
impossible  to  work  in  concert  vath  the  man  who  had  sworn  to 
obey  their  decrees. 

Among  the  members  of  the  assembly  was  Padre  Servando 
Mier,  who  had  taken  part  in  Mina's  expedition,  and  after 
being  banished  to  Habana  and  escaping  thence,  was  elected 
representative  for  the  province  of  Monterey.  An  uncompro- 
mising radical,  and  one  already  noted  for  his  political  writ- 
ings, he  immediately  began  to  inveigh  against  royalty, 
declaring  the  coronation  a  farce,  satirizing  the  empire,  and 
publishing  a  forcible  essay  in  favor  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Seditious  sheets  were  scattered  broadcast,  while 
French  works  advocating  the  social  principles  of  Rousseau 
were  printed  in  Spanish,  and  though  condemned  by  the  clergy, 
and  burned  in  the  plazas,  were  reissued  and  widely  circulated. 

In  August  1822,  a  revolution  was  planned  with  a  view  to 
declaring  Iturbide's  election  unconstitutional,  removing  the 
seat  of  congress  to  Tezcuco,  and  proclaiming  a  republican  gov- 
ernment. In  this  conspiracy  a  number  of  military  officers 
And  not  a  few  of  the  representatives  were  implicated.    The 
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emperor  was  informed  of  the  plot,  and  fifteen  of  the  deputies 
were  arrested,  among  them  being  Padre  Mier.  When  put  on 
trial,  the  evidence  against  them  was  found  to  be  defective;  an 
attempt  at  conspiracy  was  clearly  proved,  but  it  could  not  be 
fast/^ed  on  individuals.  Nevertheless  thev  were  detained  in 
custody,  a  few  only  being  released  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
an  act  of  grace  rather  than  as  an  admission  of  their  innocence. 

After  the  imprisonment  of  the  deputies,  congress  became 
openly  defiant,  the  opfio^ing  parties  uniting  in  self-defence. 
A  proposition  on  the  jmrt  of  the  government  to  establinh  mili- 
tary tribunals  Wing  absolutely  rejected,  Iturbide  held  a  cotm- 
cil,  at  which  it  was  projiosed  to  reduce  the  numl>er  of  deputies 
to  seventy.  This  was  rejected;  but  in  the  hope  of  adjusting 
difierences,  the  power  of  veto,  as  provided  in  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution, was  conceded  to  the  emperor,  together  with  the  right 
of  electing  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  Iturbide  required, 
however,  that  the  veto  should  l>e  extended  to  each  article  of 
the  constitution  then  Wing  framed,  and  that  he  should  be 
authorized  to  raise  and  maintain  a  police  force,  at  the  same 
time  insisting  on  a  reduction  in  the  numWr  of  deputies.  At 
these  preposterous  demands,  even  the  strongest  consen'ative* 
were  disgusted,  and  the  emjierorg  claims  were  rejected,  one 
and  all;  whereupon  he  cut  short  the  dispute  by  forcibly  dis* 
solving  the  assembly. 

To  preserve  at  least  the  shadow  of  a  legislaturt*.  a  junta  was 
established  consisting  of  forty-five  meniWrs,  clutsen  from  the 
more  tractable  of  tl»e  former  representatives;  and  in  this  body 
was  vested  the  legislative  authority  until  the  election  of  a 
new  congress.  The  first  matter  that  demanded  the  attention 
of  the  junta  was  to  replenish  the  imj^erial  exchequer:  and  on 
the  5th  of  NoveniWr  a  decree  wa«  passed  authorizing  a  forced 
loan  of  $2.MiO,CKX).  The  collection  of  this  monev  would  be  a 
slow  and  difficult  process,  and  meanwhile  the  treasure  lying 
at  Perote  and  Jalapa,  amounting  to  nearly  I1.3(I0.U00,  the 
property  of  private  individuals  awaiting  convoy  to  Spain,  was 
appropriated  by  the  government. 
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While  these  affairs  were  in  progress  at  the  capital,  events 
of  no  less  moment  were  occurring  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  the 
proceedings  of  Santa  Anna  were  exciting  unfavorable  com- 
ment. The  captain-general  of  the  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Puebia,  and  Oajaca  had  retired  on  account  of  failing  health, 
and  Brigadier  Echdvarri  had  been  appointed  his  successor. 
It  appears  that  Santa  Anna  had  conceived  the  design  of  sur- 
prising the  fortress  of  Ulua,  under  cover  of  a  feigned  surrender 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  government,  being  informed  of  his  plan, 
ordered  Echavarri  to  support  him.  The  attempt  failed,  and  the 
latter  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  expressing,  in  a 
confidential  despatch  to  the  emperor,  his  suspicion  that  Santa 
Anna,  who  considered  himself  entitled  to  the  captain-gen- 
eralcy,  had  treacherously  planned  his  death  or  capture.  It 
was  decided  to  remove  him  from  his  command,  and  as  caution 
was  necessary  to  avoid  possible  mischief,  the  emperor  resolved 
to  manage  the  affair  in  person. 

Meeting  the  emperor  at  Jalapa,  according  to  instructionsy 
Santa  Anna  was  informed  that  his  presence  was  needed  in 
Mexico,  and  that  he  must  accompany  him  on  his  return  to  the 
capital.  In  answer  to  his  plea  of  private  business  and  want 
of  funds,  Iturbide  presented  him  with  1500,  and  allowed  him 
a  few  days  in  which  to  arrange  his  affairs,  meanwhile  handing 
over  the  command  to  his  successor.  So  well  had  the  emperor 
dissembled,  that  up  to  this  point  the  general  had  no  suspicion 
that  he  was  to  be  called  to  account.  The  intimation  of  his  re- 
moval had  been  attended  with  the  most  flattering  compli- 
ments; and  on  the  1st  of  December  the  pair  started  for  Mexico, 
where  the  emperor  declared  to  his  companion  that  fortune 
awaited  him.  Before  his  departure,  Santa  Anna  had  been 
warned  of  his  impending  fate;  but  he  was  fully  a  match  for 
Iturbide  in  the  art  of  dissimulation.  For  a  short  distance  he 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
and  then  returning  to  Jalapa,  and  proceeding  thence  to  Vera 
Cruz,  he  placed  himjself  at  the  head  of  an  infantry  regiment 
of  which  he  was  colonel,  and  declared  for  a  republic,  swear- 
/ng  tbut  the  plnn  of  I^uala  should  be  held  inviolable. 
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At  Puebla  Iturbide  received  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and 
thoogh  be  pretended  to  make  light  of  it,  was  none  the  less 
oooscioQf  of  its  significance.  Entering  the  capital  by  night, 
he  at  once  took  measures  to  suppress  the  movement,  declar-  i 
ing  Santa  Anna  a  traitor,  and  depri%'iug  him  of  his  military  / 
rank,  thoogh  offering  pardon  to  all  of  his  followers  who  re- 
tomed  to  their  allegiance  iiithin  a  specified  time.  Meanwhile 
the  leader  bad  published  in  Vera  Cruz  a  plan  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  joined  by  Guuduluf»e  Victoria,  was  organizing  his 
Caroes,  which  he  called  the  Arniv  of  LiUTation. 

The  insurrc*ction  spread  rapidly,  and  at  first  was  attended 
with  success;  but  at  Jalapa,  Santa  Anna  met  with  a  crushing 
defeat,  escaping  with  only  eight  dragoons  to  Puente  del  Rey, 
where  Victoria  was  stationed.  Believing  tliat  all  was  lost,  he 
proposed  to  him  to  embark  for  the  Uniu-d  States  on  board  a 
▼eeeel  which  he  had  kept  in  readiness  for  such  an  emergency. 
''Go  and  put  Vera  Cruz  in  a  state  of  defence,"  replied  the  old 
rerolutionar}'  captain;  *'you  can  set  sail  when  tliey  show  you 
my  head." 

The  outbreak  at  Vera  Cruz  acteil  like  leaven  on  the  prevail* 
ing  discontent.  Guerrero  and  Nicola^  Uravo  proceeded  t4» 
Chilapa,  and  thence  stirreil  up  rel>elIion  throughout  tlie 
eoutheni  provinces.  Anuijo  was  sent  against  them,  and  an 
engagement  fought  on  the  heights  of  Aimolonga  resulted  dii^- 
astrously  for  the  insurgents.  Guerrero  was  sliot  through  the 
longs,  and  his  men  sup|K>sing  him  to  l»e  killed,  fled  in  disor- 
der from  the  field,  despite  bravo's  efforts  to  rally  them. 
Elsewhere  the  revolutionists  met  with  repulse,  while  Sanu 
Anna  remained  unsup)iorteti  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was 
doeely  besieged  by  Echavarri  and  other  in«)»eriaii«t  cc»mmand* 


In  Echdvarri  the  emperor  placed  the  utmo**:  confidence. 
Although  a  Spaniard,  he  was  held  xw  great  e«t*-tm,  having 
been  rapidly  promoted  from  the  rank  of  iapu;n  i:i  a  provin* 
dal  corps  U>  that  of  captain-general  of  threv-  of  the  wealthiest 
ptovincee.     But  influences  were  at  work  of  which   Iturbide 
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was  entirely  unaware;  and  while  the  latter  was  daily  expect- 
ing to  hear  that  the  rebellion  had  been  ended  by  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  the  members  of  the  masonic  order  were  secretly 
intriguing  with  his  generals. 

Meantime  the  republican  party  was  rapidly  gaining  strength, 
while  the  monarchists,  not  wishing  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
race  for  power,  were  beginning  to  change  their  tactics.  By 
the  Spaniards  the  author  of  the  plan  of  Iguala  was  hated,  and 
by  all  parties  it  was  agreed  that  no  form  of  government  could 
be  worse  than  the  existing  autocracy.  Iturbide's  downfall 
was  already  foreshadowed,  and  he  alone  seemed  blind  to  the 
fact.  Though  he  must  have  been  aware  that  the  masonic 
lodges  were  largely  composed  of  military  officers  who  had 
sworn  to  uphold  the  plan  of  Iguala,  it  seems  never  to  have 
entered  into  his  mind  that  from  this  quarter  would  come  the 
fatal  blow.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  influence  of  the  order  over  its 
military  members  was  uncontrollable,  and  among  those  who 
had  been  recentlv  admitted  into  it  was  Echavarri.  Hence  his 
inactivity  before  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  proclamation,  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1823,  of  the  famous  plan  of  Casa  Mata,  whereby 
the  army  pledged  itself  to  re-establish  and  support  the  na- 
tional assembly,  though  disclaiming  all  designs  against  the 
person  of  the  emperor. 

By  this  measure  the  aspect  of  the  revolution  was  changed, 
though  its  object  and  its  character  were  the  same.  The  repub- 
lican leaders  were  confident  that  in  the  new  congress  their 
own  party  would  predominate,  and  that  its  action  would  be 

•sustained  by  the  army.  Everywhere  the  cause  was  trium* 
phant.  At  Puebla  the  plan  of  Casa  Mata  was  proclaimed  by 
the  provincial  deputation,  supported  by  the  town  council.  At 
San  Luis  Potosi  and  Guadalajara  the  imperialist  commanders 
were  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  populace,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  uprising.  At  Cuemavaca,  Queretaro,  and  Guanajuato,  the 
plan  was  also  accepted.  Bravo,  having  recovered  from  his 
disaster,  had  entered  the  city  of  Oajaca  and  there  established 
a  governing  junta;  and  now  all  that  was  left  to  Iturbide  of 

biB  empire  was  T!ithin  sight  of  ^\*\*  pt\\ac^  window?. 
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When  the  new?  of  Echivarri's  defection  liecame  known  in 
the  capital,  the  utuioftt  consternation  prevailed  among  the 
rmnks  of  the  Iturbidists,  and  the  emperor  alone  presented  a 
bold  front,  declaring  that  if  it  waF  intendc'd  to  coerce  him,  he 
would  prove  that  the  arm  whicli  had  achievcHl  liin  countr}**B 
independence  was  not  yet  jioworlop?.  Still  lu*  t4i^)k  no  decisive 
measures,  merely  sending  connniH«ionerp  to  tr^at  with  the  in- 
surgent leaders,  wlio  were  rapitlly  advancing  toward  Mexico. 
On  their  arrival  at  Jalajia,  a  confF^n.nce  was  held,  and  they 
returned  only  to  ri|»ort  their  failure. 

The  armv  of  lil»eration  then  advanced  on  Puehla,  and 
whether  to  avoid  hloodshed,  or  l)ecans€*  he  recognized  that  the 
struggle  would  he  hojK-less,  Iturl»ide  made  no  effort  to  oppose 
it  In  truth,  it  was  already  too  lat'\  In  tlie  cajiital  the  troops 
were  deserting  by  battalions,  entire  corps  forming  in  line  and 
marching  out  of  tlje  city  with  hands  playing  and  colors  flying. 

On  the  night  of  the  l^A  ui  March,  twn  reginp*nts  of  infantry 
set  out  from  their  >»arrack«.  released  tli»-  prisoners  confined  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui.«iti<»ii.  aj«|>f»iiitfd  one  of  them  their 
chieftain,  and  rai^inp  tht-  <Ty  of  lih»  r:y  and  n-puMiranism, 
marched  toward  Tohi'*a.  .»'ho\;ti!ig  a^^  tlj»  y  pa««#Ml  theenji*er«»r*s 
residence.  **r>ong  liv*-  the  rrpuhlii  **'  ^u  thv  following  day  a 
cavalry  regiment  <le*''-rt«-d.  and  iT>  •  xansph-  wa«  f»»ilowe<l  hy 
the  grenadier.*!  <»f  th»    irnfM-rial    guani 

In  order  to  i)r^vei»t  «v.ri;niuiji«ati«»n  Utwrrii  the  insurgent 
army  and  the  caj^ital.  and  in  th*  \\  'j--  *•:*  ^till  »fTrciing  a  r«Ton- 
ciliation.  Iturhid*  *stati<^nf<l  liiniM  !f  a!  th»*  h«-ad  of  his  few  re- 
maining trcK»p«5.  at  l7!a]»a!uca  on  tit»-  I*u«'hla  road  Here  \\v 
consented  t«»  th»-  ♦•ItTtioi,  oi  a  n<\v  iN»::pr»-*  a  dividing  line  wa* 
agreed  ujM»n  h«'twr«n  tht  :ii.jv'ria;>!  ar.-i  r'Vi.liitionary  fi»n*i'S, 
and  it  was  Ktijnjl.it»-d  that  r^.th  ^i,ie•i  i.i,..':ld  awa:t  t}i«'  inaugura- 
tion of  the  asseuihv  and  ahide  hv  itjs  tifiisitin.      Hut  hv  these 

•  •  • 

arrangement*  th»*  em|Hror  sained  n««  advantage.  The  insur- 
gents were  n<»t  in  ha^^t^:  th«ir  cau««»'  wa«  n;aking  rapid  head- 
way, an<l  t^»  theni  drlay  wai*  a(  tual  gair;.  n  hile  to  Iturhide  it  was 
fatal.     And  th**  latter  finally  lie<\imt*  aware  that  to  await  the 
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slow  process  of  convening  a  new  congress  would  be  attended 
with  certain  defeat,  for  it  would  be  composed  mainly  of  depu- 
ties hostile  to  his  cause.  He  therefore  issued  a  decree  order- 
ing the  congress  which  he  had  dissolved  by  force  of  arms  to 
reassemble,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  its  sessions  commenced 
with  only  fifty-eight  members,  some  having  been  released  from 
prison  the  evening  before.  When,  therefore,  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed them,  explaining  his  motives  and  placing  himself  at 
their  disposal,  his  remarks  were  received  with  coldness  and 
signs  of  disapprobation. 

All  now  depended  on  the  action  of  the  revolutionary  junta 
at  Puebia,  and  by  that  body  it  was  resolved  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  congress  until  assurance  was  given  that 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  its  measures.  On  the 
following  day  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  toward  the  capital; 
but  commissioners  being  sent  to  treat  with  their  leaders,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  army  of  liberation  should  recognize  the 
congress  when  the  number  of  its  members  was  complete,  and 
should  obey  it  as  soon  as  absolute  freedom  of  action  was  se- 
cured. 

When  this  decision  was  made  known  to  Iturbide,  he  gave 
up  the  struggle;  but  still  he  would  make  a  pretence  of  con- 
sulting merely  the  interests  of  his  country.  On  the  19th  his 
abdication,  written  in  his  own  hand,  was  read  to  the  assembly 
by  the  minister  of  justice.  Since  the  congress  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  junta  at  Puebia,  and  by  the  troops  who 
had  declared  for  the  plan  of  Casa  Mata,  he  resigned  the 
sceptre  which  he  had  assumed  only  with  the  greatest  unwill- 
ingness. He  would  have  taken  this  step  sooner  had  there 
been  a  recognized  national  assembly.  In  order  to  prevent 
further  trouble  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  banishment, 
and  >vithin  a  few  days  would  depart  for  some  foreign  land. 
For  himself,  he  had  merely  to  request  that  the  nation  would 
assume  the  debts  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  incur, 
through  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  the  income  assigned  to 
him,  out  of  consideration  for  the  necessities  of  the  troops  and 
public  officials. 
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On  the  following  day  a  more  formal  abdication  was  pr^ 
•ented  to  congress.  But  tlie  members  were  now  in  a  dilemma; 
for  thev  could  arrive  at  no  decision  until  a  sufficient  number 

m 

of  deputies  had  been  mustered  to  constitute  a  legal  assembly, 
and  meanwhile  the  revohitionary  forces  were  occupying  posi- 
tions in  the  neighl>orhood  of  the  capital.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed that  the  leaders  should  consent  to  a  conference  with 
Iturbide,  in  accordance  with  his  own  rc4uest;  hut  there  were 
few  who  cared  to  meet  hiu^and  there  were  Uiaiiv  who  dreaded 
the  magic  intluence  of  his  prcpcnce.  It  wa^  then  demanded 
that  the  emiKTor  should  Inrtake  himself  to  one  of  four  cities, 
of  which  he  wub  to  l>e  allowed  a  choice,  and  there  await  the 
action  of  the  deputies.  At  this  slight  the  indignation  of  the 
imperialists  was  fully  roused,  and  for  a  time  it  was  feared 
that  hostilities  would  reeult.  Finally  it  was  arranged  tliat 
the  revolutionary  forces  should  enter  Mexico,  their  command- 
en  promising  to  sustain  the  measures  of  congress  in  regard  to 
the  emperor. 

Thus  all  difficulties  were  n-ujovtHl.  iunl  with  the  accession 
of  the  deputies  who  had  hitherto  n  fuM-d  to  take  their  seats,  a 
legal  national  assembiy  was  coiihtuuied.  Tht-  functions  of 
the  existing  executive  were  tieiian-u  t*-  hav«-  ceaM*ii.  and  a 
provisional  povernnieiii  eon>i-iinp  ^.f  threr  niemliers  was 
ereatvd.  the  cln»ice  falhn^'  on  r»ravo.  Ne^Tite.  and  Victoria. 

A  few  days  later  th«  »JU♦•^:ioll  o:"  I;;iri»iiii  s  alMiienti<»n  was 
OODsidered.  V>\  the  ^•un.l;ll^^Jn:i  aji|-':r.trti  u^  rejiorl  oi.  the 
matter.it  was  advised  ti*at.  s:nei  ins  liei  tior.  had  In.'en  aciH>ni- 
plished  hy  vioieiM-e.  tin-  a'lHlu-alioii  should  not  U»  accepted. 
for  this  would  ini}»ly  a  njrht  t*i  liie  crt»«n.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  lu  U  eonvrvrd  t«.  Italv,  and  that  while 
be  remaiiie<i    in    that    ct»untrv.  a  iH.-nsK>n  of  ♦-*.'».<**»  a  vear 

•  s  • 

should  \n  a^^igned  to  him  iii  consideration  i»f  liis  st-rvices  in 
the  cause  i»f  tii'-  revolution  After  Si>iiie  discussion,  many  of 
the  d«'puties  U-int;  iii  favor  of  bringing  the  eni)ieror  to  trial, 
the  refM^rt  \m\^  ad>>])t<d.  and  a  iiecrt^*  was  issued  to  that  effect. 
As  a  final  blow  to  monarchy,  tbe  plan  of  Igualaand  the  treaty 
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of  Cdrdoba  were  declared  null  so  far  as  concerned  the  form  of 
government  prescribed  therein,  and  the  right  of  the  nation  to 
govern  itself  was  declared  beyond  dispute. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  deposed  emperor  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz,  guarded  by  a  strong  escort  under  Nicolas  Bravo.  Two 
days  later  he  set  sail  with  his  family  for  Leghorn,  whence  he 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Mexican  nation,  declaring  that  he 
had  accepted  the  throne  merely  to  gratify  the  mshes  of  the 
people,  and  that  throughout  his  brief  reign  he  had  been  ac- 
tuated solely  by  patriotic  motives.  His  residence  in  Italy 
was  of  the  briefest.  Intelligence  from  Mexico,  or  as  he 
asserts,  the  fear  that  his  native  land  was  threatened  by  Euro- 
pean powers,  induced  him  to  leave  a  country  where  his  free- 
dom of  action  was  restricted,  and  he  resolved  to  embark  for 
London.  Driven  back  bv  stress  of  weather,  he  made  his  wav 
overland  to  Ostend,  and  thence  took  ship  for  England,  where 
he  landed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1824.  During  the  following 
month  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  congress,  assigning  as  the 
reason  of  his  departure  from  Italy,  the  intrigues  of  Spain 
against  Mexico,  and  once  more  offering  his  services.  But  the 
government  was  well  informed  as  to  his  designs,  for  his  move- 
ments had  been  closely  watched,  and  a  decree  was  passed  de- 
claring him  an  outlaw,  and  an  enemy  to  the  state,  if,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  he  should  again  set  foot  on  Mexican  soil. 

In  May,  Iturbide.  unaware  of  this  decree,  set  sail  from 
Southampton,  accompanied  among  others  by  a  Pole  named 
Beneski,  who  was  appointed  his  aide-de-camp.  On  the  14th 
of  July  his  vessel  cast  anchor  off  Soto  la  Marina,  and  Beneski, 
who  was  sent  ashore  to  gather  information,  called  on  the  co- 
^mandante  Garza,  requesting  permission  for  his  party  to  land. 
So  friendly  was  the  reception  accorded  to  him,  that  the  ex- 
emperor  resolved  to  visit  Garza  in  person,  and  landing  on  the 
following  afternoon,  accompanied  only  by  his  aide-de-camp, 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at  a  neighboring  rancho. 
But  the  strangers  had  been  recognized,  and  at  midnight  were 
roused   from  their  slumbers  and   placed   under  arrest   by  a 
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pftrtj  of  Boldien  sent  for  the  purpose.  On  the  next  day  the 
oomandante  arrired  with  hie  escort,  and  greeted  Iturbide 
most  oordiallj,  the  pair  journeying  together  toward  Soto  la 
Manna,  when  the  latter  was  told  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  proscribed.  Nevertheless,  he  doubted  not  as  yet  Garza's 
protestations  of  friendship.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  how- 
ever,  an  aide-de-camp  appeared  and  warned  him  to  prepare 
for  death,  as  the  hour  of  thn*i*  o'clock  on  that  verv  dav  was 
ap]K>inted  for  hi**  execution.  The  announcement  wai^  received 
with  i>erfect  com|K)sure.  **Tell  General  Garza."  he  replied, 
•*that  I  am  ready  to  die.  and  request  only  three  days  in  which 
to  make  my  peace  with  God." 

In  truth,  Garza*s  conduct  at  this  juncture  was  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  can  only  l>e  explained  on  the  sup])osition  that 
instructions  had  been  issued  for  the  immediate  execution  of 
Iturbide,  wheresoever  he  hhould  make  hit^  ajipearam^.  But  to 
put  a  man  to  death  by  virtue  i»f  a  decree  of  which  he  was  not 
informed  until  he  had  niad**  liini.«<lf  liable  to  its  |K*nalties 
was  an  inhuman  aet.  and  it  i.»  {>r«>l table  that  the  general  made 
N>me  attempt  to  save  ilu-  eaj»iivt  V  ImV  KeiH»lving  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  slate  eonjrr»s«  <»f  Tamaulijia.**.  he  s<*t  forth  for 
Padilla.  where  that  U»dy  wa?  tiiti;  in  hes^io:^.  liefore  the 
meml»erg  he  pleaded  in  {H*r>on  tlie  tau^e  of  the  ex-em|ieror, 
laying  streets'  on  the  fact  that  lie  had  landed  in  ignorance  of 
the  decree  which  declared  liin^  an  outlaw  I'.ut  1ji«  efforts 
were  in  vain;  the  jirisoner  mu.*t  ^u:^cr  death,  and  Ctarza  was 
ordered  to  carrv  the  sentence  in;mt*ili.itelv  into  effect. 

With  unfaltering  st*]*  Ilurt-ide  i»riKi-rd»-d  i*.  the  place  of 
execution,  and  in  a  lirni  vi.jei-  a«idre*s«d  a  few  jiartmg  words 
to  the  tn»op^:  *' ^IeXli'an^,*'  he  fraid.  '*  in  this  the  la^^t  niomi-nt 
.  of  mv  life.  I  lK.*j*eech  i»f  vou  to  i,.vt  vour  » «»un:rv,  and  to  ob- 
ser>'e  our  holy  relipu»n.  I  die  fi»r  having  comi  t*»  ani  y4»u,  and 
I  am  recotKilcd  to  death  l»ecau.M*  I  die  anion^  you.  I  am  no 
traitor,  and  mu  h  a  *itain  will  never  attach  t<>  my  children  or 
to  their  deM*endant.«».  TreM^rvt-  iirdrr  and  render  <ilnnlien<*e  to 
your  comman<lerii.     From  the  d<*pth»  of  my  heart  I  forgive 
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all  my  enemies."  When  the  officer  approached  to  place  the 
bandage  over  his  eyes,  he  objected,  remarking  that  it  was  un- 
necessary, but  on  being  told  that  the  form  must  be  observed, 
applied  it  with  his  own  hands.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  kneel, 
and  at  the  first  discharge  his  body  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
On  the  following  day  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Padilla,  where  they  remained  until  1838,  when  they 
were  removed  by  order  of  congress  and  interred  with  solemn 
obsequies  in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Agustin  de  Iturbide  was  but  forty 
years  of  age.  His  career  is  before  the  reader,  and  from  it  his 
character  may  be  determined.  Ambitious  and  designing, 
plausible  and  fair-spoken,  none  knew  better  how  to  cloak 
selfish  aspirations  in  the  garb  of  patriotism.  When  indepen- 
dence had  been  achieved,  he  was  lauded  by  his  party  as  the 
savior  of  the  nation,  and  one  fitting  to  be  chosen  as  its  leader. 
Nevertheless,  his  ability  as  a  statesinan  was  of  no  high  order, 
and  he  proved  himself  unable  to  give  form  and  cohesion  to 
the  disintegrated  fragments  of  a  community  which  might 
easily  have  been  reconstructed  by  one  whose  judgment  had 
not  been  warped  by  ambition. 

Even  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  independence  Iturbide 
has  received  more  credit  than  he  deserves.  Enrolled  at  first 
in  the  ranks  of  the  rovalists,  there  he  would  have  remained  to 
the  end  if  he  had  not  been  influenced  by  personal  considera- 
tions. Though  on  occasions  he  displayed  sound  judgment  and 
consummate  skill,  his  name  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  those 
of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  Guerrero  and  Victoria,  Bravo  and 
Mina.  The  revolution  was  not,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  work  of  an  individual;  and  Iturbide  would  have  failed  at 
the  very  outset  if  circumstances  had  not  combined  in  his  favor. 
In  all  portions  of  Mexico  revolutionary  chieftains  supported 
his  cause,  and  in  all  the  leading  provincial  capitals  indepen- 
dence was  consummated  without  his  presence.  The  inactivity 
of  Apodaca  made  the  rest  easy,  and  finally  the  liberalism  of 
O'Donoju  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the  capital.     At  best,  the 
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empire  wu  but  a  brief  and  pitiful  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  DAtion,  though  ooe  that  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
party  spirit  which  for  set-eral  decades  involved  the  couutrjr 
Id  the  horrors  of  fratricidal  war. 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 
fHE  UNITED  STATES  OF  MEXICO. 

After  the  fall  o*  Iturbide,  the  congress  and  provisional 
government  sought  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  of 
the  imperial  administration.  Political  prisoners  were  liber- 
ated; the  appointments  of  judges  for  the  supreme  court  were 
cancelled;  the  council  of  state  was  suppressed;  and  every 
badge  and  mark  of  the  late  empire  was  abolished.  To  pro- 
vide means  for  current  expenses,  and  for  urgent  obligations, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  sale,  at  less  than  usual  rates,  of  all 
the  tobacco  and  cigars  in  the  government  warehouses,  and  for 
the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition. 
A  loan  was  also  raised  in  England,  a  portion  of  it  being  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  clothing,  arms,  and  ships,  while  with  the 
specie  the  most  pressing  demands  were  met,  such  as  the  repay- 
ment of  forced  loans,  and  of  the  funds  of  private  individuals 
appropriated  by  Iturbide. 

Among  other  matters  to  which  they  gave  their  attention 
was  the  selection  of  a  national  flag  and  coat  of  arms,  the  lat- 
ter resembling  the  one  in  use  among  the  Aztecs  at  the  date  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  design  for  the  flag  consisted  of 
three  vertical  bars,  in  green,  white,  and  red,  the  first  represent- 
ing independence,  the  second  the  purity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  third  the  union  of  the  Spanish  element  with 
the  Mexican  nation. 

The  reins  of  power  were  now  in  the  nands  of  the  republicans, 
who  were  di\'ided  into  two  parties,  termed  federalists  and  cen- 
tralists. To  the  former  were  attached  the  partisans  of  Itur- 
bide, who  still  hoped  for  revenge  on  those  who  had  caused  his 
overthrow.  The  latter,  which  was  virtually  the  governing 
body,  consisted  principally  of  members  of  the  masonic  order, 
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and  abo  of  those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  monarchy,  from  whom 
it  received  the  nickname  of  bourbonists. 

In  its  anxiety  to  allay  the  public  agitation,  congress  in- 
creased  the  powers  of  the  provincial  deputations,  giving  them 
the  control  of  their  own  revenues,  and  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing its  willingness  to  accept  the  federal  system.  But  these 
concessions  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  it 
finally  became  necessary  to  convoke  a  constituent  congress, 
to  assemble  in  Mexico  on  the  Slsl  of  October. 

The  result  was  that  the  freemasons  lost  their  preponder- 
ance, while  the  monarchists  were  excluded.  After  installation 
with  befitting  ceremonies,  the  new  ai»sembly  Wgan  its  labors 
on  the  Ttli  of  November,  1S23,  endeavoring,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  expressed  desire  of  tlie  nation,  to  place  the  countrj' 
under  the  most  Iil»eral  institutions.  S<ton  afterward  the 
draught  of  a  constitution  was  prepared,  and  thereupon  the 
discussion  began. 

The  main  point  lo  \k  considered  was  contained  in  the 
fifth  article,  which  read**:  •'The  nation  adopts  the  republican, 
federal,  popular,  rrprewntative  form  of  governnjeni."  Sev- 
eral members  spoke  ag.iinst  tlit*  plan  of  federation,  urging  that 
the  prof>osed  measure  was  but  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the 
northern  United  States,  which  was  unsuite<l  to  Mexico.  The 
federation  of  the  pronnecs.  it  was  d<clared.  would  l»e  followed 
by  their  disruption,  and  such  a  jk^Iu  y  would  bring  uj»on  them 
the  very  evils  which  tlieir  northern  neighl»ors  had  striven  to 
avert.  liecause  the  Hriush  colonics  had  united  U>  resist  of>- 
pression,  and  had  then  drawn  up  an  instrument  wliich 
answered  well  their  puqK)se,  it  did  not  follow  that  Mexico, 
after  suhujittinp  to  the  vokf  of  nionarchv  for  more  than  thrrc 
ccnturiett.  sh<»uld  imitate  thfir  exanijile.  Nevertheless,  article 
5  was  adoptcni  anti  K»lcninly  proclaimed,  to  the  delight  of 
some  and  tht-  di^igust  of  otherh,  for  tliereon  depended  the 
future  institution*  of  the  countrv. 

Although  the  debates  on  other  articles  of  tlje  constitution 
were  protract<*<l  for  many  m<»nth^,  thi-y  c<»ntaincd  little  of  in- 
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tereat  until  the  poiat  arose  whether  the  executive  aathoritj 
should  be  rested  in  one  person  or  in  three.  The  final  decisioa 
waa  in  favor  of  a  single  ruler;  for  it  was  believed  that,  under 
due  restraint  from  the  legislature,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  president  to  work  serious  mischief.  On  the  question  of 
territorial  division,  grave  difficulties  were  caused  by  the  ab- 
sence of  reliable  data  as  to  population,  resources,  and  revenue. 
But  the  most  troublesome  point  was  to  determine  the  quota 
that  each  state  must  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  general 
government,  amounting  in  all  to  f3, 136,875.  In  many  in- 
stances the  apportionment  was  made  almost  entirely  by  guess- 
work, the  amounts  varying  from  ^975,000  for  the  state  of 
Mesico  to  *15,625  for  that  of  Coahuila. 


Ba.i>o 


At  the  presidential  elcctioti,  Xicolas  Bravo  was  the  nominee 
of  the  centralists,  and  Guadalupe  Victoria  of  the  federaUsts. 
The  choice  fell  on  the  hitter,  while  Drnvo  was  elected  \-ice- 
-  president,  his  opoftnent   being  Vicente  Guerrero.     Hoth  were 
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elected  for  four  years,  and  under  a  special  decree  of  congress, 
entered  at  once  upon  their  duties,  inaugurating  without  loss  of 
time  the  new  system  of  govemmen 

The  United  States  of  Mexico  was  the  name  adopted  by  the 
federal  republic,  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  lb24,  the  consti- 
tution was  formally  publishe<l;  that  day.  and  tho  IGthof  Sep- 
texul>er  when  the  Crv  of  Dolores  firnt  l>e<-anie  the  watch-word 
of  freedom,  l»eing  pronounct»d  the  only  national  anniversaries. 

After  declaring  tlie  abtiolute  indejjendenct.*  of  the  country, 
and  recognizing  tlu-  staten  that  witl-  to  W  th»*  coni|K>nent  fac- 
tors in  the  federation,  the  organic  act  of  the  Mexican  republic 
divides  the  powers  of  government  into  three  distinct  branches — 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  declared  the  religion  of  the  nation.  A 
praiseworthy  int^*reht  is  manifetiied  in  tlie  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  progress  of  education,  science,  and  commerce. 
Among  other  measures  may  U*  mentioneil  those  which  relate 
to  copyrights,  patents,  and  the  fp.t-doni  of  the  press;  to  the 
abolition  of  torture,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  retriMijiective 
laws,  whereby  life,  liln-rty.  and  pri'jHrty  liad  l»een  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  um^crupulous  othcials.  Many  of  its  provisions 
produced  giHxl  results,  helping  to  rouse  tlie  j>eoi»le  int<»  activity. 
even  during  the  half-century  (»f  strife  and  confusion  to  which 
Mexico  was  afterward  subie^t^d. 

The  opjK>nent*i  of  n']»ublu:ini^ni.  arguing'  from  their  own 
8tand]H)int.  have  all«ped  that  *in  h  a  ft»rn.  nf  govrrnment  did 
not  accord  with  the  habit**  and  Iraininp  of  a  i^-oplf  wliich  for 
three  eenturiet*  hail  U-eii  li»*ld  in  leadinp-«tringf«.  subject  to 
the  decrees  of  a  distant  court,  and  eontrojie*!  bv  oth<Mals  ^ht» 
Iiad  n<»thii)^  in  runnuoti  \\:\)i  tbi-  eountry.  In  th<ir  f*ftinia- 
tion.  n(»  l»enetil  could  Ik-  i.\jH.eted  fntm  thii*  sudden  change, 
the  fact  that  a  change  wa^  n<-e<hd  Uing  entirely  ignored 
The  trouble*  that  ensue«l  eohfirmed  lhes<»  viewF.  and  permit- 
ted the  holders  to  ah«riU-  to  federal  rule  the  disturluinci*s 
which  were  reallv  caui^d  bv  the  enemi♦•^  of  such  institutions, 
men  who  brought  them  ttU»ul  for  their  own  telfish  purpns^-s. 
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and  often  forced  those  who  were  in  power  to  exceed  their 
authority,  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  the  people  from 
serious  disaster.  Such  was  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  that  distracted  the  country,  almost  from 
the  date  when  its  first  constitution  was  proclaimed. 

Under  this  constitution  the  following  political  divisions  were 
declared  to  be  states  of  the  union:  Chiapas,  Chihuahua,  Coa- 
huila  and  Texas,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  Jalisco,  Mexico, 
Michoacan,  Nuevo  Leon,  Oajaca,  Puebla  de  los  Angeles, 
Queretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  under  the 
title  of  Estado  de  Occidente,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz, 
Yucatan,  and  Zacatecas.  The  two  Califomias,  New  Mexico, 
and  Colima  were  admitted  as  territories,  Tlascala  being 
added  to  the  number  by  decree  of  congress  dated  the  24th  of 
November. 

Thus  was  the  republican  era  established  in  Mexico.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  1824,  the  president  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  wherein  he  shows  a  thorough  consciousness  of  his 
responsibilities,  beseeching  the  aid  of  providence,  and  asking 
the  co-operation  of  the  people,  whose  prosperity  he  held  dear. 
Guadalupe  Victoria,  whose  real  name  was  Juan  Felix  Fer- 
nandez,— the  former  appellation  being  assumed  in  honor  of 
the  virgin  patroness  of  Mexico,  and  of  a  victory  gained  over 
the  Spaniards, — was  a  man  of  remarkable  purity  of  character, 
honest,  unassuming,  kind-hearted,  and  a  true  lover  of  freedom. 
By  many  his  talents  have  been  ignored,  and  his  virtues  set 
down  as  faults,  the  forethought  and  deliberation  which 
marked  his  career  being  attributed  to  indolence  and  apathy. 
Because  he  would  not  uphold  the  schemes  of  those  who  wished 
to  make  him  their  tool,  his  errors  have  been  ascribed  to  mal- 
ice and  his  prudence  to  lack  of  decision,  though  in  truth  he 
was  incapable  of  selfish  ambition,  and  for  the  public  welfare 
was  ever  ready  to  lay  aside  his  private  opinions.  Such,  in- 
deed, was  his  neglect  of  his  own  personal  interests  that,  after 
holding  the  highest  offices  of  state,  he  died  in  poverty  and  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense. 
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Victoria's  adminigtration  began  under  the  happiest  auspices. 
The  republic  was  at  peace,  party  violence  had  been  kept 
under,  and  every  one  hoped  for  the  best  The  president's 
authority  was  disputed  hy  none,  and  when  there  was  need 
of  funds,  bills  were  drawn  on  London,  where  a  loan  had  been 
negotiated  of  considerable  amount.  Soon,  however,  there  were 
signs  of  impending  trouble. 

During  the  year  \^2o  cerUiin  political  clubs  were  organized 
under  the  name  and  fornix  of  luasonic  lodges  of  the  York  rite, 
their  founder  Uing  n^ctor  of  a  parii»h  in  Tabasco,  and  senator 
of  tliat  state.  In  o)>position  to  them  were  the  Scottish  rite 
lodges,  organized  l^otween  1S13  and  lb2G,  and  among  their 
menil)erf  were  Negrt»le,  Ecliiivarri.  Guerrero,  and  many  promi- 
nent leaders,  this  party  being  in  favor  of  restoring  the  monarchy. 

At  this  date  the  princi]ml  party  factions  were,  therefore,  the 
Yorkinos,  liberals  or  democrats,  consi*st\ng  of  ihr  revolution- 
ists, the  Creoles,  and  mestizos,  with  but  littl**  e<lucation,  and 
without  administrative  ability,  as  against  the  Escoct»seii. — tliis 
being  the  name  given  to  menil^ers  of  the  Scottish  lodges.  —  in- 
cluding the  clergy,  the  royalists,  and  all  who  lH.lieved  in  the 
government  of  the  many  by  the  few.  At  the  election?  held 
toward  the  end  of  182i\  the  York  Icxlges  wen-  victorious  in 
the  federal  diptricis,  though  in  Vera  Ouz  and  a  few  of  the  less 
influential  states  the  vote  wa?  agains^t  them. 

The  year  1827  was  a  j»ainf\il  one  for  Mexico  Among  other 
troubles  came  newp  of  th*-  susjiensiun  of  Barclay  and  Comjiany 
of  London,  in  who«e  handp  waf  a  balance  of  ♦2,2'/M1R)  of  the 
recently  contracted  l<>an.  In  Noveml>er  congress  authorized 
the  govemnicnl  to  Ijorrow  $4.fKX»,(h>l).  pletiging  the  revenues 
from  cu^toinF  and  tobarro,  and  an  equal  Pum  guaranteed  by 
other  asjH*t«:  hut  ^inf  f  th^appropriaiionsi  for  the  following  year 
amounud  t(»  nutn-  than  ll*>..*^*Mi<'^».  a  sum  largely  in  excess 
of  tb(-  revenue,  the  inttn'M  on  the  foreign  debt  wa?  susfiended. 
All  thes<-  thingF,  of  i»ourst-.  favored  the  designs  of  the  opj»asi- 
tion   and  rauMil  the  miniistry  to  l»ecome  unpopular 

Though  the  failure  of  their  plani^  had  at  Artt  demoralized 
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the  Escoceses,  this  party  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  recover 
its  influence,  proclaiming  at  Otumba,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1827,  the  plan  of  Montano,  so  called  after  an  obscure  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  revolution,  though  its  real  leader  was 
Nicolas  Bravo,  the  grand  master.  The  plan  embraced  four 
articles:  1.  The  suppression  of  secret  societies;  2.  The  dis- 
missal of  the  cabinet;  3.  The  dismissal  of  the  American  min- 
ister; 4.  A  strict  fulfilment  of  the  constitution  and  laws. 

Thus  the  vice-president  of  the  republic,  who  had  sworn  to 
support  the  government,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fac- 
tion which  demanded  the  removal  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the 
representative  of  a  friendly  and  powerful  nation.  Establish- 
ing his  headquarters  at  Tulancingo.  some  twenty-five  leagues 
north-east  of  the  capital.  Bravo  collected  a  force  of  600  men. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  Guerrero  at  the  head  of  1,500  troops, 
and  after  a  feeble  resistance,  all  the  principal  officers  were 
captured  and  taken  to  Mexico  for  trial.  The  York  lodges,  or 
Yorkino  party,  and  the  town  council  clamored  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rebels,  while  in  the  senate  a  motion  was  made  for 
an  amnesty.  Congress,  however,  took  a  middle  course,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  possible  under  the  circumstances,  order- 
ing the  expatriation  of  all  the  prisoners,  though  they  were 
afterward  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes. 

This  disaster  not  only  left  the  Escoceses  powerless,  but 
eventually  overthrew  the  Yorkino  party.  The  latter  faction, 
which  now  held  the  control  of  power,  might  have  done  good 
service  to  the  republic  by  correcting  abuses,  introducing  im- 
provements, and  securing  peace  and  tranquillity;  but  it  con- 
sisted mainly  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  men,  by  whom 
the  national  welfare  was  held  in  no  consideration.  Dissen- 
sions broke  out  among  them,  and  soon  paved  the  way  for  the 
downfall  and  extinction  of  the  party. 

Victoria's  term  of  office  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  most  prominent  among  the  candidates  for  the  second 
presidency  were  Guerrero  and  CJomez  Pedraza.  Both  belonged 
to  the  same  political  party;  but  much  dissension  arose  among 
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tl)«ir  friends  and  in  congress,  wliilc  intrigue  wai>  freely  used 
by  iwliticiaiw,  and  calumny  and  in»ull  l>y  tlte  press.  Which- 
ever side  mi((ht  win,  a  |K.-aceahlt:  sulntion  of  the  contert  Reemed 
iui|KWBiblc.  Meanwhile,  the  president  kept  aloof  from  these 
core  plications,  though  hw  niinisters  fuvured  Pedrazu,  who  was 


elected  hy  a  uiajorily  of  i-leven  iml  of  eighteen  state  legisla- 
tures, while  for  \ict~ president  the  vuu-  was  fast  in  faror  of 
Bustamante. 

Anticijutiiig  defeat.  'luerr'.Ti/!-  ji:inii'anp  had  i>r):aniied  a 
reToIl  at  Pemi"  in  W-rn  Cnit.  umicr  tin-  leadersliip  of  i?anta 
Anna,  alleging  t)ial  I'e<lr:iin  hxui  m-'<\  erv-rrion  ai>d  taken 
advantage  of  \iw  j-u^itii'ii  Ji-  ii.:i)if.i<-r  i-i  v-ur  \-  .iv-rrcl<  puhiie 
opinion:  and  this  in  tln'  liuiof  a:i  iT'Iit  fruii,  liie  president  to 
avoid  even  th>-  (K-mtii:iiii<'  "''  fi>n-i-.  .-md  >>f  un  a^t-uranri'  from 
tbe  ministry  that  ili-  tri.-i"  t-li.miu  n.H  )■«' lalli-l  out.  unless 
they  w<Te  m-eih-i  !■■  [ir»' rv>-  liltrty  ..f  :utii>n,  Tlie  president 
re«o]ved  to  uphold  tiie  ■  tmstitntiim.  iind  ivn*  sn-.knded  hy  con- 
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gress.  Santa  Aona  was  ordered  to  lay  doim  his  amis,  ander 
penalty  of  being  declared  without  pale  of  the  law,  and  sustain- 
ing a  reverse,  fled  to  Oajaca,  where  he  was  closely  hesieged. 
being  saved  only  by  the  outbreak  of  a  revolt  in  the  capital, 
which  made  necessary  the  recall  of  the  troops. 


^ 

Ui 

'^''ir--ii^'~ 

l^mm 

^31 

MVT.vT  or  Sasto  Doxntao. 


About  the  close  of  November  132S,  Guerrero  demanded  a 
change  of  nunistry,  in  order  that  congress  might  discuss  the 
question  of  the  presidency  with  perfect  freedom  of  debate. 
His  supporters  occupied  the  e.x-acordada  building  and  the 
citadel,  where,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  December,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  federal  troops.  After  a 
conflict  which  lasted  until  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  rebels 
'  were  victorious.    Then  followed  pillage;  and  the  rabble,  taking 
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adruUge  of  Uie  sitaatioD.  and  raising  the  cry  of  "  Kf  neran  los 
Egpafiolnl"  ruabed  to  the  Parian  or  bazaar,  where  were  the 
etaDa  of  the  Bpanish  nierchanta,  broke  open  the  doors,  and 
Barked  it  In  a  few  hoars,  property  to  the  value  of  12.000,000 
was  carried  away,  and  more  than  1.000  persons  were  reduced 
1o  want.  Other  buildings  were  plundered,  and  in  rain  did 
Victoria,  going  in  person  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult,  beseech 
the  leaders  to  stay  these  outrages.  Xeanlime  Pedraza  fled 
secretly  to  Guadalajara,  and  soon  aAcrward  embarked  at 
Tanpico  for  London,  baring  previously  resigned  his  right  to 
the  presidency,  while  the  pretcnsioni*  of  Guerrero  were  ro<'og- 
nited  by  congress.  Thus  war  tbe  national  constitution  rent 
asunder,  and  the  door  opened  for  futsre  disorders. 


■T-a, 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  AFFAIRa 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Mex- 
ico, it  will  be  in  place  to  make  brief  mention  of  her  foreign  re- 
lations during  the  years  immediately  following  the  revolution 
The  first  diplomatic  act  of  the  nation  was  to  recognize  the 
republic  of  Colombia  as  a  free  and  independent  power.  Early 
in  1823,  Central  America  sepai:ated  from  Mexico,  her  inde- 
pendence being  also  acknowledged  by  congress,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  treaty  of  amity,  league,  and  confederation  was 
made  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

By  treaty  of  1828,  ratified  three  years  later,  the  Sabine 
River  was  established  as  the  boundary  line  between  Louisiana 
and  the  then  Mexican  state  of  Texas.  In  1831,  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  navigation,  and  amity  was  agreed  upon  between 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  and  Ihe  United  States  of  America. 
Before  that  date  several  matters*  had  been  in  dispute  between 
the  two  governments,  as  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for 
robberies  committed  by  Mexicans,  the  impressment  of  seamen, 
and  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  vessels  by  Mexican  au* 
thorities. 

At  the  several  congresses  convened  in  Europe  to  treat  of 
Spanish  American  afiairs,  Great  Britain  had  reserved  the 
right  to  act  as  best  suited  her  own  interests  and  thi»se  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  and 
energetic  protest  of  two  great  powers  against  interference  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe,  constituting 
the  so-called  holy  alliance,  it  is  probable  that  after  her  suc- 
cesses in  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Spain.  France  would  have 
attempted  to  restore  in  America,  as  she  had  already  done  in 
the  peninsula,  the  absolute  power  of  Ferdinand  VIL 
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In  consequence  of  the  rictories  won  by  the  Colombians  over 
the  Spanish  forces  in  Peru,  and  of  the  prospects  of  a  stable 
peace,  English  statesmen  were  of  opinion  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  formal  recognition  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America.  Soon  afterward  the  British  court  entered  into  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  trade  with  Mexico,  and  its  diplomatic 
agent  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect,  the  Mexican 
minister  in  London  also  meeting  with  a  friendly  reception. 
Treaties  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  were  also  con- 
cluded with  several  of  the  European  powers. 

In  Xoveiuber  1825,  the  fortres<«  of  San  Juan  do  Fliia,  the 
only  point  still  left  to  Spain  of  all  her  Mexican  possessions,  fell 
into  the  handK  of  the  republic.  For  more  than  two  years  the 
fort  had  maintuincn]  a  continual  and  sometimes  ^ngorous  bom* 
hardment  of  the  city,  without  other  result  than  destrojnng  a 
numlier  of  buildings,  and  depriving  itself  of  the  supplies  which 
the  merchants  of  Vera  (*ruz  had  l>een  accustomed  to  furnish 
for  the  support  of  the  garrison. 

A  little  before  thi^  date  a  numl»er  of  anued  vessels,  pur* 
chased  in  England  and  commanded  >>y  British  and  American 
officers,  arrived  in  the  harlor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  co-opera« 
tion  with  tlieni  was  a  squadron  of  pun-l»oats.  A  strict  block- 
ade was  maintained!,  nil  ooTunjunication  between  the  fort  and 
the  shore  l>eing  cut  off;  f«HKl  U^came  scarce;  the  men  were 
stricken  with  disease*,  and  soon  it  l>ecame  apparent  that  the 
stronghold  was  doonnnl.  A  Spanish  fl<»et  arrived  from  Cuba 
with  re-en forcenient  and  supphef .  hut  its  commander  did  not 
venture  to  attack  the  >»lockading  s«|uadron,  and  returned  to 
Hahana.  A  few  d;iy«  Liter  a  capitulation  was  signed,  where- 
by the  garrison  was  neeorded  the  honors  of  war.  and  was 
conveye<l  to  Cuba  at  the  expense  of  the  Mexican  government, 
after  surrendering  all  '\\>  artillery.  ^nlaI^arms.  and  auimuni* 
tion.  The  newh  <if  thi?  i^ucces?  wa»  received  with  joy  through- 
out the  nation:  the  ofticeri*,  s^»ldierf,  and  sailors  were  liberally 
rewardfil,  nnd  the  Spanish  llag.  which  for  more  than  two  cen- 
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tories  had  w&ived  over  the  furtress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulda,  was 
deposited  in  the  Banctuarr  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe. 

The  capture  of  this  stronghold  did  not,  however,  put  an  end 
to  the  strife  between  the  republic  and  the  mother  country. 
In  December  a  Mexican  squadron,  consisting  of  one  frigat« 


and  four  brigs,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  DaWd  Por- 
ter, sailed  from  \'era  Crui  for  the  const  of  Cuba,  where  richly 
laden  merchant  ships  were  captured.  With  a  ^iew  further  to 
injure  Spanish  commerce,  already  sorely  harassed  by  Colom- 
bian privateers.  Porter  issued  letters  of  marque,  and  cruised 
off  the  coasts  of  Spain,  causing  damage  to  several  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  In  retaliation,  men-of-war  were  despatched 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  1S28,  an 
action  was  fought  between  the  frigate  Lealtad  of  50  guns  and 
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the  Mexican  brig  Guerrero  of  22  gnus,  the  latter  being  eap- 
ttired  after  a  running  fight  in  which  her  captain  wan  elain  and 
mort  of  t}ie  crew  were  killed  or  wounded. 

In  July  1S29,  an  expedition  sailed  from  Habana  under 
Brigadier  Barrada^,  its  avowe<l  }»ur)>OHe  l»eing  the  reconquest 
of  Mexico.  The  entire  force  niustered  aliout  3,000  men,  and 
the  fleeU  under  Rear-Adniiral  Luborde.  consisted  of  five  ves- 
sels of  war  and  fifteen  tranftiK)ni^.  among  the  latter  Iieing  the 
American  ship  binffham,  which  wat:  cast  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Louisiana,  none  of  those  on  board  taking  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  first  tidings  of  the  coming  invasion  were  brought  to 
Vera  Cnii  by  a  French  frigate,  whoM*  commander,  however, 
could  not  inform  the  authorities  ais  to  its  exact  destination. 
Thereupon  Santa  Anna,  then  governor  and  cxjmmander  of  the 
forces,  borrowed  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  mustered  out 
the  militia,  purposing  to  attack  the  invaders.  On  the  26th  of 
July  the  Spanish  commander,  who  was  then  off  Punta  de 
Jerez,  sent  on  shore  pnK*lamations  which  thowed  that  he 
exf^ected  the  royalists  ti>  join  ha  standard. 

On  the  following  day  a  landing  was  effected,  and  soon  after- 
ward Barradas  put  his  forces  in  nnition  toward  Tampico, 
reaching  that  city  on  the  iMh  of  August  and  finding  it  de- 
serted. 

Meanwhile  pn*at  wa>  the  ahirm  in  the  capital:  for  it  was 
U^licved  that  this  was  hut  the  advanre^I  guard  of  a  larger 
body.  The  president  colleitod  an  arniy  of  r\»M  rve  to  occupy 
positions  in  Jala}»a,  C<>nloha.  and  Orizaba;  another  division 
was  organized  in  the  s<»uth.  and  in  Tamau]i|>as  Itarta  mus 
tennl  a  f<iree  of  repuhirs  and  n.ilitia,  M'n»ijnp  word  to  Teran, 
w1k»  was  tln-n  in«|>ertinp  tlie  U'»un<iary  line  K'tween  Texas 
and  the  Tnited  .States,  to  return  at  once  and  aid  in  the  do> 
fence. 

On  learning  where  the  S{»aniards  were,  Santa  Anna  em- 
barked aU»ut  IS*K^  men,  who.  with  the  ravalr>-  def|)atrlie<l  bj 
land,  furmetl  a  total  of  aliout  ^.^^^K*  under  his  own  dirvctioii« 
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the  gOTemment  having  appointed  him  commaDder-in-cfaieC 
Without  entering  into  the  detaile  of  their  operations,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned,  that  ufter  several  bloody  encounters  Santa 
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Anna  and  Teran  force<l  thu  remnant  of  Barradaa'  command  to 
capitulate,  though  not  without  heavy  casualties  on  both  sides. 
Thus  terminated  thi*  futile  attempt  to  recomiuer  Mexico,  which 
ended  only  in  a  cun?iderable  loes  of  life  and  the  expenditure 
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of  more  than  11,150,000.  The  result  waa  Bomewbat  in  con* 
tract  with  the  expedition  of  Cort^;  but  at  this  date  such  men 
as  Cort^  and  his  veterans  were  not  verv  numerous. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1829,  Guerrero  was  duly  iustaUed  in 
office,  and  at  once  published  a  manifesto,  iu  which  was  out- 
lined his  future  policy.  Of  the  president's  biography  some 
portions  have  already  Wen  related.  A  native  of  Tixtla,  then 
within  the  intendencia  of  Mexico,  his  parents  Wlonged  to 
the  race  then  included  in  the  term  castas,  one  to  nhich  nei- 
ther civil  nor  political  rights  wen*  accorded,  and  forever  per- 
vented  -by  law,  custom,  and  prejudice  from  rising  alcove  its 
lowlv  condition.  To  this  fact  should  be  mainlv  ascribed 
Guerrero's  defects,  which  have  been  pitilessly  exaggeratiKl  by 
the  very  men  who  should  have  commende<l  his  fortitude,  his 
ser^nces,  and  his  personal  merits.  Of  hit  military  career  it  is 
unnecessar\'  to  make  further  mention.  Suflke  ii  Xi*  pav,  that 
although  until  al»out  the  year  lbl4  he  was  a  sul>ordinate  officer 
in  the  revolutionary  ranks,  he  had  alreadv  made  his  mark  as 
a  soldier  while  fighting  under  tbe  banner  of  Morelos. 

Though  none  who  knew  Ctuerrero  could  faii  to  recogniie  his 
sound  judgment  and  coniUiom  senjM-.  lu  never  appeared  fully 
to  realize  the  conditions  of  his  high  pc»sition,  its  duties,  its 
jierils,  and  its  privileges.  Wlule  in  the  presidential  chair,  he 
lacked  the  firnnu-ss  and  consiancv  which  should  have  l>een 
imparted  by  a  sens**  of  the  justice  and  ex|iediency  of  his 
measures,  and  h«»  p«»ss4*ss-<|  neither  the  fort*sight  nee<led  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  s<-dition  nur  the  vipc»r  to  rej»ress  it 
Yet  he  could  not  l»e  accus^'d  t»f  iuiU-cihtv  vt  litllen«*ss  i»f  ikml . 
and  in  (piestions  of  moment.  wh*-n  onr«-  his  judgnjent  ^as 
formetl.  hr  was  firm,  j»crs4'v<Ting.  and  01.  iK'cu«ions  r>b«»tinat< . 
Among  his  )>olitical  ]>nnci)>Ies  wvtv  (»ii|Mi*«ituti)  to  uumarchical 
rule,  and  a  profound  respTl  A»r  the  federal  system  and  the 
representation  i»f  the  i»eopl«\  None  but  tht«*e  i^ho  favored 
theK'  pnncijdes  were  «bvmed  wtirthy  of  his  conhdtntv;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  intense  antipathy  of  thos«»  nhu  differvd 
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from  him  in  opinion,  and  also  for  his  bitter  hostility  toward 
his  opponents,  most  of  whom  were  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy. 

Among  the  most  important  measures  of  Guerrero's  admin* 
istration  was  the  abolition  of  slavery,  although  this  institution 
had  already  been  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  the  few  remaining 
bondsmen  being  employed  as  domestic  servants,  and  treated 
no  longer  as  human  chattels,  but  as  members  of  the  family. 
The  decree  for  their  liberation  was  proclaimed  on  the  16th 
of  September,  1829,  and  the  law  met  with  no  demur  except 
in  Coahuila  and  Texas,  where  there  were  about  1,000  slaves 
whose  manumission  would  have  been  a  costly  measure,  as 
they  were  held  in  high  valuation.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  act  was  not  strictly  enforced;  for  in  April  1837  an- 
other decree  was  passed,  granting  freedom  to  all  bondsmen 
>vithout  exception,  and  allowing  compensation  to  their  propri- 
etors. 

During  the  Spanish  invasion  the  president  was  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  and  though  never  abused,  these 
privileges  brought  on  him  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  the 
hatred  of  the  people.  Soon  afterward  a  coalition  of  states 
was  formed  to  oppose  his  administration,  and  thenceforth  they 
began  to  ignore  the  authority  of  the  federal  executive,  virtu- 
ally exercising  a  veto  power  which  suspended  the  execution  of 
its  measures.  At  this  crisis,  when  energetic  measures,  tem- 
pered with  prudence,  were  absolutely  needed,  Guerrero  vacil- 
lated. His  motives  were  good,  but  his  action  was  weak,  and 
he  sought  for  allies  among  his  opponents  in  order  to  secure 
protection  for  the  cabinet,  and,  as  he  hoped,  for  the  country. 
His  efforts  were  in  vain,  however,  for  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1829,  Bustamante,  then  commander  of  the  largest  military 
division  in  Mexico,  proclaimed  a  plan  subversive  of  the  gov- 
ernment, under  the  pretence  of  restoring  order  and  enforcing 
observance  of  the  laws,  which,  as  he  declared,  had  been  in- 
fringed by  the  executive.  Thus  for  the  second  time  a  vice- 
president  headed  a  faction  against  his  own  colleagues,  declaring 
their  acta  unconstitutional. 
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At  firiit  Guerrero  was  overwhelmed  at  the  tidings  of  this 
defection.  He  appealed  to  his  ministry  for  assistance,  but 
there  were  none  to  aid  or  advise  him.  For  a  time  he  recov- 
ered a  portion  of  his  old  spirit.  ai)d  resolved  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  ^uch  troops  as  had  remained  faithful  to  him 
amid  the  general  desertion.  At  the  head  of  some  2.000  men 
he  set  out  toward  Ayacapiztla;  but  while  on  the  march,  an 
uprising  occurred  in  the  capital,  and  the  insurgents  gained 
possession  of  the  palace  ami  citadel.  This  disaster  completely 
unmanni*d  him.  Leaving  his  raiup  without  apprising  his 
officers  or  men.  he  took  \\\v  road  toward  the  K>uth,  and  after 
croesing  the  Mescala  River  believed  himself  to  l>e  in  safety. 
For  a  time  he  remained  with  his  familv  at  his  estate  near 
Tixtla,  but  left  it  on  receiving  newg  from  Mexico  that  six  cut- 
throats had  been  lil>erati*d  from  jail  on  condition  that  they 
would  attempt  his  assassination. 

Before  the  end  of  1J521*  all  the  staiefi.  with  the  exception  of 
Vera  C'Ui,  had  accej»t«'d  liusiaiiiant*  >  plan.  Th«  legi>lature 
of  that  state  conferred  on  Santa  Anna  the  civil  and  nulitarv 
control,  and  oii  the  17th  K>i  I>ecenilHr  a  njanife«tu  was  issued, 
in  which  he  de(  lan-'l  hii»  inlentiuti  to  drf«-nd  tlje  established 
government.  Guerrero  having  U.*ei*  re<opiiiz«-il  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation  wijen  I'edraza  had  renounitKi  his 
claim  to  the  presidency.  l\\>  intentio:*  was  to  niarch  against 
the  capital  and  (»v<rthrM\v  the  new  govern ment.  hut  he  was 
deserted  by  hi»i  triK»j».-.  thv  \ery  nj«'Ti  win.  liad  fought  under 
him  againi^t  the  Spaniardh.  Thereu|>on  connnissioner*  were 
despatched  from  Mexico  :<•  confer  will*  h;n:.  the  rrsult  Wing 
tliat  Santa  Anna  ahand<.>it*'<i  u\^  i>u.*'itoM'.  an<l  proclaimed  that 
since  Guerrero  h.id  :ur>;4keii  hi«  I•»♦^t.  he  wouid  thenceforth 
recognize  tiie  h»w:i;i  authority  of  I^uftamante. 

Ana^ta.•»i^»  liu^taiiiante  y  Oseguera  wa>  a  native  of  Jiquilfuin 

ill  the  provinc»*  of  Mich(»acan.     When  fifteen  years  of  age  he 

enteretl  the  M-minar}'  of  (iuadaiajiara.  Bht-n  his  ability.  appU- 

caiiori.  and  generous  <)ii*]»ositi«i:k  u«in  for  him  the  regard  uf  his 

teachers  and  classmates.     In  1H)>  he  received  a  commiation 
27 
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in  a  battalion  composed  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  lead- 
ing families  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  After  long  service  in  the 
ranks  of  the  royalists,  and  subsequently  under  the  banner  of 
Iturbide,  he  was  appointed,  during  Victoria's  administration, 
general  of  division.  A  man  of  remarkable  courage  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  he  was  somewhat  lacking  in  judgment,  and 
yielded  too  readily  to  the  opinions  of  his  advisers.  During  his 
public  career,  however,  he  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  true 
patriot,  and  was  ever  on  the  side  of  progress  and  reform. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  Bustamante  assumed  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  on  the  4th  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  described,  from  the  standpoint  of  his  party,  the  political 
condition  of  the  country,  accusing  the  former  government  of 
abuses  of  power  and  misappropriation  of  the  public  funds. 
He  then  submitted  his  conduct  to  the  decision  of  congress  and 
the  people. 

The  question  now  arose.  What  was  to  be  done  with  Guer- 
rero? His  election  could  not  be  declared  illegal,  for  such  a 
declaration  would  also  disqualify  Bustamante.  In  congress  a 
motion  was  made  to  declare  him  morally  incapable,  and  after 
a  warm  discussion  it  was  declared  that  the  man  whose  services 
had  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  benefactor  of  his  countrv  "  and 
whom  the  national  assembly  had  appointed  but  one  year  ago 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  was  unfitted  to  govern  the  republic. 

This  decree  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the  southern 
provinces,  where  Juan  Alvarez  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
and  the  new  government  was  forced  to  meet  its  opponents  on 
their  own  ground.  Armijo,  who  commanded  the  forces  sent 
against  them,  was  slain  in  a  hard-fought  battle  near  Texca; 
but  on  the  2d  of  January,  1831.  the  combined  forces  of  Guer- 
rero and  Alvarez  were  routed  near  Chilpancingo  by  a  better 
organized  army  under  Nicolas  Bravo.  The  ex-president  then 
retired  to  Acapulco,  which  had  been  captured  by  Alvarez  in 
March  of  the  previous  year,  paying  no  heed  to  warnings  that 
the  government  was  planning  his  destruction. 

Invited  to  breakfast  on  board  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  Gua- 
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tnlco.  Guerrero  remained  on  the  vevKl  until  the  mouth  of  th*- 
harbor  wu  reached,  haWng  a  l>oat  in  tow  to  convoy  him  back 
to  ibore.  But  wliile  in  the  act  of  bidding  adieu  to  hi*  bolt, 
he  waf  Miifl  nnd  bound  by  the  crew.  lopetbfr  with  thoM  who 
accoiiipanii^d  him.  From  Guatulco  lie  was  taken  to  Oajaca, 
where  he  was  placH  on  trial  and  rondcumed  to  death,  among 
the  charges  brouglit  against  him  Ix-ing  that  he  had  [lertionally 
directed  tlie  revolution  of  the  Acordiida.  and  thut,  disregard- 
ing all  overtures  t'nr  ]X'uc<-.  lit-  had  placed  hi:nM-lf  at  the  head 
of  the  reltel  forces  at  Chilpamingo.  On  the  14th  of  Febru- 
arj-,  Guerrero  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
when  placed  in  front  of  the  firing  platoons,  was  compelled  to 
listen  on  bended  knee  to  the  wntenct-  of  the  court 

It  is  a  somewhat  rctnarkable  coincidence  that  Iturbide  and 
GtMrrero,  men  who  though  difft-rinp  essentially  in  their  viewa 
had  made  common  cause  in  order  tu  secure  their  country'* 
freedom,  both  met  their  death  at  the  hands  of  the  same 
political  party. 


^lATi  or  Tutnoa. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

POLITICS  AND  THE  PASTRY  WAR. 

To  mention  in  detail,  or  even  to  mention  at  all,  the  number- 
less revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  which  for  several 
decades  distracted  the  republic  of  Mexico,  would  l)e  but  a 
tiresome  and  fruitless  task.  Having  now  presented  to  the 
reader  the  leading  incidents  which  marked  the  early  career  of 
the  nation,  I  shall  touch  more  briefly  on  the  less  interesting 
portions  of  the  remaining  period. 

In  his  address  to  the  legislature,  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1832,  Bustamante  complimented  the  members  on  the  progress 
of  the  republic,  remarking  that  the  animosity  of  political  par- 
ties had  wellnigh  disappeared.  But  while  receivinjg  from  his 
followers  the  most  flattering  manifestations  of  their  loyalty, 
news  was  received  of  an  uprising  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  gar- 
rison had  issued  a  pronunciamiento,  or  revolutionary  proclama- 
tion, demanding  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers.  Santa  Anna 
was  urged  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and 
accepted  the  position,  at  the  same  time  addressing  a  letter  to 
Bustamante,  in  which  he  tendered  his  services  as  mediator, 
hoping  thus  to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  ministry  resolved  to  use  all  its  resources  to  crush  this 
outbreak;  but  at  first  peaceable  measures  were  employed, 
commissioners  being  sent  to  induce  Santa  Anna  to  abandon 
all  connection  with  the  revolt.  Nothing  was  accomplished, 
however,  and  there  was  no  recourse  but  an  appeal  to  arms. 
At  first  the  insurgents  were  partially  successful,  but  on  the 
3d  of  March  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  and  were  soon  after- 
ward besieged  in  Vera  Cruz  by  a  strong  force  under  General 
Calderon.  After  losing  1,000  of  his  men,  the  latter  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to  Jalapa,  leaving  SOD 
men  under  Rincon  to  watch  the  movements  of  Santa  Anna. 
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MemnwhQe  the  standard  of  revolt  had  been  raised  in  Taman- 
lipas,  where  Teran  marched  against  the  rebels,  but  sustained 
a  crushing  defeat  at  Tampico,  which  caused  him  such  grief  of 
mind  that  his  reason  became  unseated,  and  he  committed 
suicide.  Soon  afterward  the  movement  spread  to  San  Luis 
Potosf,  Zacatecas,  and  Jalisco;  and  At  length,  in  the  hope  of 
checking  its  further  progress,  the  ministry  resigned.  But  it 
was  now  too  late,  and  a  measure  wliich  a  few  months  before 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  revolt  vruh  witliout  efft*ct. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  depuliei»,  voting  hy  folates,  elected 
rtt'neral  Mclchor  Muzquiz  president  ad  interim.  Buptamante 
retaining  his  position  as  vice-president.  Alout  a  month  be- 
fore this  date,  however,  a  pronunciamiento  had  U*fn  issued  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  favor  of  f)roclaiming  Pedraza  as  the  lawful  ruler 
of  the  republic. 

At  the  head  of  4,CO0  men,  Buptamante  set  forth  for  StD 
Miguel  el  Grande,  since  called  AUende,  where  tlie  enemy 
ocoupieti  several  important  lofitionr,  and  afterward  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Doloren.  The  insurgent*,  under  Moc- 
tezuma.  niarrlxHl  against  him  with  9U{K*rior  numliers.  and  <m 
the  ISth  of  Septeml»er  a  decisive  action  wai»  fought.  Mocte* 
zuma  arranged  hi*  troop?  »k>  at*  to  attack  the  foe  on  loth  flanks 
at  the  same  moment;  hut  flnallv  massed  hin  entire  force 
againM  Bu8tamante*s  left.  ex{K>sing  hiF  columnfi  to  the  Art*  of 
the  opposing  hatteriefi,  an«l  of  K^nif  hattalionp  ptutiofied  un<ler 
covtT  of  a  n<Mghl*oring  hill  Th«  n-^ult  wa»»,  that  the  a«sail- 
antp  wert'  driven  hack  on  their  n*iKTvcf,  and  again  advancing 
to  the  allack.  were  oullhinked;  whereuj»on  a  total  rout  ensued, 
the  fugitives  lieing  cut  down  without  mercy  by  the  pursuing 
cavalrv. 

Affairs  in  Vera  Cruz  were  at  this  juncture  assuming  a  most 
unfavorahle  as]N*ct  for  the  government.  At  the  beginning  of 
Octolier  its  troi»pfi  were  defeateil  with  heav}*  loss  by  Santa 
Anna,  who  marched  on  Puebla,  capturing  that  city  almost 
without  resistance.  The  revolutionists  then  advance!  on  the 
capital,  which  before  the  end  of  the  month  was  completely  in- 
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seated.  The  advance  of  Bustamante'a  army  on  Puebla  made 
.t  necesBary  to  raise  the  siege,  anJ  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
latter  city  several  engagements  took  place,  resulting  for  the 
most  part  in  disaster  to  the  forces  of  the  goTernment. 


[■las  or  THi  CtTT  or  Pi-rbla. 


Eplacopal  Ptiac*. 

6.  ^.     Hoipllali  in^ 
KcuAamj  ol  Fine  A 


9.      PTMldlO. 


IT.     MUn  Plua, 


Elsewhere  the  government  met  with  reverses:  and  it  may 
be  said  that  their  control  of  affairs  was  already  at  an  end. 
Finally,  negotiations  were  opened  and  an  armistice  agreed 
upon,  but  the  terms  proposed  were  not  accepted  by  congress: 
whereupon  Bustomante  resolved  to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility.  A  treaty  was  framed  and  ratified  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  contracting  parties,  one  of  its  articles  recognizing  Gomel 
Pedraia  as  president  for  the  remaining  portion  of  his  term. 
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The  ganiton  of  Mexico  aJbo  declared  in  his  favor,  u>d  'hlai' 
quiz  and  his  ministers  retired  icto  private  life  without  even 
(Iw  formality  of  a  resignation. 

During  the  n-ar  of  Independence,  Pedrasa  had  served  in  the 
ranks  of  the  royalists,  and  the  capture  of  ^lorelos  was  in  a 
measure  brought  about  by  his  ad%-ioe.  Though  a  strict  re* 
publican,  he  rendered  good  sennce  to  Iturbide,  and  during  the 
administration  of  Victoria  wae  appointed  minister  ot  war. 


VAUxm  Oomz  FakIju. 


While  some  of  the  measures  of  the  new  government  were 
well  fonsidrnd.  otl»TF  sbowd  n  riiTtl  of  vimlictiwness.  e*- 
IK'cially  thov  dinitt-d  apxiin*!  tin-  formor  ministers  of  Busta- 
ninnle's  caMnei  and  apainM  tin-  Spaniard; .  niwst  of  whom  had 
latterly  Uf  n  perniitUHj  to  live  in  pcacf.  TIm-  privilcgif  of  the 
(-l<-rgy  and  army  w.  ]■<•  also  assailed,  fincv  it  w»»  bi-Heved  that 
the  ilfsinntiim  --f  ;S>-:r  iuflii>-ti<->-  would  lend  to  swure  Iht-  pei^ 
mam-m-y  of  fr«f  iiiftituiions.  Thr  [mliry  of  the  administrt- 
tion  causfd  ininh  alarm  and  tumtoil  in  th'-  mpiial.  in  ibe 
midst  of  which   I'edrau,  hit  term  of  ufficv  having  exptrvd. 
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surrendered  the  executive  authority  to  Valentin  Gomez  Farfas, 
the  vice-president  elect. 

Farias,  the  champion  of  reform  in  Mexico,  was  a  native  of 
Guadalajara,  where  he  graduated  as  a  physician,  and  after- 
ward obtained  a  considerable  practice,  from  which  he  accumu- 
lated a  competency.  A  democrat  at  heart,  and  ever  on  the 
side  of  progress,  he  was  unfortunately  of  too  impatient  a  dis- 
position to  allow  time  for  progress  to  become  steadily  devel- 
oped. He  was  entirely  indifferent  to  wealth  and  honors, 
always  eager  to  serve  his  country,  and  for  his  reward  sought 
only  the  good-will  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His  terra  of  oflSce 
was  of  brief  duration,  though  fraught  with  peril  and  pregnant 
with  important  events. 

The  privileged  classes  received  many  hard  blows  at  the 
hands  of  Farias,  who  maintained  that  the  civil  authority 
should  ever  be  above  that  of  the  military,  and  endeavored  to 
prevent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  secular  aflFairs. 
The  reform  measures  about  to  be  introduced,  affecting  as  they 
did  the  two  most  powerful  classes  in  the  commonwealth,  pro- 
duced the  utmost  agitation.  At  this  crisis,  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  been  quietly  watching  the  progress  of  events,  was  invited 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  reactionary  movement  directed 
against  the  policy  of  Farias.  Proceeding  to  the  capital,  he 
removed  the  latter  from  office,  and  assumed  for  himself  the 
presidency,  having  previously  been  proclaimed  dictator  by 
the  arm  v. 

Farias  was  blamed  by  the  liberal  party  for  his  want  of  spirit 
on  this  occasion.  He  had  been  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
abolishing  certain  traditional  institutions,  and  it  was  declared 
that  he  should  have  fulfilled  his  duty  in  the  face  of  all  oppo- 
sition. Congress  and  the  militia  would  have  supported  him; 
and  as  he  had  evidence  in  his  po.<<ses8ion  that  Santa  Anna  was 
plotting  against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  he  should  have 
placed  him  under  arrest.  It  must  be  admitted  that  by  his 
present  course  he  had  allowed  the  powers  of  the  army  and  the 
clergy  to  be  restored;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  his  inaction 
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WM  caused  merely  by  the  dislike  of  being  suspected  of  per- 
•onal  ambitioQ,  and  of  being  accuBed  of  unconstitutional 
measuras. 

Antoniu  Lopet  de  ^ntii  Anna  iras  a  nutire  of  Jalapa.  in  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  for  many  yeans  bis  father  had  held 
ufHoe  as  suMelegate.  When  fifteen  yeari'  of  age  b«  adopted 
the  militan-  profession,  entering  the  service  as  a  cadet,  and  for 


hi^  services  during  tlit-  S|uriifli  invasion  was  pninioted  to  the 
rank  of  gciuTul  of  tlivisimi.  Truimil  ihiriup  lln-  t-vi-ntful  days 
of  the  revolution,  niid  of  tin-  trun«;n'i;  inrmd  wliiih  preceded 
thf  repul'li<-an  era,  he  U-ranic  u  mn'U'r  of  intripiii\  in  whii-h 
lie  wai'  naturally  an  ailppi  A*  :i  *.s>ii.T.  he  wa*  nt  once  lold 
and  cautious,  pnivitlintc  for  .Icf-ji  wtiilc-  ftrivinp  fur  virtory. 
An  excellent  judge  of  cliaraciei.  hf  knt-w  exactly  bow  to  in- 
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fluence  those  around  him  as  best  suited  his  purpose,  being  at 
times  courteous  and  suave  in  nianner,  and  again  haughty  and 
insolent.  He  loved  to  see  his  country  prosper,  so  long  as  her 
prosperity  was  caused  by  himself;  but  he  was  in  no  sense 
either  a  patriot  or  a  reformer;  nor  was  he  even  capable  of  deep 
convictions  in  political  affairs.  Principles  and  men  he  re- 
garded only  as  ministers  to  his  greed  and  ambition,  which 
ranged  from  the  loftiest  heights  to  depths  the  most  base  and 
sordid.  These  very  extremes,  the  versatility  of  his  character, 
and  even  the  viler  traits  in  his  disposition,  tinged  as  they  were 
with  some  gleams  of  a  better  nature,  and  all  mingled  with 
boundless  self-confidence  and  daring,  sutBced  to  stamp  him  as 
a  genius.  As  such  at  least  he  was  regarded  by  the  widely  dif- 
ferent parties,  which,  though  hating  and  distrusting  him,  were 
comi>elled  to  appeal  to  him  for  aid;  for  while  by  no  means  a 
natural  ruler  of  men,  he  was  a  cunning  manipulator  of  events. 

At  first  Santa  Anna  displayed  a  disposition  to  please  all 
parties,  but  finally  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  reactionists,  and 
by  a  coup  d'etat  dissolved  the  national  congress  and  the  state 
legislatures,  deposing  the  governors  and  town  councils,  and  re- 
placing them  with  adherents  of  his  own.  Although  another 
assembly  was  convoked  toward  the  close  of  1S34,  its  measures 
foiled  to  reconstruct  the  institutions  of  the  country  on  a  solid 
basis.  Soon  afterward  the  dictator  tendered  his  resignation 
of  the  presidency,  and  though  it  was  not  accepted,  he  retired 
to  his  estate  in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  General  Barragan 
being  placed  in  charge  of  the  executive.  It  was  believed, 
however,  that  all  the  more  important  acts  of  his  administration 
first  received  the  sanction  of  the  dictator. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  183G,  congress,  acting  as  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  framed  a  new  constitution,  which,  being 
composed  of  seven  laws,  became  popularly  known  under  the 
title  of  the  Siete  Leves.  Therebv  the  states  were  to  be  re- 
duced  to  departments,  ruled  by  magistrates  subject  to  the 
general  government  at  Mexico,  and  holding  office  for  eight 
years.     The  number  of  deputies  was  to  be  reduced,  and  both 
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luffinben  and  electon  were  made  subject  to  a  property  quali- 
fication. 

The  first  president  under  this  new  constitution  was  Anas- 
tasio  Bustaniante.  thuugh  tiie  choice  would  doubtless  have 
fallen  on  Santa  Anna  but  for  his  disastrous  campaign  in  Texait. 
of  which  mention  \\'\\\  Xt*-  made  later.  From  the  outset  the 
chief  magistrate  wa«  confronted  with  obsiacics,  which  clearly 
indicated  tliat  to  sustain  himt^rif  in  ollict-  w(»uld  l»e  no  ea.«v 
task.  Hi«  inaugural  a(idre}i>.  pruiuising  to  ]air»iu«-  an  enlight- 
ened jiolicy,  \4J  YTK}\uoXi'  the  w«*ll-U-inp  of  thv  jn-*>ple  as  the 
•Olirce  of  all  ]»oliti('aI  ]»ower.  ainl  to  pnivide  for  thi-  adminis- 
tration of  justice  without  fear  4»r  favor,  was  received  by  the 
nation  witli  indiffennee.  Arts  and  not  th«H)rie^  were  wanted. 
and  intense  disgu^t  wat^  rausi*d  by  his  se\*<-tiMn  of  the  mem- 
bers of  hi^  cabinet,  ujost  of  \vhL>m  U'longed  to  the  ranks  of  the 
arittocracv. 

The  {lolitieal  ]Kirtit*s  hiiliertu  exi^t:ng  under  t)ie  nauies  of 
yorkinos.  eiseocese?.  liU-raN.  jTopres'^ionifci.**.  and  nartionists 
were  now  organized  into  tu  v  «1:\  ijiiiiri*^  know  w  u«*  i*«-«leralii'ts  and 
centralists,  tiie  latter  Uini:  ^tro:J♦^»•^:  m  th»  iaj»ital>  <if  the  sev- 
eral departineni!'  wiu n-  Un  aniiV  anii  •  i»  rgy  wrre  iiio*«t  influ- 
ential. Ke«iri' :•  «i  a*»  tii*  |»r»"»:'i' i.t  wa-*  ii.  |»riiji.i*nig  nita^uref 
to  congr•*^«.  f»r  n  liiriii'i^  l«»r  rt  <  .»:>:«l»r.»t:oij  ^;n].  ;^^  had  U-en 
enacted*  h«-  hmu'-i  I"  I»«-  i:i:;«i»'i  t-v  u-  ^^f-ll-d*  tiiieil  T»«»hi*v. 
and  this  at  a  tiui*  vii»-ii  !ii*rt  t\.i«i  urp»  i;t  ii»*»m1  «.f  j»roiiip!  and 
vigorous  action.  Ti;»-  itii:i-«i..4l  tr»a>iury  nas  empty,  and 
there  wen-  ik-  n.«an^  kA  r»j«ieni.-iur!L'  i*.  or  evrii  ttf  pri-cunng 
funds  to  ni*-*-:  thi-  n."*>t  )iri'S«:ng  ilen.an<l*i.  iMrect  taxation 
was  ati»  iij|'t»*d  bt:!  i:.«:  \\\\\.  tb-terni;n»d  <'j.jMi«it:»iii.  ior  al- 
ready privatt  |.r"jN  r:y  w.i*  h«»r«  iy  tin  i2!ni»i'r»*«:.  ti.*-  tmiy  estates 
that  Were  ii'M  heavily  nior!p.n:»*d  u  mc  •.lios*-  i»i*  ih«-  church. 

ScKjn  alter  the  iitauguraiMn  t.f  tn*-  n»  \v  gtiviTnment.  newji 
was  receivfii  that  till  ««i\irt  \*i  Spain  had  f(.»rn:ai;v  r«*<  ••gniit*^! 
the  liifiej»in'ieiic»-  «»f  M»xno.  .V  tna'y  Ma«  ratinf-«l  lielw«<fii 
the  ti\«»  nations,  uhtrchy  thf  iatt#-r  ai:r»«d  t«»  fi»rbid  the  fitting 
out  of  ex}ledltlon^  iiire(i«-<i  against  tin*  S|»an}«h  |iosseMiuns  in 
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the  New  World,  and  at  the  close  of  1839  the  first  Spanish 
plenipotentiary  accredited  to  the  Mexican  government  arrived 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

With  other  countries,  however,  the  relations  of  Mexico  at 
this  period  were  less  satisfactory.  In  consequence  of  the 
numerous  pronunciamientos  with  their  attendant  outbreaks, 
foreigners  had  suflFered  in  common  with  the  natives,  both  in 
person  and  property;  but  with  this  difference,  that  while  the 
latter  sought  in  vain  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  their  govern- 
ment, the  former  could  invoke  the  aid  of  ministers  and  consuls 
to  demand  redress.  If  the  diplomatic  agent  represented  a 
powerful  nation,  he  was  usually  met  with  a  profusion  of  prom- 
ises, and  sometimes  obtained  a  formal  assignment  of  compen- 
sation, though  often  thwarted  by  change  of  rulers  and  an 
empty  exchequer. 

Prominent  among  the  claimants  was  a  number  of  French- 
men, who  sought  compensation  for  losses  sustained  during  the 
sacking  of  the  Parian  in  1828,  among  them  being  a  baker, 
whose  pastry  had  been  stolen  by  the  mob,  whence  these  de- 
mands were  ridiculed  by  the  Mexicans  as  the  pastry  claims. 
Seeing  that  no  attempt  was  made  even  to  inquire  into  these 
matters,  the  French  ambassador  withdrew  in  January  1838, 
leaving  the  legation  in  the  hands  of  a  charge  d'affaires,  and 
while  sailing  out  of  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  received  de- 
spatches confirming  his  action,  and  recommending  that  the 
French  residents  be  instructed  to  make  an  inventorv  of  their 

* 

effects.  The  significance  of  these  proceedings  could  not  be 
misunderstood,  and  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  ar- 
rival, in  March,  of  a  French  squadron  under  Admiral  Bazoche. 
On  board  one  of  the  vessels  the  ambassador  dictated  an  ulti- 
matum, demanding  the  payment,  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
April,  of  1600,000  in  settlement  of  the  claims,  together  with 
the  removal  of  certain  officials,  the  protection  of  French  resi- 
dents, and  their  exemption  from  forced  contributions.  The 
president  replied  that  national  honor  forbade  any  favorable 
consideration  of  the  tonus  proposed  until  the  squadron  was 
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frilbdrawn.  Thereupon  Bazoche  declared  all  diplomatic  rela- 
tions cuFpended,  and  placed  the  gulf  ]x>rtt>  under  blockade, 
ttating,  however,  that  the  latter  measure  was  directed,  not 
against  the  peoi)lo,  hut  npain«t  their  rulers. 

As  no  effect  was  product'd  hy  tlu*  blockade,  the  French  gov- 
ernment re«olved  to  \  ring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Baudin  was  desjiatched  to  Vera  Cruz  with  an  additional  squad- 
ron, and  with  instruction!*  to  t^tttlc  the  dispute,  jH-areahly  or 
by  force.  In  NovphiIkt  a  confirente  was  held  at  Jalapa,  hut 
without  result,  an<l  (»n  tin-  iMnt  I»audin  left  that  city,  declaring 
that  hostilities  would  con.menrt.  unless  his  terms  were  ac- 
cepted iK-fore  ntK)n  on  the  27th.  The  eongrefs  declared  unani- 
mously in  favi»r  of  resistance.  Ulie%irig  that  their  (libraltar  — 
for  so  thev  termed  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Uliia — would 
defy  all  the  0I»♦.'ration^  i.f  the  fleet.  The  president  also  issued 
one  of  hi?  njost  floriii  pr<'«  lania:i'»ns.  jiro|K»*iiTig  Xu  lay  down  his 
life  rather  than  suhmit  to  the  hiin.iiiation  of  hi.«  rountrA*.  It 
would  have  l»een  niop-  to  the  purj»ose  if  lie  had  projKij*e<I  wmie 
effectual  measup^i  for  d#*feiK*t 

Meani^hile  the  Freiuh  iiad  in»t  Uti;  i-Ile.  Tht  an<hf»rage- 
ground  in  the  i:ei^*hl  or!nH»«l  <if  tin-  f-rt  had  li*«'fi  can-fully 
examined,  and  <il'j*<rva:iMT>  tak»i..  w;:i.  a  vi»  w  to  o|fc.  n  a  catj 
nonade  at  ilifl«  r» :.'  jKiii.t*.  Tii*  f-rtn--*  cuvrrrd  th«-  wholi- 
extent  ^'f  a  c«'ral  W,*\  hiT';a:»«I  ;iN  ••::  li.ilf  a  ::.:!♦•  north-^-ast  o! 
Vera  C'ru/.  and  f  •rniiuc  tlj*  priii*  :|».;!  s\\v\\'  r  »«f  tii*-  harU)r  in 
that  dir»M:ion.  Tiir  wall--  r  -•■  fron.  the  h  a  in  the  shaj>»-  of  an 
irregular  j»arall» '.••;:r.;:s..  \\\*\.  las!*.(Ui-  at  ea*  1.  nngU.  At  th*- 
•outh-w^st  and  hii:;:*.-*  a*!  4i'rii»r*  t^»  re  a  lifrhtiiou**- of  hhrk 
and  A  sqt;.!n-  vl.itt  towtr,  nan:«-d  the  (.'ahulirr**,  the  latt«'r 
Wing  **'•  f''» :  ii,  1»  upth.  ana  purn  ov,Ti?r»l  hy  a  h*  Iveder*-  whrnro 
»hij»?  wi-re  ^:^'Ilali'  -l.  Trie  «-::::r'  ytruf  ture  had  an  :n.j'^»Sinc 
apjiearanr*'.  hr.t  t\r»|.t  or:  :!.•  ••id--  fat  :ng  the  harU»r.  was 
built  of  »•..:*:  n..idr«  }«  rt .  ar:*!  wa^  ahii-'^'t  wit!)««ut  rn*enm!e«  for 
the  protrtiiMi.  ..f  t!;«  ^'unn*  r-.  Th*  irarri^on  mu«!»*r«l  aliout 
1,2*" •  tri«'|'«.  i:n«i»T  the  fi*n.niand  of  <i.  iiit;*!  <ia«»na.  while  the 
Fren<  h  ll»ei,  including  tran•I^»rt^,  eoni«jiit*-d  of  26  veaselr,  on 
board  of  which  were  4,(KK^  men. 
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At  half-past  two  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  the  bombardment 
commenced  with  a  perfect  hail  of  balls  and  bombs,  the  former 
penetrating  twelve  inches  or  more  into  the  soft  coral  walls,  and 
as  they  exploded,  rending  them  from  top  to  base.    The  garri- 


son responded  with  spirit,  and  over  the  gleaming  waters  rolled 
the  thunder  of  two  hundred  cannon,  the  denae  smoke  shrouding 
for  a  time  both  batteries  and  ships.  But  the  Mexicans  were 
entirely  overmatched  in  artillery,  while  the  powder  was  of 
such  inferior  quality  that  most  of  the  missiles  fell  short  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  Gun  after  gun  was  silenced,  while  shot  and 
shell  wrought  havoc  within  the  batteries,  now  among  the 
infantry,  ranged  within  the  curtjiins  in  case  of  an  assault,  and 
now  among  the  handful  of  artillerists.  At  first  the  gaps  in 
the  ranks  uf  the  latter  were  filled;  but  soon  no  substitutes 
could  be  obtained,  and  at  frequent  intervals  the  firing  was 
ttcjced  for  want  of  men. 

^  f  hour  ahct  (he  action  b«^an,  a  bomb  sUvicfc  the  mngaiino 
^^__^e  5sn  -Viguel  battery,  which  exv^oiei  rnvV^UtrAt^v 
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tonation,  belching  forth  flames,  and  Bcattering  war  material 
and  human  remains  torn  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Soon 
afterward  the  belvedere  of  the  Caballero  was  blown  into  the 
air,  with  its  load  of  soldiers,  though  the  flag  which  had  waived 
above  it  remained  intact,  fluttering  deflanre  to  the  foe,  and  in* 
citing  the  garrison  to  renewed  eflbrts.  But  what  availed  coor- 
age  when  hands  were  lacking  to  wield  the  enginer}*  of  war? 
Gradually  the  flring  ceasHKl.  und  In-fore  six  uVloi'k  nearly  all 
tlie  exterior  fortilicalions  had  Ui^n  ahandont-d,  whil«  the  in- 
terior lines  n-r«|KHidtd  fi^eMy,  and  with  an  (K-canional  effort, 
like  the  ganp  of  the  dying.  Most  of  the  ammunition  had  l»een 
expended  ordestn»yed;  more  than  2(KJ  men  had  l>«t;n  killed 
or  disabled,  and  the  fortress  could  no  longer  be  defended.  It 
was  now  sunset,  and  soon  the  gathering  gloom  interposed  be- 
tween the  combatants.  The  Injinbardment  ceased,  and  onlv 
at  inter\*als  for  another  hour  a  l»omb  came  crashing  in  upon 
the  iceno  of  desolation. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  2Mh.  Santa  Anna  insjM^cted  the  fort 
by  order  of  General  Uincon.  the  commander-in-chief.  A  single 
glance  convinced  him  that  tf  j»n»l<nig  iht-  defenre  would  entail 
uierelv  a  further  sacrifice  of  life,  and  at  a  e<»unt'il  ovrr  which 
he  presided,  it  wa.«  n»«olvrd  to  r.ipitv.late.  Thus  fell  the 
Gibraltar  of  Mtxi((».  after  a  l»n«'f  l»ii:  r»M»iuie  d»'fen<e.  the 
French  taking  jK>!itM^vion  wiiiiin  t\\»  rity-fi»ur  hours  after 
the  first  shut  waj^  fir«d,  though  j»r<»n«i'»nig  to  reiiiore  the 
fortress  as  soon  as  all  ditTerenees  were  a»lju«ted. 

In  Mexico,  the  newH  «if  thiy^  defeat  wa.«»  re'.'»ivod  with  the 
crj*  of  treason,  and  the  g"»v«rnn*enl  found  it  necessarj*  to 
ignore  the  capitulation  and  i>su<  a  declaration  of  war  It 
waa  ordered  that  the  regular  army  fiimuld  l»e  inrr<*asi-d  to 
33,(Kil*  nien,  and  tli.il  volunit't-rh  fh«»uld  U*  enr<»iitMi,  whil« 
re-enforcements  wen-  <i»\«j»aiciietl  i<.»  \'t.ra  I  ruz,  ^here  Santa 
Anna  wai:  apiKiiiited  ti*  su(  c«tMl  Ui!i(.»n  at  cofnmarider-in- 
chief.  When  liaudin  was  informrd  of  th»'he  measures  he 
simply  exj»re»«4*d  his  regret,  declaring  that  hr  coui*!  raie  the 
city  to  the  ground  within  a  few  hours,  but  had  no  desire  to 
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retaliate  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  resolved  to  strike  a  deciuive 
blow  at  the  enemy  before  their  preparations  were  completed. 
At  daybreak  on  the  5th  of  December  three  French  divisions 
entered  Vera  Cruz,  two  of  them  being  ordered  to  carry  the 
forts  of  Santiago  and  Concepcion,  which  guarded  the  city  on 


\-;:^Q3is^'o 
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the  east  and  west,  while  the  third,  under  Prince  de  Joinville, 
was  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna  and  Arista,  the  sec- 
ond in  command.  Under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  the  two  forts 
were  surprised  and  captured  almost  without  resistance,  while 
Joinville,  landini?  on  the  quay  in  front  of  the  principal  gate, 
broke  it  open  with  a  petard,  and  secured  the  cannon  which 
defended  the  entrance.  Aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  re- 
port, Santa  Anna  rushed  half  clad  from  his  luarters  and  made 
good  his  escape;  but  not  so  Arista,  who  was  found  asleep  in 
his  room.  The  column  then  attackei]  the  barracks  of  La 
Merced,  where  the  Mexicans  offered  a  stout  resistance,  and 
Baudin  coming  up  at  this  moment  ordered  a  retreat,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  no  intention  of  holding  possession  of  the  town. 
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Meanwhile  Santa  Anna  bad  kept  himself  aloof  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, collecting  such  forces  as  he  could  muster,  and  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Arista's  command.  Learning,  however,  of  the 
retrograde  movement  of  the  French,  he  resolved  to  take  on 
himself  the  credit  of  their  repulse,  and  at  once  set  out  in  pur- 
suit. Reaching  the  shore  when  all  had  embarked  with  the 
exception  of  the  rear-guard,  lie  led  hi?  men  valiantly  to  the 
charge,  but  was  receive<l  with  a  round  of  graj>e,  which  killed 
or  wounded  a  numbeY  of  l»i«<  troopg.  ihoir  conunander  being 
hit  in  the  left  leg,  and  his  horne  shot  under  him.  A  few  vol- 
leys were  exchanged  before  the  enenjy's  boats  were  shrouded 
in  the  mist,  and  as  soon  as  it  cleared  away  Baudin  retaliated 
by  shelling  the  barracks;  whereupon  the  inhabitants  fled,  and 
the  soldier}'  withdrew  out  of  range,  carrying  with  them  their 
wounded  general. 

The  commander-m-chief  had  allowed  himself  to  be  sur* 
prised;  he  had  remained  carefully  in  the  hackgn^iund  during 
the  fight,  and  had  finally  evacuated  the  city.  Nevertheless, 
he  hopeil  that  with  a  little  lK>mbast  the  masses  ( ouid  l»e  hood- 
winked into  the  belief  that  he  had  won  a  glorious  victory,  and 
would  regard  him  as  a  martyred  hero  bleeding  for  his  country. 
In  order  to  deepen  the  impression,  lie  issued  a  manifesto,  as 
from  his  death-l»ed,  relating  how  he  had  driven  the  enemy 
into  the  sea,  with  losses  far  exceeding  his  own.  **Cast  aside 
discord,"  he  wrote,  **and  unite  against  the  French.  As  for 
me,  forgive  my  political  erron^,  and  deny  me  not  the  only  title 
which  I  desin*  to  transmit  to  my  children, — that  of  a  true 
Mexican.'*  The  farce  succeeded,  and  for  a  time  the  absorbing 
topic  of  conversation  throughout  the  country  was  the  jiatriot- 
ism  and  self-devotion  of  Santa  Anna. 

After  the  first  flush  of  resentment,  the  Mexicans  began  to 

realize  that  nothing  could  be  gaineil  by  prolonging  the  struggle, 

while  the  French  were  alsi»  dej^irouf  of  bringing  the  matter  to 

an  issue,  especially  as  a  Hntihh  tU^  t.  much  stronger  than  their 

own,  was  now  anchored  in  front  of  the  city.     A  conference  was 

held,  and  on  the  iHh  of  March,  1S31S  a  treaty  and  convention 
28 
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were  signed,  whereby  the  Mexican  government  promised  to 
pay  the  sum  of  1600,000  in  settlement  of  all  claims,  and  to 
accord  to  French  citizens  the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed 
by  those  of  other  nationalities.  A  month  later  the  fortress  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulua  was  surrendered;  the  hostile  fleet  set  sail 
from  Vera  Crui,  ha%ing  on  board  a  few  old  pieces  of  cannon 
ae  trophies;  and  thus  ended  the  so-called  Pastry  War, 
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CHAPTER  XLY. 

MISRULE  AKI>  OVERTHROW  OF  SAXTA  AXKA. 

While  ihc  dipputo  with  France  was  in  progress,  and  for 
K>nie  time  afterward,  pronuncianiientop  were  issued  by  ihe 
federalists  in  varioufi  portions  of  the  country,  among  the  more 
serious  movements  Ining  the  one  in  Yucatan,  which  pro\ince 
for  a  time  maintained  its  independence. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  July, 
1S40,  a  pany  of  insurgents  rt-leased  the  fi'<leralist  general, 
Urrea,  w))0  had  lH*en  imprisoned  in  the  inquisition  building 
of  the  capital.  At  the  head  of  a  handful  uf  men.  this  chief- 
tain silently  entered  tlie  palace  and  suqm«ed  tlie  garrison, 
most  of  whom  were  asleep.  At  the  noise  made  when  captur- 
ing the  guard  near  the  president  s  apartn*cni.  bustamante 
awoke,  and  as  General  Urrea  enten»d  liis  room  hf  grasped  hi» 
sword.  **  Fear  not,  general.  I  am  Irrea."  said  the  leader,  and 
informed  him  of  the  situatinn.  Th»  presid*'nt  then  was 
assured  that  his  jK-rson  T^oul(i  In  resin-cted:  but  he  must  re- 
main a  prisoner  in  hi?  ro')m«.  Several  of  the  prominent  cen- 
tralists were  also  secured;  but  the  niini«ter  of  war  escaped  to 
the  citadel,  and  there  niade  pnparation*  for  suppressing  the 
revolt,  summoning  to  hi?  aid  all  the  reliable  tn.i»»ps  in  the 
capital. 

Gomel  Farias  had  Uen  ii;v:t#*d  by  the  insurgents  to  accept 
the  presidencv,  and  follc^wed  bv  a  vast  nmltitude.  amid  cries 

a  •  • 

of  *  Viva  la  federation'*  j»rot*<Mded  t«>  the  palace,  which  had 
l»een  selocte.l  a«-  tlie  1m  ad«juarters  <»f  ilie  insurgents.  Messen- 
gers Were  sent  in  various  thn*<'tion«  to  obtain  re-en furcements, 
but  ere  they  could  arrive  the  governn»ent  troi*i»s  under  Gen- 
eral Valencia  bad  Ihx*ii  largely  increased,  among  tbo«e  who 
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came  to  their  support  being  the  alumni  of  the  military  col- 
lege. The  centralists  took  up  their  position  near  the  main 
plaza,  where  the  enemy  had  occupied  all  the  prominent  build- 
ings, posting  men  on  the  roofs,  in  the  towers  of  the  cathedral, 
and  at  the  main  avenues  of  approach.  Throughout  the  entire 
afternoon  skirmishing  was  maintained,  at  times  with  heavy 
firing,  directed  against  the  palace.  As  the  captive  president 
was  seated  at  dinner  a  cannon-ball  crashed  through  the  room, 
covering  the  table  with  dust  and  debris.  Without  betraying 
the  least  emotion,  he  continued  his  repast,  quietly  remarking: 
•'  I  wager  our  friends  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  calmly  enjoy- 
ing our  meal." 

On  the  following  day  hostilities  were  resumed.  The  insur- 
gents had  obtained  possession  of  the  treasury,  and  made  use 
of  its  funds  to  gain  over  adherents;  but  the  government  forces 
were  in  greater  strength  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the 
former  perceived  that  they  were  overmatched.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  to  release  the  president  and  try  the  eflfect  of 
negotiation;  but  the  proposals  made  by  Urrea  were  not  ac- 
cepted, and  the  fight  was  renewed,  causing  much  suffering 
among  the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  fled  from  their  homes. 
For  twelve  days  the  revolt  continued,  and  many  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  plaza  and  elsewhere  in  the  city  fell  in  ruins;  the 
palace  was  disfigured,  and  its  rich  furniture,  and  even  the 
archives,  had  been  piled  together  to  serve  as  barricades. 
Meanwhile,  further  re-enforcements  had  been  received  by  the 
government,  and  larger  bodies  were  approaching  under  Santa 
Anna  and  other  generals,  while  the  number  and  resources  of 
the  federalists  were  rapidly  decreasing. 

The  struggle  was  hopeless,  and  to  continue  it  might  be  fatal. 
Negotiations  were  therefore  resumed,  and  most  favorable  terms 
were  accorded,  the  federalists  being  pardoned  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property  and  honors. 
On  the  following  day  the  church  bells  rang  forth  a  joyous  peal 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  then  tolled  a  requiem  for  the 
dead,  among  whom  were  hundreds  of  inoffensive  citizens. 
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The  truce  thus  concluded  between  the  two  parties  wa«,  how- 
ever, of  brief  duration;  for  the  revolutionary  leaven  had  00 
far  permeated  all  classes  of  society  that  no  long  interval  of 
peace  was  possible.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1841,  Paredes,  the 
comandante  general  of  Jalisco,  issued  a  manifesto,  appealing 
to  the  nation  against  a  government  which  had  humiliated  the 
country,  impaired  its  credit,  and  burdened  it  with  debt;  while 
industries  were  paralyzed,  tlie  army  neglected,  and  the  people 
overburdened  with  taxation.  lie  demanded  that  a  special 
congress  should  be  convem^d  to  reform  the  constitution,  the 
executive  being  vested  meanwhile  in  some  *'  citizen  worthy  of 
confidence,''  and  with  extraordinary  power.  For  the  com- 
plaint there  may  have  been  sufficient  excui»e;  but  the  remedy 
implied  simply  a  dictatorship  for  Santa  Anna,  with  whom 
Paredes  was  secretly  in  league. 

The  movement  spread  rapidly,  among  oilier  cities  Guada- 
lajara, Guanajuato.  Queretarc*.  Vera  Cruz,  and  even  the  capital 
declaring  in  its  favor.  A  force  (»f  l.KK»  men  despatched 
against  Paredes  deserted  t«i  the  eneniy  in  a  ImkIv;  and  on  the 
25th  of  Scptoml»cr,  Santa  Atina,  nvitwiiig  his  troc»p«i  at  Tacu- 
baya.  as  commander-in-<liief,  ft»unJ  IjiiiiM-lf  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  arniv.  Thre*-  dav?  lat'-r  wa«  is?u»*d  the  revis^nl 
political  j)lan  known  as  ihv  Iias»s  i»f  Tacuhaya.  whereby  a 
council  comjKDPed  of  two  d« janies  fruin  eacli  d' partment  wa^ 
to  choose  a  provisional  jToFi'i*  nl,  and  suniUion  a  eougrrjf  for 
the  sole  puri>ose  of  franiinj:  a  new  i  oiu^titution  The  president 
was  to  have  full  power  to  rt\^rpani2»'  the  i»uMiv  administration, 
and  tlie  governing  jK»w.'rf  oi^taMisihed  by  ilie  coiftitution  of 
1836  were  al>oh^hed,  witli  the  eXi»'p:ion  of  the  judiciary. 
Under  the  circumstaiues.  the  tenijH.»rary  coiK»*ntration  <»r 
power  in  tlie  Ftronp  hand  of  a  "  citum  w^cthy  of  confidence" 
was  perhaps  the  l^eft  rtMneJy  for  t  xiMlng  e\'iis:  but  the  ques- 
tion was  as  to  its  ahuse,  and  a<<uridlv  ^ianlH  Anna  was  not 
the  man  for  the  occasion. 

The  government  was  granttnl  only  two  days  to  arrive  at  a 
decii»ion,  and  several  plans  were  considered,  amon^  othet^  ^Jbi^ 
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resignation  of  Bustamante.  Finally  it  was  resolved  to  declare 
in  favor  of  the  federal  system  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  dictatorship  and  defeating  the  schemes  of  Santa  Anna. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  therefore,  the  president  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  proclaimed  the  federation  in  the  great  plaza  of 
Mexico,  amid  booming  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
acclaim  of  the  populace. 

Indignant  at  this  counter-stroke,  Santa  Anna  began  hostili- 
ties, and  again  the  capital  was  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
strife.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  struggle  was  of  brief 
duration,  for  it  was  believed  that  a  revolution  headed  by  Santa 
Anna  could  not  fail  of  success.  In  order  to  save  the  inhabi- 
tants from  further  suffering,  Bustamante  resolved  to  evacuate 
the  city,  and  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the 
direction  of  Guadalupe.  The  enemy  followed  in  pursuit,  and 
both  sides  drew  up  in  battle  array;  but  though  stronger  than 
his  adversary,  the  insurgent  commander  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  risk  an  engagement.  The  ex-president,  on  the 
other  hand,  doubted  the  loyalty  of  his  men,  and  as  neither 
party  was  anxious  to  fight,  an  arrangement  was  at  length  con- 
cluded by  which  the  government  forces  passed  over  to  the 
revolutionists,  and  all  past  differences  were  forgotten. 

Soon  afterward  Bustamante  set  sail  for  Europe,  having  won 
the  respect  of  all  parties  by  his  unselfish  and  honorable  con- 
duct. A  soldier  rather  than  a.  stateman,  slow  of  action  and 
somewhat  given  to  vacillation,  he  was  entirely  unfitted  to  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  centralist  faction,  with  which  the 
people  at  large  were  not  in  s\  mpathy.  With  scanty  resources, 
and  without  any  well-defined  policy,  he  had  ventured  on  a 
series  of  political  experiments,  trusting  rather  to  fortune  than 
to  the  dictates  of  experience.  On  every  side  he  was  met  with 
opposition,  son)etimes  passive  and  at  other  times  breaking 
forth  in  pronunciamientos;  while  among  the  other  misfortunes 
of  his  troubled  administration,  the  war  with  France  and  the 
revolt  in  Yucatan  enabled  his  opponents  to  complete  his  over- 
throw. 
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On  the  7th  of  October  Santa  Anna  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  the  capital,  and  was  declared  jirovisional  preaident,  two 
days  later  asftuming  control  of  affairs.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisionB  of  the  plan  of  Tacubaya,  the  new  con^reaa  was 
installed  on  the  10th  of  June.  1842.  The  election  of  deputies 
by  indirect  vote,  through  electoral  colleges,  was  estimated  for 
the  24  departmenth  on  tlie  basis  of  one  member  for  every 
7u,CKV)  inhabitants,  the-  entire  ]»opulation  being  then  about 
T.CW.OTKJ.  The  result  wa?  a  decid^nl  viclor%-  for  the  federal- 
ists.  greatly  to  the  diMipiK»intment  of  the  president,  who  bad 
Uriven  in  vain  to  coiarul  the  choiee  of  memliers,  and  now 
attempted,  but  without  success.  tc»  influence  their  discusaioni. 
On  the  contrary,  the  deputies  exerted  thems*'lves  all  the  more 
to  frame  a  constitution  whieh  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  and  put  an  end  to  a  de^p<itism  that  threatened  even 
the  nation's  representatives. 

Foreseeing  that  a  crisis  was  approaching.  Santa  Anna  had 
recourse  to  his  nuw  will-underst'N*.!  njanteuvrv  of  n»tiring  to 
his  country  estate,  iivu  to  watrh  an*!  dir^'^l  «i|nTations.  leav- 
ing the  brunt  of  th^*  <H»ntest.  and  |K*rhap*«  the  humiliation  of 
defeat,  to  Ik*  lK»rnf-  bv  a  «uU-»r.i:uaif.  nhii*-  in  case  of  succeai 
he  could  again  stfp  ft»rwanl  ami  claiiii  th«^  victory. 

On  the  llih  cf  I>»<t  ii.fNT.  a  pn.nuiu  jauiiento  was  issued, 
declarini:  tli»-  national  a»i«»-n.biv  ujiuorthv  of  confidence,  and 
denianding  liiat  a  muiK!!  \»  apj««>:ntt  J  ii*  revis**  tht*  constitu- 
tion drawn  up  by  itjs  nuinUr^.  Tiu-  iiiovenient  wa^  seconded 
in  the  rapiial  and  i?*.  most  of  thr  central  provinces;  in  the 
former  hy  tlic  parriMin.  and  in  tb»*  latter  by  the  manipulations 
of  tljv  <al.;n«t  an<l  riergy  The  drpuiifs  couid  obtain  no  aa- 
surantt  ••!'  |»rt«l»M  tion.  and  thtditig  th»  hall  of  congress  cloaed 
agaiiiSt  ih»iij.  ilihM.lved  «.»f  their  own  accord.  Tbereupoo 
N  Kolas  Hrav(».  wh«>  as  president  of  the  council  bad  been 
nominally  plactMl  in  charge  of  the  administration,  issued  a 
niaiufesti>.  tirclanng  that  the  government  would  appoint  a 
niunU'r  of  patnotn  and  intelligent  citisen«  to  frame  the  or* 
gani<  structure  of  the  commonwealth. 
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As  the  result,  eighty  prominent  centralists,  termed  "the 
council  of  the  notables,"  were  elected,  and  proceeding  vigor- 
ously to  work,  drew  np  a  plan  for  the  political  organization  of 
the  republic,  their  measures  being  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
government  in  June  1843.  Provision  was  made  for  a  popular 
representative  system,  and  yet  the  qualifications  for  the  fran- 
chise, which  was  restricted  to  those  whose  incomes  were  not 
less  than  1200,  excluded  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion The  elections  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  filtering  process, 
during  which  the  government  could  find  ample  opportunity  to 
influence  them,  and  the  departments  were  left  almost  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  cabinet,  which  appointed  their  governors, 
and  indirectlv  their  subordinate  officials. 

These  measures  were  inaugurated  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Santa  Anna,  who  had  now  emerged  from  his  retreat, 
and  procured  for  himself  a  brilliant  reception  at  the  capital. 
Soon,  however,  the  political  horizon  assumed  a  less  encouraging 
aspect,  and  again  the  president  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  country  residence,  where,  under  the  excuse 
of  shattered  health,  he  remained  until  the  following  summer. 
On  the  3d  of  June  he  made  his  formal  entry  into  Mexico,  amid 
the  pomp  suggested  by  fawning  adherents  and  subordinates. 

The  forebodings  suggested  by  his  arrival  were  speedily  real- 
ized, for  now  the  United  States  were  considering  the  question 
of  annexing  to  their  territory  the  state  of  Texas;  their  troops 
were  already  gathering  on  its  border,  and  a  squadron  of  their 
fleet  had  appeared  off  Vera  Cruz.  When  an  explanation  of 
these  threatening  movements  was  requested,  the  president  re- 
plied by  demanding  a  forced  contribution  of  14,000,000  for 
war  purposes.  The  failure  of  his  eflforts  to  increase  the  amount, 
and  to  obtain  special  powers  for  raising  it,  kindled  his  indig- 
nation, for  Santa  Anna  was  accustomed  to  the  obedience,  or  at 
least  to  the  deference,  of  cabinet  and  congress.  Soon  he  began 
to  pine  once  more  for  the  seclusion  of  his  estate,  and  erelong 
the  death  of  liis  wife  furnished  the  necessarv  excuse. 

So  at  least  declared  the  president,  although  it  does  not  ap- 
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pcAT  that  hill  afifliction  was  very  grievouu  to  be  l»orne:  for  about 
fire  weeks  later  he  espoused  a  damsel  of  some  fifteen  summers, 
who  was  wedded  to  him  by  proxy  in  the  person  of  her  godfather. 
The  people  were  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  this  outrage  on 
common  decency.  The  character  of  Santa  Anna  was  already 
too  well  known,  as  was  also  his  indulcence  in  all  manner  of 
dissipation  and  extrayagance,  from  Lotharian  intrigues  and 
free  association  with  the  base-bom  and  deprayed,  to  costly  en- 
t4'rtainments«  the  exp<?nse  of  whi<h  was  defrayed  from  the 
funds  extorted  through  forced  contributions  and  loans,  from 
the  gifts  of  oflSce-seekerh,  and  from  the  briU^s  of  fraudulent 
contractors.  His  subordinate  officials  of  course  followed  hit 
example,  and  the  result  was  wide-spread  corruption  in  all 
branches  of  the  administration.  Commanders  of  the  troops 
and  districts  committed  the  most  outrageous  abuses  of  trust 
and  power,  diyiding  their  gains  with  those  higher  in  office,  or 
relnng  on  their  own  cunning  to  ewape  detection.  From  the 
president  downward  all  who  wen-  in  authority  apfiointed  crea- 
tures of  their  own  to  positions  of  re«jx>nsibility,  entirely  irre- 
spectiye  of  merit,  dismih^inp  more  capable  officials,  and 
granting  sinecures  to  their  own  fayoriles.  while  those  who  had 

seryed  their  country  faithfully  askf*d  in  yain  for  their  iM«nsions 

•  •  • 

and  allowances  Under  such  circuuistam*es.  and  with  i\w 
country  staggering  under  an  intolerable  loail  of  taxation,  pro- 
gress was  im|K>b8ihU'.  Capital  wa«  withdrawn,  and  trade  and 
industries  languished.  whiK*  Indian  raitU  spread  des<»Iation  on 
the  northern  liorders,  and  in  thr  soutln-m  proyinces  the  high- 
ways were  infested  with  honles  (»f  banditti. 

* 

The  funds  coliect'Kl  by  ilu*  goy«'mnient  melted  away  as  if 
by  magic  while  passing  through  tlie  hands  of  offidalfi.  and  in 
September  the  national  apsembly  was  asti»nislHHl  by  a  further 
request  for  a  loan  of  llU.t><H>,C»»«».  on  the  ground  of  the  inrasion 
of  California  by  bands  of  adyenturers.  and  xhv  intimation  that 
France  and  England  would  favc^r  the  Texan*  in  the  event  of 
a  protracted  struggle.  The  demand  wtis  refused  by  congreM, 
and  seyeral  of  the  kK^al  asst^mblies  protested  against  the  con- 
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tributioQ,  especially  those  of  Jalisco  and  Queretaro.  By  the 
inhabitants  of  the  former  state  a  protest  was  made  against  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  cabinet,  and  aware  that  a  mere  re- 
monstrance would  not  be  heeded,  the  people  resolved  to  enforce 
it  by  an  armed  demonstration,  the  comandante  general  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  garrison,  and  requesting  Paredes  to 
assume  the  leadership. 

The  services  of  Paredes  in  restoring  Santa  Anna  to  power 
had  not  been  recognized  as  in  his  opinion  they  deserved. 
Hence  he  readily  availed  himself  of  the  comandante's  offer, 
and-  on  the  2d  of  November  published  a  manifesto  charging 
the  government  with  violation  of  trust,  and  declaring  Santa 
Anna  suspended  from  office,  pending  an  examination  by  con- 
gress. Thereupon  the  ministry  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
Paredes  was  branded  as  a  traitor  and  the  authorities  at  Ja- 
lisco as  enemies  of  their  country. 

The  president  resolved  to  crush  the  insurrection  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  on  the  18th  entered  the  capital  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  amid  the  usual  demonstrations.  Thence  without  delay 
he  set  forth  for  Queretaro,  where,  though  no  overt  resistance 
was  offered,  the  authorities  and  the  local  assembly  almost  ig- 
nored his  presence.  At  the  head  of  14,000  men  Santa  Anna 
then  marched  against  Paredes,  and  the  latter  was  probably 
saved  from  defeat  by  the  news  of  an  uprising  in  Mexico,  where 
at  the  close  of  the  vear  the  dictator  was  confronted  bv  a  ear- 
rison  of  8,000,  while  Paredes  and  other  leaders,  at  the  head  of 
large  bodies  of  troops,  were  approaching  from  various  direc- 
tions. Meanwhile  General  Herrera,  the  president  of  the 
council,  had  assumed  the  control  of  affairs,  Santa  Anna  being 
proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  divested  of  all  authority. 

Without  proceeding  further  with  the  story  of  this  revolution, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  the  dictator  yielded  almost  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  attempting  to  escape,  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Perote.  Here,  or  at  the  hands  of 
the  executioner  he  would  probably  have  ended  his  days  but 
for  the  influence  of  his  party;  and  in  the  amnesty  proclaimed 
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on  the  24th  of  May,  1S45,  hi*  nam«  wai  includeU  only  on  con- 
dition that  be  should  depart  from  the  country-. 

BefoTf  taking  his  Wre  i^anta  Anna  insued  one  of  tbow  well- 
ntudied  addreBfep,  in  which  he  had  more  than  once  appealed 
to  the  pympathie*  of  bin  countnincn.     He  begged  then]  to  for- 


give iltt-  utiintciitiiitiu't  vTU'Tf  of  :i  ludi.  who  ftill  suffered  from 
the  wouinJp  m-t-ivi'l  w i.ii,  dr:viiip  thi-  invaderf  «f  hit  country 
intii  Oil- s-a.  Vui:',  ]..'  ]ak  tmath  hi-  Would  never  cease  to 
ufti-r  u|' \v  th<  Eicniul  hl^  hutu)>itr  hujiphialionf  for  their  pra»- 
I-rily.  uiKi  l.r  fViV.  )i.>]»'  i  i.'  lu-e  thtii.  aim-ng  tht-  ha)>|iir»t.  at 
ihcy  nt-r>'  now  uiii'in^  Mi'  ftin-tiitift.  <if  tiit-  n;itioii»  uf  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

WAR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  year  1820,  one  Moses  Austin,  then  residing  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  authori- 
ties in  Texas,  and  after  his  decease,  his  son,  receiving  a  con- 
firmation of  the  grant,  established  settlements  in  the  county 
which  now  bears  his  name.  Although  in  1830  a  law  was 
passed  forbidding  the  occupation  by  foreigners  of  tracts  within 
the  territory  of  the  republic  and  adjacent  to  those  belonging 
to  their  own  nationality,  colonization  increased  rapidly,  and  in 
1833  there  were  not  less  than  20,000  men  from  the  United 
States  within  the  boundaries  of  this  department.  It  was  then 
determined  by  the  Texans  to  separate  from  Coahuila,  and  at 
a  council  held  at  San  Felipe  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
a  commission  appointed  to  lay  before  congress  a  memorial, 
setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  asking  for 
redress. 

Among  other  grounds  of  complaint,  it  was  alleged  that 
troops  were  stationed  in  the  department  whose  presence  was 
unnecessary,  and  whose  conduct  often  provoked  the  citizens 
to  acts  of  hostility.  In  these  emeutes  the  Americans  usually 
•  had  the  advantage,  and  when  in  ISoo  the  constitution  of  the 
centralists  threatened  to  withdraw  certain  political  privileges 
which  had  induced  them  to  form  their  settlements,  thev  fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  other  Mexican  states,  and  declared  for 
independence  until  the  federal  system  should  be  restored.  In 
the  following  year,  Santa  Anna,  who  was  sent  against  them 
with  a  considerable  force,  was  himself  captured  and  com- 
pelled to  give  his  consent  to  their  secession.  Though  his 
action  was  not  indorsed  by  the  government,  no  attempt  was 
made  at  the  moment  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  partly  on 
account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs. 
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With  the  influx  of  wUlers  *ud  the  developmeDt  of  )t«  re- 
•oorcci,  Texas  became  each  year  more  prosperous,  and  soon 
her  independence  was  acknowledged  by  several  foreign  powers, 
among  others  by  the  United  States.  The  pressing  demands 
of  the  latter  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  American  citl- 


Texa&. 


letiF  who  had  Fufft-n-d  Io»5  durinp  the  variou*  rrvoluiionary 
inovemrnts.  and  t)i<'ir  <l<>ii)-tful  attitude  in  Imitling  a  force  Jn 
California,  liud  cri-at.'d  a  l-ittirnt-**  of  ftn  Imp  U-iw«n  the  two 
(■ountric*.  whii  ii  culiuinnt*^  in  \s\r..  when  Texas  was  admit* 
ted  into  the  I'niun. 

Meanwhile,  Herrera's  pearefnl  administration  had  b««n  set 
aside  by  the  wax  party  of  I'aredcs,  ^nA  ^Jm  ^vvtraaKt^  "v^ 
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sumed  its  military  operations  in  Texas;  for  to  this  policy  the 
promoters  of  the  revolution  had  pledged  themselves.  Finally, 
the  annexation  of  the  territory  caused  a  rupture  with  the 
United  States. 

In  the  first  regular  engagement^  fought  at  Palo  Alto  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1846,  the  Mexicans  were  defeated  after  a  stubborn 
contest,  and  on  the  following  day  a  second  victory  was  won 
by  the  Americans,  who  were  commanded  by  General  Taylor. 
In  both  encounters  the  latter  suffered  severely;  the  morale 
and  discipline  of  the  Mexican  army  was  seriously  impaired, 
troops  who  had  fought  bravely  on  twenty  battle-fields  retreat- 
ing without  firing  a  shot,  and  others,  believing  that  their  cause 
was  betrayed,  breaking  their  muskets  in  rage  and  disgust. 
Henceforth,  the  invaders  were  opposed  mainly  to  raw  recruits, 
who,  though  not  wanting  in  courage,  were  indifferently  armed 
and  officered. 

Under  able  leadership,  the  Americans  gained  victory  after 
victory.  During  the  autumn,  Monterey,  the  key  to  the  north- 
em  departments,  was  captured,  while  the  forces  of  General 
Wool  overran  Coahuila,  and  Kearny  marched  through  New 
Mexico  into  California.  Another  division  under  Scott  entered 
Mexico  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  this  city  being  captured,  after  a 
destructive  bombardment,  in  March  1847.  At  Cerro  Gordo  a 
determined  effort  to  check  the  advance  of  the  invaders  was 
prevented  by  a  series  of  flank  movements.  Thus  the  road 
was -opened  to  Puebla,  and  in  August  the  United  States  army 
appeared  within  sight  uf  the  capital. 

Between  the  7th  and  10th  of  August,  1847,  the  American 
army,  mustering  about  11,200  strong,  advanced  in  echelon  of 
divisions  on  Mexico.  It  was,  of  course,  expected  that  resist- 
ance would  be  encountered  when  crossing  the  range  which 
separates  the  lowlands  from  the  table-lands,  and  whence,  more 
than  three  centuries  before,  Cortes  first  beheld  the  city  of  the 
Montezumas.  The  route  lay  north  of  the  silver-frosted  sum- 
mits of  Popocatepetl  and  Iztaccihuatl,  at  whose  feet  was 
verdure  reflecting  the  smile  of  perpetual  summer,  while  clus- 
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tering  around  the  lakes  and  among  undulating  savannas  and 
meadows  carpeted  with  blossoms,  villas  nestled  amid  gardens 
and  groves,  and  bevond  were  the  checkered  domes  and  fretted 
turrets  of  the  queen  city  of  Andhuac. 

On  the  line  of  march  the  tortuous  path  skirted  slopes  of 
volcanoes,  extinct  or  slumliering.  but  now  girt  with  a  death- 
l»earing  cestus,  the  gleam  of  bayonets,  the  flash  of  sabres,  and 
the  enginer>'  of  war. 

When  the  American  trcopf  approached  the  city,  they  were 

confronted  bv  well-mounted   fortifications,  and   bv  an  armv 

•  •  • 

eager  for  the  fray.  Disol/edience  of  orders  on  the  juirt  of  Gen- 
eral Valencia  contribut^nl  in  a  measure  to  the  \iclorv  won  bv 
the  former  at  Cherubui^co  on  the  20ih  of  August.  During  the 
negotiations  which  followed,  the  Mexicans  found  time  to  rally* 
and  rejecting  the  demands^  of  the  ent-nn*.  presented  a  bold 
front,  only  again  to  suffer  defeat  at  Molino  del  Rey.  Fire 
clays  later  fell  Chapultej>ec:  and  on  the  1  Ith  of  September  the 
I'nited  States  forces  were  in  j>ossession  of  the  capital. 

At  the  head  of  a  brilliant  suite  and  an  im}>osing  force  Gen- 
eral Scott  made  hifr  entry  int*)  the  city,  amidst  a  dense  throng 
of  spectators.  uhi»  lined  the  streets  and  filled  the  balconies, 
from  which  white  flaps  w#rt»  hoisted  in  token  of  surrender. 
Yet  many  |»urtions  were  deserted,  and  the  invaders  were  re- 
ceived with  chilling  silence  and  sulh-n  gaze,  relieved  only  by 
glances  of  curiosity  at  the  nn|H*Mn>r  ticure  and  iK'nevoient 
features  of  the  connnandfT.  ^ipn^  oi  h(»«iihty  were  observed 
aniong  the  populace  a«  !h«*  men  disp»  rseil  in  search  of  quar- 
ters, and  siton  the  inK»l»nce  of  tht-  soldiery  j»rovoked  a  deter- 
mined uprising  The  first  hlu»t  was  aimed  at  a  group  of  officers, 
among  wh(»m  was  General  Worth.  Then  followed  a  scattering 
fusillade.  ac<x»ii>pani<*d  with  showers  of  missile^  frt>m  the  ruofs. 
Ke<ogni2ing  the  tlang»r  oi  allowing  the  niovement  to  gain 
strength  in  a  larp^  an<i  jK»f>ul»>us  city,  inhere  every  building 
was  a  stronghold.  Sc<»tt  orderc»d  up  his  artillery-  and  swept  the 
streets  with  gra{»e  and  canister.  i»hile  the  crowd  was  dis- 
persed at  point  of  bayonet. 
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And  now  for  a  brief  space  came  the  horrors  of  a  siege, 
intensified  by  the  outrages  of  criminals  released  from  the  pub- 
lic jails.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  city, 
and  others  crowded  into  the  churches  to  implore  protection  of 
the  Virgin;  for  all  day  long  was  heard  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  crash  of  musketry.  Night  brought  no  respite;  for  although 
the  conflict  abated,  darkness  magnified  tbe  prevailing  terror, 
which  was  further  increased  by  the  tramp  and  uproar  of 
drunken  and  infuriated  soldiery,  while  banditti  crept  within 
shadow  of  the  walls,  lurking  for  prey.  Early  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  town  council  issued^  a  proclamation  forbidding 
further  resistance;  and  the  demonstrations  of  Scott,  with  his 
threat  of  razing  to  the  ground  every  building  from  which 
missiles  were  directed,  at  length  put  an  end  to  opposition. 

During  the  campaign  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  more  than 
2,700  of  the  invading  army  were  killed  and  wounded;  which 
heavy  casualties  among  a  force  of  about  11  000  men  sufiiciently 
indicated  the  determined  resistance  offered  bv  the  Mexicans. 
The  losses  of  the  latter  were  estimated  by  Scott  at  over  7,000, 
in  addition  to  3,700  prisoners,  132  pieces  of  cannon,  and  large 
quantities  of  small-arms  and  ammunition. 

At  this  juncture  Santa  Anna,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  had  been  recalled  from  exile  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
forces,  attempted  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  with  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Mexicans  has  been  styled  the  Napolean  of  the 
republic,  and  perhaps  deserved  better  even  than  the  nephew 
of  the  great  conqueror  the  title  of  Napolean  the  Little.  Though 
he  had  closely  studied  the  tactics  of  Bonaparte,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  had  profited  thereby,  and  to  his  timidity  and  want 
of  judgment  may  be  largely  attributed  the  disasters  that  befell 
his  country. 

At  the  battle  of  Padierna,  for  instance,  a  single  column  of 
the  enemy,  much  inferior  in  .•strength  to  the  forces  which  he 
held  in  hand,  was  sutficient  to  check  his  advance,  though  in 
its  rear  was  the  victorious  cavalry  of  Valencia,  and  other  avail- 
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able  lupport.  Instead  of  attacking  the  foe,  thus  placed  be- 
tween two  fires,  he  allowed  the  opportunity  to  pass,  sneering  at 
the  reports  transmitted  by  his  lieutenant,  whose  efforts  had 
been  successful  in  another  part  of  tlie  field.  Meanwhile  rein- 
forcements were  hurried  forward  by  Scott,  and  thus  victory 
was  wrested  from  hin  gra§p.  On  this  occasion,  at  least,  his 
generalship  w*as  somewlmi  in  contrast  with  that  of  Napoleon 
I.,  who  declared  that  while  he  might  lose  battles  he  never  lost 
minutes. 

After  an  unsucceggful  attempt  to  capture  the  city  of  Pue- 
bla.  Santa  Aima  gave  up  the  struggle  as  hoiK'less,  and  all 
organiied  re!»iFtance  ceased.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  whereby 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  return  fur  the  cancellation  of  individual  claims  and 
the  payment  of  |15.CX)0,(KI0. 

Thus  ended  a  war  that  should  never  have  been  undertaken, — 
a  war  commenced  by  one  of  the  parties  with  little  justification, 
and  by  the  other  with  lack  of  foresight  and  indifference  to  re- 
sults. Without  the  neee^sary  funds,  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
disturbance,  and  after  thirtv-six  vearf»of  livil  strife,  the  Mexi- 
can  republic  in  vain  measured  its  strength  with  a  j>owerful  and 
vigorous  nation.  jKJSsessing  abundant  military  resources.  Yet 
unfortunate  as  were  the  results,  it  must  l»e  acknowledged  that 
the  honor  of  the  countrv  was  maintaint*d.  for  in  the  treatv 
were  no  humiliating  conditions,  such  as  are  apt  to  be  imposed 
on  a  conquered  jieople.  Tiiat  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  in  the  wrong  is  the  verdict  of  all  civilixed  nations, 
And  is  admitted  even  bv  all  fair-minded  American  citixens. 
Though  Mexico  lost  a  large  |iorUon  of  her  domain  and  many 
of  her  jK'ople.  frhe  retained  her  indejiendence,  and  with  it  a 
vast  extent  of  territorv 

Nm  t»ne  has  attempted  to  explain  by  what  right  Texas  was 
annexed  to  the  Unioii.  after  the  Sabine  River  had  been  formally 
declared  bv  the  latter  as  the  boundarv  Wtween  Mexico  and 

the  Unit^Kl  States. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  the  United  Statea  had  a 
noble  opportunity  of  displaying  her  magnanimity  to  a  weaker 
neighbor,  and  aiding  her  in  the  task  of  building  up  republican 
icstitutiond.  Instead  of  doing  so,  the  president,  while  pretend- 
ing to  sigh  for  peace,  gave  orders  for  waging  a  devastating  war, 
the  press  meanwhile  openly  advocating  the  destruction  of  Mexi- 
can cities.  These  barbarous  sentiments  were  aggravated  by  the 
false  pretext  on  which  they  were  urged,  namely,  that  Mexico 
provoked  hostilities.  The  fact  is,  that  troops  were  ordered  by 
President  Polk  to  invade  her  territorj",  and  in  doing  so  he 
assumed  powers  that  were  not  vested  in  him  by  law,  bis  con- 
duct being  afterward  censured  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
When  peace  was  concluded,  the  president  boasted  in  his  mes- 
sage of  the  magnanimous  forbearance  exhibited  toward  Mex- 
ico! In  truth,  it  was  not  magnanimity,  but  policy,  which 
prompted  him  and  his  colleagues  to  pay  a  sura  of  money  in 
order  to  secure  some  show  of  title  to  what  would  else  have 
been  regarded  as  stolen  territory. 


THE  DiCTATOHSNIP. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  DICTATORSHIP  AXI'  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  UBERTY. 

The  snccesfful  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Guadolujie  wai 
due  mainly  to  the  efforti  of  Peila  y  Pefta.  who  on  the  8th  of 
Januan-,  1348,  wac  li-nijiorarily  appointed  to  the  executive. 


Htrn'ra  l-cinp  olecti'd  I"  ihi'  pre»id('«'_v  fur  a  w<-nnd  iprm  dur- 
inp  tht  Bumr  yrar  The  ta»k  of  th<  latter  wa*  itiiii^d  a  difii- 
cull  one,  for  Itf  wan  now  exjwcieil  to  pive  new  life  to  the 
countn*.  reorganiie  department*,  aid  inititution*.  and  i 
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prosperity.  All  this  he  must  accomplish  with  scanty  means, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  violent  opposition  from  parties  intent  only 
on  their  own  advancement.  For  the  fiscal  year  1849-50  the 
estimated  receipts  of  the  government  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  $8,000,000,  and  the  expenses  to  $16,500,000,  while  for  the 
following  year  the  income  and  expenditure  were  respectively 
$9,000,000  and  $11,300,000.  To  meet  the  deficiency,  pay- 
ments were  deferred,  prospective  revenue  was  mortgaged,  and 
at  the  risk  of  provoking  fresh  pronunciamientos  further  taxes 
and  contributions  were  levied.  Meanwhile  expensive  cam- 
paigns must  be  maintained  against  Paredes,  who  had  planned 
a  revolt  in  Jalisco  against  rebel  bands  of  Indians,  as  in  Yuca- 
tan, where  for  several  years  the  natives  remained  in  arms,  and 
finally  against  those  who  had  declared  for  a  separate  northern 
republic. 

During  Herrera's  administration  there  were  frequent  changes 
in  the  ministry,  for  under  the  existing  condition  of  afiairs 
men  of  character  and  ability  were  unwilling  to  accept  and  re- 
main in  oflBce.  The  weakness  of  the  government  swelled  the 
number  of  its  opponents,  and  the  concession  to  the  United 
States  of  transit  rights  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
caused  the  ministry  to  become  unpopular.  At  the  beginning 
of  1851,  the  elections  were  carried  by  the  liberal  party,  and 
the  choice  for  president  fell  on  General  Arista. 

Herrera  retired  from  oflBce  with  a  stainless  character,  ac- 
knowledged by  all  as  a  well-meaning  man,  and  one  intent  on 
beneficent  projects,  though  lacking  in  the  discernment  and 
tact  needed  to  select  and  retain  his  colleagues.  Considering 
the  manifold  diflSculties  which  confronted  him,  while  attempt- 
ing, with  insufiicient  means  and  against  harassing  opposition, 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  a  country  long  distracted  by 
QvnX  war  and  foreign  invasion,  his  administration  was  not  un- 
worthy of  credit,  though  many  of  its  most  diflScult  tasks  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished.  In  February  1854,  his  decease 
occurred  at  his  country  retreat  in  Tacubaya,  and  he  was  long 
afterward  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  upright  and  un- 
sel&ah  of  rulers. 
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The  new  president  wa«  a  man  from  whose  experience  and 
ability  much  was  expected.  It  mattered  not  that  his  political 
principles  were  of  a  somewhat  donbtfu]  character,  and  that  his 
want  of  generalship  during  the  war  with  the  United  States 
had  brought  disaster  on  his  command.  Although  trained  in 
the  ranks  of  the  royalists,  he  possessed  discernment  enough 
to  join  the  revolutionary  cause  as  soon  as  its  triumph  was  as- 
sured, for  to  him  constancv  wa^  at  best  a  burdensome  virtue. 
In  later  years  he  passed  in  quick  succession  from  one  party 
to  another,  Wing  ever  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  faction, 
while  as  minister  of  war  under  Herrera  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  promoting  his  own  interests,  with  a  \'iew  of  succeeding  him 
as  president. 

Although  Arista  was  now  a  strong  conser\-ative,  while  con- 
gress was  composed  mainly  of  liberals,  for  a  time  the  country 
remained  comparatively  free  from  political  disturbance.  The 
financial  difficulties  still  remained  as  ever  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  the  day.  partly  on  account  of  the  constant  changes 
in  the  nJnistr}',  but  njore  through  want  of  hamiony  and  in- 
telligent co-operation  l>etw»*en  the  executive  and  legislature, 
and  the  state  assemblies  and  ayuntamientos  of  the  states. 
The  budget  exhihiteil  a  deficiency  of  no  less  than  $l7.725,OCiO, 
the  receipts  being  esiimatt^l  at  $S.27r\(X>o,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  $2G.CKX>,CkiC»,  though  the  latt«*r  figure*  were  somewhat 
exaggerated,  in  order  to  j.jacc  in  their  strongest  light  the 
necessities  of  the  government  Some  little  sanng  was  effected 
by  reducing  the  salaric*i  of  einploy«*'f :  but  in  other  directions 
large  ani<»unts  wen*  hee<ilcssly  s<^uandered.  and  in  August 
1S51  a  coun<  il  of  governors  from  the  various  departments  was 
summoned  to  consider  the  condition  t»f  affairs,  and  to  suggest 
remedies.  Far  fron)  synjpatlaxing  with  the  administration, 
they  condemned  it  for  lack  of  system  and  management,  and 
prepared  new  estimates  of  expenditure  in  which  the  deficiency 
was  entirelv  removed. 

The  enforced  retrenchments  of  the  government  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  serious  difficulties,  which  tended  to  weaken  its 
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hold  on  the  public.  One  result  was  the  alarming  increase  of 
crime,  and  especially  of  highway  robberies,  on  account  of  a 
reduction  in  the  patrol  service,  and  the  indifference  or  conniv- 
ance of  underpaid  officials;  another,  the  renewal  of  pronuncia- 
mientos,  which  were  allowed  to  gain  such  strength  that,  when 
active  measures  were  taken  against  their  promoters,  they  were 
beyond  control.  One  of  these  movements,  started  at  Guada- 
lajara in  July  1852,  met  with  such  favor  that  in  January  of 
the  following  year  Arista  was  compelled  to  resign,  whereupon 
the  presidency  devolved,  under  the  pro%^isions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, on  Chief  Justice  Ceballos,  whose  administration  lasted 
but  for  a  single  month. 

The  services  of  Santa  Anna  during  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  his  voluntary  return  into  exile,  caused  many  to 
look  upon  him  with  favor,  while  with  the  army  he  had  always 
been  popular.  Moreover,  his  partisans  called  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  for  a  man  of  his  supposed  ability  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  confusion  which  now  prevailed  throughout  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
at  the  elections  held  early  in  1853,  the  choice  fell  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  on  the  wily  hero  of  Vera  Cruz. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Santa  Anna  once  more  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Mexico.  His  journey  to  the  capital  resembled  a  tri- 
umphal march;  for  everywhere  he  was  received  with  stream- 
ing banners  and  pealing  bells,  passing  under  imposing  arches 
and  floral  wreaths,  amid  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  plaudits 
of  the  populace.  To  these  marks  of  favor  he  responded  with 
smiles  and  promises,  to  which  he  gave  support  by  a  well- 
studied  proclamation.  Xo  less  pleasing  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  amnesty  for  all  political  offences,  which  served 
to  lull  the  fears  of  those  on  whom  his  vengeance  might  fall 

The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  which  existed  at  the  close 
of  the  recent  revolution  was  met  by  a  centralization  of  govern- 
ment, even  the  municipal  authorities  being  deposed,  except  in 
the  leading  towns.     Everything  was  made  subordinate  to  the 
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will  of  Santa  Anna,  who  carried  out  his  meaaores  thnmgh  the 
agency  of  a  ho«t  of  oflScialt,  from  councillors,  generals,  and 
governors,  to  prefects,  subprefects.  and  clerks,  selected  mainly 
on  account  of  their  devotion  to  his  cause.  Although  ability 
and  fitness  were  but  secondary  considerations,  they  were  by 
no  means  lacking,  for  his  adherents  belonged  as  a  rule  to  the 
educated  classes,  and  his  council  of  state  contained  many  who 
had  won  repute  in  the  forum  and  the  pulpit.  The  governors 
and  prefects  were  chosen  for  the  nK»st  part  from  tlie  ranks  of 
the  military,  among  whom  he  well  knew  how  to  select  those 
who.  by  their  training  and  influenw  over  their  men,  were  best 
fitted  to  carry  out  his  designs  The  readiest  means  for  accord- 
ing favors  and  rallying  adherents  around  the  government  was 
to  confer  appointments  in  the  army,  which  was.  therefore,  to 
be  reorganized  and  increased  to  91.'kK»  strong,  of  which  26,500 
were  regulars,  and  the  remainder  militia,  all  the  provincial 
regimentf  Wing  enrolled  in  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  held  unui-r  rontrol  by  the  central  government. 

It  had  been  the  cuistom  hitlierto  to  stylv  the  president  Ex- 
celentisimo;  but  thiF  title,  though  it  would  answer  for  Santa 
Annus  pn-deceiisors.  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  pretensions 
of  a  dictator.  That  of  Most  Serent-  Highness  was  therefore 
suggfhteii.  and  to  tliis  many  wished  to  add  Mahscal  General, 
Grand  Admiral,  and  Grand  Elector  for  Life.  I>etermined  iK>t 
to  be  forestalled  in  doing  him  honor,  the  army  pronounced 
him  Savior  of  Mexico,  while  in  some  districts  he  was  even 
pnxlainud  Emjieror.  though  the  latter  proceeding  was  not 
indorsed  by  the  fieople  at  large,  and  served  only  to  make  his 
other  titles  up{iear  by  contrast  somewhat  less  ridiculous. 
Meanwhile,  the  savior  of  the  countrv  was  assured  bv  his  favor- 
ite«  that  unless  he  remained  in  control  the  nation  would  be 
expoh«'d  to  anarchy  and  ruin.  To  this  ap|H.'al  there  was  but 
one  answ»T,  h«-  would  sacrifice  himsi-If  for  the  public  good. 
.\ccordingly,  on  the  IfUh  of  I^H-emlnrr,  lbo3,  he  issued  a  de* 
cr<»e  indefinitely  prolonging  the  dictatorship,  and  coaferring 
on  luniM-lf  the  tith*  of  Most  Serene  Highness. 
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At  the  opening  of  1S54  the  political  situation  rapidly 
changed  for  the  worse.  ~  Puffed  with  vanity  and  blinded  by 
adulation,  Santa  Anna  bad  begun  to  regard  himself  almost  as 
a  god.  Soon  pronunciamientos  began  to  appear  in  various 
directions,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  news  was  received  in 
the  capital  that  Alavrez  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
the  south.  Soon  afterward  was  proclaimed  at  Ayutla,  in  the 
department  of  Guerrero,  a  plan  demanding  the  removal  of  the 
dictator,  and  the  convening  of  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of 
of  framing  a  new  federal  constitution  with  popular  representa- 
tion; and  though  at  first  the  ministry  pretended  to  despise 
the  movement,  they  soon  found  it  beyond  their  control.  On  the 
11th  the  plan  was  adopted  with  slight  modifications  by  the 
garrison  of  Acapulco.  under  the  leadership  of  Ignacio  Comon- 
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Ibrt,  a  retired  militia  colonel  and  ex-collector  of  customs,  who 
had  been  removed  from  office  under  circumstances  which  un- 
justly cast  a  stain  on  his  character. 
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Santa  Anna  now  decided  to  take  the  field  in  perton,  the 
ministry  being  inftmcted  to  issue  a  circiilar  stating  that  his 
most  serene  highness  would  be  absent  from  the  capital  only 
for  a  month*  the  object  of  his  journey  being  to  ascertain  by  a 
personal  inspection  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  After  gain- 
ing some  insignificant  rictories.  which  were  magnified  by  the 
local  organ  into  a  ^ries  of  triumphs,  he  laid  siege  to  Acapulco 
at  the  head  of  7.000  men:  but  he  was  com]^l]ed  to  retreat^ 
and  in  an  action  fought  soon  afterward  hi9  forces  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  Thenceforth  the  revolution  spread  rap- 
idly, its  progress  being  aided  by  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Mesilla  Valley,  which  included  the  present  tern- 
ioTv  of  Arizona. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  as  was  pretended,  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, a  vote  was  taken,  whereby  the  people  were  requested  to 
declare  whether  the  dictator  should  remain  in  office*  and  if 
not.  to  whom  he  should  surrender  the  executive  authoritv. 
The  result  was  an  overwhelming  majority  in  hin  favor,  which 
had  no  effect,  however,  except  to  provoke  a  fresh  series  of  pro- 
nunciamientos.  At  length,  convmccd  that  further  effort  was 
usfless*  he  fled  from  the  capital,  setting  out  on  the  9th  of 
Augu.«t  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  appointing  as  his  succesM>rs  a  trium* 
>irate.  conpipting  of  the  president  (»f  tlie  supreme  court  and  gen- 
erals Mariano  Salas  and  Martin  Carrera.  Arriving  at  Perote, 
he  issued  n  manifesto  extolling  hifR  ser%icfS.  and  accusing 
others  of  having  brought  on  his  country  the  nusfortunes  which 
were  due  onlv  t(»  hi?  own  stlfiph  ambition.     He  also  sent  in- 

9 

structions  to  General  Vrga.  nh(»  had  Ix^en  placed  in  command 
at  the  capital,  to  install  the  triunivir.ite  without  further  delay: 
but  waf  informed  that  the  citv  had  alreadv  declare<l  in  favor 
of  the  plan  of  Ayulla.  A  few  days  later,  he  set  sail  for  Ha- 
bana,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cartagena:  and  though  he  after* 
ward  returned  to  Mexirn.  hi?  pres^nre  wa?  almost  ignored, 
and  henceforth  his  name  disapfiears  from  the  annals  of  the 
republic. 
No  sooner  was  the  nation  release*!  from  the  trrmnnT  of  the 
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dictator,  than  the  troops  statioued  in  the  capital,  supported  \sj 
a  popular  demonstration,  placed  Carrera  temporarily  ta  charge 
of  affairs.  Among  other  aspirants  to  the  presidency  was  one 
of  Santa  Anna's  discarded  ministers,  named  Haro,  who  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  movement  in  San  Luis 
Potosf;  but  Alvarez,  soon  afterward  arriving  in  the  capital, 
was  appointed  to  the  executive  on  the  4th  of  October,  1355. 
During  his  brief  term  of  office,  which  lasted  only  until  the 


12th  of  December,  many  decrees  were  issued  with  a  view  to 
promote  reform  and  counteract  the  despotic  measures  of  Santa 
Anna,  foremost  among  them  being  the  so-called  Juarez  law 
limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  and  military  tri- 
bunals, and  the  special  privileges  of  the  army  and  clei^. 

Although  these  proceedings  were  almost  necessary  as  safe- 
guards against  further  political  disturbance,  they  were  decried 
by  the  opponents  of  the  government  as  intended  merely  to 
humiliate  the  clergy  and  lessen  their  influence.    Even  those 
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who  &TOred  neither  the  church  nor  the  liberaU  pronounced 
against  the  radical  meaeuret  of  the  president,  who  was  now 
called  upon  to  surrender  his  authority  in  fa%*or  of  Comonfort. 
Alvarez  was  not  an  ambitious  man:  nor  did  he  feel  at  home 
amid  the  society  of  the  capital.  Moreover  his  health,  already 
impaired  by  age  and  infirmity,  was  seriously  affected  by  the 
climate  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Hence  he  wa^  only  too  ready 
to  tender  his  resignation  in  favor  of  one  who  had  proved  him- 
self a  sincere  friend  and  a  triiftworthv  allv. 

While  less  extreme  in  his  i>olicy,  Comonfort  remained 
true  to  the  plan  of  A\nitla;  hence  the  clergy  still  continued 
their  machinationF.  a  revolt  being  soon  afterward  started 
under  the  guidance  of  Haro«  assist^fd  by  other  prominent 
leaders.  Comonfort,  taking  the  field  against  thorn,  achieved 
a  signal  triumplu  which  in%'olved  the  fall  of  Puebla;  and  the 
clergy  of  this  diocese  l»eing  the  main  promoters  of  the  upris- 
ing, their  estates  were  seized  in  payment  of  war  expenses  and 
indemnities.  Soon  afterward  a  pronsional  constitution  was 
framed,  confirming  the  government  in  its  discretionary  powers, 
which  included,  among  other  functions,  the  apjiointment  of 
governors  and  the  censorship  of  the  press. 

A  decree  suppressing  the  Jesuits  was  followed,  on  the  25tl4 
of  June,  1S5G,  by  an  enactment  termed  the  I>.Tdo  law,  pn.>- 
hibiting  civil  and  religious  coq^jrations  from  holding  real 
estate,  and  allowing  the  tmants  of  hui  h  prt»j»erty  t(»  purchase 
it  on  liWral  terms.  Hence  arow  a  hue-and-cry  among  the 
clergy,  which  resulted,  however,  only  in  the  banishment  of  a 
numl>er  of  clergymen  and  friars.  Id  quelling  the  outbreaks 
which  ensued,  it  must  U*  adm;ite<l  tiiat  the  conduct  of  the 
president  was  stamp-d  with  a  generosity  as  noble  as  it  was 
rare,  and  thus  he  gained  for  luinself  the  g(K><l-wiil  of  the  peo- 
ple, whereby  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
principles. 

The  growth  of  liWral  ideas  enabled  congress  to  issue,  in 
1857,  a  new  constitution,  which,  though  resembling  lliat  of 
1824,  contiiined  many  additional  clauses.     Declaring  the  rights 
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of  the  people,  it  granted  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  abolished 
special  tribunals,  hereditary  honors,  titles,  and  prerogatives, 
and  forbade  the  confiscation  of  property.  Corporations  were 
not  permitted  to  hold  real  estate,  except  what  was  needed  for 
actual  use,  and  monopolies  were  forbidden  with  the  exception 
of  patents.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  an  assembly, 
termed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  chosen  every  two 
years  by  an  electoral  college  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for 
every  40,000  inhabitants. 

These  changes  at  first  met  with  little  opposition,  except 
from  the  church  party;  but  their  objections  carried  such 
weight  that  many  of  the  people  finally  refused  to  accept  the 
constitution,  and  Comonfort  proposed  to  replace  it  by  the 
organic  laws  of  1S43,  which  were  extremely  centralistic. 
Fortunately  his  party  came  to  the  rescue  and  imparted  new 
courage,  though  the  vacillation  of  the  president  gave  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  ensuing  elections  resulted  in  favor  of  Comon- 
fort, his  want  of  firmness  soon  caused  disastrous  results;  and  in 
December,  the  commander-in-chief,  Felix  Zuloaga,  issued  a 
pronunciamiento  at  Tacubaya,  winning  over  the  entire  garri- 
son of  Mexico  to  his  plan,  which  demanded  that  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  rejected,  and  a  congress  summoned  to  frame 
one  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

The  timid  policy  of  the  president  enabled  Zuloaga 's  army 
of  regeneration,  as  it  was  termed,  to  issue  yet  another  pro- 
nunciamiento, whereupon  the  former  soon  afterward  departed 
for  the  United  States,  declaring  that  his  presence  seemed 
only  to  give  rise  to  disorder.  Though  a  liberal  at  heart,  his 
good-natured  desire  to  please  both  parties  had  aroused  the  dis- 
trust of  one  and  destrovei  his  influence  with  the  other. 

The  plan  of  Tacubaya  had  been  followed  by  the  arrest  of 
several  deputies;  but  a  number  of  liberals  had  fled  to  Quer^ 
taro,  and  called  upon  the  states  to  side  with  them  in  support 
of  the  adopted  constitution.  In  response,  an  imposing  coali- 
tion was  formed,  joined  finally  by  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  v^i 
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flrqt  declared  for  Zuloaga.  General  Parrodi  wa£  appointed  to 
the  commaQd  of  the  liberal  forces,  and  Benito  Juarez  was  in- 
stalled as  president  by  virtue  of  hig  office  as  chief  justice. 

Meanwhile  another  president  had  been  appointed  at  the 
capital,  in  the  person  of  Zuloaga,  who  had  openly  declared 
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himself  a  conservative,  appointed  a  cabinet  and  council,  and 
annulled  all  ultra-liberal  decrees,  ordering  the  restoration  of 
all  church  estates.  Under  generals  Oeollo  and  Miramon  his 
forces  gained  victory  after  victorj-,  and  with  able  leaders  and 
abundant  means  their  mere  presence  sufficed  Us  bring  most 
of  the  country  to  bis  feet.  In  May  1858,  Juarez  and  his  min- 
isters took  refuge  in  A'era  Cruz,  the  strength  and  position  of 
this  port  and  its  sea-girt  fortress  making  it  a  favorable  point 
from  which  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  liberal  forces.  Al- 
though few  in  numbers,  the  Juarists  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  promiemg  release  from  the  oppression  of 
land-owners  and  the  clergy. 
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The  result  was  a  revival  of  the  great  popular  movement  of 
1810.  In  all  directions  guerilla  bands  came  forth  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  when  defeated  in  one  place  reunited 
in  another.  While  priests  launched  forth  anathemas,  liberal 
chieftains  scattered  broadcast  their  proclamations,  which  for 
a  time  resulted  only  in  forced  loans  and  le\ies,  paralyzing 
trade  and  spreading  misery  in  all  directions.  The  latter 
spared  the  fioorer  classes  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  conserva- 
livf^  pressed  heavily  upon  all.  and  later  committed  the  fatal 
blunchr  of  calling  in  foreigners  to  aid  them  in  tlieir  extortions. 

After  a  long  jieriod  of  continuous  warfare,  an  entirely  unfore^ 
seen  event  gave  a  new  aspect  to  affairs.  At  Ayotla  General 
Echeagaray.  on  whom  Zuloaga  relied  for  the  capture  of  the 
Juarist  stronghold,  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  middle  course 
between  the  liberal  and  conservative  extremee!  declaring  that 
he  would  make  an  effort  to  save  the  nation  by  proposing  con- 
ciliatory measures.  To  thip  end  his  army  would  occupy  the 
capital,  and  there  summon  an  assembly  composed  of  three 
deputies  elected  from  each  department  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  new  constitution  to  Ite  submitted  to  public  vote. 
This  project  resembled  somewhat  the  plan  of  Iguala.  whereby 
Iturbide  united  the  royalists  and  insurgents  in  the  struggle  for 
independence;  but  though  adopted  by  the  garrison,  it  failed 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  new  congress,  which  was  com- 
pofed  almost  eniirrly  (»f  consen'ativ^f,  and  chos<*  for  president 
Miguel  Miranioii,  who  thus  at  the  age  uf  tnenty-KX  found 
h:ms<*If  at  the  head  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Mexican  amnes. 

Within  a  vearand  a  half  after  the  presidencv  was  conferred 
on  Juarez  by  the  lil»eral  party,  no  less  tlian  seventy  battles 
were  fought,  three  fourths  of  which  were  claimed  as  victories 
by  the  conser^-atives.  this  result  Wing  mainly  due  to  their 
superior  organization.  So  severely,  however,  were  they  strait- 
ened for  means  to  carry  on  their  costly  operations,  tiiat  in 
Octol»er  \bb\>  a  loan  of  •15,C>00MR»  was  contracted  on  very 
unfa%'orable  terms,  which  afterward  led  to  a  disastrous  foreign 
intervention.    Juares  was  also  driven  to  similar  straits.     In 
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April  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  United  States  a 
formal  recognition  of  bis  government,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of 
the  conservatives;  and  a  treaty  was  arranged  by  Minister 
McLane,  whereby  perpetual  and  unrestricted  transit  was 
secured  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  across  the 
northern  states  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  together  with  exemption 
for  American  citizens  from  le\-ie3  and  loans,  and  permission  to 
employ  troops  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  stipulations. 


In  return  for  these  conceseions  the  liberals  were  to  receive  a 
few  millions.  The  indignation  caused  by  these  measures,  not 
only  in  Mexico,  but  in  England  and  France,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  American  statesmen  to  the  danger  of  accepting  priri- 
leges  which  were  interpreted  by  foreigners  as  a  virtual  transfer 
of  the  country.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified;  and  thus  the 
hberals  escaped  the  responsibility  of  a  proceeding  which  might 
have  been  used  as  a  formidable  weapon  against  them. 

Another  conspicuous  act  on  the  part  of  Juarez  was  the 
church  confiscation  decree  of  July  12,  1859,  based  on  the 
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gnnmd  that  the  clergy  h*d  been  th«  mun  support  of  the  roy- 
aJisU  during  the  war  of  iodepeodeDce,  and  since  tben  the 
most  powerful  oppont-nts  of  liberal  idess,  promoting  the  pres- 
ent fratricidal  war  for  the  purpoM  of  retaining  tbeir  supremacy 
both  in  civil  and  religious  matters.  It  restored  to  the  nation 
all  property  held  by  the  regular  and  Kecular  clergy,  and  ser- 
ered  the  union  U-twecn  church  and  »tate,  while  granting  to  all 
denoniinalione  the  ri^ht  of  public  worthip.  Ministers  were  to 
receive  fur  their  wr^-i<fB  only  voluntary  feed,  and  could  hold 
no  n-al  I'Matv,  wliilc  all  religioui'  societies  were  dismh-ed.  as 
dangi-rou^  1u  the  public  welfare.  These  measuren  aroused  to 
greater  bitterness  thi'  clerical  party,  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
oppose  them  through  the  confessional,  the  pnlpit,  and  the 
curw  of  excommunication,  taking  advantage  of  the  timid  ooo- 
sciencec  of  women  and  the  fears  of  the  people. 

During  the  latter  part  i>f  1$59,  the  conservatives  were  again 
victorious  in  tlie  field ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  the  scale  of  \-ictor^'  turned  in  favor  of  the  liberals,  and  on 
the  lOlli  of  August  the  former  were  loully  routed  by  Genera! 
Ortega,  with  the  loss  of  their  artillen-.  baggage,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  Afltr  some  further  triumphs,  the  forces 
of  the  Juaristf.  now  utustering  35.0i<>  strong,  entered  the  capi- 
tal on  the  Ist  of  January.  1S61.  amid  the  plaudits  of  their 
long-sufTenng  adherents. 
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CHAPTER  XLVni. 

FOREIGN  INTERVEKnON. 

The  appointment  of  Juarez  to  the  presidency  was  due,  as 
will  be  remembered,  only  to  the  accident  of  succession,  and  at 
the  forthcoming  elections  several  powerful  personages  came  for- 
ward as  competitors.  The  former  was  acknowledged,  however, 
as  a  patriot  whose  self-abnegation,  administrative  ability,  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  had  contributed  largely  to  the  defeat  of 
the  conservatives,  and  on  him  fell  the  choice  of  the  liberals, 
though  by  a  small  majority. 

Of  humble  birth,  the  poverty  of  his  relatives,  and  the  iso- 
lated position  of  his  home,  in  an  obscure  hamlet  some  eight 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Oajaca,  prevented  him  from  receiving 
in  early  youth  any  education.  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Spanish  language.  In  1818  he  entered  the  service  of  a  worthy 
and  charitable  citizen,  who  resolved  to  train  him  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  due  time  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  a 
theological  college.  But  though  a  gifted  and  diligent  sm- 
dent,  Juarez  had  no  taste  for  theology,  aud  soon  afterrard 
resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  law.  B'^tore 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  p«l:ri  - 
cal  campaign  of  182S,  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Yorkino  fac- 
tion. Thenceforth  his  time  was  devoted  rather  to  polt'rvfa 
than  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1846  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  national  congress.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oajaca,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  several  years,  becoming  a  member  of  the  cabinet  after 
the  triumph  of  the  revolution  of  Ayutla. 

The  liberals  were  now  divided  into  two  parties,  which  may 
be  termed  the  constitutionalists  and  reformists,  the  former 
abiding  by  the  constitution  of  1857,  and  the  latter  being  in 
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favor  of  r«dic»J  «meodiDentB;  while  « third  faction,  mttained 
by  th«  clergy,  vu  ■omewbat  in  STmpttbr  with  the  conMrv*- 
tJTM.  Etcii  in  th«  cabinet  there  wai  disaention,  caoaed 
mainly  by  financial  questions,  among  them  being  the  antpen- 
pion  of  paymenta  on  the  national  debt,  and  the  neceaaity  for 
forced  loans  and  an  increaw  of  taxation. 


►  1=^^ 


«1M1« 


To  KUFpend  payimntt'  lc>  fortipii  rredttora  vaa  a  i 
against  wliioli  ilxir  r('{>rfM-n;tt;ivv»  itfcidrdly  prot«vtMl,  the 
French  tninioter  Ix-inp  ^Mpccially  urgvnt  in  inaiating  on  the 
riglits  of  Iii»  countrynii'ii  Smii  aftrrward  came  newa  of  a 
convention  Wtwwn  Kii^iUiid.  Kranc*-,  and  Spain,  whereby 
theM*  pr>wt'r»^  |iri>[i<,Mt«-<)  u>  ini«rni«)<lli-  wiib  Mexican  ftffairt, 
first  aeiiing  tbr  curtoni-liouM-  at  \'rra  ('rut  and  holding  it  af 
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security  for  claims.  The  government  made  preparations  for 
defence;  but  as  experience  had  proved  that  the  fortress  of 
Ulua  could  not  be  defended  against  foreign  armaments,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  at  the  close  of  1861  a  Spanish  fleet,  followed 
a  few  weeks  later  by  French  and  British  squadrons,  took  pos- 
session of  the  principal  harbor  of  the  republic. 

Before  the  unyielding  determination  of  Juarez,  and  the  un- 
folding designs  of  Napoleon  III.,  Spain  began  to  waver,  and  in 
April  withdrew  her  forces,  followed  soon  afterward  by  the 
English,  though  not  until  the  latter  had  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous treaty.  The  French,  however,  boldly  declared  their 
intention  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  and  while  dis- 
claiming any  hostile  intentions  against  the  people,  issued  a 
proclamation  inviting  all  who  were  friendly  to  their  cause  to 
rally  round  the  standard  of  the  most  liberal  nation  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  the  emissaries  of  the  reactionist  party  had  been 
actively  at  work  in  the  interior,  fomenting  rebellion  and  tam- 
pering with  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  On  the  19th  of  April  a 
pronunciamiento  was  issued  at  Cordoba,  wherein  the  authority 
of  Juarez  was  denied,  and  General  Almonte  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  republic,  the  latter  issuing  a  manifesto,  calling  on 
his  countrymen  to  assist  him  in  establishing,  with  the  aid  of 
the  French,  a  more  stable  and  trustworthy  government. 

At  first  Juarez  had  intended  to  prolong  negotiations  until 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  when  fever  and  malaria 
would  force  the  invaders  to  retire;  but  this  hope  being  frus- 
trated, he  adopted  \igorous  measures  for  defence,  calling  all 
the  citizens  to  arms,  and  despatching  a  strong  corps  of  obser- 
vation toward  the  coast. 

On  the  4th  of  May  a  French  division,  6,000  strong,  under 
command  of  General  Lorencez,  encamped  in  sight  of  Puebla. 
On  the  following  day  was  fought,  in  front  of  that  city,  a  battle 
that  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  the 
anniversary  of  this  triumph  being  thenceforth  numbered 
among  the  festal  days  of  the  republic. 

Puehla  de  los  Angeles,  the  second  city  of  the  republic  in  im- 
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porUutce,  vu  the  midway  stAtion  on  the  road  ^m  Mexico  to 
\"era  Cruz,  and  niiBtrwB  of  the  va^t  and  fertile  plains  that 
intervened.  Founded  a  fi-w  rcnrf  nfter  the  conquert  on  the 
ruinr  of  nn  ancit-nt  KltlenH-iil.  in  the  cightwnth  centurr  it  ri- 
valU-d  the  capital,  not  only  in  ciie.  hut  in  arrhiteotural  beauty, 
which  waF  hrought  inlu  n-lit'f  hy  its  nunicrouf  plaza»,  filled 
witli  flower*  and  nhnihUTy.  and  ninnini;  fountain*  fed  by  the 


fiurrouti>liiJg  t-inaiuF  It^  woalih  am)  )io»itioii  had  frequently 
gathfn-'l  aroiimi  it  tin  vuitiire*.  of  war.  and  fiirtification«  liad 
lieen  anistruiit-d.  fring<-d  by  n  f-rivf  of  yet  unfiniiilied  out- 
works, among  them  Ix-ing  tht-  fori  cf  l.oreto.  and  the  intrencb- 
Dientf  around  the  i-haptl  of  liuadutupi',  on  an  oblong  hill. 
eoDmuodiog  the  dtj. 
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Calling  his  geaerals  together,  Zaragoza,  the  commander-ia- 
chief  of  the  Mexicans,  represented  to  them  the  danger  men- 
acing their  country,  and  the  disgrace  of  allowing  an  invading 
army,  however  formidable,  to  advance  unchecked  on  the  capi- 
tal. "  If  we  cannot  defeat  them,  ive  can  at  least  cripple  them," 
he  ai^ed.  In  response  all  swore  to  defend  the  city  to  the 
last. 


The  Mexican  forces  (.onsisted  of  five  brigades,  the  first  un- 
der Escobedo,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  interior  line  of 
defences,  the  second  under  Negrete,  who  covered  the  fordtica- 
tioDS  of  Loreto  and  Guadalupe,  and  three  others,  each  about 
1,000  Strong,  under  Diaz,  Berriozabal,  and  Lamadrid,  drawn 
op  io  parallel  lines  along  the  eastern  front  of  the  city,  which, 
it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  o\>ie»:tW«  "ffftnX  q^  ^xxaat. 
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I 

\        Iniiead  of  advanciDg  against  tbe  east  front,  however,  Loren- 

I  oez  made  a  detoar  toward  the  north,  and  opened  with  round 
shot  on  Guadalupe,  but  at  too  long  range  to  take  effect.  Zara- 
gozA  replied  with  a  brisk  fire,  and  ordered  up  Berriozabare 
brigade,  with  Lauiadrid  in  clothe  support.  leaving  Diaz  to  covit 
the  east  line.  Thereupon  the  French  advanced  in  three  col- 
umns, the  first  directed  against  the  hill,  supported  at  some 
distance  by  the  sei*ond,  and  tlu'  third  against  Diaz. 

The  configuration  of  the  ground  etiubk*d  tlic  leading  column 
to  advance,  with  but  few  casualties,  to  within  a  Ijundrt^d  vards 
of  tlie  intrenchments,  and  tlH*u,  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous 
grape  and  musketn*  fire,  in  front  and  fiank.  it  pushed  forward 
to  the  summit  and  prepart^]  to  rush  on  the  battery.  At  this 
juncture,  Berriozabal*s  regiments,  whirh  lay  i*oncealed  behind 
the  crest,  ruse  like  a  living  wall,  and  dtliveri'd  a  withering 
volley  at  point-blank  range,  which  threw  thi-  enemy *s  ranks 
into  confusion.  A  bayonet  charge*  dri>ve  theui  in  disorder 
down  tlie  hill,  and  on  reaching  iXs  base  thi-ir  dihcomfiture  was 
completed  by  the  onslaught  of  Alvan*z\*»  <*avalr>'. 

But  the  second  column  advan(»-d  u*  their  supjuirt.  giving 
time  for  the  leading  division  tii  rally.  i«hcn  Uith  pushed  for* 
ward  to  the  base  of  the  ranipart.  though  under  a  raking  fire 
which  filled  the  ditches  with  their  dead  an<l  dying,  while  over 
this  hunian  bridge  the  living  stilt  pre»S4*<i  miward.  The  bat- 
talion in  charge  of  the  parajHt.  ron«(MiM-d  k^  raw  n-cruit*.  fell 
back  liefore  the  assailants,  but  :h«  rei*irve  m*  efleituallv  en- 
filladed  the  [tositinn  that  the  (^torniing  party  wavered,  and  a 
momentary  diverMon  wat^  created .  A;  thi»  mument  a  gallant 
charge  was  made  by  one  i»f  the  San  Lu>  battalions.  !*up|iorted 
bv  the  re«ruit.»».  nhoM  rankh  had  alreadv  U-en  n**fornied. 
And  now  the  very  heavms  mi-ukiI  iti  ]i;irti<'i|)ate  in  the  fray; 
for  the  lowering  cl«iu<if:  }M.>i:red  d(*wii  raiti  m  torrents,  and  the 
incline,  slip}Nry  with  mud  and  ^ur- .  refu^*  d  a  fc«*thi»ld  Xo  the 
invaders,  who  wert*  driven  in  iieadl«>iig  rout  toward  th«-  camp 
Meantime  the  third  c<*iunin  had  attacked  th«-  eai*tern  front 
of  the  city,  defended  by  the  brigade  of  Dial.     His  first  line  was 
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The  result  was  a  revival  of  the  great  popular  movement  of 
1810.  In  all  directions  guerilla  bands  came  forth  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  when  defeated  in  one  place  reunited 
in  another.  While  priests  launched  forth  anathemas,  liberal 
chieftains  scattered  broadcast  their  proclamations,  which  for 
a  time  resulted  only  in  forced  loans  and  le\'ies,  paralyzing 
trade  and  spreading  misery  in  all  directions.  The  latter 
.«pared  the  poorer  classes  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  conserva- 
tives pressed  heavily  upon  all,  and  later  committed  the  fatal 
blunder  of  calling  in  foreigners  to  aid  them  in  their  extortions. 

After  a  long  period  of  continuous  warfare,  an  entirely  unfore- 
seen event  gave  a  new  aspect  to  afiFairs.  At  Ayotla  General 
Echeagaray,  on  whom  Zuloaga  relied  for  the  capture  of  the 
Juarist  stronghold,  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  middle  course 
between  the  liberal  and  conservative  extremes^  declaring  that 
he  would  make  an  effort  to  save  the  nation  by  proposing  con- 
ciliatory measures.  To  this  end  his  army  would  occupy  the 
capital,  and  there  summon  an  assembly  composed  of  three 
deputies  elected  from  each  department,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  new  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  public  vote. 
This  project  resembled  somewhat  the  plan  of  Iguala,  whereby 
Iturbide  united  the  royalists  and  insurgents  in  the  struggle  for 
independence;  but  though  adopted  by  the  garrison,  it  failed 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  new  congress,  which  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  conservatives,  and  chose  for  president 
Miguel  Miramon,  who  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Mexican  armies. 

Within  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  presidency  was  conferred 
on  Juarez  b}''  the  liberal  party,  no  less  than  seventy  battles 
were  fought,  three  fourths  of  which  were  claimed  as  victories 
by  the  conservatives,  this  result  being  mainly  due  to  their 
superior  organization.  So  severely,  however,  were  they  strait- 
ened for  means  to  carry  on  their  costly  operations,  that  in 
October  1859  a  loan  of  $15,000,000  was  contracted  on  very 
unfavorable  terms,  which  afterward  led  to  a  disastrous  foreign 
intervention.    Juarez  was  also  dtiv^tv  Vi  ^YaiV\»x  %\x^i^^*   'Vsv 
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April  he  hod  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  United  StmtM  a 
fbnnal  recognition  of  his  government,  greatly  to  the  diiguit  of 
the  conservatives;  and  a  treaty  was  arranged  by  Minister 
McLane,  whereby  perpetual  and  unrestricted  trannt  vaa 
secured  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehaantepec,  and  aerou  the 
northern  states  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  together  with  exemption 
for  American  citizens  from  lesieg  and  loans,  and  permission  to 
employ  troops  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  stipulations. 


MiODAL    MlRAMOX. 


In  return  for  these  concessions  the  liberals  were  to  receive  a 
few  millions.  The  indignatioh  caused  by  these  measures,  not 
only  in  Mexico,  but  in  England  and  France,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  American  statesmen  to  the  danger  of  accepting  privi- 
leges which  were  interpreted  by  foreigners  as  a  virtual  transfer 
of  the  country.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified;  and  thus  the 
liberals  escaped  the  responsibility  of  a  proceeding  which  might 
have  been  used  as  a  formidable  weapon  against  them. 
Another  conspicuous  act  on  the  part  of  Juarez  was  the 
church   confiscation  decree  ot  3w\\'  \^,  \.%Sfi ^ '^^w^  "jm.  the 
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groond  that  the  clergy  bad  been  the  main  support  of  the  Toy- 
aliets  during  the  war  of  indepeDdecce,  and  since  then  the 
most  powerful  oppoQfDts  of  liberal  ideas,  promoting  the  pres- 
ent fratricidal  ivar  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  their  supremacy 
both  in  civil  and  religious  matters.  It  restored  to  the  nation 
all  property  held  by  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  and  sev- 
ered the  union  between  church  and  state,  while  granting  to  all 
denominations  the  right  of  public  worship.  Ministers  were  to 
receive  for  their  senices  only  voluntary  fees,  and  could  hold 
no  real  estate,  while  all  religious  societies  were  dissolved,  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  These  measures  aroused  to 
greater  bitterness  the  clerical  party,  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
oppose  them  through  the  confessional,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
curse  of  excommunication,  taking  advantage  of  the  timid  cod* 
sciences  of  women  and  the  fears  of  the  people. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1859,  the  conservatives  were  again 
victorious  in  the  field;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  the  scale  of  victory  turned  in  favor  of  the  Uberals,  and  on 
the  10th  of  August  the  former  were  totally  routed  by  General 
Ortega,  with  the  loss  of  their  artiUerj-,  baggage,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  After  some  further  triumphs,  the  forces 
of  the  Juarists,  now  mustering  25,000  strong,  entered  the  capi- 
tal on  the  1st  of  January,  1861.  amid  the  plaudits  of  their 
long-sufiering  adherents. 
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CHAPTER  XLVni. 

FOREIGN  DTTERVEMION. 

The  appointment  of  Juarez  to  the  presidency  was  due,  as 
will  be  remembered,  only  to  the  accident  of  succession,  and  at 
the  forthcoming  elections  several  powerful  personages  came  for- 
ward as  competitors.  The  former  was  acknowledged,  however, 
as  a  patriot  whose  self-abnegation,  administrative  ability,  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  had  contributed  largely  to  the  defeat  of 
the  conservatives,  and  on  him  fell  the  choice  of  the  liberals, 
though  by  a  small  majority. 

Of  humble  birth,  the  poverty  of  his  relatives,  and  the  iso- 
lated position  of  his  home,  in  an  obscure  hamlet  some  eight 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Oajaca,  prevented  him  from  receiving 
in  early  youth  any  education.  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
could  neither  read  nor  ^mte,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Spanish  language.  In  1818  he  entered  the  service  of  a  worthy 
and  charitable  citizen,  who  resolved  to  train  him  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  due  time  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  a 
theological  college.  But  though  a  gifted  and  diligent  stu- 
dent, Juarez  had  no  taste  for  theology,  aud  soon  afterrard 
resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  law.  Brtore 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  p«l:ti  - 
cal  campaign  of  1S2S,  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Yorkino  fac- 
tion. Thenceforth  his  time  was  devoted  rather  to  polt^rja 
than  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1846  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  national  congress.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oajaca,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  several  years,  becoming  a  member  of  the  cabinet  after 
the  triumph  of  the  revolution  of  Ayutla. 

The  liberals  were  now  diWded  into  two  parties,  which  may 

be  termed   the  constitutionalists   and  reformists,  the  former 

abiding  by  the  constitution  ot  \%o"i,^ivd  tha  latter  being  in 
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favor  of  radical  amendiDents;  while  a  third  fitction,  stutaiDed 
by  the  clergy,  was  somewhat  in  eympathy  with  the  conserra- 
tives.  EveQ  in  the  cabinet  there  was  dissention,  caused 
mainly  by  financial  questions,  among  them  being  the  euBpen- 
cion  of  payments  on  the  national  debt,  and  the  necessity  for 
forced  loans  and  an  increafie  of  taxation. 


BtKTTO    I'aBLO    J I 


To  suspend  payments  to  foreign  creditors  was  a  measure 
against  which  their  representatives  decidedly  protested,  the 
French  minister  being  especially  urgent  in  insisting  on  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen.  Soon  afterward  came  news  of  a 
convention  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  whereby 
these  powers  proposed  to  intermeddle  with  Mexican  afiairs, 
first  seizing  the  cuetoni-house  at  Vera  Crui  atv4  \\Q\'iisi%-\J.  »a 
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security  for  claims.  The  government  made  preparations  for 
defence;  but  as  experience  had  proved  that  the  fortress  of 
Uliia  could  not  be  defended  against  foreign  armaments,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  at  the  close  of  1861  a  Spanish  fleet,  followed 
a  few  weeks  later  by  French  and  British  squadrons,  took  pos- 
session of  the  principal  harbor  of  the  republic. 

Before  the  unyielding  determination  of  Juarez,  and  the  un- 
folding designs  of  Napoleon  III.,  Spain  began  to  waver,  and  in 
April  withdrew  her  forces,  followed  soon  afterward  by  the 
English,  though  not  until  the  latter  had  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous treaty.  The  French,  however,  boldly  declared  their 
intention  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  and  while  dis- 
claiming any  hostile  intentions  against  the  people,  issued  a 
proclamation  inviting  all  who  were  friendly  to  their  cause  to 
rally  round  the  standard  of  the  most  liberal  nation  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  the  emissaries  of  the  reactionist  party  had  been 
actively  at  work  in  the  interior,  fomenting  rebellion  and  tam- 
pering with  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  On  the  19th  of  April  a 
pronunciamiento  was  issued  at  Cordoba,  wherein  the  authority 
of  Juarez  was  denied,  and  General  Almonte  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  republic,  the  latter  issuing  a  manifesto,  calling  on 
his  countrymen  to  assist  him  in  establishing,  with  the  aid  of 
the  French,  a  more  stable  and  trustworthy  government. 

At  first  Juarez  had  intended  to  prolong  negotiations  until 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  when  fever  and  malaria 
would  force  the  invaders  to  retire;  but  this  hope  being  frus- 
trated, he  adopted  vigorous  measures  for  defence,  calling  all 
the  citizens  to  arms,  and  despatching  a  strong  corps  of  obser- 
vation toward  the  coast. 

On  the  4th  of  May  a  French  division,  6,000  strong,  under 
command  of  General  Lorencez,  encamped  in  sight  of  Puebla. 
On  the  following  day  was  fought,  in  front  of  that  city,  a  battle 
that  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  the 
anniversary  of  this  triumph  being  thenceforth  numbered 
among  the  festal  days  of  Ihe  i^^^ublic. 
Puebla  de  los  Anceles,  the  ^eeoxvA.  qa\v  ^l  ^Xv*^  x^^nMv^  \w  vkv- 
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portance,  wae  the  midway  station  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  mistress  of  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  that 
intervened.  Founded  a  few  yenrs  after  the  conquest  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  settlement,  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  ri- 
valled the  capital,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  architectural  beauty, 
which  WEE  brought  into  relief  by  its  numerous  plazas,  filled 
with  flowers  and  shnibbery,  and  running  fountains  fed  by  the 


1.  Citb«dr>L 

2.  PaluK. 

S-  Episcopal  Pftlaec. 
i,  b,  6.  7.  Hospital!  and  Aarlnnu. 
&■  Acadcm;  of  Fine  Aru. 

9.  Freiidto. 


It.  Barrack. 


surrounding  streams.  Its  wealth  and  position  had  frequently 
gathered  around  it  the  vultures  of  war,  and  fortifications  had 
been  constructed,  fringed  by  a  series  of  yet  unfinished  out- 
works, among  them  being  the  fort  of  Loreto,  and  the  intrench- 
ment*  around  the  chapel  of  G\iad8.\vi-v^,  ctv  ksv  (JcJisswt '^sSii.^ 
commanding  ihe  city. 
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Calling  bis  geoeraU  together,  Zaragoza,  the  commander-ia- 
chief  of  the  Mexicans,  represented  to  them  the  danger  men- 
aciDg  their  country,  and  the  disgrace  of  allowing  an  invading 
anny,  however  formidable,  to  advance  unchecked  on  the  capi- 
tal. "  If  we  cannot  defeat  them,  we  can  at  least  cripple  them." 
he  argued.  In  reapouse  all  swore  to  defend  the  city  to  the 
last. 


THS   FlELU 


The  Mexican  forces  consisted  of  five  brigades,  the  first  un- 
der Escobedo,  to  whom  ivus  intrusted  the  interior  line  of 
defences,  the  second  undur  Nozretu,  who  covered  the  fortifica- 
tioDS  of  Loreto  and  Guadalupe,  ;ind  three  others,  each  about 
1,000  strong,  under  Diaz.  ?.eTT\07.i\i^\,  a.u<]i.  Laoiadrid,  drawn 
tip  ia  parallel  lines  along  i.\ic  ewsV^n  Itow.  o^  \V«i  t\V;  ,-w\L\'iV, 
it  was  4<upposc'J.  would  ba  t\\e  o\.it«:^.^N'--  "e^v^^  ^''-  '^^'^■^'^^- 


I 
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I         iDstead  of  advancing  against  the  east  front,  however,  Loren- 
I     cez  made  a  detonr  toward  the  north,  and  opened  with  round 
«     shot  on  Guadalupe,  but  at  too  long  range  to  take  effect.    Zara- 
goza  replied  with  a  brisk  fire,  and  ordered  up  Berriozdbal's 
brigade,  with  Lamadrid  in  close  support,  leaving  Diaz  to  cover 
'    the  east  line.    Thereupon  the  French  advanced  in  three  col- 
umns, the  first  directed  against  the  hill,  supported  at  some 
*    distance  by  the  second,  and  the  third  against  Diaz. 

The  configuration  of  the  ground  enabled  the  leading  column 

:  to  advance,  with  but  few  casualties,  to  within  a  hundred  yards 

of  the  intrenchments,  and  then,  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous 

grape  and  musketrj'  fire,  in  front  and  flank,  it  pushed  forward 

to  the  summit  and  prepared  to  rush  on  the  battery.     At  this 

juncture,  Berriozabal's  regiments,  which  lay  concealed  behind 

the  crest,  rose  like  a  li\'ing  wall,  and  delivered  a  withering 

volley  at  point-blank  range,  which  threw  the  enemy's  ranks 

into  confusion.     A  bayonet  charge   drove  them  in  disorder 

i  down  the  hill,  and  on  reaching  its  base  their  discomfiture  was 

.  completed  by  the  onslaught  of  Alvarez's  cavalry. 

But  the  second  column  advanced  to  their  support,  gi^dng 
time  for  the  leading  division  to  rally,  when  both  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  base  of  the  rampart,  though  under  a  raking  fire 
which  filled  the  ditches  with  their  dead  and  dying,  while  over 
this  human  bridge  the  li\'ing  still  pressed  onward.  The  bat- 
talion in  charge  of  the  parapet,  composed  of  raw  recruits,  fell 
back  before  the  assailants;  but  the  reserve  so  effectually  en- 
fiUaded  the  position  that  the  storming  party  wavered,  and  a 
momentarj^  diversion  was  created.  At  this  moment  a  gallant 
charge  was  made  by  one  of  the  San  Luis  battalions,  supported 
by  the  recruits,  whose  ranks  had  already  been  re-formed. 
And  now  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  participate  in  the  fray; 
for  the  lowering  clouds  poured  down  rain  in  torrents,  and  the 
incline,  slippery  with  mud  and  gore,  refused  a  foothold  to  the 
invaders,  who  were  driven  in  headlong  rout  toward  the  camp. 
Meantime  the  third  column  had  attacked  the  eastern  front 
of  the  city,  defended  by  the  brigade  of  Diax.    "Hi&^%\.V«i^^^& 
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driTen  in,  but  deploying  to  the  right,  free  play  was  allowed  for 
the  artillery,  while  the  Guerrero  battalion  made  a  dash  against 
the  French  left.  This  being  repulsed,  Diaz  ordered  a  simulta- 
Deouf  advance  against  both  flanki?.  in  support  of  a  charge,  led 
by  himself,  against  the  enemy *s  front.  ReF^r\ing  his  fire  un- 
til the  troops  were  within  close  range,  he  delivered  a  shattering 
ToUey  along  the  entire  line,  and  then  led  his  men  to  the 
charge.  The  enemy  broke  and  fled,  prefw-d  holly  by  their 
assailants,  until  they  were  driven  K'vond  n  neighboring  canal, 
where  thev  rallied  and  continued  iheir  retreat. 

The  two  armiej!  faced  each  other  until  ^even  o'clcnk  in  the 
€*vening,  when  the  French  return^-d  to  their  camp,  and  thence, 
on  the  Sth,  retreated  to  Orizaba,  there  tu  await  the  arrival  of 
re-enforcements  which  were  on  their  wav  frum  France. 

In  this  engagement  Lorencez  admits  a  lo«^  of  476  men,  while 
bv  the  Mexicans,  whu  collected  the  dead  and  wounded  on  both 
sides,  it  was  estimated  at  1,<M»  The  casualtiet*  of  the  latter 
were  reported  at  24n  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The 
medals  and  decorations  found  on  the  battle-fi«  Id,  together  with 
thoee  taken  from  the  captives,  w«-ri  forwarvJrd  to  the  capital; 
but  Juarez  returned  them,  and  ordered  th**  captives  sent  back 
to  the  Frt*nch  lines,  provided  wiiii  Uioney  U^r  their  journey. 

On  the  Tth  and  Mh  ZaragozaV  arUiV  was  n-onforced  by  two 
divisions,  mustering  in  all  t..u»<»  ni«n,  ^hose  arrival,  a  day  or 
two  earlier,  would  have  n*ndere«l  still  mori-  liecisive  the  \ictory 
knowA  throughout  Mexico  as  El  rinci»  de  Mayo.  \jr  the  Fifth 
of  Mav. 

Though  not  discouragisl  l»y  this  reverse*.  Najweon  foresaw 
that  to  establish  iniiK*nahsni  in  Mi\ic«»  wculd  U-  a  tii>k  more 
difficult  than  he  had  at  tir*-:  in*apin<d  r%«-<  nforv*em«  :»ts  were 
therefore  despatcluti  uiidi  r  (imeral  For»v.  w:!ij  in>truction^ 
to  enlist  under  his  standard  all  the  Mexican  trv»i«j»s  that  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  ihtn  fi»rii;  a  pn-visional  govern- 
ment, for  the  purjK)M  of  si:'r»n.:ttinj:  !*•  th»'  jwopie  a  new  i^oliti- 
cal  system,  framed,  <if  courM .  with  a  vki%  to  French  influence 
and  ascendencv. 
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of  the  people,  it  granted  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  abolished 
special  tribunals,  hereditary  honors,  titles,  and  prerogatives, 
and  forbade  the  confiscation  of  property.  Corporations  were 
not  permitted  to  hold  real  estate,  except  what  was  needed  for 
actual  use,  and  monopolies  were  forbidden  with  the  exception 
of  patents.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  an  assembly, 
termed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  chosen  every  two 
years  by  an  electoral  college  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for 
every  40,000  inhabitants. 

These  changes  at  first  met  with  little  opposition,  except 
from  the  church  party;  but  their  objections  carried  such 
weight  that  many  of  the  people  finally  refused  to  accept  the 
constitution,  and  Comonfort  proposed  to  replace  it  by  the 
organic  laws  of  1S43,  which  were  extremely  centralistic. 
Fortunately  his  party  came  to  the  rescue  and  imparted  new 
courage,  though  the  vacillation  of  the  president  gave  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  ensuing  elections  resulted  in  favor  of  Comon- 
fort, his  want  of  firmness  soon  caused  disastrous  results;  and  in 
December,  the  commander-in-chief,  Felix  Zuloaga,  issued  a 
pronunciamiento  at  Tacubaya,  winning  over  the  entire  garri- 
son of  ifexico  to  his  plan,  which  demanded  that  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  rejected,  and  a  congress  summoned  to  frame 
one  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  countrv. 

The  timid  policy  of  the  president  enabled  Zuloaga 's  army 
of  regeneration,  as  it  was  termed,  to  issue  yet  another  pro- 
nunciamiento, whereupon  the  former  soon  afterward  departed 
for  the  United  States,  declaring  that  his  presence  seemed 
only  to  give  rise  to  disorder.  Though  a  liberal  at  heart,  his 
good-natured  desire  to  please  both  parties  had  aroused  the  dis- 
trust of  one  and  destroyed  his  influence  with  the  other. 

The  plan  of  Tacubaya  had  been  followed  by  the  arrest  of 
several  deputies;  but  a  number  of  liberals  had  fled  to  Quer^ 
taro,  and  called  upon  the  states  to  side  with  them  in  support 
of  the  adopted  constitution.  In  response,  an  imposing  coali- 
tion was  formed,  joined  finally  by  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  Rt 
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fir«t  declv«d  for  Zulosga.  General  Parrodi  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  liberal  forces,  and  Benito  Juarez  waa  in- 
stalled ae  president  by  virtue  of  hi;  office  ai  chief  justice. 

Meanwhile  another  president  had   been   appointed  at  the 
capital,  in  the  person  of  Zuloaga.  who  had  openly  declared 
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faimaelf  a  coDRenative.  &ppointo<I  u  catiinet  and  council,  and 
annulled  all  ulira-Ubcral  dttrees.  or-icring  the  restoration  of 
all  church  estates.  I'nder  generals  Optillu  and  Miranion  hif 
forces  gained  victory  afn-r  victory,  and  with  ol>le  leaders  and 
abundant  mt-ans  tlieir  nit-rc  pn-M-iicc  miliced  to  bring  nic»t 
of  the  country  to  hip  feet.  Ir.  May  Iv'i*.  Juart-i  and  hie  min- 
isters took  refupp  in  Vera  (,rui.  the  ftrcii;:th  and  iwFition  of 
this  port  and  its  f4.-a-gin  fortn-ss  making  it  a  favorable  point 
from  which  to  din-ct  Hit-  oj>crationp  nf  th<'  liU-rnl  forcfS.  Al- 
though f»*w  in  numlierf.  the  JuanM»  had  won  the  confidence 
of  tba  people  by  |in>Qiifiug  releate  front  the  oppression  of 
land-ownera  and  the  clergy. 
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Veea  Crci  and  UliSa. 
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The  result  wa«  a  revival  of  the  great  popular  movement  of 
1810.  In  all  directions  guerilla  bands  came  forth  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  when  defeated  in  one  place  reunited 
in  another.  While  priests  launched  forth  anathemas,  liberal 
chieftains  scattered  broadcast  their  proclamations,  which  for 
a  time  resulted  only  in  forced  loans  and  lenes,  paralyzing 
trade  and  spreading  misery  in  all  directions.  The  latter 
spared  the  pK>orer  classes  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  conserva- 
TiveJ»  pressed  heavily  upon  all.  and  later  committed  the  fatal 
blun<lor  of  calling  in  foreigners  to  aid  them  in  their  extortions. 

After  a  long  period  of  continuous  warfare,  an  entirely  unfore- 
seen event  gave  a  new  aspect  to  affairs.  At  Ayotla  General 
Echeagaray.  on  whom  Zuloaga  relied  for  the  capture  of  the 
Juarist  stronghold,  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  middle  course 
between  the  liberal  and  conservative  extremes!  declaring  that 
he  would  make  an  effort  to  save  the  nation  by  proposing  con- 
ciliatory measures.  To  this  end  his  army  would  occupy  the 
capital,  and  there  summon  an  assembly  composed  of  three 
deputies  elected  from  each  department  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  new  constitution  to  l^e  submitted  to  public  vote. 
This  project  resembled  somewhat  the  plan  of  Iguala.  whereby 
Iturbide  united  the  royalists  and  insurgents  in  the  struggle  for 
independence:  but  though  adopted  by  the  garrison,  it  failed 
10  receive  the  support  of  the  new  congress,  which  was  com- 
posed almost  entirt*ly  <»f  conservatives,  and  chos<-  for  president 
Miguel  Miramon,  who  thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-t:x  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Mexican  annies. 

Within  a  vear  and  a  half  after  the  nresidcncv  was  conferred 
on  Juarez  by  the  lil»eral  party,  no  less  than  seventy  battles 
were  fought,  three  fourths  of  which  were  claimed  as  victories 
by  the  con ser\'a lives,  this  result  l>eing  mainly  due  to  their 
superior  organization.  So  severely,  however,  were  they  strait- 
ened for  means  to  carry  on  their  costly  operations,  that  in 
C)ctol>er  1859  a  loan  of  llS^CiQO.UiCt  was  contracti^d  on  very 
unfavorable  terms,  which  afterward  led  to  a  disastrous  foreign 
intervention.    Juarez  was  also  driven  to  similar  straits.    In 
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April  be  bad  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  tbe  United  States  a 
fonnal  recognition  of  his  government,  greatly  to  tbe  disgust  of 
the  conservatives;  and  a  treaty  was  arranged  by  Minister 
McLane,  whereby  perpetual  and  unrestricted  transit  was 
secured  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehaantepec,  and  across  the 
northern  states  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  together  with  exemption 
for  American  citizens  from  le\ie3  and  loans,  and  permission  to 
employ  troops  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  stipulations. 


MiocAL  MiKxxoy. 


In  return  for  these  concessions  tbe  liberals  were  to  receive  a 
few  millions.  The  indignation  caused  by  these  measures,  not 
only  in  Mexico,  but  in  England  and  France,  called  tbe  atten- 
tion of  American  statesmen  to  the  danger  of  accepting  privi- 
leges which  were  interpreted  by  foreigners  as  a  virtual  transfer 
of  the  country.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified;  and  thus  the 
liberals  escaped  the  responsibility  of  a  proceeding  which  might 
have  been  used  as  a  formidable  weapon  against  them. 

Another  conspicuous  act  on  the  part  of  Juarez  was  the 
church   confiscation   decree  of  July  12,   1859,   based  on  the 
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gnnmd  that  th«  clergy  had  been  the  main  nipport  of  tbe  roj- 
aluU  during  the  war  of  independeDM,  and  tiDce  then  the 
mott  powerful  oppontou  of  liberal  ideaa,  promoting  tbe  prea- 
nnt  fratricidal  war  for  ibe  purpose  of  retaining  their  nipremacy 
both  to  civil  and  religious  matters.  It  restored  to  the  nation 
all  property  held  by  tbe  regular  and  secular  clergy,  and  sev- 
ered tlio  union  Wtwecn  church  and  Ftnte,  while  granting  to  all 
denoniiiiationp  tho  right  of  public  worihip.  Ministers  were  to 
receivf  fi.r  their  wrA-icos  only  voluntary  fees,  and  could  hold 
no  real  cftulo.  while  all  religion*  societies  were  dissolved,  as 
dangcruur^  to  the  public  welfare.  These  roeasures  aroused  to 
greater  bitterness  Iht  clerical  party,  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
oppose  thcni  through  the  confessional,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
curFe  of  excommunication,  taking  advantage  of  the  timid  ooo* 
•ciencet  of  women  and  the  fears  of  the  pet^Ie. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1659,  tbe  conservatives  were  again 
victorious  in  the  field;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  the  scale  of  victon'  turned  in  favor  of  the  hberab,  and  on 
the  lOlh  of  August  the  former  were  toully  routed  by  General 
Ortega,  with  the  loss  of  their  artiller>'.  baggage,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  After  sootc  further  triumphs,  the  forces 
of  the  Juarietf ,  now  mustering  SS.OCC'  strong,  entered  the  capi- 
tal on  the  1st  of  January.  1861.  amid  the  plaudits  of  their 
long-FufTering  adherents. 
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CHAPTER   XLVni. 

FOREIGN  INTERVEKnON. 

The  appointment  of  Juarez  to  the  presidency  was  due,  as 
will  be  remembered,  only  to  the  accident  of  succession,  and  at 
the  forthcoming  elections  several  powerful  personages  came  for- 
ward as  competitors.  The  former  was  acknowledged,  however, 
as  a  patriot  whose  self-abnegation,  administrative  ability,  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  had  contributed  largely  to  the  defeat  of 
the  conservatives,  and  on  him  fell  the  choice  of  the  liberals, 
though  by  a  small  majority. 

Of  humble  birth,  the  poverty  of  his  relatives,  and  the  iso- 
lated position  of  his  home,  in  an  obscure  hamlet  some  eight 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Oajaca,  prevented  him  from  receiving 
in  early  youth  any  education.  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Spanish  language.  In  1818  he  entered  the  service  of  a  worthy 
and  charitable  citizen,  who  resolved  to  train  him  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  in  due  time  entered  his  name  on  the  books  of  a 
theological  college.  But  though  a  gifted  and  diligent  stn- 
dent,  Juarez  had  no  taste  for  theology,  aud  soon  afterrard 
resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  law.  Before 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ptiiri  - 
cal  campaign  of  1828,  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Yorkino  fac- 
tion. Thenceforth  his  time  was  devoted  rather  to  polt'iva 
than  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1846  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  national  congress.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oajaca,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  several  years,  becoming  a  member  of  the  cabinet  after 
the  triumph  of  the  revolution  of  Ayutla. 

The  liberals  were  now  divided  into  two  parties,  which  may 
be  termed  the  constitutionalists  and  reformists,  the  former 
abiding  by  the  constitution  of  1857,  and  the  latter  being  in 
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fuTtir  of  radical  amendments;  while  a  third  &ctioo,  niftaiDed 
hr  the  clergr,  was  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  the  conserva- 
tives.  Even  in  the  cabinet  there  was  dissention,  caoaed 
mainly  by  financial  questions,  among  them  being  the  suspen- 
sion of  payments  on  the  national  debt,  and  the  necessity  for 
forced  loans  and  an  increai^  of  taxation. 


To  itufpend  paymrntc  to  foreipi  rredilon  was  a  measure 
againut  which  thiir  ri'prei^t-nm'.ivo  (ifojdvdly  protesied,  the 
French  minister  U-inp  especially  urgvnt  in  ineisiing  on  the 
rights  of  hi*  countrymen.  Sion  nficrKsrd  came  news  of  a 
convention  l>etw<-en  Kngluiid.  Kranci-,  and  Spain,  whereby 
thei*  powvm  pro]K>M-d  to  iiitrrnx-^l'lli'  with  Meiicao  affairs, 
first  setting  lite  custoni-lioUM-  at  Vrra  (rui  and  holding  it  a* 
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security  for  claims.  The  government  made  preparations  for 
defence;  but  as  experience  had  proved  that  the  fortress  of 
Ulua  could  not  be  defended  against  foreign  armaments,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  at  the  close  of  1861  a  Spanish  fleet,  followed 
a  few  weeks  later  by  French  and  British  squadrons,  took  pos- 
session of  the  principal  harbor  of  the  republic. 

Before  the  unyielding  determination  of  Juarez,  and  the  un- 
folding designs  of  Napoleon  III.,  Spain  began  to  waver,  and  in 
April  withdrew  her  forces,  followed  soon  afterward  by  the 
English,  though  not  until  the  latter  had  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous treaty.  The  French,  however,  boldly  declared  their 
intention  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  and  while  dis- 
claiming any  hostile  intentions  against  the  people,  issued  a 
proclamation  in\'iting  all  who  were  friendly  to  their  cause  to 
rally  round  the  standard  of  the  most  liberal  nation  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  the  emissaries  of  the  reactionist  party  had  been 
actively  at  work  in  the  interior,  fomenting  rebellion  and  tam- 
pering with  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  On  the  19th  of  April  a 
pronunciamiento  was  issued  at  Cordoba,  wherein  the  authority 
of  Juarez  was  denied,  and  General  Almonte  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  republic,  the  latter  issuing  a  manifesto,  calling  on 
his  countrymen  to  assist  him  in  establishing,  with  the  aid  of 
the  French,  a  more  stable  and  trustworthy  government. 

At  first  Juarez  had  intended  to  prolong  negotiations  until 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  when  fever  and  malaria 
would  force  the  invaders  to  retire;  but  this  hope  being  frus- 
trated, he  adopted  \'igorous  measures  for  defence,  calling  all 
the  citizens  to  arms,  and  despatching  a  strong  corps  of  obser- 
vation toward  the  coast. 

On  the  4th  of  May  a  French  division,  6,000  strong,  under 
command  of  General  Lorencez,  encamped  in  sight  of  Puebla. 
On  the  following  day  was  fought,  in  front  of  that  city,  a  battle 
that  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  nation,  the 
anniversary  of  this  triumph  being  thenceforth  numbered 
among  the  festal  days  of  the  republic. 

Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  the  second  city  of  the  republic  in  im- 
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ptnluice,  wu  the  midway  etation  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to 
A'era  Cruz,  and  miBtrene  of  the  vai:t  and  fertile  plains  that 
interrened.  Founded  a  few  year*  nfter  the  conquert  on  the 
mini  of  an  ancient  Kttleuient.  in  the  pightt-cnth  century  it  ri- 
valled the  capital,  not  only  in  f\te.  hut  in  architectural  beauty, 
which  vaf  brought  int<i  n-lii-f  hy  it>>  nuniorouF  plazar,  filled 
with  flower*  and  nhnihKry.  and  runninR  fountain*  fed  by  the 


surrounding  MrtaniF  Its^  wealth  and  {loritjon  had  frequently 
gathered  nrouiid  it  tin  viiltijre«  of  wjr.  and  fortification*  had 
been  coni-truit<-d,  friugH  liy  o  urii*  of  yet  unfiniidted  out- 
works, among  tlicm  Winp  thr  fort  d  Ixireto.  and  the  intrench- 
menu  around  the  rhapt-I  of  (•uadalupa.  on  an  oblong  hill. 
oomnutDdiDg  the  dtj. 
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Calling  bis  generala  together,  Zaragoza,  the  commander^ia- 
chjef  of  the  Mexicans,  represented  to  them  the  danger  men- 
aciog  their  country,  and  the  disgrace  of  allowing  an  invading 
army,  however  formidable,  to  advance  unchecked  on  the  cupi- 
tal,  "  If  we  cannot  defeat  them,  we  can  at  least  cripple  them," 
he  argued.  In  response  all  swore  to  defend  the  city  to  the 
last. 


The  Mexican  forces  consisted  of  five  brigades,  the  first  un- 
der Escobedo,  to  whom  was  intrustttd  the  interior  line  of 
defences,  the  second  under  Negrete,  who  covered  the  fordfica- 
tions  of  Loreto  and  Guadalupe,  and  three  others,  each  about 
1,000  strong,  under  Diaz,  Borriozabal.  and  Lamadrid,  drawn 
ap  in  parallel  lines  along  the  easti-rn  front  of  tho  city,  which, 
it  traa  supposed,  would  be  the  obi«i;l\v«  pcivnX.  ol  «,\.\»:.k.. 
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iDttead  of  adTEDcing  against  the  east  front,  however,  Loren* 
cex  made  a  detour  toward  the  north,  and  opened  with  round 
shot  on  Guadalupe,  but  at  too  long  range  to  take  effect.  Zara* 
goza  replied  with  a  brisk  fire,  and  ordered  up  Borriozabars 
brigade,  with  Laniadrid  in  clothe  support.  leaving  Diaz  to  cover 
the  east  line.  Thereupon  the  French  advanced  in  three  col- 
umns,  the  first  directed  against  the  hill,  supported  at  some 
distance  by  the  second,  and  the  third  against  Diaz. 

The  configuration  of  the  ground  enubled  the  leading  column 
t^i  advance,  with  but  few  cusualtief,  to  within  a  hundred  varde 
of  the  intrenchmeuts,  and  then,  in  the  fuce  of  a  tremendous 
grape  and  musketr}*  fire,  in  front  and  flank,  it  pushed  forward 
to  the  summit  and  prepared  to  rush  on  the  battery.  At  this 
juncture,  Berriozabars  regimentft,  whieh  lay  concealed  behind 
the  crest,  rose  like  a  living  wall,  and  deliven^d  a  withering 
volley  at  point-blank  range,  which  threw  the  enemy's  ranks 
into  confusion.  A  bayonet  charge  dri»ve  them  in  disorder 
down  tlie  hill,  and  on  reaching  it.*^  buiie  their  diM-omfittire  was 
completed  by  the  onshiught  of  AlvarezV  «'avalry 

But  the  second  ec'lumn  a<lvan('(d  ti*  thiir  fiu]»|i«irt.  giving 
time  for  the  leading  division  \o  rally.  ^Iwu  Uith  pushed  for* 
ward  to  the  base  of  the  rampart,  though  under  a  raking  fire 
which  fille<l  the  ditclich  with  their  »lrad  an«l  dyini:.  while  over 
this  human  bridge  the  living  }^\'\\\  pre^setl  onward.  The  bat- 
talion in  charge  of  the  paraji^t.  luinjKiM-d  of  raw  recruit*,  fell 
back  before  the  asstailantf:;  but  th«  r»Mrve  ih»  « fltvtuallv  en- 
filladed  the  jiO«itii»n  that  the  htorniing  party  wavere<l.  an«i  a 
momentary  di version  wai^  crea«  d  At  thih  mument  a  gallant 
charge  was  made  by  one  of  the  San  Lu>  hattahonh.  PUp|iorted 
bv  the  rei-ruit.**,  whost  rankh  hud  alreadv  U-en  re-formed. 
And  now  the  very  heavt-n.-*  Mfnietl  :<.  ]i;irti<*i}»ate  in  the  fray; 
for  the  lowering  cl*iu<l«  |Miuretl  down  r.iiij  in  torrents,  and  the 
incline,  8Up)M-ry  with  muil  and  ):or*  refui**  «1  a  f(>oth«ild  to  the 
invaders,  who  m*ere  driven  in  liea<ljorig  rout  t«»ward  th*-  camp 

Meantime  the  third  column  had  atta<  ktnl  th«  eaiitcrn  front 
of  the  city,  defended  by  the  bngade  of  Diax.     Hif  firft  line  was 
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driven  in,  but  deploying  to  the  right,  free  play  was  allowed  for 
the  artillery,  while  the  Guerrero  battalion  made  a  dash  against 
the  French  left.  This  being  repulsed,  Diaz  ordered  a  simulta- 
neous advance  against  both  flankf .  in  support  of  a  charge,  led 
by  himself,  against  the  enemy's  front.  RcFornng  his  fire  un- 
til the  troops  were  within  cloFf  range,  he  delivered  a  shattering 
volley  along  the  entire  line,  and  then  led  liis  men  to  the 
charge.  The  eneniv  broke  and  fled.  preF^-d  holly  by  their 
assailants,  until  they  were  driveii  Uyon<l  a  neighl»<>ring  canal, 
where  thev  rallied  aii<l  rontinu»*d  their  retreat. 

The  two  armies  faced  each  other  until  **evi'n  i»\lo<k  in  the 
evening,  when  the  French  returne<l  tt»  th<ir  camp,  and  thence, 
on  the  &th,  retreated  t(»  Orizaba,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of 
re-enforcements  which  were  on  their  wav  from  Franc*e. 

In  this  engagement  L>rencez  admits  a  lo««  of  476  men.  while 
bv  the  Mexicans.  whi>  colU*cted  the  dead  and  wounded  on  both 
sides,  it  was  estimated  at  1.*h«»  The  casu;ilti«'s  (»f  the  latter 
were  reported  at  24n  in  killrd.  wounded,  and  mihsing  The 
medals  and  decorations  found  on  the  battle-tit  Ki.  together  with 
thoee  taken  from  tli»-  captives,  wm  forwanlrd  t*»  the  capital; 
but  Juarez  relurn«»d  them,  an«l  i»rdtre«l  tin*  capiivet  hent  back 
to  the  French  lines.  proviJ»-d  uitii  niontv  U>z  tiicir  journey 

On  the  7th  and  Nh  ZaracoznV  .irn.v  was  r«-*'nforced  hv  two 
divisions,  mustering  m  all  t..i«<«»  ni»n.  i^hosr  arrival,  a  day  or 
two  earlier.  wi»uid  have  n^nderrd  siili  n)«»ri-  »i«-cisivi  the  \iciory 
knowA  throughout  Mexico  as  Ei  Tmco  de  Mayo,  or  the  Fifth 
of  Mav. 

Though  not  discouraginl  l»y  ihi?  n  vers*-.  Na{K>iei»n  foresaw 
that  to  cstiibhsli  inij»erjaiisn*  m  M«  \u.»  wo\;M  U-  a  ta^k  nK»re 
difficult  than  he  had  at  lir^t  in*aj::n»  li  r.«M  til\»n"em«  :.ts  werr 
theri'fon*  despatilua  un»i«  r  tltncral  Fori  \ .  witii  inr-tructiom* 
to  enlist  under  his  standar*!  all  thr  Mi  xuan  t:.«i«|»>  that  i^uld 
be  induced  to  juin  hin*.  ai*d  tl»tn  u*ri..  a  |'r«'ViMonal  govern- 
ment, for  the  purfKiM  of  s;:'Mi.:ttin^:  :.•  tii"  |i*  in.lt  a  inw  jvliti- 
cal  system.  frame^J.  of  rc>ursr  vith  ;i  vn  i%  t«.  Kretuh  intluence 
and  ascendencv. 
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General  Forey  well  understood  what  was  expected  of  hini; 
and  in  his  manifesto,  issued  in  September,  took  pains  to  con- 
ceal, under  the  plea  of  civilization  and  progress,  his  designs 
for  invasion  and  conquest.  In  March  1863,  he  appeared 
before  Puebla  at  the  head  of  more  than  26,000  men,  and  with 
an  ample  supply  of  siege  artillery  and  ammunition.  Here  it 
had  been  determined  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
vigorous  preparations  had  been  made  for  defence,  the  city 
being  encircled  by  nine  outworks,  mounted  with  200  cannon, 
and  protected  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  while  the  inner  line 
consisted  of  blocks  of  fortified  buildings,  connected  by  barri- 
cades, and  centring  around  the  massive  walls  of  convents  and 
churches.  The  garrison  now  consisted  of  about  22,000  men, 
termed  the  Army  of  the  East,  under  command  of  General 
Ortega. 

The  French  opened  fire  with  58  pieces  of  artillery,  and  ap- 
proaching the  outer  defences  with  an  elaborate  network  of 
trenches,  captured  the  redoubt  of  San  Javier  at  the  extreme 
west  of  the  town.  Breaches  were  then  opened  through  the 
inner  line,  the  success  of  the  assailants  at  first  creating  no 
little  consternation  among  the  besieged.  At  this  juncture. 
General  Diaz,  who  commanded  one  of  the  infantry  brigades, 
was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  most  exposed  quarter,  ad- 
joining the  captured  fort.  Here  he  planned  a  new  system  of 
intrenchments;  but  before  it  was  completed,  the  French  were 
upon  him,  each  stroke  of  bar  and  pick  being  accompanied  with 
the  crumbling  of  walls,  while  round  shot  came  crashing  through 
the  meson  San  Marcos,  which  formed  one  of  the  strongest 
points  in  the  interior  line  of  defence.  Then  toward  nightfall 
several  companies  of  zouaves  made  a  dash  at  the  principal 
breach,  driving  back  the  defenders  to  the  inner  court. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court,  near  the  fountain,  stood  a  single 
piece  of  cannon  which  commanded  the  entrance.  Eager  to 
save  this  position,  Diaz  sprang  toward  the  gun,  and  finding  it 
unloaded,  charged  it  with  his  own  hands,  tearing  ui>  the  pav- 
ing'Btonea  for  projectiles.     "Clear  the  way!''  he  cried  to  his 
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Dien:  and  as  the  zouaves  pushed  forward,  discharged  it  at 
close  range,  carrying  destruction  into  the  enemy*s  ranka.  The 
storming  party  was  then  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, and  by  ten  o*clock  the  building  was  regained,  the  breaches 
uiade  by  the  artillery  Wing  repaired  during  the  night.  But 
close  beyond  the  fight  was  Htill  maintained,  and  again  at  the 
critical  moment  Diaz  came  up.  hi?  presence  rt'Storing  confi- 
dence to  the  wavering  trooph.  Hen-  all  nipht  long  the  contest 
raged  with  varying  Fucces*i,  and  not  until  after  dayhrt-ak  were 
the  ai>sailantf:  finally  repulsed  and  the  damagcii  partially 
repaired. 

Soon  after  tlie  reveille  the  assault  was  renewed.  Wing  di- 
rected first  againtt  the  Calle  de  C'holula.  where  Colonel  Gon- 
zalez.  later  president  of  the  republic,  held  out  manfully 
although  wounded,  and  with  the  aid  of  Diaz  repelled  the 
attack.  San  Marcos  wat*  al>o  assailed,  but  without  rei^ult,  ex- 
cept  further  l<»  Ftrew  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded. 
Elsewhere  the  Freiieh  wt^n*  repulsed,  and  after  rejwated  fail- 
uref.  all  further  attenipl^  in  llii>  direclitui  w«r«-  abandoned 
On  the  2'»lh  of  April,  little  iniprebsioi;  having  U-en  matle  on 
the  enemvV  works,  a  council  of  war  was  tJUUimont-d.  at  which 
Forey  proposed  to  susjH'nd  o|H•ration^  until  heavit-r  siege  guns 
could  be  procured,  or  until  after  tl»e  capture  of  Mexico.  His 
proiK)tition  was  rejected  at  hazar<iou.4  and  iiigK»rious.  and 
operations  were  directed  against  the  Kiutbern  «juarter.  as  the 
most  vulnerable  point  in  the  line>  of  the  UsiegtHl.  Even  here 
little  progress  was  made,  however,  Dia/  with  a  {lortion  of  his 
brigade,  now  relieved  frun;  pressurt .  ot»ming  to  the  le^cue 
wherever  danger  was  njost  threat'.ning. 

Discouraged  by  iIum  nverM>,  For»y  invited  the  iK>m- 
mander-in-chief  to  a  conference .  and  u»  hi>  aid»-de-<an:p — for 
Ortega  dechned  to  njitt  liin*  it.  j-  r^on  —  jNnnted  i»ut  the  hope- 
lessness of  protracting  a  defen^*  \vi.:.h  had  airea>iy  In-en 
prolonged  further  than  was*  rrtju;r''i  i  y  military  usage,  and 
apparently  for  the  hole  purj-i^r  if  winnim:  nnitnti.  If  such 
was  the  case,  he  need  not  hes;tati-.  fame  should  U-  his.  and  in 
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the  cause  of  humanity  he  might  now  resign  the  struggle  with 
UQSuIlied  reputation.  Ortega  was  required  only  to  concede  a 
little  to  the  prestige  of  a  French  general,  and  honorable  terms 
of  capitulation  would  be  granted.  Sooner  or  later  the  city 
must  be  surrendered,  for  already  the  garrison  was  sorely  in 
need  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Yet  more:  the  wily 
Frenchman  even  offered   him  the   presidency,  promising  to 
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support  him  with  his  army,  and  made  certun  propositions 
which  if  accepted  would  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  at  i^sue.  Should  these  conditions  be  rejected,  he 
requested  an  interview  with  Ortega  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  latter  might  designate.  To  all  this  the  Mexican  com- 
mander replied  that  since  the  general's  proposals  involved 
French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  they  could  not 
be  entertained,  and  that  for  himself  he  declined  a  conference. 
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In  the  lines  defended  by  Diai  and  others,  subterranean  gal- 
leries bad  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  build- 
ings occupicHl  by  the  French;  but  though  the  mines  were 
completed^  there  was  no  powder  wherewith  to  charge  them. 
Toward  the  end  of  April  provisions  were  entirely  consumed, 
liorses,  muleS;  and  even  dogs  being  devoured  by  the  starving 
garrison,  and  even  of  these,  a  few  dayp  later,  there  were  none 
remaining. 

On  the  morning  of  the  htli  of  May  heavy  firing  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  for  a  moment  the  garrison  was 
cheered  with  the  hope  tlmt  Comonfort  wat«  advancing  to  their 
relief  at  the  head  of  the  armv  of  the  centre.  It  was  indeed 
Comonfort;  but  he  had  not  even  liinted  that  his  movement 
would  be  made  bv  wav  of  San  Lorenzo.  Hence  no  effort  was 
made  to  support  him.  and  on  the  following  day  Ortega  re* 
ceived  a  despatch  from  the  French  general,  announcing  the 
defeat  of  the  Mexicans.  Nevertheless  the  defence  was  con- 
tinued for  a  week  longer,  until  there  remained  neither  ammu- 
nition nor  any  FcrAji  of  ftKnl,  th*»  only  rations  sensed  out  to 
the  garrison  l>eing  an  extract  njade  fron*  orange  leaves. 

Finally,  on  the  17th  of  May.  a  general  assault  Wing  ordered, 
of  which  due  notice  had  l»eon  sent  to  Ortega,  the  garrison  sur- 
render(*d  at  discretion,  terms  of  capitulation  being  refused. 
If  we  can  believe  the  historian  i»f  the  expedition,  the  number 
of  prisoners  amounted  to  1J,.Vk.>.  including  2G  generals  and 
more  than  1,5<X>  connuissioned  ofticrrs.  many  ha\ing  deserted, 
while  most  of  the  cavalry  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
lines.  On  the  side  of  the  French  the  casualties  exc<t*ded  1.300, 
of  whom  185  werv-  killevl,  and  manv  wt-n*  fatallv  wounded. 

The  large  numl»er  of  captives  niade  it  imjK>ssible  ti'  provide 
a  sufficient  escort,  uih!  I>iaz  availrd  himsrlf  c»f  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  escap»'.  his  examph-  W'ing  fciliowrd  by  many  of  the 
officers,  all  of  whom  had  refused  to  .•iign  jiaroles.  On  reach- 
ing Mexico  he  was  received  with  a  tumultuous  i-vation.  for  his 
exploits  at  Puebla  had  alrea^iy  li  in  noi^^<l  abroad  throughout 
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the  country.  OflFered  by  the  president  his  choice  of  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  corps  or  the  position  of  minister  of  war,  '^  I 
thank  your  Excellency/'  he  replied,  "but  my  age  alone  would 
arouse  discontent  among  older  and  more  deserving  officers, 
and  perhaps  endanger  the  cause  by  tempting  them  to  disaffec- 
tion." 

Encouraged  by  the  bold  resistance  offered  at  Puebla,  Comon- 
fort  prepared  to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  the  capital;  but 
as  he  could  muster  only  14,000  men,  inferior  to  Ortega's  corps 
in  arms  and  equipments,  it  was  resolved  to  spare  the  city  the 
horrors  of  a  bombardment,  and  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  San  Luis  Potosi,  there  to  devise  means  for  a  more 
effectual  resistance.  Notwithstanding  his  scruples,  Diaz  was 
appointed  to  the  command,  and  within  three  months  reported 
the  army  in  a  thorough  state  of  efficiency,  submitting  to  the 
minister  of  war  his  plan  for  the  approaching  campaign,  wherein 
he  proposed  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  by  a  series  of 
operations  directed  from  various  points,  without  risking  all 
on  the  issue  of  a  single  encounter. 

On  the  departure  of  the  liberals  the  conservative  party 
assumed  control  in  the  capital,  and  openly  declared  in  favor 
of  French  intervention.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Forey  entered 
the  capital,  and  on  the  12th  issued  an  address,  wherein  he  de- 
clared the  military  occupation  of  Mexico  an  acknowledged 
fact,  and  tendered  much  superfluous  ad\ice  as  to  the  political 
issues  at  stake,  in  which  the  words  ''concord,''  •'fraternity,'' 
and  ••patriotism"  were  freely  interposed.  The  inhabitants 
must  cease  to  be  either  liberals  or  conservatives  and  become 
Mexicans;  meaning,  as  may  be  presumed,  that  they  should 
cheerfully  and  of  one  accord  accept  the  uitervention.  Though 
promising  more  than  he  could  possibly  accomplish,  many 
were  cajoled  by  his  specious  phrases,  belie \Tng  that  after 
nearly  half  a  century  of  republican  rule  and  anarchy  in  guise 
of  republicanism,  any  change  must  be  for  the  better. 

By  decree  of  June  16,  1S63,  Forey  authorized  the  nomina- 
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tion  bv  the  emperor*?  minister  of  thirtv-five  Mexican  citizeni, 
who  were  to  form  a  Junta  Superior  de  Gobierno,  or  governing 
council,  and  elect  by  absolute  majority  three  citizens,  in  whom 
should  be  vested  tlie  executive  authority.  The  junta  was  alM> 
empowered  to  select  215  citizens,  without  distinction  as  to 
rank  or  class,  the  latter,  in  associatinn  with  the  U>ar<l,  form- 
ing a  so-called  Assembly  of  Nutnblefi,  which  should  decide  on 
a  definitive  form  of  government,  by  n  majority  of  at  h*ast  two 
thirds  of  its  nieml»crs. 

On  tlie  2*ltli  of  June,  the  jirovjcional  triunivirale  wa*:  in- 
stalled in  the  jH'r.*i<uis  i»f  Almonte,  tlie  figure-head  pre'^ulent 
of  the  conser\*atives,  the  centralis  ex-i»resident  Saluh.  and 
Archbishop  Labastida.  the  last  of  these  ap)K>intments  tending 
to  reassure  the  clergy  and  their  sympathiz*.*n'.  With  their 
natural  bent  for  ridicule,  the  people  nieknamed  the  trio  the 
butterfly  of  San  Juan.  comj)Osed  of  Indian,  dotard,  and  saint, 
denoting  the  pronounced  alK>riginal  typ<-  of  Aimonte.  the  d^ 
crepitude  <»f  Sala^.  and  the  sunetity  o{  the  arehbishop. 

The  asseuiblv  of  notables  m«n  for  the  fir.«l  time  on  the  8lh 
of  Julv.  and  two  davs  later  declared  in  favor  of  a  limited 
monarchv,  in  the  form  of  an  hcreditarv  empire,  and  in  the 
person  of  Archduke  Maximilian,  l^roiher  to  the  emi»eror  of 
Austria,  and  a  descendant  of  Charl«>  V..  the  tir^^t  sovereign  of 
Mexico.  A  foreign  prince  was^  seleile<l  in  <»nier  •.«•  prevent 
rivalry  l>etwe<*n  contending  faotionF.  an<i  t*»  surri>un<i  the 
throne  with  the  halo  of  royal  prestige.  While  England  favored 
his  election,  the  Vnit^d  States  was  op|x>s#-d  to  any  Kuro|H»an 
interference  in  the  aflfair-j  of  the  northern  con;nH'nt.  tiiough 
at  this  juncture  it  wab  H»m«*what  d»iihif\:l  whether  the:r  gov- 
ernment would  eviT  again  U-  in  a  i»oyition  to  eiiter  ;*  f.rii*al 
protest 

By  the  people  at  lar^re  the  preM»nce  i>f  an  invading  iuwt  and 
the  prospect  of  a  f(»rt  ;^'n  dyna-:y  w«re  ngarded  w:t:.  bitter 
indignation;  for  not  evt-n  amnl  th^-  raian*Jiie«»  of  civil  war  had 
ther  for  a  moment  lo^l  faith  in  ti.»-  r'j'ubiu      The  ephemerml 
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empire  of  Iturbide,  with  its  abrupt  and  ghastly  episode,  had 
already  proved  that  royalty  and  viceroyalty  would  never  more 
find  in  Mexico  an  abiding*place;  and  the  weakness  of  the 
monarchists  was  further  exemplified  by  the  conservative  party, 
which,  with  all  its  wealth,  and  supported  even  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  was  compelled  to  appeal  for  aid  to  foreigners. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  EMPEROR  MAXLMIUAX 

ARCHDrcE  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Ha{)8burg,  or  Fer- 
nando Maxiniiliano  as  lie  was  known  in  Mexico,  waF  a  brother 
of  Franz  Jof»eph.  t'injM*ror  of  Au!«tria.  l»eing  tlit*  second  M>n  of 
Archduke  Franz  Karl  and  Archduclie«j*  Sophie.  He  waa 
l»om  at  the  pahne  of  Schfenhrunn  on  July  (►,  lb'*2.  After 
completing  hip  cnlucation  niof^t  creditahly,  and  acquiring  uev- 
eral  languages,  he  fitt<*d  hiniRelf  for  the  naviil  pnifewion,  and 
to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  ith  intricac  ie?.  he  made 
peveral  wa  voyages.  In  1.S54  he  wa«  calle<l  to  the  chief  com- 
luand  of  the  Austrian  navv.  Two  rears  later  he  visited  tev- 
eral  nations  in  western  Eurojx?,  and  during  his  sojourn  in 
Paris  was  the  guef»t  of  Napolean  III.,  a  warm  friendship  spring- 
ing up  between  them.  Maximilian  was  wedded  in  Belgium 
to  Princess  Marie  Charlotte  Amelie,  a  daughter  of  King  Leopold 
I .  and  his  queen,  Louise  of  Orleans.  Some  time  after,  he  sailed 
for  Brazil,  leaving  his  bride  to  await  his  return  at  Madeira. 
When  they  went  back  home  the  emperor  called  him  to  fill  the 
responsible  position  of  governor-general  of  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  moderation  as  to  gain  the  go^Ki-will  of  the  dii^con- 
tented  Italians,  as  well  as  the  approval  of  foreign  govern* 
nSenta,  if  not  of  hif"  own.  This  wa.*  to  l»e  exjiecttHl,  from  the 
fact  that  liberalism  clasheti  with  the  despotism  then  controlling 
affairs  in  Austria. 

Maximilian  was  a  constant  worker,  and  liesides  attending 
to  his  official  duties,  spent  many  hours  in  preparing  impor- 
tant works  on  s<ientific,  artistic,  and  literary  subjects. 

The  choice  of  a  prince  fur  the  throne  of  Mexico  ha\ing. 
by  the  request  of  the  n^^tahl♦^.  drvolvrd  on  Napoleon,  he 
tendered  it  to  Maximilian,  which  Wing  indorsed  by  Eng- 
SI 
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land,  and  tacitly  approved  by  Austria,  his  mission  being,  as 
the  French  put  the  matter,  to  replace  the  tyranny  of  Juarez 
by  an  empire. 

The  Juatez  government  attempted  to  counteract  the  rneas- 
ores  of  the  imperialists  by  promises  and  threats.  In  the 
political  circulars  addressed  to  local  authorities  and  foreign 
powers,  the  proposed  empire  was  declared  an  infringement  of 
national  rights,  and  a  cloak  to  cover  the  designs  of  the  French 
to  transform  Mexico  into  a  colony.  The  anger  of  the  people 
was  roused,  moreover,  by  a  publication  of  the  outrages  inflicted 
on  sacred  institutions,  on  feeble  women,  and  on  defenceless 
prisoners.  As  to  the  result  of  the  invasion,  it  was  declared 
that  the  French,  already  humbled  by  their  reverses  before 
Puebla,  could  not  long  withstand  a  nation  which  had  driven 
from  its  soil  the  more  powerful  armaments  of  Spain. 

In  August  1863,  the  imperial  columns,  mustering  35,000 
strong,  still  encircled  the  capital,  their  position  extending  along 
the  highway  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  occupying  sixty  towns  and  vil- 
lages. They  were  veteran  troops, — men  who  had  displayed 
amidst  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  and  Algiers  all  the  bravery 
inherent  to  their  race, — and  commanded  by  able  and  expe- 
rienced officers.  The  ranks  of  the  liberals  were  composed 
mainly  of  raw  recruits,  badly  armed  and  equipped,  and  led 
by  generals  who  seldom  acted  in  concert. 

On  the  spot  where,  three  centuries  and  a  half  before,  Cortes 
had  received,  as  the  representative  of  Charles  V.,  the  homage 
of  Montezuma's  embassy,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Carlotta  of 
Belgium,  landed  Maximilian,  amidst  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance accorded  to  his  position.  ^'  I  care  not  for  words  but  for 
hearts,"  he  said  to  Mejia,  who  received  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  manly  and  intelligent  expression  of  his  features  reflected 
the  kindness  of  his  soul.  But  though  a  scholar  and  a  prince, 
he  was  not  a  leader  of  men;  and  while  brave  and  chivalrous,  he 
lacked  the  energy  needed  in  one  who  assumes  control  of  a 
nation. 

The  arms  of  the  republic  met  with  a  series  of  reverses,  tha 
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ftdraooe  of  the  imperialisU  being  checked,  however,  by  the 
operations  of  Porfirio  Diat.  On  the  I7th  of  January,  18$5. 
General  Batoine  evtabh^hed  his  headquarters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Oajnca.  his  force  muMering  aliout  12.000  strong,  of 
of  which  perhaps  one  third  conei^ted  of  Mexican  auxiliariea. 
Dial  had  at  hi?  command  some  3,000  repular?,  and  of  guerillai 
about  the  aamc  number. 


M^xtm 


Penned  in  this  btrungliuld,  the  rank*  of  iIk'  Mexican*  wen 
rapidly  thinned  by  d<.'«nioii,  not  ihrougli  cowardice,  but  from 
a  conviction  that  their  cause  was  liopt-le».  An  instance  if 
related  of  one  Carballido.  a  lieutenant  of  artilU'ry.  who  at- 
tempted to  leave  his  j>ust  tc  continue  thf  struggle  under  a 
guerilla  captain.  He  wa*  trit'i]  by  coun-niartial  an<l  vuor- 
demnod  to  death.  'General,"  pleade<1  the  officer,  "I  am 
retdy  to  die;  but  let  me  meet  death  face  to  face  with  the  foe." 
Tooched  bj  thia  appeal,  Diat  permitted  him  U>  rejoin  the 
ranka  ai  a  prirate  widier,  and  during  an  expedition  in  sootli- 
•n  (hyaca  be  was  shot  through  the  ch<-i>t.     "My  ^ult  if 
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expiated/'  he  exclaimed,  sinking  to  the  ground,  as  did  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  whose  exploit  has  been 
celebrated  in  verse.  The  conflict  over,  his  comrades  found 
him  amid  the  slain,  with  his  hand  clasped  over  his  heart,  it  is 
said,  and  on  his  features  an  expression  of  content. 

On  the  8th  of  February  Diaz  had  but  a  handful  of  troope 
remaining;  but  with  great  tenacity  of  purpose  resolved  to 
bury  himself  amid  the  ruins  of  his  native  city.  Planting  a 
single  howitzer  on  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  he  faced  the 
batteries,  and  to  those  who  blenched  before  the  withering  fire 
of  the  enemy,  exclaimed,  "Hold,  my  friends;  don't  show  your 
backs  to  Frenchmen!"  Shot  flew  thick  and  fast,  striking 
down  the  cannoneers,  until  only  one  remained,  Diaz  assisting 
him  in  loading  the  gun,  and  being  almost  dragged  from  the 
spot  by  the  officers  assembled  under  cover  of  the  parapet. 

At  length,  recognizing  that  fiirther  resistance  meant  only 
sacrifice  of  life,  Diaz  offered  to  capitulate.  All  terms,  other 
than  unconditional  surrender,  were  refused,  whereupon  he 
proceeded  to  the  headquarters  of  Bazaine,  accompanied  by 
two  of  his  officers.  "I  will  not  allow  you  a  final  victorj',"  he 
exclaimed.  "The  place  would  succumb  to  the  first  attack,  for 
it  is  almost  defenceless.  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the  resist- 
ance offered,  and  I  am  now  at  your  disposal.  I  ask  only  con- 
sideration for  my  valiant  comrades  and  my  native  city." 

"By  yielding  sooner,"  replied  the  French  general,  "you 
might  have  stood  well  with  the  government,  and  exempt  from 
the  charge  of  high  treason  against  your  sovereign." 

"I  never  acknowledged  a  sovereign,"  exclaimed  Diaz;  "and 
shall  ever  oppose  the  enemies  of  my  country/* 

"Probably  so,"  rejoined  Bazaine;  ^'but  remember  that  you 
have  broken  the  parole  given  at  Puebla." 

"It  is  false,"  exclaimed  Diaz;  "I  have  broken  no  parole." 

Thereupon  the  commander-in-chief  ordered  his  adjutant  to 
hand  him  a  copy  of  the  oath  administered  to  prisoners  of  war 
placed  on  parole.  It  read:  "I  swear  to  defend  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  my  countrj-  with  all  my  strength,  recognizing 
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the  right  of  the  Frencli  to  watch  xue."  The  general  heaitatedy 
and  finally  took  leave  of  his  captive  with  a  rourteous  bow. 

At  Puel>l.i  the  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  Diax  and  two 
others,  were  induced  to  sipn  a  promise  to  remain  neutral  dur- 
ing the  war.  At  this  time  Huron  di-  Chismandii'  was  in  com- 
mand of  thr  city,  and  hoping  to  win  ovir  the  Mexican  to  the 
cause  of  the  empire,  offered  hiui  lii*  free<i<>ni  if  lie  would  make 
a  public  promise  not  to  attenjpt  ehcajn-.  "My  private  word  is 
as  landing  as  a  puhlic  i)roniise,**  he  exclaimed.  •'Neverthe- 
less, you  are  a  gentleman  and  my  friend,'*  rejoin<*d  the  other. 
**and  I  will  Xrui^x  you  to  leave  the  priMHi  at  any  hour  during 
the  day,  so  long  as  you  return  lK.»fon-  sun*<»l.' 

While  awaiting  his  opportunity,  I>iaz  wa^  in  communica- 
tion with  his  friends,  and  it  was  resolved  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  2(Kh  of  Septeml>er  he  shoul<l  make  the  attempt.  When 
tattoo  sounded,  he  kept  himself  in  th*-  background,  and  after 
dusk  slipjMMl  out  toward  the  prihon  wall,  ov.r  which  it  had 
lieen  arrangftl  that  a  ro|M*  sliouKi  U*  tlung  at  the  hast  exiK>M*<l 
point  On  reaching  the  s[K)t  no  ro|M'  could  be  found,  and  a 
rastling  on  the  roof  indicating  tJie  approach  of  a  sentinel. 
Diaz  crouched  into  a  corner,  holding  his  breath,  and  fearing 
that  his  friends  in  the  street  n.ight  attract  attention;  but  the 
soldier  turned,  and  hi.*-  fooi>te[>s  grew  fainter  in  the  distance. 
Again  he  searched  for  the  ro|io,  and  wa<  again  disap|K>inted. 
In  this  position  he  remained  for  several  minutes,  winch  seemed 
to  him  as  hours.  But  presently  a  series  of  taps  directed  him 
to  the  right  spot  and  climbing  the  wall,  he  slid  down  into  the 
arms  of  his  friends.  Then  he  hastened  out  of  the  town  l^efore 
the  alarm  could  be  given,  and  niounting  a  hor^e,  made  his  way 
to  southern  I'uebla,  following  by•path^.  and  travelling  without 
a  single  halt  Nor  was  thi>  prei'aulion  unnecessary :  f<»r  within 
a  few  hours  after  his  tsca|x»  men  wtp*  scouring  the  country  in 
all  directions,  induced  bv  a  reward  of  II *\000  offered  for  hit 
capture  or  proof  of  his  death. 

The  reverses  sustained  by  Diaz  broke  up  for  a  time  the 
tsnkt  of  the  republicans.    The  imperialists  overran  the  entire 
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country,  except  its  northern  fringe,  where  the  Juarists  main* 
tained  for  a  time  the  shadow  of  a  government,  protected  less 
by  the  shattered  remnants  of  armies  than  by  the  wilderness 
which  surrounded  it. 

Soon,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed  when  Diaz 
reappeared  on  the  scene,  and  at  the  head  of  a  small  force 
gained  victory  after  victory  over  the  imperialists,  directing  the 
operations  of  guerilla  captains  until  opportunity  permitted  a 
combination  of  their  scattered  bands  for  a  decisive  campaign. 
In  the  midst  of  the  imperialist  triumphs,  moreover,  had  been 
received  the  news  of  decisive  federal  victories  in  the  United 
States,  whereby  the  government  at  Washington  was  left  with 
large  armies  with  which  to  enforce,  if  necessary,  the  provisions 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Indeed,  the  American  press  already 
insisted  on  their  enforcement;  troops  were  being  massed  on 
the  ^Mexican  frontier,  while  the  ministerial  attitude  toward 
France  was  assuming  a  threatening  character. 

Thus  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  were  at  length  opened  to  the 
danger  of  his  position,  and  to  the  futility  of  his  design  for 
founding  a  transatlantic  empire.  Though  he  might  defeat 
the  Mexicans,  he  could  not  crush  them;  for  now  they  were 
everywhere  gathering  anew,  and  in  such  numbers  that  they 
would  soon  be  strong  enough  to  overwhelm  their  enemies. 
France  had  also  become  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  adding 
humiliation  to  pecuniary  losses,  and  finally  it  was  found 
necessary  to  announce  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  to  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  1867.  Wholly  unprepared  for  this 
blow,  Maximilian  sent  his  consort  to  plead  with  the  emperor; 
but  in  vain.  Napoleon  had  done  with  him;  and  if  the  prince 
desired  to  continue  the  struggle,  he  must  do  so  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. Bound,  however,  by  written  stipulations,  the 
former  could  not  withdraw  all  support,  and  reluctantly  lent 
his  aid  to  the  organization  of  a  national  army,  with  which 
Maximilian  still  presented  a  formidable  front,  though  ham- 
pered grievously  by  want  of  funds. 

Disasters  to  the  arms  of  the  imperialsts  led  to  the  surrender, 
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in  Jane  1866,  of  Matamoros,  while  Monterey  and  Saltollo  were 
abandoned  as  useless.  Tampico  and  Tuxpan  yielded  in  Sep- 
tember, and  Sonora  was  evacuated  during  the  same  month. 
Thereupon  the  French  and  their  allies  began  a  retrograde 
movement  toward  the  coast,  purposing  to  embark  for  home, 
and  hotly  pursued  by  the  republicans.  On  the  3d  of  October, 
the  former  suffered  a  defeat  at  Miahuatlan,  which  was  followed 
by  another  reserve  at  La  Carbonera.  On  the  Slat  Oajaca 
capitulated,  and  early  in  March  1367  we  find  Porfiho  Diaz 


Battle  of  La  Cakbo! 


in  front  of  Puebla,  which  now  for  the  third  time  during  the 
French  invasion  became  the  theatre  of  war. 

The  forces  of  Diaz  mustered  about  2,500  strong,  with  only 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  garrison  included  an  equal 
number  of  veteran  troops,  supported  by  the  citizen  soldiery, 
the  city  being  protected  by  eight  formidable  outworks 
mounted  with  more  than  100  cannon.  Though  the  former 
were  iw-en/orced  by  the  division  of  Xlvarei,  consisting  of 
1.300  mea,  with  a  few  guns,  a  portiou  ot  \\«  (»\wtt»a.<l  was 
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afterward  despatched  to  Quer^taro,  where,  as  will  presently 
appear,  Maximilian  was  closely  besieged.  No  wonder  that 
even  Basaine  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  this  nimble  and 
ubiqtiitous  leader,  who,  escaping  from  prison,  had  collected 
and  disciplined  an  army  composed  of  the  mere  fragments  of 
the  republican  forces.  ''But/'  exclaimed  the  general,  ''he 
will  meet  his  doom,  if  he  attempts  the  siege  of  Puebla.  1 
would  undertake  to  defend  it  ynxh  one  third  of  its  present 
garrison."  It  is  probable  that  if  such  an  officer  as  Baxaine 
had  been  in  charge  the  defence  would  liave  been  successful. 
or  at  least  long  protracted;  but  the  one  in  command  wai*  Gen* 
eral  Noriega,  a  conceited  and  dull-witted  soldier,  whose  old- 
school  tactics  were,  however,  somewhat  modified  by  the  advice 
of  his  lieutenant,  Quijano,  who  had  won  repute  during  the 
war  with  the  United  States 

Establishing  his  headquarters  on  the  hill  of  San'  Juan, 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  Diaz  commenced  operations, 
and  was  allowed  to  push  forward  his  parallels  against  the 
western  and  southern  lines  almost  without  opposition.  Steady 
and  sure  was  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  point  after  point 
was  carried  by  assault.  First  fi*ll  the  formidable  redoubt  of 
San  Javier,  which  was  taken  by  Cteneral  Carrion ;  and  this 
success  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  La  Merced  and  of  San 
Mircos«  where  Gonzalez  was  severely  wounded.  Gradually 
the  batteries  were  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  works  of 
the  besieged,  and  soon,  amid  this  city  of  monumental  struc* 
tures,  churcb-walls  gaped  in  unsightly  ruins,  while  shattered 
turrets  were  hurled  down  on  crumbling  altars,  censer  fumes 
gave  place  to  sulphurous  snu>ke,  and  the  crash  of  falling  bells 
foreboding  the  doom  of  an  empire. 

AMien  victory  was  almost  within  their  grasp,  news  nached 
the  camp  of  the  l>esieger«  that  Marquez  with  a  strong  forcv  of 
cavalry  had  esca{ied  from  Queretaro.  and  was  al>out  to  set 
ftnlh,  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  choice  trooi»s.  for  the 
relief  of  PuebUu  Diaz  fully  recognized  the  thrvatened  danger, 
for  aoeombered  as  he  was  with  an  unwit* Idlv  train,  an  attack 
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in  such  overwhelming  force  could  not  fail  to  prove  disasirouis. 
Still  more  did  he  fear  the  demoralization  that  attends  retreat, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  reputation  and  his  hard-won  suc- 
cess. Bevolving  plan  after  plan,  he  at  length  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  appeared  that  evening  at  the  mess-table  serene  as 
usual,  while  those  around  him  exchanged  stolen  glances,  and 
for  a  time  no  word  was  spoken.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  at 
length  breaking  the  silence,  "  I  have  a  presentiment  that  we 
shall  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  5th  of  May  within  or 
near  the  capital." 

Orders  were  then  given  to  stop  the  siege  operations,  and  to 
make  ready  for  breaking  camp.  The  guns  were  removed  from 
the  batteries,  the  wagons  collected  behind  the  hill  of  San  Juan, 
and  fatigue  parties  could  be  seen  at  work  filling  sacks  with 
straw  and  twigs.  "What  means  this?"  inquired  certain  of 
the  soldiers.  "  They  are  for  bonfires  to  hide  our  flight,"  was 
the  ready  response.  Meanwhile  the  Puehlans,  who  had  already 
been  informed  as  to  the  movements  of  Marquez,  were  frantic 
with  joy.  "We  wager  you  are  gone  to-morrow!"  came  the 
sneering  cry  from  the  garrison  outposts.  "  These  brawlers  are 
right,"  exclaimed  Diaz,  when,  on  the  same  evening,  he  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war.  "  We  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow; 
we  shall  be  in  the  citv."  At  first  his  listeners  failed  to  catch 
his  meaning;  but  the  seeming  absurdity  was  quickly  explained 
when  the  general  unfolded  his  det«ign. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  a  feigned  assault  on  Fort  Carmen, 
the  most  southerly  of  the  outworks,  with  a  view  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  garrison  and  draw  in  that  direction  the  reserve. 
Then  a  simultaneous  attack  was  to  be  made  on  tliirteen  diflfer- 
ent  points  along  the  west  and  south-east  fronts,  so  selected  that 
the  capture  of  a  portion  of  them  would  prepare  the  way  for 
the  storming  of  the  stronger  positions.  The  sacks  were  intended 
to  be  used  as  fascines  in  crossing  the  ditches,  and  between  two 
towers  on  the  hill  of  San  Juan  were  stretched  on  wires  a  num- 
ber of  cotton  strips,  dipped  in  resinous  matter,  which  when 
lighted  were  to  give  the  signal  for  assault. 
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The  plan  was  approved,  and  a  zealous  rivalry  arose  among 
the  oflScers  for  the  honor  of  leading  the  storming  parties,  which 
barely  averaged  100  men.  To  most  of  the  generals  was  in- 
trusted  a  detachment,  Alatorre,  as  chief  of  the  first  division, 
taking  a  command  of  the  reser^-e,  to  be  used  where  most  it 
shoiild  be  needed. 

Before  daybreak  on  thr  2d  of  Ajiril,  Diaz  opened  fire  on  fort 
Carmen,  in  front  of  which  guns  had  lieen  unlimbered,  and 
three  of  the  detachments  stationed.  After  a  brisk  cannonade, 
the  columns  advanced  in  succesision,  each  one  retiring  in 
feigned  disorder  W-fore  the  storm  of  grajie  and  canister  which 
swept  over  their  ranks  as  they  ascended  the  slo}»e  of  the  hill. 
Then  was  heard  the  bugle  call,  and  instantly  fiames  appeared 
on  the  summit  of  the  Cerro  San  Juan,  shedding  a  lurid  light 
over  city  and  valley,  and  displaying  to  the  startled  garriaoo 
the  numerous  storming  parties  which  had  quietly  crept  upoo 
tlieir  defenses,  and  were  now  rapidly  closing  around  them. 

The  struggle  was  brief  but  desperate,  much  more  so  than 
had  been  expected,  and  anxiously,  but  at  first  in  vain,  did  the 
commander-in-chief  peer  through  the  smoke  (»f  battle,  awaitr 
ing  some  token  of  success.  He  Upheld  column  after  column 
charge  fearlessly  on  the  guns,  only  to  be  driven  back  again 
and  again;  he  saw  Alatorre,  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  hasten* 
ing  to  the  support  of  the  wavering  troi^ps  in  front  of  La  Merced; 
while  Pacheco,  one  of  hi^  bravest  olhcers.  \ias  twice  repulsed 
before  Siempreviva.  But  suddenly  a  change  occurred  in  the 
aspect  of  the  fight.  Once  mon»  Pacheco,  though  severely 
wounded  and  with  a  cri]>}>led  arm,  led  his  nien  to  the  assault, 
and  at  length  gaining  the  battlements,  sank  with  a  cr}*  of 
triumph  to  the  ground.  And  now  tin*  ranks  of  the  besieged 
broke  in  disorder;  for  at  the  sante  moment  srvt^ral  of  the 
storming  parties  made  good  their  fiK»thold,  and  falling  simul- 
taneouslv  on  the  rear  of  the  en^rnv's  lines.  dn>ve  them  back  in 
confusion,  many  throwing  down  their  arms,  and  others  seek- 
ing refuge  under  the  hill  fortres«t*s  oi  I>.>rt*to  and  Guadalupe. 

The  rmys  of  the  rising  sun  slanted  athwart  the  republican 
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colors,  now  planted  on  palace  and  steeple,  though  from  the 
guns  of  San  Lorenzo  was  still  maintained  for  hours  a  sullen 
and  persistent  fire.  Batteries  were  planted  at  close  range 
around  this  stronghold,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  a  demand  was 
made  for  an  unconditional  surrender,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  assault  was  ordered  for  the  following  day,  when  all  nego- 
tiations would  cease.  During  the  night  commissioners  were 
sent  to  the  camp  of  Diaz;  but  finding  that  no  other  terms 
could  be  obtained,  the  general  in  command  tendered  his 
sword.  "Retain  it,  comrade,"  was  the  reply;  **it  has  been 
kept  well  tempered,  and  may  yet  serve  the  republic." 

Thus  fell  Puebla,  in  some  respects  the  most  formidable  of 
the  strongholds  which  still  remained  to  the  imperialists.  The 
achievement  of  April  2d  shook  the  empire  to  its  foundation, 
and  spread  dismay  in  the  capital  and  in  Queretaro,  contribut- 
ing in  no  small  degree  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  republi- 
can arms. 

According  to  existing  decrees,  and  the  practice  so  far  estab- 
lished, all  captured  officers  were  to  be  shot  as  traitors,  even 
foreigners  coming  within  this  category  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  armies.  But  to  carry  out  such  laws  appeared  to 
Diaz  a  measure  revolting  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  had  no 
authority  to  hold  them  as  prisoners;  and  to  release  them  would 
bring  on  him  the  ill-will  of  the  government.  Nevertheless, 
he  resolved  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility,  and  sum- 
moning into  his  presence  the  eleven  generals  and  six  hundred 
inferior  officers  captured  at  Puebla,  "Seilores,"  he  said  "it 
is  too  painful  for  me;  it  is  impossible  to  exact  the  penalty 
demanded  by  the  law.  The  only  other  alternative  is  imprison- 
ment; but  I  remember  well  my  own  sufferings  as  a  captive  in 
this  very  spot,  and  wish  to  spare  you  a  similar  ordeal.  Go, 
therefore;  be  free!  All  I  ask  is  the  promise  that  you  will 
hold  yourselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  supreme  government  if 
summoned.  The  nation  will  pass  sentence  on  the  empire,  but 
should  be  lenient  to  her  erring  children." 
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CHAPTER  L. 

r»0\^'XFALL  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Ik  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  manv  disasters  of 
the  imperialist?,  Maximilian  had  U^en  induced  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  arniv,  and  on  the  13th  of  Fehruarr, 
1867,  wi  forth  from  the  capital  with  1,6(K>  njen  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  T.Uh  the  eiufK-ror  reached  Quere* 
taro,  where  a  considerable  force  was  stationed,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  enthusiasm  to  l»e  expected  from  one  of 
tlie  stancbest  of  imperial  strongholds,  and  withal  of  decided 
clerical  proclivities.  Lying  within  a  narrow  valley,  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Rio  Blanco,  the  citv  was  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  quadrangle,  alK)ut  i>,(HX»  feet  in  length  by  4,«K»<»  in 
breadth,  the  houses  Wing  freely  interspersed  with  churches, 
chapels,  convents,  and  public  edifices.  It  was  not  only  the 
capital  of  the  state  which  Invars  that  name,  but  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  cerares  of  the  country,  sustaining  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  40.(KX>  souIj?.  For  strategic  purpc»se8,  however, 
its  position  was  unfavorable;  for  it  was  commanded  by  bilU 
on  everj'  side,  and  the  river  could  l>e  forded  at  several  points. 

At  a  review  held  a  few  days  after  the  emperor's  arrival  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  were  found  to  consist  of  9.000  men.  in- 
cluding al*out  (*»<K»  French,  together  with  30  pieces  of  cannon. 
To  General  Miramon  was  pnvn  the  couimand  of  the  infantry, 
of  wbch  Castillo  and  C  asanova  each  rei*eived  a  division,  while 
Mejfa  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  eavalry.  K<ye8  of  the  engi- 
neers, Arellano  of  the  artillerv.  and  Mendex  t»f  ilie  reserve. 
The  troops  were  of  fair  (juality.  though  a  larg**  proportion  coo- 
cifltedof  raw  le%nes.  forcibly  enri»lbd,  and  iiA.»m«'whai  indifferent 
aa  to  the  cause.  They  were  kt  pt  in  gc*oil  humor,  however,  by 
the  pretence  and  conduct  of  M.iXiniiliiin,  who  gave  hiit  personal 
atteotion  to  every  detail,  mingling  iVetly  with  the  f^ildiers  and 
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citizens,  in  plain  tiniform  or  national  garb,  often  joining  with 
the  crowd,  and  living  like  a  aubaltem  oEficer  in  two  scantily 
fumiebed  rooms.  His  coolness  under  fire  excited  general  ad- 
miration; for  his  commanding  stature  and  hia  never-absent 
field-glass  made  him  a  coospicaous  target  for  the  foe. 


Pla!4  or  QoERtrAKO. 


At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  '22d  of  February,  it  had  been 
decided  to  march  forth  from  the  city  and  attack  the  republi- 
cans in  detail,  before  they  had  time  to  unite  their  forces- 
Through  the  advice  of  Marquez,  however,  whose  influence  out- 
weighed all  other  considerations,  no  attempt  was  made,  though 
at  this  juncture  a  determined  efTort  might  yet  have  won  vic- 
tory for  the  imperial  arms.  Thus  the  precious  moments  were 
alJorred  to  pnta,  the  troops  remaining  inactive  until  the  Juariiil 
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(broe«  had  invest^  the  city,  shutting  tbem  up  in  what  the 
emperor  terinffd  their  mouse-trap. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  ropublicane,  under  EMX>bedo,  ap- 
peared before  Quert'taro,  at  first  occupying  positions  along  the 
foutbem  and  western  fronts,  extending  later,  as  additional 
troops  arrived,  toward  the  north  and  east,  and  protected  by 
the  batteries  constructed  on  the  surrounding  hills.  Their 
forces  included  the  arniv  of  the  north  under  Trovif»o,to  whom 
EscoIkhIo  had  nlinquishod  \h(*  immtHliate  command,  the  army 
of  the  west  undrr  Corona,  and  the  aruiv  of  the  centre  under 
R^gules  and  Riva  Palacio,  the  last  of  these  cori>s  lieing  among 
the  later  arrivals,  with  the  usual  admixture  of  veterans  and 
half-drilled  reiTuits.  and  witli  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners,  prin- 
cipally Americans,  the  Juari«t  array  was  fully  iH|ual  in  mate- 
rial to  that  of  the  im|>erialit!ts.  and  l>efore  the  clo«e  of  the 
siege  outnuml>en*d  tht-m  four  t<»  one. 

The  northern  line?  of  the  im|>erialisi.«  extendtnl  from  the 
Cerro  de  la  Canipana,  an  ohlong  hill  Siinif  seventy  fe^t  in 
height,  which  formed  tb»*  w#»*!tern  apx  of  their  works,  toward 
the  Convent  of  La  Cruz,  built  on  a  flight  elevation,  around 
which  was  the  eastern  line  of  defence.  Theme  their  fortifica- 
tions ran  parallel  with  the  river,  along  the  southern  face  of  the 
city,  turning  from  it>i  st»ulh-\vesl  angle  toward  the  Cerro  de  la 
Campana.  Only  a  |K>rtion  of  the  walln  and  earthworks  had 
been  finished  l>efore  the  siege  Wgan.  the  remainder  being  com- 
pleted under  a  galling  tire.  The  Convt*nt  of  La  Cruz  was  the 
key-note  to  the  jjosition.  the  points  next  in  importance  being 
the  bridge  of  Miratiores  J^treet.  crossing  the  centre  of  the  town, 
the  Campana  hill,  and  the  Pueblito  gate  at  the  south-east 
comer,  where  were  the  strongest  batteries. 

Observing  that  tlii  republicans  were  extending  their  lines 
eastward,  Maximilian  removed  his  headquarters  to  the  Con- 
vento  de  la  Cruz,  which  was  within  short  r.mge  of  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  soon  In^'aine  the  objeciivf  poii.t  of  attack.  This 
convent,  founded  in  the  dav?  of  i  orte«.  had  formerlv  been 
oocapied  as  a  Franciscan  college.     It  was  a  solid  stone  edi- 
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fice  of  great  strength,  standing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  grounds, 
which  were  enclosed  with  heavy  walls,  and  beside  it  was  a 
smaller  but  equally  substantial  building,  known  as  the  Pan- 
theon, the  burial-place  of  the  friars. 

On  the  14th  of  March  a  general  assault  was  made  on  the 
town  in  three  divisions,  the  first  directed  against  the  bridge  of 
Miraflores,  the  second  against  the  convent,  and  the  third 
against  the  line  west  of  the  alameda,  a  fourth  movement,  di- 
rected against  the  Campana,  being  merely  a  feint.  The  attack 
was  delivered  simultaneously  under  cover  of  the  batteries,  the 
cavalry  advancing  against  the  south  side,  where,  however, 
they  were  driven  back  in  disorder  by  Mejia's  squadrons,  and 
in  a  second  attempt  were  again  routed.  Meanwhile  Castillo 
defended  the  bridge  with  equal  spirit,  the  cazadores  especiaUy 
distinguishing  themselves,  and  earning  the  title  of  Zouaves 
of  Mexico.  Nevertheless  the  summit  of  San  Gregorio  was 
^  captured  by  one  of  Trevifio's  brigades. 

The  main  struggle,  however,  was  in  the  convent-grounds, 
where,  through  some  unaccountable  negligence,  the  Pantheon 
had  been  left  unprotected,  and  was  captured  without  opposi- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  point  was  at  once  recognized  by 
the  imperialists,  and  to  regain  it,  Marquez  ordered  up  his  re- 
serve, recapturing  the  building  after  a  severe  struggle  and 
with  considerable  loss.  And  now  the  attack  was  repulsed  at 
all  points,  though  the  besieged  made  no  attempt  to  follow  up 
their  advantage;  for  already  their  casualties  amounted  to 
600,  while  those  of  the  republicans  exceeded  1,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

Then  followed  days  of  inaction,  during  which  the  project 
was  discussed  of  cutting  through  the  enemy's  lines  and  march- 
ing on  the  capital;  but  this  was  rejected  as  too  hazardous,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  defence  and  await  the  arrival  of 
re-enforcements.  The  task  of  procuring  them  was  intrusted 
to  Marquez,  who,  escaping  by  night  at  the  head  of  1,200  cav- 
alry, made  his  way  to  Mexico,  and  there  demanded  the  con- 
tributioQS  in  men,  money,  and  material,  promised  by  the 
conservative  leaders. 
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The  girrison  was  now  reduced  to  less  than  7,000  men,  while 
the  besieging  forces  bad  been  largely  increased,  whereupon  the 
Juarist  leaders  resolved  on  another  assault,  which  was  made 
on  the  24th  against  the  south  line,  where  the  fortifications 
were  still  incomplete.  The  diviFiun;:  oi  Palacio  and  Martinez, 
which  had  arrived  a  day  or  two  l>cfore.  were  mainly  employed 
in  this  attenipt.  under  the  direction  of  Corona,  as  second- in 
command.  Anjid  the  i»lay  of  batteries  in  every  direction, 
Martinez's  coluiiiit  <  hargt-d  bravely  on  the  line  wcplof  the  ala- 
meda;  but  Miramon  wus  there,  su])iK»rt(*d  by  Mendez,  and 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  the  aswiilantp  were  repulsed. 

Meanwhile  Palacio  was  moving  in  foree  on  the  Casa  Blanca, 
wliich  was  the  real  point  of  attack.  Th<'  first  onset  was  re- 
pelled  by  MejiaV  cavalry;  but  a  second  effort  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  advancing  with  a  determined  rush,  the  republicans 
carried  all  before  them.  It  was  a  critieal  moment;  but  Are- 
llano saw  the  danger,  and  in  ]»ers<>n  trained  his  guns  on  the 
densest  masses  of  the  enemy.  Again  the  attacking  column 
wavered,  giving  tiuie  for  re-en forc^ements  to  arrive  from  the 
alameda,  whereu]K)n  a  eounter-charge  was  made  by  the  im- 
fierialists  with  resistless  in)pulse.  amid  cries  of  **  Viva  el  em- 
perador!"  The  Juarists  were  finally  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
2.000  in  killed  and  woundtnl.  and  st  veral  hundred  prisoners. 

After  these  reverses,  the  republicans  determined  to  ci»mplete 
the  investment  of  the  city  and  turn  the  siege  into  a  bUx^kade, 
though  still  maintaining  a  )K>r|K'tuaI  Uanbanimont.  By  the 
imperialists  relief  was  hourly  ex|HHted.  but  tlie  days  pasHti 
away  in  ever-increasing  su^|H-ns»'.  and  in  vam  did  they  scan 
the  horizon  and  listen  for  liie  sound  of  tlnng  toward  the  south. 
which  should  herald  the  a|  proach  of  Manjiu  z.  As  if  tonjoi^k 
their  hopes,  came  news  of  hi,*-  <i«  feat,  of  tlu  fail  "f  ruebl;^.  and 
of  the  investment  of  thi-  eapital  by  the  npuMn  ans.  though  all 
these  disasters  were  k»|»t  a  M-^nt.  t.\r«j»i  aniong  the  most 
trusted  officers  of  Maximilian. 

It  was  now  resolvt-<i  t<>  force  a  passav*  through  the  republi- 
can lines«and  as  a  preliminary  ajeasurc.  Miramou  planned  an 
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attack  on  the  Cimitario  hill,  which  commanded  the  southern 
lines.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April  he  advanced  on 
this  point  at  the  head  of  2,000  men,  while  another  column  was 
led  by  Castillo  against  the  Garita  de  Mexico,  in  order  to  divide 
the  enemy's  forces.  So  resolute  and  unexpected  was  the  on- 
slaught that  the  Juarists  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  within  an 
hqur  the  entire  army  was  in  full  flight,  while  guns,  ammu- 
nition, and  provision  trains  were  abandoned  to  the  assailants, 
and  thousands  dispersed,  never  to  return. 

The  joy  of  the  imperialists  at  this  unexpected  triumph  was 
boundless,  and  joined  by  the  famished  citizens,  they  began  to 
secure  the  booty,  paying  little  heed  to  the  retreating  foe.  Even 
Miramon  appeared  to  be  thunder-struck  at  his  own  victory, 
strutting  about  the  field  and  pondering  over  its  effect  and  his 
future  movements.  At  this  juncture  it  was  due  to  the  dispo- 
sitions and  presence  of  mind  of  General  Corona  that  a  serious 
disaster  was  averted.  Rallying  his  troops,  he  obtained  from 
Escobedo  the  choicest  battalions  of  his  reserve,  which  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  when  the  imperialist 
leaders,  after  losing  two  precious  hours,  at  length  collected  their 
men,  they  found  the  enemy  occupying  a  commanding  position 
in  their  front.  Then  followed  a  severe  repulse,  the  assailants 
being  put  to  rout,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Maximilian 
and  his  generals,  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  men. 

Death  and  desertion  had  further  reduced  the  ranks  of  the 
garrison  to  5,000  men,  and  these  were  in  pitiable  plight.  The 
cavalry  were  for  the  most  part  unmounted,  their  horses  hanng 
died  of  starvation  or  been  killed  for  food.  Other  meat  there 
was  none,  and  flour  and  maize  were  rapidly  disappearing,  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  commanding  enormous  prices.  It  cannot 
be  said,  however,  that  discontent  was  loudly  expressed;  for  the 
Mexicans  are  a  long-suffering  race,  inured  to  hardship,  and  the 
Queretanos  patiently  bore  their  fate.  The  emperor  aided  not 
a  little  in  maintaining  harmony  by  sharing  freely  every  hard- 
ship and  danger,  by  visiting  the  hospitals,  cheering  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  alleviating  as  far  as  possible  the  sufferings 
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of  the  poor.  But  eooo  it  became  e>iilent  that  the  defence  could 
not  be  much  longer  maiutaincd,  and  again  it  was  determined 
to  break  tbroogh  the  enemy's  liner  and  make  for  the  ranges  of 
the  Sierra  Gorda.  where  were  impregnable  etrongholde,  occu- 


pied br  a  sturdy  race  of  ni<iunininoors.  alt  of  them  followers 
of  Mejia.  On  the  14ih  of  Mny  aU  was  ii!  ^(■a'^!n^-^'^.  and  the 
last  scanty  distrilmtion  bad  U-<-n  madt-  nf  Waiir  and  maiie, 
horte-flesh,  and  red  wine,  other  l-appape  U-ing  reihici^l  to  the 
smallest  compaw.  and  only  the  liphtt-fl  fit-Id -pi<tt'»  and  a  few 
portable  bridges  being  (.-arrit-d  on  Ilu'  hackf  of  uiule*. 
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Among  the  most  favored  of  the  imperialist  oflScers  was 
Miguel  Lopez,  a  tall,  portly  man  of  imposing  presence,  and  a 
colonel  in  the  Empress  dragoons.  Cashiered  for  infamous 
conduct  at  Tehuacan  during  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
he  was  employed  in  1S63  as  a  spy  in  the  Francr>-Mexican 
army.  One  of  Maximilian's  escort  when  first  he  lan<led  at 
Vera  Cruz,  his  suave  courtesy  and  polished  address  rapidly 
won  for  him  preferment,  and  in  1867  he  was  intrusted  with 
secret  missions  by  the  emperor,  who  had  even  become  sponsor 
for  his  child. 

But  the  good  graces  of  Maximilian  had  roused  against 
Lopez  the  jealousy  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  treasonable  acts 
of  which  he  stood  accused  further  increased  their  dislike. 
When,  therefore,  the  emperor  proposed  to  confer  on  him  the 
rank  of  general,  the  leading  officers  protested,  and  exposed 
his  former  career.  The  confidence  of  Maximilian  remained 
unshaken,  however,  for  he  appointed  him  to  the  command  of 
his  own  escort,  and  on  the  eve  of  departure  presented  him 
with  a  medal,  although  no  claim  existed  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion, or  for  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  which  already 
decorated  his  breast* 

Lopez  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  gratitude;  but  gratitude 
.  was  not  his  ruling  passion.  More  revengeful  even  than  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  he  could  not  forgive  a  slur,  and  mercenary  as  the 
archtraitor,  he  found  at  length  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  at 
once  his  hatred  and  his  greed.  Moreover,  the  empire  was 
doomed,  and  as  for  himself  he  was  already  branded  as  a 
criminal. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  the  colonel  stole  forth  from 
the  city,  and  repairing  to  the  headquarters  of  Escobedo,  dis- 
closed to  him  the  design  of  the  imperialists,  and  for  a  certain 
sum  of  gold  agreed  to  betray  them  to  the  enemy.  The  treach- 
ery could  be  consummated  with  little  difficulty,  for  IiO{)ez  was 
now  in  charge  of  the  reserve,  stationed  at  tlie  ('onvento  de  la 
Cruz.  Already  he  had  removed  a  portion  of  his  troops,  re- 
placing  them  with  men  under  the  command  of  a  fellow -con- 
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•pirator,  and  on  returning  from  the  republican  camp,  be  made 
further  changes,  ordering  the  borscf  to  t>e  uniiaddled  and  the 
cannon  removed.  T)ien  he  adniitte<l  to  the  convent-grounds 
a  detachment  of  Juaript  troops  under  General  Velez,  and 
under  cover  of  darkne<>8  led  tlieu)  from  poft  to  jiost,  exjilain- 
ing  to  the  officere  on  guard  that  th#  y  wen  a  jortitm  of  the  re- 
lieving force. 

When  the  city  liad  tliun  been  dilivt-red  over  to  the  repul  li- 
canp,  Lopez  sent  warning  to  the  emperor  uxA  certain  of  hit 
generals,  for  whom,  it  would  apjKar,  he  had  provided  meant 
of  escape.  Maximilian  at  oiue  Fummoneil  lii?  Unly-guard, 
and  ordered  those  around  hin*  to  hasten  t^  the  Cerr(»  de  la 
Campana,  there  to  decide  on  furtlier  a<^tion.  Then,  in  com- 
pany with  Castillo  and  others,  lie  crossed  the  eonvent-grounds. 
and  in  the  plaza  U^yond  was  confronted  by  a  J^arty  of  Juarists, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  l>op  z.  Escape  was  im]K>ssible; 
but  a  whisper  from  the  traitor  to  the  ofticer  in  command 
caufe<l  the  latter  t(»  op*n  his  rank«,  saying  to  his  men,  **  Le' 
them  jiass:  they  are  civilians." 

On  their  way  tt»  the  Ccrro,  Lo|»«-2  (»vert*>ok  then),  on  this 
occasion  alone  and  still  unsusjH*'  led.  He  eiitreat^d  Maxi* 
milian  to  hide  himself  ii.  a  certain  hous«-.  where  his  safetv 
would  be  assured.  *  I  dt»  not  hid* ,"  exclaimed  the  enijvror, 
who  even  refused  ti>  mount  tl^e  horse  which  \a^\wi  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  him,  n marking  that  u<  his  comjKinions  must  walk 
h^  would  acconjpany  them  on  Ax^t. 

At  daybreak  the  city  was  c(»nipietely  \\\  posi^es^tion  of  the 
Juarists.  A  feeble  resistance  was  made;  bi:t  s<K»n  the  republi- 
can ranks  surrounded  the  C'»  rro.  \\\km\  whicl*  fire  was  ojH-ned 
from  their  batteries.     '*  Oli.  f*»r  a  frieiniiv  bullet!'*  exclaimed 

» 

Maximilian,  as  he  beheld  the  darkening  pro«j»<^(  t.  Then  tun»- 
ing  to  Mejfa,  he  proix>se<l  to  cut  their  way  throuph  the  enemy's 
ranks.  '*It  is  useless,  j:ire."  excl.kin.^ti  :lie  latt«r.  as  lu- sur- 
veved  the  dense  arrav  of  the  r»  publican-;  *  vi  t  if  vour 
Majesty  commands,  it  can  b<  m-ii  "  A  n)««nirijt  later  the 
white  flag  was  hoisted;  and  as  the  en.i*eror  guvtr  up  his  sword. 
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he  declared  that  his  abdication  had  already  been  sent  to 
Mexico,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  leave  the  country.  To 
this  Escobedo  replied  that  the  republican  government  could 
alone  decide  as  to  his  disposal. 

Little  heed  was  paid  to  the  exalted  rank  and  pretensions  of 
the  captive,  who  was  lodged  in  a  scantily  furnished  chamber 
in  the  Capuchin  convent,  his  generals,  Miramon  and  Mejfa, 
occupying  adjoining  cells.  A  few  days  afterward  an  order 
arrived  from  the  minister  of  war  to  arraign  the  "  so-called 
emperor,"  and  his  two  leading  abettors,  the  "  so-called  gen- 
erals," Miramon  and  Mejia,  before  a  court-martial,  under  a 
decree  of  January  25,  1862,  whereby  traitors  and  invaders  of 
the  soil  were  declared  amenable  to  death. 

The  trial  opened  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  the  Iturbide  theatre, 
the  stage  being  reserved  for  the  officials,  the  prisoners,  and 
their  counsel,  while  the  auditorium  was  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. The  members  of  the  court-martial  consisted  of  a  lieut- 
tenant-colonel  and  six  captains,  some  of  them  unfitted  to 
decide  on  the  weighty  questions  involved.  Mejia  and  Mira- 
mon were  first  summoned  before  the  court,  and  the  dignity  of 
their  bearing  deeply  impressed  the  audience.  Their  case  was 
disposed  of  in  a  few  hours,  and  then  came  that  of  Maximilian, 
who  pleaded  sickness,  in  order  to  spare  hinlself  the  humilia- 
tion of  appearing  in  public. 

The  charges,  thirteen  in  number,  may  be  reduced  in  sub- 
stance to  the  following  points:  That  he  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  French  intervention,  aiming  at  the  overthrow 
of  constitutional  government,  and  playing  the  part  of  a  usurper; 
that  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  swelled  by  foreign  enlist- 
ments, he  had  disposed  of  the  lives  and  liberty  of  the  people, 
permitting  outrages  of  every  description;  that  he  had  retained 
his  assumed  title  of  emperor  after  the  departure  of  the  French 
armies,  signing  an  abdication  which  was  to  take  effect  only  in 
case  of  his  capture;  and  that  he  had  protested  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  refusing  at  his  preliminary  examina- 
tion  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  of  a  political  ohaiacl^t. 
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To  influence  a  court-martial  summoned  under  the  decree  oT 
1862,  and  consisting  of  men  whose  reputation  could  not  auffer 
by  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  superior  officers. 
was  of  course  a  hofieless  task.  The  arguments  of  counsel  were 
therefore  directed  mainly  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
It  was  urged  that  the  conflict  between  the  empire  and  the  re- 
public was  a  civil  war,  and  not  a  mere  party  uprising,  for  the 
former  had  long  controlled  the  greater  portion  of  the  country, 
and  had  been  recognized  by  several  foreign  pr»wers.  This 
iKring  the  case,  the  prisoner  could  not  l»e  treated  as  a  rebel; 
nor  was  he  a  usurjier.  for  he  had  come  by  invitation  of  a  rep- 
resentative council,  confirmed  by  )iopular  vote.  The  measures 
of  his  administration,  his  liberal  policy,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  persecution  for  political  creed  or  attitude  proved  that  he  had 
not  come  as  an  oppressor,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  armies,  he  had  remained  only  to  prevent  a  new  goT- 
emment  from  being  forced  upon  the  people. 

These  arguments  had  little  weiglit  with  the  meml>ers  of  the 
court,  who  ignored  the  claims  of  Maximilian  to  l*e  treated  as 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial  passed  sentence  of  death  on  all  the  captives.  On 
the  16th  the  sentence  wa?  confirnied  bv  EhcoIhmIo,  and  the 
execution  ordered  for  three  i»'rK>ck  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  Meantime  petitions  for  mercy  came  pouring  in  from  all 
directions,  the  ambassadors  of  several  foreign  powers  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  but  without  avail.  Tlie  ostensible 
reasons  for  refusal  were  that  Maximilian  would  renew  his  pre- 
tensions, and  that  to  extend  pardon  m  such  a  cas<*  would 
aflbrd  a  dangerous  precedent.  Among  tlie  real  reasons  were 
the  jealousy  of  foreign  interference  an'l  dictation,  and  the  de- 
sire to  show  that  Mexico  (  ould  act  imlrjHMulently.  I:  was  also 
flattering  to  national  vanity  thu«  t4>  aim  a  blow  at  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  by  {»utting  to  death  a  prince  so  widely  con- 
nected among  European  ruierp.  The  most  effectual  interces- 
sion would  doubtless  have  com*-  from  the  Tnited  States:  but 
SJioepi  for  instrucliug  iu  minister  to  recommend  a  humane 
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policy,  the  government  of  that  country  remained  passive. 
though  such  men  as  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Hugo  pleaded 
earnestly  in  his  favor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  Maximilian  and  his  companions 
prepared  for  death,  and  after  partaking  of  the  communion, 
stood  awaiting  the  escort,  the  former  in  converse  with  his 
attendants  and  the  latter  with  their  confessors.  The  moment 
arrived,  but  no  guard  appeared;  and  an  hour  later  an  officer 
came  to  announce  that  a  reprieve  had  been  granted  by  the 
government  until  the  19th,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  settle 
their  affairs.  **  It  is  a  pity,''  exclaimed  the  prince;  "  for  I 
was  prepared  to  have  done  with  this  world."  During  this 
interval  came  a  report  that  the  Princess  Carlotta  was  dead. 
At  first  Maximilian  was  deeply  affected;  but  soon  his  grief 
gave  way  to  resignation,  and  he  exclaimed:  *'It  is  one  bond 
the  less  holding  me  to  life.'' 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  condemned 
were  driven  in  carriages,  each  with  his  confessor  by  his  side, 
to  the  Cerro  de  la  Campana.  The  site  was  guarded  by  a  large 
body  of  troops,  who  had  orders  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  vast 
throng  of  people,  most  of  the  latter  being  loud  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy.  Stepping  lightly  from  his  carriage, 
the  prince  walked  with  unfaltering  step  to  the  spot  assigned 
for  his  execution,  in  front  of  a  shattered  wa.l,  which  like 
the  adjacent  fields  and  slopes  bore  evidence  of  cruel  con- 
flict. **Ah,  what  a  splendid  day!"  he  obser\-ed;  "I  always 
wished  to  die  on  such  a  day."  Then  turning  to  Miramon,  who 
stood  on  the  right,  he  remarked  as  he  placed  him  in  the  centre: 
'*A  brave  soldier  is  always  respected  by  his  sovereign;  permit 
me  to  yield  to  you  the  place  of  honor."  Bidding  adieu  to 
Mejia,  he  said:  ''General,  what  has  not  been  rewarded  on 
earth  will  be  in  heaven."  After  distributing  some  gold  pieces 
among  the  soldiers  detailed  for  the  firing  platoons,  he  bade 
them  fire  straight  at  his  heart,  exclaiming  in  a  firm  voice: 
"May  my  blood  be  the  last  shed  in  sacrifice  for  this  country; 
and  if  more  is  required,  may  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
and  never  on  account  of  treason.'' 
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With  eqo*)  composure,  Miramon  uttered  a  few  words  pro- 
tfating  against  the  imputation  of  treason,  and  Mejia,  at  first 
aoneired  by  sickne^f,  but  now  recoTering  himwlf.  exclaimed: 


"Viva  Mexico,  viva  el  EiiijxTiiiior!"  Tin-  npiial  wan  then 
IJTea,  and  the  {irinco  ntid  hie  g>  :it-r;iii<  fill  F':ii>tilt;tne«u*Iy, 
Miramon  dying  instuiuly.  whili-  a  (■■<  .'in!  fIh.:  wa*  nt^cd  for 
Uqla  and  for  Maxiruihan.  win-  r. !•■  :v-ii  ji  Luliit  through  the 
bout,  aa  he  faintly  whimpered  tlit-  nonl  "  honibrt'." 
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In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Maximilian,  his  body  was 
embalmed  and  conveyed  to  the  chapel  of  San  Andres  in 
Mexico,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  formal  requisition 
from  Austria.  In  November  it  was  placed  on  board  the  same 
vessel  which  three  years  before  had  carried  the  unfortunate 
prince  to  his  adopted  country  and  to  his  doom.  He  had  re- 
quested that  his  remains  be  laid  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Carlotta;  but  the  princess,  deprived  of  reason  by  accumu- 
lated misfortunes,  still  lived  her  living  death. 

That  the  empire  had  a  legal  existence  by  virtue  of  a  large 
vote  among  those  who  expected  from  it  a  more  orderly  and 
prosperous  administration  of  affairs,  is  generally  admitted. 
Unfortunately,  the  new  government  was  established  on  an  in- 
secure foundation;  Maximilian  failed  to  understand  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  his  sphere  among  the  people,  and  was  shackled 
by  the  weight  of  foreign  armies  and  foreign  interests.  Though 
in  favor  of  progress  and  reform,  he  lacked  the  means  and  the 
qualities  to  enforce  them,  and  wasted  his  energies  in  futile 
and  misdirected  efforts.  To  control  the  various  and  ever- 
struggling  factions  required  a  strong  arm  and  a  resolute  will, 
combined  with  subtilety  and  discrimination,  none  of  which 
qualifications  the  prince  possessed.  Nevertheless  he  atoned 
to  some  extent  for  his  errors  and  his  weakness  by  standing 
firm  to  his  party  in  the  hour  of  trial;  and  it  was  in  no  vain 
spirit  of  boastfulness  that  he  declared  in  a  dying  message  to 
the  dearest  of  his  earthly  friends:  "I  havjB  done  my  duty  as 
a  soldier." 


PART   VI.— THE    GROWTH    AXD    COXDI- 
TIOX  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

CHAPTER   LI. 

ADMIKISniATIONS  OF  PRE.SIDENTS  JUAItEZ,  LERDO,  DIAZ, 

OOXZ.U-EZ,  AND  DIAZ  AGAIX. 

After  the  surrender  of  Queretaro,  the  siege  of  the  capital 
was  pressed  with  firmer  persistence,  a  strict  blockade  being 
luaintaiDed,  and  soon  tlie  inhabitants  began  to  suffer  from 
scarcity  of  food.  In  vain  did  Marquez  with  6,(XK)  men  attempt 
to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines.  Met  by  Diaz  in  person  at 
the  head  of  two  brigades,  he  was  driven  back  under  a  heax'T 
fire,  and  soon  afterward  the  arrival  of  new  army  corps  made 
further  sallies  hopeless. 

Like  Puebla,  Mexico  could  easilv  l»e  carried  bv  assault;  but 
knowing  that  the  city  must  soon  be  rt*duced  by  famine,  Dias 
forbore  to  ppill  blood  unnecessarily,  directing  the  fire  of  his 
artillery  only  against  fortified  pofilions.  With  the  prospect 
of  surrender  near  at  hand  and  now  inovitabU-,  offers  of  sub* 
mission  were  freely  tendertd  by  imj)crialipt  lead«*rf ,  on  condi- 
tion of  receinng  a  pardon  not  liable  to  l»e  revoked  by  the 
government;  but  the  comuiandcr-in-chii  f  declined  thus  to  en- 
croach on  the  prerogatives  of  Juarez. 

At  length,  on  the  2(»ih  c»f  June,  the  garrison  surrendered  at 
discretion,  all  other  terms  Uing  refus^ed.  Thereupon  strict 
orders  were  issued  that  none  should  enter  or  ilepart  without 
permission,  special  corps  Uing  detailtd  for  i»olice  ser\nce,  and 
judges  and  municipal  authorities  ap{)ointed.  Meanwhile  prx>> 
riaiona  were  distributed  among  the  stan*ing  citizens,  and 
means  of  transport  placed  at  their  dispoaal.     Quarters  were 
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assigned  to  the  prisoners  according  to  their  rank,  with  due 
regard  to  their  comfort  and  freedom  from  espionage,  and  all 
civil  and  military  officers  above  a  certain  rank  were  ordered 
to  tender  their  submission  under  penalty  of  death. 

During  the  wars  of  the  intervention  and  of  the  empire,  com- 
mencing in  April  1S63,  and  ending  in  June  1S67,  there 
occurred  1.0'20  engagements  and  skirmishes,  in  which  73,547 
Mexican  republicans  and  12,209  Mexican  imperialists  were 


placed  hors  de  conihat.  If  to  tln'^e  figures  lie  added  the  casu- 
alties wliich  occurred  among  tlie  An stro- Belgian  contingent, 
mustering  about  7.')00  strong,  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
40,000  lives  wore  sacriticed  to  ilie  ambition  of  Napoleon  III., 
during  his  vain  elTort  to  f(ji=t  on  tlie  nation  imperial  rule,  and 
ending  with  his  stiameful  de.sertion  of  the  prince  whom  he  had 
himself  appointed  to  the  throne. 

On  the  l-"ith  of  July  Juarci  made  hU  entry  into  Me."tico,  and 
on  the  same  day  issued  a  manifesto,  stating  tliat  during  his 
four  years'  absence  from  the  capital  lie  liad  contracte<i  no 
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(il'ligation*  prcjutlicial  to  tlie  mdepctidoiK-c  and  sovereignty  of 
the  repulflic.  the  inlogriiy  of  lier  t-mpirc.  and  the  respect  due 
to  her  laws  and  cnniititution. 

On  entering  llic  capii^il,  Jii.iwi  n-ccivtd  an  addreas  from  the 
iitunicipal  c'OJiniiih!>ion.  thanking  liini  for  hi^  forln.'aran'^,  and 
for  hie  acrupiiloui'  considcralion  of  the  rig)it>  and  property  of 
others.     Tlte  uiodcratioii  which  hv  had  displayed  during  the 


war  was  also  avkimwl-dpi.l.  ii  wiir  mronipaniid  cntil  rwvntly 
with  rcvolliiig  cutruge-.  w  ill,  fvr-cl  i- '  u->  I'f  liicn.  with  grrttly 
i-stoniun  of  f^t)I)^.  wiiii  tl.t-  nai  k  I'f  dff-  ii.t-iiss  ii;i<-j.  and  with 
ihf  n-U-ntlcM  liutciitTv  cf  iiriwn-r.-! 

To  Dial,  howi'Vi-r.  liluTipd  i),i-  i.;iliT:iry  ln-itor*  attending 
the  re-estohli  shim- 111  of  M<xuan  i!ni<it  uil  u-  < .  ^^■lt^l  a  single 
an»y  corps  Ite  had  riuMiin-l  i-'-si-iM.'ucf  t'l-  K-'Uth  l-y  a  s«-n« 
of  hard-fought  tanipini-n-.  n::-!  tli.  ii  swtpl  lii- c- ntral  proT- 
inn-t.  unioiig  his  acliii'v.  hji-tii*  i-  :;.i;  t!.-  t..k!::i:  -f  Tu-Ma.  the 
•route  of  Manjut-i.  and  tlic  cai-!iir.'  i.;'  Mixud  S.-n  af^t-rwtrd 
frll  Vera  Crui,  the  l;i?t  srronj::.'  i!  .'f  iii'.)H'ri:i:isn.,  and  then 
tlie  channels  of  trade  w.rc  n(i|>'iuHl .  and  the  rouotrr  once 
more  refumcd  its  normal  condition. 
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Among  the  first  measures  of  the  Juarez  administration  was 
a  reduction  in  the  four  army  corps  named  Centro,  Oriente, 
Norte,  and  Occidente,  into  divisions,  each  of  4,000  men;  while 
a  fifth  division  under  Alvarez  was  ordered  to  garrison  Aca- 
pulco.  This  measure,  which  reduced  to  poverty  two  thirds  of 
those  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  republic  against  impe- 
rialism, aroused  the  indignation  of  the  soldiery;  but  the  presi- 
dent preferred  the  welfare  of  his  country  to  that  of  his  army, 
and  firmly  insisted  on  the  reduction. 

The  discretionary  powers  invested  in  Juarez  were  ap- 
plied by  him  to  several  purposes  in  promoting  his  country's 
welfare,  as  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  the  founding 
of  schools  of  jurisprudence,  engineering,  mechanic  arts,  and 
agriculture.  The  government  had  the  opportunity  of  carrj'- 
ing  out  its  intended  reforms;  but  the  reorganization  of  the 
several  administrative  departments  was  a  wearisome  task,  and 
much  pruning  was  needed  to  retain  in  oflBce  only  competent 
and  reliable  men. 

In  December  1867  Juarez  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency, 
and  during  his  second  term  political  disturbances  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  lasting  almost  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  several  of  the  states,  and  in  Yuca- 
tan there  was  a  serious  outbreak,  the  insurgents,  even  after 
being  several  times  defeated,  continuing  to  harass  the  various 
settlements.  There  was  also  sedition  in  Guerrero,  Puebla, 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Queretaro,  Jalisco,  Sinaloa,  and  elsewhere, 
the  most  formidable  of  these  movements  being  headed  by 
Miguel  Negrete,  though  none  were  successful. 

Early  in  1868  the  feeling  of  insecurity  assumed  alarming 
proportions,  robbery,  kidnapping,  and  murder  being  of  frequent 
appearance.  The  year  1869  opened  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  Liberal  institutions  were  becoming  more  firmly 
rooted;  the  administration  was  reorganized;  material  improve- 
ments were  pushed  forward;  and  it  was  hoped  that  no  further 
serious  outbreaks  would  occur;  but  the  hope  was  in  vain, 
lievolutions  broke  out  at  Puebla  and  San  Luis  Potosi;  and 
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though  both  were  suppressed,  and  the  passing  of  an  amnesty 
law  in  October  1870  tended  for  a  time  to  restore  order,  the 
approach  of  the  presidential  election  again  threw  the  ooontry 
into  a  turmoil. 

The  choice  lay  between  Juarez,  Diaz,  and  Lerdo  de  Tejada, 
as  the  principal  contestants,  and  the  votes  were  respectively 
and  in  the  order  mentioned  5,837,  3,555,  and  5,S74.  It  was 
provided,  however,  in  the  constitution  that  an  absolute  major- 
ity of  the  total  vote  must  be  given  in  favor  of  the  successful 
candidate,  and  the  Lerdists  siding  with  the  Juarists  gave  to 
the  latter  the  election. 

The  followers  of  Diaz  protested  against  the  legality  of  the 
choice,  and  threatened  armed  opposition;  but  their  leader  pro- 
tested against  bloodslied.  or  even  a  display  of  force  directed 
against  a  former  comrade  and  a  patriot.  Several  of  the  states, 
however,  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  as  the  choaen 
leader  of  the  party,  Diaz  could  no  longer  resist  the  movement. 
The  banners  of  his  supporters  were  unfurled  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  once  more  tliere  was  cinl  war.  in  which  many 
battles  were  fought,  with  vnr^'ing  success,  among  the  victims 
being  General  Felix  Diaz,  brother  of  Porfirii».  and  a  soldier 
who  had  already  won  repute  during  the  cautpaign?  against 
the  French. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  occurred  the  death  of  Juarei, 
who  in  October  1^7u  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  brain  fever, 
from  which  he  rallied,  though  already  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  his  end  was  near,  and  in  conversing  with  his  friends  ex- 
prensed  regret  that  liis  span  of  life  would  not  U*  sc>  far  prolonged 
as  to  afford  him  an  op)»ctrtunity  of  reconMrueting  the  affairs 
of  his  countr}'.  On  the  ISth  of  July,  r*^7i\  the  {»n*sident  re- 
tired to  his  home  at  an  earlier  hc»ur  than  was  his  custom,  in- 
tending to  pass  a  portion  of  the  following  day  in  walking 
through  the  forest  of  Chapultepee,  which  exerei^*'.  tv>gether  with 
an  early  Itath,  u^cually  relieved  hi«  ailments.  At  night  he  was 
attacked  with  heart  disease,  and  though  rvery  reme<ly  known 
to  acience  was  applied,  at  eleven  (>'cu>ok  he  breathed  his  last, 
SQrroanded  by  his  family  and  friends. 
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As  minute-guns  proclaimed  that  the  spirit  of  the  great 
chieftain  had  departed,  there  was  a  feeling  of  profound  sorrow 
throughout  the  capital,  and  there  remained  only  the  recoUec* 
tion  of  his  firmness  as  the  standard-bearer  of  liberty,  his  un- 
faltering faith  in  his  mission,  and  his  many  noble  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  If  he  had  encroached  somewhat  on  national 
rights,  and  occasionally  committed  infringements  of  constitu- 
tional law,  such  acts  were  attributed  rather  to  his  advisers 
than  to  himself  Meanwhile  he  had  borne  abuse  with  admir- 
able resignation,  and  had  neither  displayed  malice  against 
his  foes,  nor  boasted  of  his  triumphs,  nor  shown  harshness 
toward  vanquished  enemies.  Temporizing  and  petty  wran- 
gling he  disdained;  traditional  dictates  he  ignored;  and  in- 
tent on  carrying  out  his  duty  and  his  policy,  he  set  himself 
firmly  against  those  who  attempted  to  thwart  his  course.  By 
his  tenacity  of  purpose  he  sustained  the  republic  during  the 
darkest  period  of  the  struggle  with  the  French.  During  this 
contest  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  former  represented  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  the  latter  was  its  champion  and  aveng- 
ing arm.  A  country  grateful  to  both  has  erected  in  honor  of 
the  former  a  monument  more  stable  than  all  the  sculptured 
cenotaphs  of  European  monarchs;  and  while  eternal  night  en- 
shrouds his  form,  the  deeds  and  character  of  Juarez  will  ever 
be  engraven  on  the  page  of  history. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Juarez,  Sebastian  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  as  president  of  the  supreme  court,  became  the  chief 
executive  ad  interim  of  the  republic,  and  pursuant  to  the  con- 
stitution caused  elections  for  the  presidency  to  take  place. 
On  the  16th  of  December,  1872,  congress,  declaring  the  result 
of  the  elections,  proclaimed  that  Lerdo  had  been  chosen  presi- 
dent for  the  unexpired  portion  of  Juarez's  term  by  9,520  votes, 
against  604  for  Diaz,  and  136  for  other  candidates. 

Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  entered  into  office  with  all  the 
eclat  attached  to  his  career  as  an  able  minister.  In  youth  he 
had  studied  for  the  church;  but  afterward  adopting  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  he  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  clergy. 
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Thii  change  wnf  dui.-  to  principle  rntticr  thnn  to  policy; 
he  wu  «  man  who  )i<-kl  ronlro]  of  himself.  an<l  wae  in  some 
respecU  well  fitted  for  tliu  coiiiiiianil  of  others.  But  Lerdu's 
ooune  found  liltle  favor  with  llie  pi-ople:  fur  n hen  nialcin^ 
before  congrens  the  cuMoiuarv  proli-staiiimB  uf  loyiiliy  and 
patriott»ni.  he  tnatU-  no  jiiluskm  to  tin-  lumitcr-criif  of  the 
liberal  party,  aiuung  whini  ui-n.'  frii ihrni  uf  hufTragc  and  the 
reftriction  of  the  prefideiifv  to  it  finpU  f-rni.  For  this,  among 
atlier  ren»onp,  hJF  a<IiiiiiiiMT:.ti(>i!  prt-vid  ,i  dipapjKiinlnient. 


The  nation  hail  exjniti-il  tl;ai  a  i!«n-  .  iihinrt  wmi'td  U- 
fonned,  compoffd  of  I-'r.l:s:»  atii  mi'i-Tt.  r'  if  ItiPi,  and  a 
change  of  niini'try,  i  fl'-in  .i  1  y  ;)»■  jt-  ■'".ir"  <  f  jmt'iir  npir.ioi.. 
would  have  Ut-n  alni"-:  i-.r:;v,ilii,t  l  .  i.  i»;i' -f;;',  r.  vohjtM!. 
According  to  tin-  jirii'.  \\t.>-<^  j.r<>-  iaiim  i  :;.  a  rtr  •  i  *,  jrMnun'  i.,- 

miento.  it  wa<:  ill<j:..l  f.^r  !.■  r  "n.  •..  af-:::.n-  •: :!.■•■  of  pn*:- 

dent. »ince,  ae  war  i>il<'^.'.l, .lM,r> .-  i,:,ii  '.livirjix!  lii-  pn-idoniy. 

Toward  the  l>iai  j^ny  l>Tii..  .i:-j.l.iy.-i  a  i;...rli.j  Ikm^iIitv, 
and  in  hisopeninf:  pjM-n  h  ).•  .li-.i].].-:-,!.  i.  I  y  vacu*'  pri'ii.iv*. 
tbt  ezpertntionf  »f  «■•  ;.,i- r-  ■■:*  L.Tun--  n':.-  \..A  iioj"-!  fur 
vigorous  iueasur<-i>.  n-.A   fvr  :i.-.-  t'i-Tw.  •:  inanif<.M   a)<uw» 
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Thus  he  roused  the  enmity  of  the  people  whom  he  had  sworn 
to  serve. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  1872,  Manuel  Ix>zada,  who  held  al- 
most despotic  sway  in  the  district  of  Tepic,  issued  a  procla- 
mation stating  that  the  towns  of  Nayarit  would  no  longer 
support  the  government.  In  October  the  authorities  of  Tepic 
were  forcibly  removed,  and  others  of  insurgent  tendencies 
appointed  in  their  place.  In  November  Lozada  sent  commis- 
sioners to  Lerdo  with  instructions  to  lay  before  the  president 
propositions  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  relating  to  that  dis- 
trict, and  in  January  of  the  following  year  the  Xayarit  tribes 
issued  a  pronunciamiento,  styling  themselves  the  ''ejercito 
Mexicana  popular  restaurador,"  appointing  Lozada  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Lozada  bad  at  his  command  some  12.000  to  15,000  men, 
well  provisioned  and  equipped,  and  with  about  half  his  force 
marched  on  Guadalajara,  directing  the  remainder  of  his  divis- 
ions against  Sinaloa  and  Zacatecas.  Town  after  town  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  about  the  close  of  Januarv  we  find  him  at  the 
rancho  of  Mojonora,  some  four  leagues  from  Guadalajara, 
where  on  the  28th  he  was  defeated  by  General  Corona,  with 
the  loss  of  1,000  men  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the 
preceding  day  the  Sinaloa  division  had  been  defeated,  while 
the  force  despatched  to  Zacatecas  also  met  with  reverse.  On 
the  2d  of  March,  Corona  again  routed  the  insurgents  at 
Guadalajara,  driving  them  to  the  neighboring  sierra,  where 
for  a  few  months  they  still  maintained  a  fitful  resistance. 

Peace  was  now  established  in  ilexico,  and  for  two  years  or 
more  little  opposition  was  offered  to  Lerdo^s  admini.^stration. 
The  periodic  tumults  which  had  thus  far  marked  with  but 
few  and  brief  intervals  the  course  of  the  Mexican  republic 
were  for  the  most  part  local,  and  not  as  a  rule  directed  against 
the  government.  At  the  time  of  Lerdo's  election  it  would  not 
have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  him  to  break  down,  by  lil»erai 
and  well-concerted   measures,  the   barriers  which  separated 
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lival  factions,  and  had  he  done  so  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
haw  gathered  around  him  a  circK*  of  adhercntfi  againft  whom 
oppomtion  would  have  l^een  alnioft  in  vain.  But  Lerdo  waa 
•trangt'ly  wanting  in  certain  qualities,  hie  overweening  velf- 
oonfidence  dulling  hi?  ]x>were  of  pemption;  and  while  making 
enemiee  of  the  Diaz  faction,  and  ginng  port*  cauM*  of  offence 
to  his  own  pnrty,  he  paid  no  hei*d  to  the  gathering  storiu 
which  he  had  himself  called  into  In-ing,  by  causing  his  re- 
elwrtion  to  the  executive  chair  in  1^75. 

On  the  loth  of  Januarv.  lS7r»,  Geneml  Fidencio  Hernandez 
issued  a  pronuncianii<'iitu  denounc ing  I>r«lu  and  hio  govern- 
ment, and  proclainjing  E)iaz  general-in-<.*hit  f  of  the  revolution- 
MTJ  forces.  Already  the  nation  wa?  thoroughly  rou«ed,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  the  disaffection  F]>read  throughout  the 
states. 

On  the  22d  of  March.  Diaz  publighed  in  a  r«'nse<I  form  a 
plan  issued  by  Hernandez  at  Tuxtepec,  wherein  it  was  affirmed 
that  Mexico  was  ruled  under  a  «vMem  pubversive  of  lier  insti- 

m 

tutions  and  lair?;  thut  freedom  of  suffrage  bad  U^*n  virtually 
abolished,  and  that  the  electionF  were  controlled  by  the  prefi- 
dent,  to  whom  the  c(»urtF  of  justice  were  njade  Ful»ser%-ient. 
It  was  also  declared  that  Lenlu  and  hif>  ministers  were  no 
longer  recognized,  and  that  a  provisinnal  ej^ecutive  would  l« 
appointed  by  governorp  of  states  to  whom  the  plan  wa«  ac* 
eeptabbs  PubFtitutes  iK-ing  a]>)ointed  in  place  of  those  who 
rsftised  to  recognize  it. 

At  the  head  of  Fome  4<M  followerr.  Diaz  marche«I  against 
Matamoros,  in  the  neighlorhoo*!  of  whu-h  city  the  plan  was 
lint  proclaimed,  and  througii  the  defection  of  the  garhion 
gained  possession  of  the  place  witliout  a  struggle.  But  al- 
ready the  governm»!»t  f>rres.  n.ust'ring  »».i^^»  strung  and  in 
sererat  columns,  were  np)iroai  iiing  the  frontier,  nnd  Piaz  was 
oonpelled  to  retreat.  It  w\i^  at  dr^x  his  intention  :.«  j>^netrate 
into  the  interior;  but  he  afterward  d-cide!  to  return  to  Oajaca. 
and  passing  throtigh  Texas  ari  1  L.;:i*>:ana.  t^iok  {massage  at 
Kefw  Orleans  for  Vera  Cruz,  disguibed  as  a  Cul>an  doctor. 
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The  voyage  wks  an  adventurous  one.  On  reaching  Tarn- 
ptco,  a  detachment  of  troops  came  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
among  them  Diaz  recognized  some  of  the  prisoners  whom  he 
had  captured  and  released  at  Vera  Cruz.  Under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  these  men  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  detection, 
and  soon  perceived  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  hia 
arrest.  At  this  juncture  the  ship  lay  far  from  shore,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  but  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  if  he 


could  escape  the  sharks  and  make  his  way  to  shore,  there  was 
fair  prospect  of  arriving  in  safe  quarters.  At  dusk  he  slipped 
noiselessly  into  the  water  and  struck  out  for  land.  He  had 
been  watched,  however,  and  soon  there  fell  on  his  ears  the  cry 
of  "  Man  overboard!"  followed  quickly  by  the  stroke  of  oars. 
Dragged  into  the  boat  half  unconscious,  Diaz  was  brought 
back  to  the  vessel  nnd  placed  under  arrest;  whereupon  he 
claimed  protection  of  the  United  States  flag,  the  craft  being 
nn  American  steamer,  named  the  Cify  0/  Harnna.  The  com- 
mander assured  him  that  he  was  safe,  at  least  until  Vera  Cruj 
was  reached;  but  as  the  government  troops  were  numerous 
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tn<]  couJJ  ivadily  pnin  jKii'soFFion  of  l}i<'  vtoi't-1,  that  officer 
miggest«(]  tliat  lie  wik  jinHt^tion  on  l>oanl  u  tiian-nf-war  an- 
chorifd  near  l>y.  Tliir  alli-riiatin-  tin-  pr-iicrul  n-fuKt^.  ai^  it 
would  inti-rfcrc  wii)i  h\f  iilanF:  )>ut  soon  ):•-  fouml  a  Fvntinei 
pUcf<]  at  hip  c:i)>iii  iKkif  iitxIit  fouh-  frivolnui'  jin-u-xt. 

On  the  foDon'iri)!  iliiy  ilurt-  was  a  ln-avy  pal'.-,  ami  whiV  thv 
Mntn-  wat  in  tin-  throi!:  of  Frii-i^ii-kntsr.  ]>uiz  pris-til  unno- 
ticed int..  lUv  ciil.iii  <.f  !:.'■  pur;',  r.  «!■•-  1....I  i.ri>r..i.-.l  ti>  lie- 
friend  hitii.  iir^.'|Hisin):.  wlim  tin-  sltain'  r  ti<-;ir'ni  lai.rl,  tn  •in-in. 
whort-  with  till-  aid  of  !i  lifi-hui-'y.     lU-  ^x.^>■  jurj-iiaiiid,  how- 


i-Tcr.  hy  till-  pur-  r  !■ 
htioy  ovcrUiaril.  i:.  »: 
capnl. 

Not  uiitil  d.iyi.ri-.t 
Diaz  wai-  ilcs.  rici,  a: 
in  all  part?  of  il.'  v.- 
oftrtl  in   itr  il''^'     {'-' 

u  to  hi«  di-i.ii.i-  ..-.1 
hid  Utu  dr..nr^..i 
hi>  nam'iT  'icirt---. 
for  the  purM-r'*  caliii 


..j.!-..r  :;...:  :.■    ha 
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officers,  where  they  drank,  smoked,  and  gambled  till  long  after 
midnight 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  command- 
ant resolved  to  guard  against  contingencies  by  placing  armed 
boats  around  the  steam.er;  but  after  the  troops  had  landed,  the 
general  donned  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  and  joined  the  labor  gang 
on  board  one  of  the  freight  barges,  thus  making  his  way  to 
land.  Near  by  two  horses  were  in  readiness  in  charge  of  a 
servant,  and  mounting  one  of  them  Diaz  made  his  way  to 
Boca  del  Rio,  some  four  leagues  distant.  While  dismounting 
for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  continue  bis  jour- 
ney, a  detachment  of  cavalry  came  up,  and  as  he  passed  out 
of  the  hostlery  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  Colonel  Escobar, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known.  Instantly  he  gave  the  sailor's 
salute,  thus  covering  his  face  as  the  colonel's  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him,  and  observing  only  a  man  in  sailor's  garb,  the  latter 
passed  on  his  way.  Meanwhile  the  servant  left  in  charge  of 
the  horses  had  taken  fright  and  Bed.  After  passing  the  night 
on  the  wet  ground,  without  fire  and  exposed  to  a  heavy  storm, 
Diaz  made  his  way  to  the  hacienda  of  one  of  his  friends,  and 
as  he  set  forth  on  the  following  day,  the  gleam  of  the  arms  and 
uniforms  of  an  approaching  body  of  Lerdist  troops  warned 
him  to  hasten  his  departure.  Finally,  without  further  adven- 
ture worthy  of  note,  he  reached  the  camp  of  General  Vela, 
where  he  was  in  safe  quarters,  and  in  September  we  find  him 
again  at  Oajaca  in  command  of  4,000  men. 

On  the  26th  of  October  Lerdo  was  re-elected  to  the  presi- 
dency, but  by  deception  so  palpable  that  the  chief  justice,  Jos^ 
Maria  Iglesias,  secretly  left  the  capital  and  denounced  the  elec- 
tion as  fraudulent.  Then  bv  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution,  which  provides  that  the  head  of  the  judiciary  shall 
assume  the  executive  ollice  ad  interim  in  the  absence  of  a 
duly  elected  president,  he  formed  a  cabinet,  and  with  the 
forces  collected  by  his  generals  entered  the  city  of  Guanajuato. 

Lerdo's  position  was  now  becoming  serious;  for  he  mustcon- 
tetid  not  only  with  this  new  combination,  but  with  the  forces 
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organiied  by  Diaz  in  Oajaca,  and  by  Gonzales,  who  had  alrrady 
entered  Tlascala.  In  the  middle  of  November  a  decisive  bat- 
tic  was  fought  at  Tecoar.  in  which  Diuz  was  on  the  point  of 
being  defeated,  when  (>ontulez  came  to  hi»  support,  and  falling 
unexpectedly  on  tli*>  enemy's  flank,  restoivd  the  fight,  the  re- 
lult  beinp  a  total  ruul  of  the  Lerdirt  furco,  with  the  lor^  of  uli 
their  material  of  war. 


.1<>'C  M«i.tt  l.>Li 


When  news  of  this  dit.;i-t.  r  n;uh.d  M.  xi.t..  the  ministry- 
waa  wized  with  piiiiii'.  nn'l  v^>ri'>ii-'  }>i.<:.s  v  t\  d:><  tto^iil.  oti!y 
to  be  rejected,  for  tin-  nn  n.U  r-.  w  n-  not  b\'^:>.  u-i.l.y  in  aotiint 
to  meet  fuch  an  etuiTfcDty  F:i..i'..y  i:  ua^  ii> .  nii-d  t<>  i^ave 
the  capital,  and  oi.  ih<  i\'.f)i\  ■.••  il.>  L'  ".:..  l.<  r<i.'.  u  <i>iii|ianied 
by  Eacobedn.  M<'j!:i.  and  i.;'u-t^.  .-tari-.i  i..w:ir.!  Tiir  .■•Hiitt.  at- 
tanded  by  a  strong  •■!>(\>rt  <-f  drii^'^Tiv  .ir. :  t.iL:ii):  w;*.h  him  a 
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considerable  portion  of  the  public  funds.  Reaching  Acapuico 
\vithout  molestation,  he  embarked  for  the  United  States,  and 
finally  made  his  residence  in  New  York,  where  we  will  take 
our  leave  of  a  man  to  whom  few  were  reluctant  to  bid  adieu. 

Soon  after  the  victory  at  Tecoac,  Diaz  set  out  for  Mexico  at 
the  head  of  12,000  troops,  and  no  resistance  being  offered,  he 
entered  the  city  amid  a  tumultuous  ovation,  accorded  less  on 
account  of  the  triumph  of  his  party  than  as  a  mark  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  man.  Five  davs  later,  in  accordance  with  the 
revolutionary  plan,  he  assumed  the  executive  power.  Thus 
there  were  three  presidents  of  the  republic,  each  being  recog- 
nized by  his  own  faction;  for  Lerdo,  though  he  had  abandoned 
the  field,  had  by  no  means  relinquished  his  claim.  Most  of 
his  followers  had,  however,  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
Iglesias,  who  found  himself  at  the  head  of  20,000  troops;  but 
at  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Diaz,  desertion  thinned  their 
ranks.  Soon  afterward  their  chieftain,  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  his  position,  followed  the  example  of  Lerdo.  embarking 
early  in  1877  for  San  Francisco,  accompanied  among  others 
by  his  ministers  Palacio,  Alcalde,  and  Prieto,  all  of  whom 
ranked  among  the  foremost  politicians  and  leaders  of  thought 
in  Mexico.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1877,  congress  formally  an- 
nounced the  election  of  Diaz  to  the  presidency  by  the  almost 

unanimous  vote  of  nearly  200  districts. 

« 

Porfirio  Diaz,  whose  public  career  has  already  in  part  been 
laid  before  the  reader,  was  educated  at  the  religious  and  scien- 
tific institutes  of  Oajaca,  and  in  early  youth  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  he 
declared  against  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  and  his 
brilliant  achievements  raised  him  to  the  forenio&t  rank  among 
military  leaders.  A  man  of  remarkable  administrative  abil- 
ity,  he  had  already  given  promise,  as  chief  of  a  district  and 
as  governor  of  a  state,  of  the  qualities  which  he  afterward  dis- 
played as  president.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  free  from  the 
obstinacy  and  subtlety  which  characterized  Juarez  and  Lerdo, 
and  his  mind  was  of  the  firmly  knit  texture  which  reaches 
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out  instinctiTel}'  to  right  cooclufiions.  He  poeeessed  in  a  re- 
m«rkable  deprre  that  moFt  admirable  or  qualities,  practical 
wnK,  which  wae  combined  with  a  rare  inaighl  into  the  nature 
of  men  and  thin^fi.  with  cleame»s  of  head  to  direct  and 
rtrength  of  will  to  enforce. 


Linked  with  Juani  U'  iii<  ■. 
tbown  hiniwlf  iii..rt-  l"..r-.».-.  ii.i.-  : 
the  beet  niciifun^  {••r  x\i<-  «i  '.ur 
leader*,  whether  niiliiiiry  i-r  ]> 
OCCIWed  of  iiiir^takis.  N- uh.  r  1 
tkd   by  powvr.  imr  i<ii:l<tl   i:]<    I 


•  :'  hi»  ccuntrr.  he  hac 

I  )M<')'li:  a:i<i  f<-w  (irrat 

i  )  y  an. I  :;■>■:..  n<>r  dm- 
O'l-p.  lit  ti^f  i\cT  Muud 
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firmly  to  the  principles  which  he  avowed  when  entericg  on  his 
political  career. 

Diaz  aesumed  office  with  the  simplest  necessary  Forms,  de- 
clining to  occupy  the  palace,  except  on  state  occasions  and  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  then  retiring  to  his  unpreten- 
tious residence  in  the  street  of  La  Moneda. 


^^^^, 

'      -  T 

a 

^ 

K^ 

M"^T| 

E 

^g 

Residk>cs  of  Diaz  1877-«X 


Pot  a  time  a  few  war  clouds  remained  on  the  political  hori- 
zon. Lerdo  and  Iglesias  had  issued  manifesto«s  in  support  of 
their  claims  to  the  prestduncy.  The  latter  soon  recognized 
the  futility  of  hia  efforts,  itnd  returning  to  Mexico,  retired  into 
private  life;  but  Lerdo's  party,  having  interests  of  their  own 
to  serve,  organized  their  forces  to  maintain  the  struggle  in  the 
northern  states.     Escobedo  also  raised  an  array  in  Texas,  and 
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invaded  Coahuila  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  while  Amador  held 
out  in  Tamaulipas.  The  government  troops  pressed  them 
closely,  and  after  being  several  tinjes  defeated,  Escobedo  was 
captured  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the  capital,  where  be  was 
released  on  parole.  Amador  was  less  fortunate,  being  killed 
in  action  after  sustaining  njany  reverses,  and  with  his  death 
the  campaign  came  practically  to  an  end.  During  the  years 
which  ensued  there  were  occai^iuiial  disturhancch  in  several  of 
the  states:  but  they  were  quickly  Hiijiprt-su'd.  tlic  only  one 
that  assumed  formidabh*  pro{K>rtionh  Uing  in  the  Sinaloa 
region,  with  Marqucz  ile  L(*on  as  lt*ader. 

After  the  first  vear  of  the  I>iaz  administration,  it  mav  be 
said  that  tlie  country  enjoy«-«J  mon-  complete  ri*|>r>«e  than  dur- 
ing any  portion  of  the  republican  {M-riod.  Thi^  was  due  in 
part  to  the  growing  contentment  of  the  ]M'<»pU'  amid  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  to  t)ie  energy,  precautions,  and  concila- 
tofv  measures  of  the  president,  who  frankly  appi-aled  for  aid 
to  men  of  all  parties,  kept  around  bin.  the  most  al  It  c^flicials. 
irrespective  of  religious  ur  jfc>!itical  (rel*d^.  ami  dii^tributed 
the  ci\il   and   military  pref»Tiii»'n:h   niainiy  as   rewards   for 

ef&ciencv  and  patriotism.     Om-  bv  vm  tli<»s«-  \\\u»  had  formerly 
•  •  •  • 

been  arrayed  against  him  tendered  ti.t  ir  f^i(•Zld^hip  or  submis- 
sion, and  even  the  clergy  expre«M-\i  tiie;r  <ontidener  n^  a  njan 
who  protected  thenj  fruui  all  encroaibuicntf^.  and  required 
frmn  them  only  what  wa.*"  in  aeci^rd  wi:}.  tiie  ronstitution  and 
the  welfare  of  the  }H*ople. 

While  striving  to  promote  harnK»ny  anion g  the  s<*veral  |mr- 
ties,  Diaz  never  swen-ed  fr^.n*  i.>  s»;f-ini|«tMtl  la^k  of  reform- 
ing the  many  abusei^  wliioli  had  U*«n  tolerated  uiid«T  former 
administrations.  TIm  ])runin^*-ki.:ff  w;l^  ajjilicti  to  all  de|tart- 
nients  of  the  service:  tbv  j»iii'lic  otli*'!?  w»rr  « learnl  of  all 
Miperfluous  employei:;  tiie  iuy-list*>  were  altered,  and  while 
important  reductidii^  were  Uiadi  .  pn'miu!:  >  w«rf  awarded  tn 
thoee  who  displayid  api::ud«  ai:<i  i:  \'xr:'\ .  Thf  ri.npular 
aervice  was  ulho  rrnnNKrit*i.  ar.-i  n.»  .i-^'ir^**  ^\irt  adopted  lo 
prerent  the  wholes^ile  (N-culatit*:.  \m.\*  h  :\>r  yt'ar^  had  depleted 
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the  treasury.  No  favoritism  was  displayed  in  these  sweeping 
measures  of  reform,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of 
pensions  granted  to  invalids  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 

Thus  through  the  application  of  sound  practical  sense  and 
close  economy,  a  remedy  was  found  for  the  chronic  depletion 
of  the  treasury,  and  that  without  any  increase  of  the  public 
burdens.  The  revenue,  which  for  1876-77  amounted  only  to 
about  $16,000,000,  increased  during  the  following  year  to 
more  than  $20,000,000,  and  for  1883  to  134,000,000.  This 
improvement  was  brought  about,  however,  not  only  by  eco- 
nomic measures,  but  by  the  development  of  national  resources, 
and  by  opening  up  the  avenues  of  trade  and  industries. 
Roada  were  built  connecting  the  seaports  with  the  principal 
marts  of  commerce;  piers  and  light-houses  were  erected, 
canals  were  inade,  and  the  na\ngation  of  rivers  improved,  sub- 
sidies were  granted  to  oceanic  steamship  lines,  and  railroads 
were  constructed,  forming  a  complete  network  of  communi- 
cation. 

No  less  commendable  was  the  foreign  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, whereby  the  balance  of  trade,  which  had  been  largely 
against  the  country,  was  considerably  reduced.  Notice  was 
given  to  several  nations  of  the  termination  of  commercial 
treaties,  concluded  by  former  ministries  on  disadvantageous 
terms,  especially  those  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States. 

For  several  years,  relations  with  the  United  States  had  been 
strained,  partly  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  government 
to  allow  American  troops  to  enter  its  territory  in  quest  of 
marauders,  though  a  similar  prinlege  had  been  granted  to  the 
Mexican  forces.  The  outcrv  raised  in  Texas  led  to  instructions 
being  given  to  General  Ord  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  war 
appeared  imminent;  but  the  attitude  of  Diaz,  at  once  firm  and 
conciliatory,  had  a  favorable  effect,  and  the  dispute  was  ad- 
justed without  bloodshed  In  1882  a  convention  was  framed, 
aUowing  the  troops  of  either  nation  to  cross  the  border  in  pur- 
suit  of  raiding  parties  and  hoatWe  lud\«Lua« 
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The  settlement  of  the»e  difficulties  was  aided  by  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  indemnity  agreod  on  hv  the  joint  commission 
on  claims,  which,  after  sessions  extending  over  seven  years, 
had  in  1876  awarded  $4.12o.622  to  United  States  claimanU, 
and  f  loO.'lOS  to  Mexican  claimants.  The  d«'niands  of  the 
former  amounted  originally  to  ♦47(J/>^.OOC»,  and  of  the  latter 
to  $8G.000,CKX»,  many  of  them  U-ing  entirely  fictitious,  and  all 
of  them  exorhitant.  The  jwynji  nti*  w*-re  to  l»e  made  in  yearly 
instilnient«  of  ♦.%0.<Xni.  and  with  the  excepTion  of  the  firrt 
all  were  defraved  hv  the  ireapurv,  without  havins:  report  to 
forced  conlrihutionF. 

By  act  of  May  •'.  l^'TS.  a  president  or  governor  wai*  declared 
ineligible  for  re-election  until  after  four  years  froni  the  end 
of  his  preceding  tenu.  Nev^^rtheleps,  as  the  lime  cln-w  near, 
several  of  the  ntatep  declared  in  favor  of  retaining  in  power 
one  who  waft  fo  eUiinentlv  fiit^-d  to  be  at  tb**  head  of  affairs. 
As  tbii«  nieasure  would.  Ijowewr.  ronllict  with  lb*-  n-volu- 
tionary  plan  to  wbidi  be  bad  |»le<lge(]  biniM-If.  I>iaz  n*fusetl 
to  allow  biF  iiam«*  1«>  ap]H*ar  as  a  candi<]ate.  and  the  election 
was  dmded  in  favor  of  rfonz:ilt  z,  who  aFsunjed  otiice  on  the 
1st  of  iK-cemUr,  1sm» 

Manuel  Cionzali'Z  ^va«  U>ri;  of  obicun  partntag**  at  Mata- 
moros,  on  the  ITtb  of  July.  1**;>".  Hjj;  inf.in'y  wa?  paJiFod  on 
a  frontier  cattle  rancbo.  hi^  InivIioi**!  in  tii<-  work.<l)op  of  an 
uncle  named  Campuzano.  a  laiior  of  Miwjueie.  aiiii  m  early 
manhood  the  future  pre-^ifb^nt  fuunrl  en.pioyiuvnt.  first  as  a 
baker  and  then  as  bar-ktntK-r  \u  bis  r.ativt  citv  Wb-n  twent  v* 
one  years  of  age  be  jtnnetl  the  arii.y.  and  waF  rapidly  pro 
moted  from  the  Inwe^i  lu  th«  bigb»*Ft  gr:id«.'  in  k\\*.  sorrier, 
winning  the  eFteem  <.»f  bis  f  llow-oibcir*  by  hi::  soMierly  ijuali- 
ties.  At  Puebla  be  l(»*t  !l:^  righ:  am.:  at  T«*r\»,i  •  ).e  was  s«*- 
Terely  wounded,  and  bi^  i>tr.-i!i  Ft;ll  U-ars  the  f^r:ir*^  i-f  a  dozen 
iiyories  receive<I  during  ibe  civil  war«  or::.  \\\v  lampaigns 
Against  the  French. 

The  policy  of  IM;Lawa*'  for  pt'ati-.  A!.«i  \r\\\\'  tl»  rv  wa.«  jieac** 
throughout  the  land,  and  friendly  reiatK^riMXiFted  wub  nearly 
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all  ibreign  powers,  the  only  questions  of  serious  import  being 
a  frontier  difficulty  with  the  United  States  and  a  boundary  dis- 
pute  with  Guatemala,  both  of  which  were  amicably  settled. 

Compared  with  the  political  events  of  former  administra- 
tions, those  which  occurred  during  Gonzalez's  term  of  office 
were  few  and  of  little  import,  this  period  of  Mexican  history 
being  marked  by  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity, 
while  the  progress  of  the  republic  was  rapid  and  of  stable 
character.  Nevertheless  the  rule  of  Gonzales  was  a  signal 
failure.  If  he  loved  his  country,  his  affection  was  by  no  means 
disinterested;  for  it  is  said  that  during  his  term  he  acquired 
enormous  wealth,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  retired  from  office 
with  the  opprobrium  of  the  nation.  The  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted; the  customs  were  hea^^ly  mortgaged;  the  salaries  of 
officials  were  largely  in  arrear;  the  floating  debt  had  been  con- 
siderably increased,  and  although  some  $5,000,000  had  been 
paid  as  siil>«»iaie:  to  railroads, 't  has  never  yet  been  ascertained 
how  nr.  a  jx  ;iiis  amount  ^^  ^oH  into  the  pocket  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

Among  his  measurrjs  was  the  proposed  recognition  of  the 
debt  to  English  bond-aolders,  and  a  plan  for  the  conversion  of 
Mexican  bonds  held  by  British  subjects  into  a  new  issue  to 
be  termed  the  Consolidated  Debt  of  Mexico  in  London.  The 
amount  represented  was  JH7,200,000;  but  when  it  became 
known  that  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  this  sum  was  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  expenses  of  conversion,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  execu- 
tive, it  was  resolved  to  defer  the  matter  until  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Diaz,  who  in  September  1S84  had  been  re-elected  to 
the  presidency  by  15,969  out  of  16,462  votes.  Though  noth- 
ing could  better  indicate  his  popularity  than  this  all  but  unan- 
imous choice,  his  opponents  had  spared  no  efforts  to  cause  his 
overthrow,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  vilest  measures,  and 
even  attempting  his  assassination.  On  one  occasion  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  poisoned,  and  on  another  a  heavy  stone 
was  rolled  across  the  railroad  track  on  which  he  was  travelling 
by  special  train,  while  men  armed  with  rifles  lay  concealed 
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under  a  bridgt-  near  I'V,  prcpawl  1(,  shoot  him  in  case  ot  hii 
wcapf.  Ft>nunaU-Iy  tin.-  tngin'tr  j>erceivi-il  the  o1>struction  in 
time  to  prvvi-nt  the  traish. 

On  ihc  \ft  of  I'fciiiiU-r.  l''>-i,  I'i.'.i  was  fur  tl.i-  cfcond  tinif 
inaupiiratt'il  a?  imsiii-M.  I'rui:.i-::y  ;i:  ;■  ni-n.  k  tij*-  ptijcral 
drtyvi:  \iy  lo  lln-  cliaiiiinT  d  ili-ii',i;ii-,  v'n-rv  ;fi'-  fiiatorK,  tin' 
jiul'Iir  ftiiii-tiiniari")-.  iitj'l  t]i<-  Jijiii<!i.:i;:  -  o  rj'^.  iw!  i:.  full  uni- 
foriii.  awailiJ  l.i*  urrivul.  Iirf-^-l ;::  j-laiii  )■'..>.  k.  Jinil  .s'-ori.-ii 
I'V  ai-ii-n'!'  Tj:u:irl.  ln'  i-i.i'-ri-i  tin-  !';:.:i;:.i:.  ;ii.1;.:T'  r  l:ik:'.c  ll." 
oath  1.1  ..ilii'.wiii.'in  win;:,.;,  :.\:  i,.;::t::-  -  ;.-  .j  ::.::y  ..-  i.>  h.ii 
cnt«ri-il.     Tix' ci'i'Oi.ii  i»ltiiiiii-:T:itiii:i  if  I'....:  «.:.-  u.-irki-l  l-y 

the  Mill"  wIhJoI:.  nil  til'-  I'iiT',  i.f  til'.    TM',:T   HI.  l    [■Fnpri-M'  t'f  til" 

p«oi>li-  as  liiHiiicti  ri/<  il  '.).•.■  firs-;.  i:.<- :••■.  :*  r-,;ne  wli;it  mar 
tnithfiillv  i-  iall'-.I  t!,<-  (io!.!-  n  Al*-  ff  *!ixi.-a 
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CHAPTER   LII. 
rNSTTTUTIOXAL. 

As  we  have  now  traced  the  leading  incidents  in  the  political 
history  of  Mexico  from  the  time  when  it  emerged  from  the 
twilight  of  fable  down  to  the  recent  records,  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  give  in  conclusion  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
modem  republic,  the  composition  and  classification  of  its 
society,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  their  indus- 
tries and  commerce,  their  progress  and  prospects,  their  religion 
and  government,  with  such  other  matters  as  may  serve  to  de- 
scribe to  the  reader  the  nation  as  it  at  present  exists,  and  the 
condition  and  development  of  its  resources. 

First,  then,  as  to  government;  and  in  touching  on  this  sub- 
ject it  will  be  in  place  to  give  a  slight  review  of  the  politicai 
system  evolved  under  the  viceroys,  and  of  the  political  inci- 
dents of  later  years. 

In  their  status  with  respect  to  the  mother  country,  the 
Spanish  American  colonies  much  resembled  the  provinces  of 
Rome.  Though  nominally  integral  parts  of  the  nation,  they 
were  used  only  for  the  enrichment  of  the  higher  classes,  under 
a  system  of  government  by  which  they  were  virtually  excluded 
from  political  power.  As  the  proconsul  ruled  his  province 
subject  only  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  so  did  the  viceroy  govern 
his  colony,  responsible  only  to  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  prin- 
cipal care  was  for  his  own  interests  and  his  favorites.  Not 
that  the  code  of  the  Spaniards  in  relation  to  the  Indies,  as 
their  New  World  possessions  were  termed,  was  lacking  in  wis- 
dom and  benevolence,  but  unfortunately  the  laws  were  circum- 
vented by  greedy  officials,  and  a  long-continued  system  of 
oppression  was  the  consequence. 

For  purposes  of  government,  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America  were  di\ided  into  A-iceroyalties  and  the  proWnces  of 
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audiencias,  of  chaDcillerfas  realee  or  roval  tribunaU,  and  of 
officials  bearing  the  titles  of  adelantados  and  gobemadoreit, 
or  captains-general  and  governors,  these  primary'  dinsions 
being  subdivided  into  alcaldias  uiayores.  com'gimientos,  and 
alcaldfas  ordinarias.  From  time  tu  time  as  abuses  w«'re 
discovered,  new  uffKH'S  were  en-ated.  many  changes  effected, 
and  many  subdivisions  of  authority  madt;  for  tin*  purjiosi- 
of  keeping  watch  and  check  on  thusi*  in  oITkc.  Tims  n 
complicnti-d  syMem  c»f  govcmm»'nt  wa«  ^^rachiully  divelojied 
during  the  three  centuries  whi«  li  f  tllowcd  the  con'iursl.  All 
the  colonies  were  suhjfit  to  the  control  of  thi*  Supreuie  Council 
of  the  Indies  at  Madrid,  its  jurisdiction  extending  ovi-r  every 
department,  civil,  military,  ecciesiastiral.  and  coniuiercial. 
Through  it#  influence  viceroys  wtre  aji]Kjii.t«-<l  and  nnjoved, 
biahojis  were  enthroned:  and  ev<-n  the  ]M»|ie  tiuhmitt4*«l  to  its 
memliers.  for  approval,  his  bulls  and  briefb.  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  New  World. 

Though  n-prcbcnting  the  king,  the  viceroy,  whu  was  ex- 
officio  president  <»f  the  audi^'ncia.  and  ai^u  ht-Id  the  titi«-^  of 
governor  and  ca|ttain-gener:il.  wa.-  «ui»itil  i«»  rir:,»in  r»*#itric- 
tions.  esjiccially  during:  th«-  later  year?  nf  th»-  victre^al  iMTiiHl 
Ou  imjKirtant  <|Ue^tion*<  of  poviriiinenT  he  n.!:.**:  cou*»u!t  the 
audiencia  of  Mexic:  in  his  iK»«»:tiMii  as  ir-'Vernor.  wherebv  he 
was  the  nominal  liead  cf  all  :)ie  d<  |).irtnif-nt«  i>f  state,  his 
power  to  distribute  laiitl?.  wa^  rtstrici'-d  by  iht  ru:ers  <  f  prov- 
inces, and  though  as  cnpt.kin-gmtral  h*  hai  f;;ll  i»i*wirto  levy 
troops,  his  action  was  subj«'ct  to  the  con:r«il  i>f  a  Ci»un(*il  of 


Official  appointments  w^-rr  tuj.nrnd.  as  will  !-■  remem- 
bered, almost  exdusivi  ly  oi;  >]M:i;ard*>.  and  ir::h  the  txi^p- 
tion  of  artisans,  all  wuk*  *  n.igrai*  a  :•  ::.••  In^i:* ->  iIa!  s«-  <  Suvr 
to  obtain  office  or  to  engaj:*-  i:;  i-on.ni'-roe  The  ^^  stem  of 
selling  ftositions  to  t lie  hi^il••^:  1  ivid*  r.  i\i.i<.}«  l.ati  {'r'Vh.usly 
obtained  in  the  uiother  cou:»trv.  w^*  t.\tenii*d  :••  tiu  « .)lonieh. 
and  was  authorized  bv  a  dirr***-  <i;.irV'i  ::.  ,Yi:;]f  1*»V,'.  The 
lift  of  salable  oti'u-es  includt-d  Lu'r*  e.--]*-  •.  :.il!y  thosi*  uf  shehfifh. 

34 
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notaries,  clerks,  regidores,  and  collectors  of  the  funds  of  the 
courts  and  municipalities,  the  prices  paid  fluctuating  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  times.  Thus  during  the  period  1605- 
12,  the  position  of  high  sheriff  to  the  audiencia  of  Mexico 
was  sold  three  times,  for  the  respective  amounts  of  $28,750, 
$122,740,  and  $50,000. 

Municipal  government  was  vested  in  the  city  councils,  the 
members  of  which  were  termed  alcaldes  or  justices,  regidores 
or  magistrates,  and  sindicos  or  recorders.  The  duties  of  the 
alcaldes  were  to  take  cognizance  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
though  appeal  lay  to  the  city  council,  the  alcalde  mayor,  or 
superior  judge,  the  governor,  and  finally  to  the  audiencia.  In 
the  larger  cities  there  were  two  alcaldes  and  twelve  regidores, 
and  in  most  of  the  towns  there  were  also  two  of  the  former, 
but  onlv  six  of  the  latter.  Funds  were  derived  from  the  sale 
and  rent  of  lands  reserved  for  municipal  purposes,  from  fines, 
and  from  contributions  levied  when  urgent  needs  required  ex- 
traordinarv  outlav. 

Even  after  national  independence  had  been  achieved,  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  Mexican  nation  was  finally  released 
from  the  shackles  of  a  restrictive  form  of  government.  For 
several  decades,  as  we  have  seen,  a  struggle  was  carried  on 
between  the  champions  of  progress  and  popular  rights,  and 
those  of  class  privileges  and  superstition,  an  appeal  to  arms 
being  usually  the  only  method  of  arri\nng  at  a  decision.  Bit- 
ter party  spirit,  caste  distinctions,  and  tribal  diflFerences  long 
deferred  the  advent  of  true  freedom,  which  was  ultimatelv 
acquired  by  what  may  be  termed  political  evolution,  though 
one  aided  to  a  great  extent  by  extraneous  influences.  The 
aristocracy,  in  league  with  the  clergy,  long  struggled  to  main- 
tain their  predominance.  Through  their  efforts  the  unstable 
and  short-lived  empire  of  Iturbide  was  created,  and  after  his 
fall,  when  the  organization  of  the  two  distinct  parties,  federal- 
ists and  centralists,  severed  the  ranks  of  the  republicans,  the 
aristocratic  element,  by  attaching  itself  to  the  former,  still 
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maintained  its  aMendency,  and  held  control  of  the  moat  ral- 
oaUe  officea. 

In  1S35  the  centraliptf,  aided  by  Santa  Anna,  were  victo- 
rioup,  and  in  the  aame  year  we  find  this  popular  leader  in- 
veated  with  the  powers  of  a  dictator,  soon,  howovcr,  to  be 
overthmwn,  banished,  and  recalled.  Again  he  figures  as  an 
antocrut,  and  again  he  i?  dragged  from  liis  scIf-creat^d  pinna- 
cle of  fame,  until  in  1S37  coniop  the  ultiniatc  triuniph  of  fed- 
cralit^m.  During  the  perio«l  l.^^il-'T.  Mvxico  waf  ruhd  under 
clivers  forms  of  government,  witli  at  leas^t  fifty  different  ad- 
ministrations. the»e  ineepsant  eliangep  in  the  affairs  of  state 
being  attended  with  more  than  two  huridred  and  fifty  revolu- 
tions. 

The  last  effort  of  the  conservative  party  wa^  tlic  invitation 
extended  to  Maximilian  to  reK'Ftab!;rh  the  Mexican  empire, 
and  the  failure  of  thijs  ill-judged  enter|»riM*  in  IsOT  was  the 
death-blow  to  centralism.  Since  that  tiin*-  republican  princi- 
ples under  the  federal  system  liave  gradually  gained  ground, 
represented,  it  is  true,  by  various  jMilitical  jiarti*-!*.  but  all  more 
or  lesF  progreji^ive  and  of  distinctive  i!iara«ler.  th»*  several 
factions  Ix^ing  designated  after  tlieir  re^jM-ctive  leaders,  as 
Jtiaristas,  Lcrdistas,  and  Porfiristas.  lUforui''  have  fr»lIowed 
in  quirk  succession.  From  tlif  cliurch  l;aj:  In-t-n  wre^siiil  wime 
portion  of  her  |K)wer.  religious  tolerance  lias  Ikm-h  proclaimed, 
and  marriage  by  civil  contract  l-galiz*  -1:  whilr  vas^t  improve- 
ment has  iK-^n  made  in  the  material  con  i:ti.»:.  of  the  country, 
.which  during  the  colonial  periofl  langri«>he(l  under  oppressive 
restrictions,  and  in  later  davF  w;i«  depressed  bv  chronic  in- 
Icmal  strife. 

Many  of  the  reform  measures  inaugurated  hav*^  already 
been  mentioned,  and  n«»t  least  anio*ic  then:  are  those  in 
eoonection  with  the  administration  of  i\:«tice.  which,  under 
changing  laws  and  eorru]>t  goven. merit,  had  sui.k  ti>  a  mere 
mockerA*.  Vnder  former  administrations  the  iu<liciarv  had 
Ibalered  rather  than  suj^pressed  tbt-  crinijnal  rla«s»-s.  and 
&Tored  bj  civil  wars  and  di«orders.  bv  cla^^s  distinctions  and 
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church  absolutions,  and  the  excessive  good  nature  and  indif- 
ference of  the  people,  crime  had  grown  to  fearful  proportions. 
By  enforcing  strict,  certain,  and  speedy  justice,  by  insisting 
on  a  close  and  rigorous  prosecution  of  criminals,  and  by  reor- 
ganizing the  police  force  and  the  rural  guard,  a  condition  of 
security  was  brought  about  never  before  experienced  by  the 
republic,  and  the  increase  in  wealth  and  population  since 
1876  has  probably  never  been  exceeded  in  any  previous 
decade. 


StatM. 


Area  fu 

Sq.  Leagues. 


Population. 


Capitals. 


Agnaaolientea. . . 

Campeche , 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua , 

Coahuila 

Colima. 

Durante 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Nuevo  Leon 

Oajaca 

PuebU 

Queretaro 

Sau  Luis  Potosl.. 

Sinaloa 

Sonora. 

Tabasco 

Tamaulipas. 

llascala 

Vera  Crua. 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

Valle  de  Mexico.. 


Territori( 
Lower  California. . . 
Tepic 


411 

3,810 

2,367 

12,352 

7,500 

552 
6,270 
1,GS3 
3,G21 
1.204 
5,777 
1.156 
3,497 

202 
3,4S6 
4,953 
1,773 

473 
4,056 
5,339 
11,650 
1.74S 
4,458 

239 

3,869 

8,160 

3,392 

68 


9,080 


140,430 
110,000 
200.000 
250,000 
145,000 
65.827 
200,000 
S98.072 
327,050 
500,000 
1,012,117 
752,893 
784,108 
150,000 
223,017 
754,468 
7SA.470 
192,317 
550,000 
201,918 
141,000 
110,093 
141,000 
153,269 
011,586 
500.000 
470,000 
400,000 


30,000 
121,742 

11,026,377 


Aguascalientes. 

Campeche. 

San  Cristobal  de  laa 

Chihuahua. 

SaltiUo. 

Coloma. 

Duran^o. 

Guanajuato. 

Tixtla. 

Pachuca. 

Guadalajara. 

Toluca. 

Morelia. 

Cuernavaca, 

Monterey. 

Oajaca. 

Puebla. 

Queretaro. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Culiacaa. 

Hermoeillo. 

San  Juan  Bautista. 

Ciudad  Victoria, 

Tla;icala. 

Vera  Cruz. 

Merida. 

Zacatecas. 

Mexico. 


La  Paz. 
Tepic 
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From  the  twelve  intendencias  and  the  northern  provincet 
of  the  colonial  iieriod,  with  a  population  in  1810  of  a  little 
orer  6,000,000,  the  political  dinsione  of  Mexico  have  increased 
to  twenty-eight  states  and  two  territories,  with  a  population 
eatimati^d  in  l.^SG  at  more  than  11.000.000.  The  table  on  tlie 
op[K>site  page,  derived  from  recent  c-tatisticSf  gives  reliable 
figures  as  to  their  size  and  ]>opulation. 

In  their  several  constitutions  the  stat4.*s  differ  from  each 
other  in  many  features,  as  in  the  numUr  of  l<-^islative  cham- 
bers, sessions,  and  npresentativi-s.  and  all  (if  them,  though 
enjoying  full  autononiv.  reseuiMe  in  tlieir  organization  the 
central  goveniment.  Clovernors  usually  hold  office  for  four 
rears,  assisted  in  soxue  instance;  bv  ont-  or  more  secretaries  of 
state.  Districts  are  under  cliarge  of  jtfi*;  |»oIiticos,  (»r  prefects, 
and  municipalities  usually  elect  annually  their  local  boards, 
with  one  regidor  for  each  thousand  inhabitants,  and  with  an 
alcalde  and  one  or  two  sfnduos.  Hitherto  niuniripal  {msitions 
have,  as  a  rule,  Iku-h  in  the  liandi^  of  mvn  wliu  used  tht*m  for 
their  own  purjKises:  and  thoii^Mi  t)i«*  }»«'<»|>)(*  are  gratiually  tak- 
ing a  greater  interest  in  local  affairs,  it  i^  probable  that  as 
yet  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  those  who  are  qualified  care 
to  exercise  the  suffrage. 

Tlie  federal  ctmirrepp  consists  of  a  house  of  <leputirs  and  a 
senate,  Itoth  electi*<i  by  indirect  |K)puiar  vott ,  the  former  fur 
two  years,  in  thr  proportion  of  one  deputy  to  every  40.<>i<» 
inhabitants.  The  ft  naU*,  al*oaslied  in  1n>^i  and  restored  in 
1S74,  is  comfiosed  of  two  memUrs  lor  each  slate,  half  of  the 
entire  numl»er  ntiring  each  yiar.  Two  srss^jons  are  held 
yearly,  the  sei'ond  one,  ctMnnitiu  ::5g  on  tin*  l^:  of  April,  being 
occupied  mainly  with  financial  matters. 

The  president  of  the  n  publjc  is  electeii.  as  already  men- 
tioned, for  four  years,  hii^  t< nu  of  office  Ci>u.men(  .ng  on  the 
1st  of  DecemUr.  In  ca*"*  o:  iiis  disability  or  re^igtistion,  the 
chief  justice,  or.  a*-  he  i*  t-rini  i.  tin  ]iri-<id'  nt  of  the  supreme 
conrt,  still  l>econifS  his  sui-stiiiit*-  \\':'.h  bi*^  ri|:bi  of  confer- 
ring appointments,  especially  in  thi*  army,  which  regards  him 
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as  its  chief,  with  the  control  of  enormous  funds,  and  with  a 
preponderating  influence  in  many  of  the  states,  through  the 
power  of  influencing  elections,  installing  officials,  and  grant- 
ing concessions,  the  chief  magistrate  may  become  virtually  an 
autocrat;  for  congress  can  be  readily  manipulated  by  party 
intrigues  and  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  money. 

The  functions  of  the  executive  are  divided  among  six  secre- 
taries; namely,  those  of  foreign  affairs,  justice  and  public  in- 
struction, the  interior,  the  treasury  and  public  credit,  war  and 
navy,  and  public  works.  The  first  of  these  officials  becomes 
ex-officio  premier  of  the  republic,  and  holds  possession  of  the 
great  seal.  An  interior  ministry,  known  as  gobernacion, 
divides  with  the  public-works  department  the  control  of  home 
affairs  not  included  in  the  functions  of  other  ministers,  the 
secretary  of  the  latter  attending  to  matters  connected  with 
trade,  industries,  and  colonization,  public  roads,  buildings, 
lands,  and  scientific  operations. 

The  policy  of  late  has  been  to  encourage  the  immigration  of 
foreigners,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  creating  new  industries,  and  opening  up  fresh  ave- 
nues of  employment,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  by  contact 
with  more  advanced  races  the  lower  classes  might  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Since  1881  Italian  colonies  have  been  established  in  Vera 
Cruz,  Puebla,  Morelos,  San  Luis  Fotosi,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  capital.  For  the  promotion  of  foreign  settlements, 
the  government  purchased  in  these  states  22,458  hectares,  or 
about  45,000  acres  of  land.  The  sum  of  11,628,178  was  also 
expended  for  lands  in  Coahuila,  Guerrero,  on  the  island  of 
Tiburon,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  first  party, 
consisting  of  84  families,  numbering  423  persons,  arrived  in 
October  1881,  and  settled  at  Huatusco  in  the  following  month, 
the  colony  being  named  after  President  Gonzalez. 

In  1883  a  liberal  colonization  law  was  passed,  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  gift  in  quantities  of  100  hectares, 
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and  by  purchase  in  larger  quantities  at  low  prices,  ranging 
from  six  to  fifteen  cents  per  hectare  in  the  border  states  to 
one  an'I  two  dollars  in  the  central  pronnces,  with  exemption 
to  colonists  for  ten  years  from  almost  every  imiiost,  and  with 
premiums  for  planting  trinrs  and  luuking  improvenjcnts. 

Thus  far  the  niuin  drawbacks  to  immigratiun  have  been 
want  of  security  for  capital  and  of  stability  in  goveniment. 
As  soon  as  these  ditliculties  are  finallv  removed,  it  is  not  ini- 
probable  that  the  |Kipulntion  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico 
will  increase  in  us  ra]>id  a  ratio  as  that  of  the  most  favored 
nation8  of  the  world. 


I 


D^n 
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CHAPTER   LHI. 
SOCIETY  AND  ITS  KT.KMENT3. 

Op  the  original  elements  which  are  blended  in  the  modem 
population  of  Mexico,  some  description  has  already  been  given, 
though  from  the  contact  of  races,  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  four  centuries,  have  arisen  innumerable  combinations 
which  cannot  be  fully  traced  or  classified.  Thus  the  offspring 
of  a  European  and  an  Indian  is  termed  a  mestizo;  of  a  European 
and  an  African,  a  mulatto;  of  an  Indian  and  an  African,  a 
zambo  or  chino.  A  mestizo  union  with  a  European,  Indian,  or 
African  produces  respectively  a  castizo  or  trigueno,  a  mestizo- 
claro,  and  a  mulatto-obscuro;  from  a  corresponding  mulatto 
union  spring  a  morisco  or  terceron,  a  chino-obscuro,  and  a 
zambo-negro;  and  from  a  similar  intermarriage  with  a  zambo 
come  a  chino-blancho,  a  chino-cholo,  and  a  zambo-chino. 
These  are  the  terms  most  frequently  used,  though  varying  in 
different  parts  of  the  republic,  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is 
unnecessary  to  proceed  further. 

As  yet  there  are  but  two  classes  of  society  in  Mexico, —  those 
who  work  to  live  and  those  who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  fel- 
low-man,—  the  one  including  all  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the  country,  members  of  the  professions  and  public  officials, 
and  the  other  consisting  only  of  those  who  ser^•e.  Between 
the  two  there  is  an  almost  impassable  gulf;  for  the  poor  are 
hopelessly  poor,  and  looked  upon  with  contempt,  while  the 
high-born,  if  reduced  to  poverty,  prefer  starvation  to  manual 
labor,  which  is  considere<l  as  degrading.  At  present  there  is 
no  great  and  powerful  middle  class,  though  such  an  element 
is  being  gradually  evolved  through  the  social  and  material 
progress  of  the  country.  There  is  not,  as  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  a  great  body 
politic  consisting  of  farmers,  traders,  and  artisans,  many  of 
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tbem  owning  the  land  vliich  they  till,  the  warea  which  tb«y 
•ell,  and  the  shops  and  dwellings  which  they  occupy.  Thin 
most  iraportant  factor  in  the  contmunitr,  fonning  as  it  does 
the  Ten*  back)ione  of  a  nation,  it  still  in  proceM  of  develop- 
ment. Thuf  the  tenii  lower  dasKS.  in  whatever  sense  it  may 
be  u*ed,  FignifieB  in  Spanish  America  soiuetLiiig  diflvrent  from 


its  meaning  elw-where  on  thif  cviilinent  iin<l  )-  rhai«  fiM-wlu-r* 
in  the  world. 

The  present  condiiitm  nn<l  Ft^tuf  "f  lln-  jowrr  cU**t-K  an* 
matters  ea«y  of  e\i>!anatioTi  flireti  im  b  >>uk' ti.t- conquered 
aboriginals,  tuerged  inii<  iiiiii]iii>T»)<i('  c-ui-ief  )>r  ii)i<-rniarriage 
with  African*  at>d  FiirofHuii-.  su-t-y  tin  in  iii  ignorance  and 
■Operstition :  grind  thiin  fi^r  <■fn;uri•-^  iiii'l.r  I'ltv  hf<'I  I'f  pohti- 
eal,  ecelesiastit-al.  and  mmal  dc^}>iili-<ni.  and  the  result  i» 
•Uetljr  what  might  haw  U-^'n  (!iim-ci-<1 
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la  physique,  the  Mexican  peon  is  somewhat  below  medium 
stature,  and  of  slender  build,  but  hardy,  and  remarkably  patient 
of  fatifrue.  The  men  frequently  carry  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance packages  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  the 


load  being  home  on  the  back  and  shoulders  and  balanced  by 
a  leathern  strap  around  the  forehead  and  chest,  while  women 
support  lighter  burdens  on  their  heads,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
French  and  Italian  peasantry.  Their  condition  is  pitiable  in 
the  extreme;  for  in  the  cities  they  are  the  servants  of  servant*, 
sad  in  the  country,  bound  by  debt  or  family  ties,  they  live. 
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■Imovt  a*  boodBmen,  on  the  hacieDdaa,  or  the  minef  where 
dveh  their  fathers  and  forefathers. 

The  lowest  grades  include  ponie  of  tht  most  abject  creatures 
OD  earth,  l>eingF  wlio  are  almost  a  reproach  to  huiaanitr,  or 
rather  to  thf  Kuropi-ati  civilizution  whtcli  plmfd  them  in  a 
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eoodition  for  more  di-grndfl  ilian  i 
aboriginal  r^ginx.-.  Ttifv  urc  x'ldxi. 
ooane  cotton  gariiKut!-.  tii:<:>y  ..; 
bareheaded;  tlii-ir  ft-ni  von^i-Ts  uf 
and  at  night  they  huddli-  U'^E'Iik' 
the  ground  wherever  tlicy  may 
takes  them. 


of  tlifir  aiK-estur*  undt-r 
!i<l  l>t::  iLiniawy  clad  in 
I  ■:.  jgomg  I  art  fiot  and 
i!i-vir  tlioy  fan  pick  up. 
aduU'  hu:».  or  »lr*-p  on 
I'tiano'  to  It  wlitii  lupl.t  owr- 
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Even  those  who  are  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
are  utilized  in  the  cities  as  pack-animals,  and  in  the  mines  in 
place  of  machinery;  and  yet  so  fearful  are  they  of  losing  their 
employment  that  they  destroy  all  labor-saving  implements, 
even  though  they  may  tend  to  relieve  them  of  a  portion  of 
their  burdens.  In  the  streets  and  on  the  highways  they  may 
be  seen  bearing  huge  timbers,  loads  of  adobes,  and  boxes  and 
packages  of  enormous  weight;  and  heavy  articles,  as  pianos 
and  iron  safes,  are  carried  for  miles  across  barrancas  almoet 
impassable  for  vehicles. 

But  degraded  as  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Mexico,  it  has  improved  somewhat  since  the  era  of  the  revo- 
lution. Descriptions  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  20,000  leperos,  or  lazzaroni,  who  twenty  years  ago  infested 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  represent  a  scene  of  poverty,  filth, 
and  wretchedness  almost  beyond  belief  Xot  long  afterward 
a  law  was  passed  requiring  vagrants  to  go  to  work  or  suffer 
imprisonment,  and  this  regulation  produced  a  wholesome 
eflTect.  Not  that  the  reform  proved  radical;  for  to  this  day 
beggars  may  be  seen  who  pass  their  lives  standing,  like  stat- 
ues, by  the  wayside  or  on  the  street  comers,  rather  than  raise 
a  hand  to  provide  themselves  with  food.  Others,  shockingly 
deformed,  obstruct  the  sidewalks,  and  exhibit  their  twisted 
frames  in  mute  appeal  for  aid. 

Nevertheless  there  are  few  classes  of  laborers  who  do  more 
work  for  less  money  than  the  ilexican  peon.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  significant  fact  that  there  are  few  Chinamen  in  their  midst, 
except  on  the  plantations  of  the  lowlands;  for  Mongolians  can- 
not compete  with  them,  either  in  amount  or  quality  of  labor, 
or  in  the  straitness  of  their  economy. 

The  employer  who  keeps  faith  with  his  Mexican  laborers, 
paying  them  promptly  according  to  his  agreement,  will  receive 
faithful  service  in  return,  being  acknowledged  as  their  master 
almost  by  divine  right;  for  the  peons  and  their  ancestors  have 
been  drilled  for  centuries  in  the  school  of  servility.  So  accus- 
tomed are  they  to  kicks  and  curses  that  they  regard  this 
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species  of  abuse  as  incidental  to  their  sphere  in  life.  Even 
when  making  their  purchases  at  the  stores  they  look  with 
suspicion  on  the  shopkeeper  who  addresses  them  politely;  for 
such  treatment  ip  regarded  as  significant  of  dis^honest  intent. 
Expecting  to  be  at^ked  an  ezorlatant  price  for  goods,  and 
then  to  obtain  a  n*duction,  if  a  fair  equivalent  is  demanded, 
from  which  there  ik  no  ri*)»ate,  thi-y  seldom  purchaiH:.  though 
knowing  that  they  can  do  so  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  must 
pay  elsewliere. 

In  no  respect  are  the  fi'veral  c  las«ep  fo  stririly  divided  as  in 
the  regulation  of  traflic.  The  trndepuien  who  receive  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  rirh  never  come  into  coni|»etitiun  tiith  the  pri>- 
vision  stores,  or  bakeries,  or  p!ilque-sh(>|>9  which  supply  thv 
wants  of  the  poor.  The  latter  dwell  and  toil  apart;  they  build 
their  own  houses,  provide  their  own  fcpod  and  clothing,  and 
eren  when  sick  do  not  venture  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  physician 
of  aristocratic  repute.  On  the  one  si<le  there  is  arrogance 
and  contempt;  on  the  other  antipathy  and  indifr**rt.*ni*e;  and 
there  i?  no  jowerful  mi'ldleclaP!*  toMand  U'tween  thctM^opi toe- 
ing elements.  And  yet  the  |MU])ii'  thomupiii y  undiTi^tand eai h 
other;  for  eaeli  one  knows  his^  phin-  and  hl^  pph*'n*  in  lift'. 
Though  the  streets  of  thv  capital  art*  usually  thronged,  tht  rt* 
is  neither  hustling  nor  crowding,  and  th<  re  an*  few  of  thu^" 
unseemly  brawls  and  sickening  tras!>-dii*s  which  01-cur  so  fr« - 
qoently  in  the  citii»p  of  the  ni»r;hern  rcj^ul-lic.  There  is  hitli 
acolding  or  altercation  among  the  wouien.  and  tlivrf  is  Int.** 
riolence.  either  in  word  or  detJ  among  the  men.  Even  riva! 
journalists  are  urbane,  and  )Mjht)iian6  ari*  M'idom  turbul**nv 
however  fiercclv  mav  burn  the  lin-F  which  underhcthe  surfii<  • 

Among  the  up|N-r  ila^se*.  a^  aiuui.^  lii*  l.«n-cr.  may  U*  founi 
all  gradations  of  ca'^t* .  ir;  a<id:ii»«:.  u  \\\-  p^.ir* -i-liHHlcd  Eur-- 
pean  and  the  pure-bliMxicd  Ai:icrw..i;.  In  i^iint  of  abihty 
education,  wealth,  con.fort.  and  ri  i:iu  njt  i.t.  the  fL>rn)er  far  tx- 
eel  the  standard  tu  ^ l.:«  h  i:.  the  e>::ti.at:fi.  <\  foreigner*  th«y 
aire  entitled ;  for  in  th*  •>•-  re^{H-.  :^  ::;•  y  ar«  ly  i.<>  meanfr  l>eh:nd 
the  other  civilized  natit>n!>  of  the  \s\^:W\      Tho^o  who  are  u\%»\ 
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prominent  in  society  and  in  politics  are  exclusive  and  reticent, 
making  no  parade  of  their  resources  and  opportunities;  bat  he 
who  attempts  to  impose  on  them  by  superior  subtlety  and 


Fexai^  Serv^it. 


siirewdness  will  surely  meet  mth  disappointment.  Wealth 
education,  and  gentility  are  tlie  principal  passports  to  society; 
but  the  possession  of  wealth  alone  does  not  win  recognition  for 
its  owner,  and  all  who  are  but  one  or  two  degrees  removed 
irom  the  brute  condition  of  the  peon  have  rights  which  an 
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duljr  mpected,  though  they  mar  not  possess  a  dollar  in  the 
world. 

Before  the  rerolution,  nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  coontry 
was  centred  in  the  church,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  descendants.  Most  of  those  who  could  properly  be 
called  Spaniards  afterward  left  the  country,  taking  with  them 
all  the  money  and  valuables  that  they  could  collect,  or  rather 
all  that  they  were  permitted  to  remove.  As  for  the  rest,  there 
was  not  alwavs,  and  there  is  not  to-dav,  the  difrereni*e  which 
the  abject  condition  of  the  {^lorcr  classes  an<l  the  extravagant 
luxur}'  of  the  rich  would  scem  to  indicate.  Among  all  cla^st-* 
there  is  a  lack  of  energy,  thrift,  an<i  fon-sight.  and  except  for 
the  low-bom  there  are  few  avenues  of  employment,  handicraft 
in  whatever  shape  being  considered  a  degradation.  Those 
who  have  retained  their  haciendas  or  their  city  property  are 
for  the  most  part  in  comfortable  circumstances;  but  there  are 
many  who  mortgaged  their  possessions  when  land  was  inflated 
in  value,  and  lost  all  when  compelled  to  realize.  Thus  there 
are  families  which,  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  strug- 
gled merely  to  keep  theniwlves  al»uve  ih«*  surface  U-nealh 
which  their  resjjectability  would  l»e  no  longer  recogniieil. 

The  numl>er  of  Spaniards  in  Mexioc*  ha<  l»een  estimate*!  at 
20,000,  and  of  other  foreignerf^.  a}»art  frnxn  Americans,  at  alout 
the  same  figures,  the  latter  clasF  of  imputation  lieing  variable, 
though  constantly  increasing  ii*  numUT.  The  t'-rm  foreigner 
is  applied  to  all  who  are  not  lorn  i'l  tin-  lountry.  whatever 
may  be  their  parentage.  On  th«-  diher  h:in«l.  a  i.ative  of 
Mexico,  though  of  foreign  defc  e:.i,  :•;  calie<l  a  Mfxican.  if  by 
any  political  act,  as  voting  or  aroepting  ittboe.  he  bus  pro- 
claimed his  nationality.     A«  a  rule.  Kuroix^ans  are  not  in  svm- 

■  f  • 

pathy  with  Mexican  in.«titutiuiis.  lu'uiir^c  th'-inselve?  apart, 
frequenting  their  own  clubs  and  place.^^  of  resort,  and  regarding 
the  natives  with  offen.«ive  FuiH»rciliou«ne>p.  Mvr»«ver,  Kuro- 
paan  merchants  have  isought  to  nionii;Hil;2<*  the  trafie  of  the 
country  by  spreading  false  rt*|M>r!h.  bv  «niug^*hiig  and  takmg 
advantage  of  oflicial  ('orruptit>n,  an<i  I'V  helping  tt>  ke<*p  the 
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masses  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  while  charging  the  evils  pro* 
duced  by  their  own  basenesa  to  the  faults  of  a  govemmeot 
which  they  openly  despiae,  in  common  with  everything  else 
that  is  Mexican. 


ThoQgh  in  evil  repute,  cidzena  of  the  United  States  are  not 
more  lightly  esteemed  than  they  deserve,  since  few  respectable 
Americans  are  to  le  found  in  the  country,  and  of  them  the 
inhabitants  knew  as  little  as  do  the  former  of  the  better  class 
of  Mexicans.  Unfortunately  they  consist  too  largely  of  ruffians 
from  the  border  states,  of  fugitives  from  justice,  professional 
gamblers,  mining  speculators,  political  adventurers,  nostrum 
venders,  and  broken-down  doctors  and   lawyers.     There  are 
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UDODg  tbem  too  many  of  blemished  character,  or  of  no  char- 
acl«r,  without  conscience  or  self-respect,  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  bar-rooms  and  liil]iard-rooiii<i.  where  they  drink  and 
smoke  and  chew  and  K-t,  talking  loudly  of  coming  n-volutions 
and  roming  invasions,  and  of  what  tliey  are  ]iU-ascd  to  term 
manifest  destiny,  meaning  that  the  territory  of  Mexieo  is  des< 
lined  to  be  absorbed,  slice  by  slice,  into  that  of  the  I'niled 
StAtes.  No  wonder  that  Mexicans  bare  formvd  a  somewhat 
unfair  opinion  of  Americans. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

CITIES  AND  THEIR  CHARACTER. 

Entering  Mexico  from  the  north,  the  traveller  journeys 
league  after  league  through  a  barren,  silent,  and  in  places 
almost  untenanted  region,  with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of 
adobe  houses,  and  at  intervals  a  hacienda  and  a  town.  The 
hacienda  consists  of  from  five  to  fiftv,  and  sometimes  a  hun- 
dred  square  leagues  of  land,  the  owner  spending  little  of  his 
time  on  the  estate,  and  his  laborers  being  virtually,  though 
not  legally,  his  serfs.  Around  its  large  fortress-like  buildings 
are  grouped  the  jacales,  or  thatched  huts  of  the  peons,  with 
herders*  huts  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  plains. 

The  towns,  with  their  tile-roofed  adobe  dwellings,  their  cen- 
tral plaza  and  church,  their  market-place,  and  booths,  and 
shabby  hostlery,  are  all  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  more  pre- 
tentious cities;  and  to  see  one  of  them  is  to  see  them  all.  The 
public  square,  with  its  paved  walks  leading  to  the  fountain  in 
the  centre,  its  orange-tree  borders,  and  shrubbery  and  flower- 
beds, where  at  dusk  the  people  gather  to  listen  to  the  music  of 
the  band,  forms  a  unique  and  pleasing  feature  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  most  of  the  cities  the  Asiatic  style  of  architecture  is  ob- 
servable, though  the  Moorisfh  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 
The  houses  with  their  solid  walls  arc  usually  of  one  story,  low 
and  with  rial  tiled  roofs,  the  better  class  of  dwellings  enclosing 
a  spacious  court  with  a  wide  entrance,  closed  at  night  with 
double  doors,  and  having  iron-barred  windows  or  openings 
looking  into  the  street  and  court-yard.  The  palaces,  as  they 
are  termed,  and  the  more  pretentious  residences,  are  usually 
of  two  stories,  with  colonnades  of  masonry,  wooden  rafters,  and 
bare  floors,  usually  of  tiles.  Outside  are  narrow  stone  side- 
walks, frequently  worn   hollow  by  centuries  ot  use.     Everv- 
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where  the  exterior  is  plain,  and  sometimes  even  forbidding; 
bat  in  the  chief  cities  there  are  abodes  which  are  fitted  up 
with  oriental  luxury  and  splendor. 

A  common  dwelling  in  the  tierra  caliente  is  a  one-story  hut, 
built  of  canes  resting  on  the  ground  and  supporting  a  roof, 
thatched  with  palm  leaves  if  near  the  sea-shore,  or  covered 
with  a  long,  coarse  grass  if  near  the  hills.  On  the  table-lands 
adobes  are  commonly  used  for  the  walls,  or  adobes  mixed 
with  stones. 

The  interior  of  these  humble  abodes  corresponds  to  the 
bareness  without.  Entering  one  of  them  we  find  a  single 
room  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square,  with  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  which  serves  as  chimney,  a  door  to  admit  the  occupants, 
the  air,  and  the  light,  a  hole  in  that  door  for  mndow,  unplae- 
tered  walls,  a  flooring  of  earth,  and  a  ceiling  of  tiles.  For 
fomiture  there  are  a  few  seats  made  of  canes  bound  together 
with  rawhide,  and  covered  with  untanned  calfskin;  there  is 
seldom  a  table,  and  never  a  bedstead.  In  a  corner  of  the  hat 
is  the  bedding,  which  is  rolled  up  until  nightfall,  and  consists 
of  matting  or  dried  skins;  while  for  covering  the  man  has  his 
serape,  and  the  woman  her  rebozo,  the  threshold  of  the  door 
doing  duty  for  pillow.  A  few  shelves  contain  the  family  crock- 
ery and  cooking  utensils,  and  earthen  bowls  and  pots  sur- 
round the  hearthstone,  on  which,  at  meal-times,  a  small  fire  of 
sticks  or  charcoal  is  kindled  to  bake  the  tortillas  and  cook  the 
frijoles,  and  then  carefully  extinguished,  for  fuel  is  expensive, 
and  wages  of  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month  do  not  admit  of 
luxuries.  In  this  dwelling  live  man  and  wife,  with  probably 
several  children,  a  few  fowls,  a  pig  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  small 
collection  of  canine  favorites.  Such  is  the  home  of  the  Mexi- 
can peon,  of  which  class  the  people  are  mainly  composed,  and 
on  whose  descendants  will  largely  depend  the  destiny  of  the 
nation. 

As  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  Mexico  are  reached, 
the  Burface  of  the  country  assumes  a  difierent  aspect.     Here 
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arp  Mreti'Lc.<  of  limii  n^  ftrtilr  and  l-t.-:tut:fui  a,f  any  in  the 
worili,  [ircfducint;  w:;)i  irrigation  ttin-e  c.-r<>{i^  a  Vfur.  wLiie 
UiWD!  and  cilivp  l"voiu'-  iimrc  nuiin-ruus.  Kmj-  uf  th'-iu  owing 
llieir  oriciii  t"  ii.:-*ir.T,;ir_v  (■•■iivi-nt-  -iim  :  .  '.hi-  vfforlE  of 
weftUhv  landH>win.r.-.  jind  s-uii.-  I.,  ".h'-  (■•ur!"- ..f  iradi-- 
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In  tilt  ciirr' 
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an  important  part,  conveying  merchandise  from  one  city  to 
another  with  scrupulous  care.  On  account  of  the  roughness 
of  the  roads,  which  pass  through  numerous  and  deep  ravines, 
pack-animals  are  usually  preferred  to  vehicles.  In  former 
years  thousands  of  pack-mules  might  be  seen  starting  from 
Mexico,  or  from  a  sea-port,  laden  for  a  journey  of  1,500  or 
2,000  miles.     The  treasure  trains,  which  bore  the  product  of 


the  mints  and  the  coin  of  the  merchants  to  tbe  capital,  fre- 
quently carried  several  millions  in  specie  aud  bullion,  and 
were  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers,  the  wealthier  cit- 
izens and  their  families  travelling  with  them  for  protection. 
With  the  advent  of  railroads  and  express  companies  this  mode 
of  coQveyaDce  along  the  lines  has  of  course  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  with  it  has  departed  the  prosperity  of  many  of 
the  interior  towns,  which  almost  depended  for  their  existence 
oo  tbe  trade  of  the  caravans. 
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Already  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Mexico  are  nearly  a  league 
distant  from  the  city;  canal?  have  given  way  to  roads  and 
streets;  pyramid  t4?ni]>k-^  to  domes  and  ^piri*^:;  and  palaces, 
with  their  hanging  gurdiiii^  ant]  terraced  lawnf.  to  the  less 
romantic  strnctur<*F  of  nuMiirn  times. 

The  modem  capital  of  An^lhiiac  (Hcnpii-s  a  Fito  nearly  three 
miles  square,  its'  fix  hiindrrd  s'tri'et.v  aitd  laiie^  U-ing  well  dt^ 
fined  an<I  regularly  laid  out,  while  its  {Mipulation  may  Ik.*  e^ti- 
matf'd  at  <K)]iifw)iat  moretliaii  a  tjuarteruf  a  niilliiin.  All  the 
princi{ial  thorou;!lifares  I'oiivcrjr  oi;  tiif  ma  in  plaza,  which 
covers  an  area  of  fi»urt<.*en  at-n.-h.  ai  d  :4rtiu:i«l  wltit  h  ar*-  groujuKl 
the  principal  public  huildingf .  Trozi. incut  aiuonp  thorn  i^  the 
cathedral,  aeknowiedged  an  one  of  the  fu ie«t  arcliitectural 
structures  on    the   eontinent,  fouiid«  d  in   l'»7'*   and    fini^hed 

nearlv  a  centurv  later,  on  the  rite  of  the  t'liipl*  of  Iluitzili*- 

•  •  • 

pochtlif  the  Aztec  god  of  war.     Near  hy  are  the  povemment 
palace,  the  museum,  the  libraries,  th-  art  ^mII*  rit>.  tiie  Si*hooi 
of  mines,  and  a  nuinU'r  of  eedefsiaf^tua!  an-l  U-:i'voieitt  inbti- 
tutions.     At  a  sliort  distance  w  the  w**Ktwar'i  i«  thi-  ulamtnlu 
a  park  of  some  ten  acres. 

Thecitv  of  Mexico  hat^  Xn^^n  antlv  termed  llje  Paris  of 
America.  Althou^rh  hitu.it<*<i  ir;  the  heart  of  the  country,  it  is 
no  less  eosmo]KiIitan  in  eharact*  r  thnn  are  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  containing,  as  it  dM. ■*,  .i  larp«*  p»ri*enTai:»'  of  for- 
eigners, and  of  citizen.*^  who  ):avc  r*<.«iv!  anil  tr.i veiled  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  capital  has  heer.  .^ihjec:  to  remarkaoie  changes,  as 
as  well  of  a  I'hysical  a*'  of  a  kx  i:»I  a:,  i  {>>'!:iical  i  i.aracter 
Once  it  wa^  tiie  N'*  iiici-  nf  :ij.  coi.t:?ie:.:.  •.;.::.:..:.-  j  ..riiii  the 
lake,  and  Furrouini-l  \\\\\.  :i  h":.'  l!«  r::..*  •  .r  !■  if  :".■••  -:-v  rownt^i 
heights  and  gre« :.  i,.i  .i-imi-  :;:...»i.i:  w :.;  !.«•:■  ::..  :.:^ry  m.:- 
tlements,  hri^ht  w::i.  ^'jira* :.  :"u!;;ij:»  i  .;:...'.-  :r.ter*ei  ^d  tin 
cilv  in  cvcrv  il^.r^cti**:..  :i*.j».l  w:::;  .^wiv'^  -"..  \\\.^  ■  .uuif  .•  an^i 
•lately  harpc*-.  an-i  '•:.  i:.i'.:i  •]..>-  :...  •  xj.i!  *r  w..*  crowiir  i 
with  spectator.*-.  ir.:ei,:  n:.  \m!!j«  •.-j  j  ::..  .:!,j-i*:'  j  •  %  inonieji 
at  the  temple  of  the  w.ir-i!tMl      \  .'^  ':•  -  .r.r'.x  ?...ir««i.is  fr;ngc 
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tbe  erer-ntrrowing  surface  of  the  lake,  while  the  foresu  have 
been  wsntonly  destroyed,  and  ancient  structures  rased  to  tbe 
ground  by  tbe  early  conquerors,  or  dclaced  br  the  ravages  of 
cMlmr. 

8tin  &rther  to  tbe  west  are  tbe  remnaots  of  tbe  floatiDg 
garden*,  and  beyond  the  famed  castle  of  Chapultepec.    In  tbe 


■idft  of  tbe  cypress  forest  wliich  surround*  it  irt-re  the  abodes 
of  Axtee  eorereigns.  of  Spatiii^l^  v:<.vroy»,  ait<]  nf  Mexican  presi- 
donta.  Many  siraiiff  M-ein-F  tlii'»'  vi-nt-ruMc  pri-res  hare  wit- 
niMed,  acenes  unwrittt-n  am!  u'.v.r  t..  It-  r'»-.'r.lfl.  of  war* 
and  sUtecraft.  of  lovt-iuukiiij:!-  utA  ».•  rry-u-.ksin:!'.  Ur  in 
the  days  when  Quauhtciiiotzii^  »:,-  ol!- r>->]  '\  \  k'-^tW*  in  Chris- 
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tian  ucrifioe  to  tbe  lust  of  fcold,  they  were  bcntry  and  with  ag»d 
wmi. 

Tbe  Ht«  of  the  capital  i<  Kimewbat  Wlow  the  level  of  the 
lakes,  and  digging  anynhen;  thrcugh  foiiic  i)irt«  or  foar  ft.-et 
of  oenturr  debris  and  mouMiTing  Azt<-c  ruine.  wau-r  \f  reached. 
In  winter  tbe  streets  nn-  <->-Yi.'ritl  nit),  n  fine  du>-t.  uud  the  cli- 
mate rwemhles  (oincivliat  lliat  uf  ^i^aii  Friiiicificii.  wi:li  the  sea- 


,0111  reversed,  and  witi.  >'.:l-!.: 
and  aummer  leniiR-ratiirv. 

AuKKig  the  Mcxi^'iiiis  ;!,-  :•- .;: 
bolidavs:  so  many  us  '■■■  i:.t>  r:- 
thii  bury  aii'I  u;i::ri:ii.'  ■«'--r.  i 
■bonened  or  luici"  v. ::] ■!•';! >.i;.: 
uSL  On  such  i.><.'i.-a!-i<<:i!<  iit';i:!.v 
tboaaoftbcEnK-er.  :lii'  l-arl-r. ; 
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though  venders  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  trinkets  follow  their 
calling  until  dusk  or  far  into  the  night.  Yet  the  people  seem 
none  the  worse  for  their  recreation,  ever  ready  as  they  are  to 
accept  excuse  from  labor,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  be  better  engaged  were  there  no  such  celebrations. 

On  certain  feast-days,  troops  of  girls,  arrayed  in  white,  may 
be  seen  upon  the  streets  at  daybreak,  singing  in  chorus  as  they 
wend  their  way  toward  the  church.  The  orthodox  dress  of  an 
aldearui  on  such  occasions  is  somewhat  elaborate,  —  a  white 
muslin  garment  trimmed  with  lace,  over  a  short  parti-colored 
petticoat;  a  sleeveless,  bright-colored  satin  vest,  open  in  front; 
a  long  colored  sash  and  rebozo,  and  as  many  gold  or  silver 
ornaments  as  the  wearer  can  afford  to  purchase. 

In  the  government  of  Mexico  there  are  still  traces  of  the 
red-tapeism  fostered  by  the  viceroys  and  developed  under  the 
pupilage  of  colonial  times,  when  friar,  soldier,  and  official 
sought  in  turn  to  assert  authority  and  exact  obeisance.  The 
alcalde  and  his  confreres  are  still  imposing  personages,  and 
exert  almost  despotic  sway,  intermeddling  vexatiously  with 
the  affairs  of  their  neighbors.  To  repair  a  house,  permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  city  authorities,  and  a  price  paid 
per  day,  according  to  the  number  of  varas  obstructed.  In 
some  quarters  of  the  capital  citizens  are  compelled  to  water 
the  streets  in  front  of  their  dwellings.  Street-cleaning  is  done 
by  hand,  the  servants  or  members  of  each  household  being 
required  to  sweep  the  dust  and  refuse  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  carts. 

The  police  system  of  the  Mexicans  is  excellent,  its  organiza- 
tion being  similar  to  that  of  the  French.  The  offender  who 
disturbs  the  peace  is  immediately  arrested,  and  the  prompt 
and  sure  punishment  of  such  disorders  exerts  a  wholesome  in- 
fluence on  those  who  frequent  bar-rooms  and  indulge  in  fiery 
drinks. 

Travel  is  almost  as  safe  in  Mexico  as  in  the  United  States; 
for  brigands  are  summarily  dealt  with,  being  often  shot  by 
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their  captore  on  pretence  of  an  attempt  at  escape.  The 
criminal  ranks  are  recruited,  not  from  the  natives,  hut  from 
the  idle  and  profligati-  descendants  of  the  conquerors.  In 
•ome  of  the  states  it  is  tlie  custoni.  whenever  a  citv  be- 
oomes  crowded  with  the  vicious  elc-nient.  to  enforce  a  whole- 
sale conscription,  every  vagrant  or  su^piciouh  character  who 
cannot  funiish  prrxtf  that  he  is  a  law-aMding  citizen  Uing 
coni{K'lled  to  fight  the  h:ittK>^  iif  liis  country  against  th**  Indians 
on  the  frontier,  or  to  s*  rvi-  in  road-l-iiilding.  Such  handh  of 
patriots  may  l»e  H^-n  on  the  )»uhlic  xoa<U  M'Vcral  Inmdred  in 
numl»er.  marching  side  hy  sid«-,  unit«*d  with  londs  of  st«i'l.  ami 
carefully  guarded  hy  mounted  soldiers. 

In  describing  Mexican  habits  and  custunis.  a  few  words  may 
not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the  prepident.  who  devotes  himj*elf  to 
hia  duties  with  remarkable  zeal.  Rising  In'fore  five  in  the 
morning  for  bath  and  breakfast,  he  f»;i»i*^s  two  hours  with  his 
private  secretary,  attending  to  his  corre-jiondence:  eight  t»\'lock 
is  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ministerial  conference,  which 
lasts  till  one.  Then  comes  the  middav  meal,  the  afternoon 
and  evening  l>eing  dt  voted  toaudi4*ne«>  ari<I  reception*'.  exc«-pt 
on  Thursdays,  which  are  set  apart  for  fannlv  affairs. 

The  sabbath  he  passes  in  recrcatioi..  in  hunting,  riding,  or 
other  exercise.  In  all  his  pastimes  ai»<I  einnyn**  T.t<  Ik-  i* 
moderate  and  ten)perate:  drinks  but  little  wine«  though  iii- 
dulging  in  natural  <  lanforts,  without  regard  t.»  the  r-«triction* 
of  fashion  or  su)ic*rstition. 

In  their  mode  of  life  the  Mexicans  have  arlopttii  Euro|^*ar. 
customs.     The  depayuno  i»r  t'.r*»t  bn-;ikf:i«»t  ((»n«»:!it*  i«;:nj'iy  (if 
coffee  or  chocolate.  t.ik<  n  s'»i»n  after  riy^irip      Aft'-r  tw*.  <.r  tbrt-. 
hours  of  hors^'back-riiiiiig  t^.»n;•^  ::ie  bri;ikf.i»:t  j«ri»j"T.  wrAHti 
between  nine  and  !w»m.  .  anl  *  i.:i>i?:::n^  .:"  a  i:r*at  variety  of 
dishes.     The  dinn«  r  ln»ijr.  dtjHiitiii.j  ..n  jiri'fe!**:!*!!.!!  or  <»ther 
daties,  is  U»tween  four  and   hix.  l*.H.w..i  •yM:j.|».r  .it  t:ght 
after  which  cx^ui*-  chiHriali-  and  <  igar*      ^\*^:i•   !r.»    rirh  eat 
more  than  is  giKnl  fur  then..  iIm-  p^-r  ..r»  u:.-i«  rf*  .i.  their  diet 
consisting  principally  «f  fru::.  !.  rr:".;a*.  an-i   fnj»«»i«ii.  tiioug). 
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with  a  piecd  of  meat,  a  fen-  vegetables,  they  can  set  forth  half 
a  dozen  dishes  of  excellent  quality. 

As  in  the  United  States,  the  corner  grocery  is  a  prominent 
institution  in  Mexico.  Native  adulterated  wines,  aguardiente, 
or  fire-water,  bread,  sugar,  rice,  beans,  chile,  and  divers  mix- 
tures, preserved  in  tin  or  glass,  are  dealt  out  by  greasy  and  un- 


kempt shopkeepers,  who  insist  on  having  the  money  in  one 
hand  before  they  dispense  their  wares  with  the  other.  Hardly 
leas  common  are  the  pulquerfas,  where  only  pulque  is  sold,  an 
intoxicating  beverage  of  which  mention  will  be  made  later. 
To  many  this  liquor  is  meat,  drink,  and  alt  earthly  consolation, 
more  money  being  expended  for  it  than  for  food,  clothing,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life. 
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VTh^X  t«a  is  to  the  Russian,  wine  to  the  Frenchman,  and 
whisker  to  the  Scotchman,  the  cigarro  or  cigarette  is  to  the 
Mexican.  Wrapped  in  corn-husk  or  in  pa}>er,  tobacco  is  the 
universal  solace  of  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  and  is  equiilly  in  place  on  the  street  or  indoors,  at  the 
dinner-tahle  or  the  denk,  in  thi*  hall-rooni  or  in  U*d.  Made  of 
comparatively  pure  material,  thv  cigarm  i«i  Icfji  injurious  than 
those  manufacturt-d  elsowlivre.  though  the  t  ffVrtfs  (»f  their  con- 
tinuous use,  generation  ixixor  general ior»,  ur*-  plainly  oh!*er\'ahle. 

Among  tlie  Mexican}^,  u^  ninoTig  other  Spanif^h-Ainerican 
nations,  Iio]itcne««  is  coninion  tt>  all  classes,  and  from  them  is 
imparted  to  the  less  pliant  nature  of  their  northern  iieighl»ors, 
even  an  American  railway  conductor  having  boon  seen  to  raise 
his  hat  while  addres»«ing  a  passenger.  It  is  the  custom  for 
men  to  embrace  when  meeting,  each  one  placing  his  arm 
around  the  other,  and  patting  him  on  the  back,  while  the 
youth  occasionally  kisses  the  hand  of  his  elder,  who  risen 
when  undergoing  the  ceremony.  On  meeting  and  parting. 
ladies  kiss  each  other  on  loth  checks,  and  among  tiie  male 
iez  there  is  continuous  finger-wriggling  and  shaking  of 
hands. 

In  all  reception-r(K»n:?i  and  evf-n  in  pi: Mir  nthcep.  then*  i^  a 
sofa,  witli  a  rug  in  front,  and  chair?  at  •■itii*  r  ♦  \A  A*  in  Ger- 
many, this  is  the  s<*ai  of  honor,  to  \\\x\'  ii.  oii  t-nti-rinc.  the  gue<>; 
is  howfrd.  On  departing,  he  is  accon.pani»d  by  \\i*  ua^x  to  the 
itaircasi',  —  the  drawing-roomi>  U-ing  u««ua!'.y  or.  the  s<*cond 
floor,  —  and  when  he  dejicenil!*,  raises  his  hat  to  the  ladies  as 
they  r*»peal  their  adieus. 

Precisely  at  six  o'chn  k,  ladies  take  tlieir  drivf  in  the  aik- 
meda  of  the  caf«ital.  often  passing  the  r-maining  h>»urs  with- 
out air  or  sunshine,  for  here,  a?  t  isewhrre.  f;i*hioTja^  le  wouiei. 
do  not  accommodate  them  selves  to  the  l.iws  of  nature.  In  the 
autumn  months  there  i>  u^^uallv  a  s):t>Wf  r  of  r.i:n  aUiut  t:.:> 

■ 

time  of  day:  but  n»  v*r:li' li-s-.  dani«,  d.ims' 1.  anl  l.»wagir 
make  their  apjiearancc.  thiii:;:h  deillM^L:  :v\\  othir  exercise*. 
and  remaining  closeted  at  hoi:ie,  until.  :r«<:n  ^het^  inertia,  a 
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peculiar  aneemic  malady  results.  The  only  explanation  is 
that  in  former  troublous  times  a  guard  was  placed  at  this  hour 
OQ  the  paseo,  for  the  protection  of  health  and  pleasure  seekers, 
and  the  habit  once  formed,  common  sense  has  not  been  able 
to  overcome  it. 
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CHAPTER   LV. 

DRESS.  AMUSEMENTS.  AXI»  0CXTPATI0N8. 

In  throwing  oflf  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Mexic<i  abandoned  many 
of  the  antiquated  fat'hionfc  and  cu^toni^  of  tlie  Spaniards. 
Anion^  the  wealthier  elapses  there  waf  an  almost  inintediatr 
change  in  dre*«i»,  equipage,  and  furnitun-.  which  were  largely 
importc'd  from  France,  though  n^uch  of  the  furniture  wah 
made  in  the  country,  the  households  of  thi*  wealthy  displaying 
a  varietv  of  handfK>me  woods,  with  inlaid  tahlee  and  bureaus. 
and  elegant  curtains  and  carpets.  The  clumsy  Spanish  car- 
riages and  horse  trappings  wi-n-  discardc*d  for  vehicles  and 
equipage  of  nuMlern  puttern  and  <*<]ually  durable. 

In  dress  the  Mexicans  werv  ]«*s?i  fortunate,  adopting,  as  they 
did,  all  tin-  fashionable  ft»llifs  of  the  day.  The  sombrero,  for 
instance,  gave  place  to  the  high-crowncd.  narrow-brimmed 
hat,  and  the  style  was  introiiuctnl  of  wearing  shoes  tiio  small 
for  the  feet,  with  shar]>.  fHjinted  tiH'S  and  narrow  mucs.  thus 
causing  not  only  disconjfort  but  <Ieformity,  and  forbidding  the 
free  use  of  the  lir.ibs.  The  lower  clasMs  adhere  as  a  rule  to 
the  national  dress,  covering  the  head,  if  at  all.  with  a  scarf, 
woven  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  somt-tinies  of  tilk.  wrapi>«*d  round 
the  head  and  bust,  and  wiili  oiu-end  thrown  over  the  shouldt-r 
In  color  it  is  usually  bhuk.  au'I  may  U-  a  mm-  rag.  or  of  price 
so  high  as  to  Ik*  worth  \\>  wcikibt  in  gold.  an<I  of  texturt-  so  fine 
that  it  can  l>e  drawn  throng*)*  a  finger-ring 

Corresponding  to  tb«-  r^Uizn  of  th*  worn* n  is  the  s«Tapr  of 
the  men,  though  of  a  tl.i'k.  Mankct-likf  snbstanct.  smuKimf's 
of  etriped  material,  and  somot:me«  ff  n  plain  color  In  the 
centre  dlT  thoee  worn  bv  lalon  r«  !?•  a  («!;!   t].ro:c:.   i*hu*h  the 

m 

head  is  passed,  the  garm*  nt  Itaiicini:  Kti>v\y  from  the  shoul- 
ders. Underneath  a  bl(»u«**  madi  of  c«»ttn;i  i<  a  white  shirt 
and  pantaloons  commonly  of  th**   samv  material,  a  pair  of 
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leftthem  sandals,  a  sombrero,  and  a  bright-colored  aash  tied 
round  the  waist  completing  the  costume.  In  the  sombrero 
material  and  quality  are  secondary  considerations,  size  being 
the  main  thing,  though  shape  is  not  disregarded.  Felt  and 
straw  are  most  in  use,  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  both 
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descriptions  that  there  ore  numbers  of  shops  with  only  felt 
hats  for  sale,  and  others  with  only  straw  hats. 

Aa  among  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  feudal  days  of  Europe, 
the  men  were  more  gayly  attired  than  the  women,  so  they  are 
still  in  Mexico,  the  cavaliers  espegtally  being  fond  of  i^splay- 
ing  their  dress  and  gaudy  equipments  on  the  paseo,  in  fashions 
that  would  elsewhere  be  considered  out  of  taste.  Among  the 
neatest  costumes  is  the  suit  worn  by  the  country  proprietor  on 
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his  hacienda,  or  when  riding  in  tbc  city.  It  con^isu  of  black 
cloth  pantaloons,  ornamented  with  rowt  of  pilt  or  FJlvfr  but- 
tons, ovtrr  them  l>eing  drawn  toii-lHK)t«  with  the  inevitable 
Mexican  ppur,  a  white  ruffled  shirt,  a  black  cloth  jacket  and 
vest,  both  of  the  snnje  length,  tbe  former  also  with  rnw»  of 
buttons,  and  often  trimmed  with  fur  or  embroidered  in  eilver 
or  gold,  and  a  Kinjbrero  elalorately  urnanient*^.  and  with 
the  wearer'F  moiii»;rruni. 

In  niost  partf*  of  Mexico  tIk*  bull-rini^  is  still  a  favored  insti- 
tution, except  in  plaerh  wjirre  the  autburilifs  bavt  decided 
that  thrK-  sla«phl4L-r-pt  n>  with  tlieir  cheap  dis])lay  of  bravi-ry 
in  tawdry  colors,  attended  witi:  the  Uliowings  of  a  tortund 
and  infuriated  )K*ast.  afTord  neither  a  refined  amu8i*ment  nor 
a  fitting  methfM]  of  raising  {\\\n\>  for  charitable  puqioses 
Other  favorite  pastimes  are  the  drania.  music,  the  song,  and 
the  dance,  of  which  tbe  first  has  several  times  received  sub- 
stantial support  from  th"  government. 

The  Mexican  is  a  gambler  by  iiistimt.  if  such  a  term  can  U* 
used,  and  lielieves  as  firmlv.  (»r  ratb*  r  ^u1■«*^«:itl•nlslv.  in  his 

•  •  • 

luck  as  did  Na]K»l»'on  in  his  star.  In  tlu  t  a{iital.  iidtwith- 
standing  the  law>  against  it.  then*  i^  g.iiut'Iing  anioii^  all 
classes,  by  some  oiily  cupjHT  c  <ii?i<  being  i>«'i.  l-y  oTb^rs  *:lvfr. 
and  by  others  gold.  Though  an  i\v\  jias-st-d  iit  1^-^  rlose*i 
many  of  tbe  gaming-bous'-s.  in  the  fo!iow:np  yia-  Wi-  t:rrl  writ- 
ten: "From  the  highrst  ti*  :h»  ii»wf«i.  al]  g.in.'^b  .  ai*'i  it  i* 
nothing  uncommon  for  h-!i.iMr>  ainl  <lt!ll-:al^  nf  txai:*d  raiik 
staking  their  moiu-y  m  tie  •M<-k-p::  ai:.i:n*>:  l.:iif-i  l.ia  iaUT*  r>  " 
Since  that  date  nieasuri-s  havi  frfi{i:r!::ly  Wkw  t:ik(-?i  i*'  •iin.::r 
ish  the  evil,  but  with  i:itle  p-^ult 

In  some  countries  tii'  b;;''i:n'Sr  «<!*  jLiwiil-rnk'-r  >  •!••  :ii»*i  •!:*- 
graceful  as  wi-11  as  jw-rnii  inr.*.  \w\  :::  Mtxi^»'  ::  l^  iiimIi  r  ir^v- 
emment  auspiri-s.  a:;l  a  sti.ir  »-:*  g«vi  r!.::.t :.:  r- mi.U' .  :":.t 
management  ui  tht-  Mdiitt-  J.  I'li.i.i-i.  a^  ::«•  ir::i>  :p.i'.  i  >:.»'( - 
liahuient  is  calu'd.  Uing  cm;;:.  i<  ■:  \y>  a  \*  r^^mi  <>:'  aiknowlt-iigrd 
integrity.     It  receivis  what«-vi  r ..:'  :•.. ;.-  .  :Tei  t?  ::.•■  pa:ri>::s  ni.iy 
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briog;  loans  a  considerable  percentage  of  their  value,  and 
charges  a  moderate  interest,  allowing  the  pledge' to  remain 
unredeemed  for  six  montha  before  being  sold  at  auction.  These 
institutions  are  largely  patronized  by  the  lower  claesea,  and 
are  indeed  veritable  curiosity  shope.  There  are  branches  of 
the  monte  de  piedad  all  over  the  republic,  which  also  conduct 
a  banking  and  brokerage  business,  and  were  largely  patronized 


LOTTERV    TiCl 


during  colonial  times,  when  the  laws  concerning  property  and 
the  collection  of  debts  were  not  very  clearly  defined.  If  sav- 
ings banks  were  more  numerous  in  Mexico,  —  for  there  are  few 
even  at  the  present  day,  —  and  the  people  could  be  induced  to 
patronize  them,  there  would  be  less  need  for  the  services  of 
pawnbrokers.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  state  and 
national  lotteries,  from  all  of  which  the  government  derives 
considerable  revenue.  Doubtless  they  are  fairly  managed;  but 
with  less  gambling  and  more  labor,  the  public  income  and  that 
of  individuals  would   be  largely  increased.     At   every  turn 
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TuitoTf  are  accosted  br  the  ticket-veoder,  who  inquires,  "  Do 
rou  Dot  want  I1U,000  thii-  afternoon?"  If  you  suggest  that  it 
would  W  unfair  to  deprive  liim  of  (o  esi-ellent  an  opportunity 
to  benefit  hiniK-lf,  X\v  reply  \9  taken  in  pixxl  purt.  and  lie  turns 
Elide  in  search  of  new  ^'i('tiIUE,  which,  as  in  otht-r  euuntries,  are 
readily  found  among  peoplv  of  lioth  Pexis  and  uf  ull  agcu. 

The  Mexican?  are  nutu^il  mui-iviani'.  v\KTy  military  t-oiii- 
pwiy  and  every  town  havinp  uin-  ur  morf  tian'lF,  M-ho?e  nu-iii- 


ben  receive  littl--  npul.i 
his  father  thf  ni'lini'Hi' 
rest'  the  result  tuing  \\.-a 


...i-r  -iM-f  !hr 
j::d  piaI.-l^  of 
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Mexico,  excellent  music  may  be  heard  throughout  the  soft 
tropical  evenings.  Dance-music,  with  its  weird  and  rhythmic 
movement,  is  most  in  favor,  and  is  played  in  perfect  time  and 
tune;  for  the  ear  of  the  musician  is  remarkably  correct,  and 
his  taste  almost  faultless.  The  national  dance,  resembling 
somewhat  the  Cuban  habanera,  has  a  slow,  swaying  move- 
ment, conforming  to  the  strains  of  the  orchestra;  and  the 
songs  are  somewhat  of  the  same  description,  a  striking  feature 
being  their  melancholy  tone.  In  fact,  Mexican  music  is  as 
individual  in  its  character  as  are  the  Neapolitan  airs  or  the 
German  Volkslieder. 

As  to  the  fair  sex,  it  may  be  said  that  female  beauty  is 
somewhat  unevenly  distributed,  comely  women  being  plentiful 
in  some  parts  of  the  republic,  while  in  others  there  are  few 
who,  even  by  courtesy,  can  be  called  beautiful.  Although 
women  are  extremely  plentiful,  the  poor  often  go  unmarried, 
since  a  marriage  license  costs  from  $5  to  $15,  equivalent  to 
the  hard  savings  of  several  months.  While  civil  marriage 
has  been  legalized,  and  the  ceremony  can  be  performed  at 
little  cost,  so  devoted  are  the  lower  classes  to  the  church  that 
many  consider  no  marriage  better  than  one  not  solemnized  by 
the  priest,  who,  as  a  rule,  charges  for  his  services  more  than 
the  scant  means  of  the  poor  people  will  permit. 

Love-making  among  the  ^[exicans  is  somewhat  tinged  with 
romance,  and  by  no  means  in  accordance  mth  the  American 
or  English  idea  of  the  fitness  of.  things.  The  gallant  appears 
in  his  best  attire,  sometimes  mounted  on  a  spirited  mustang, 
on  which  he  passes  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  balcony  where 
his  inamorata  is  stationed,  occasionally  dashing  past  at  full 
galop,  and  anon  pulling  up  suddenly  and  throwing  the  steed 
on  his  haunches.  This  manoeuvre  is  repeated  until  the  sefiorita 
deigns  an  approving  glance;  or  mayhap  the  love-sick  youth 
stands  patiently  for  hours,  talking  through  iron-barred  win- 
dows, or  gazing  from  the  sidewalk  opposite  the  spot  where  the 
fair  one  ought  to  be,  but  alas!  is  not.    The  man  seldom  aaki. 
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and  more  rarelv  obtaiiiii.  tlie  iiitn'e  of  the  father's  household 
until  he  enters  it  as  an  accepted  lowr,  even  then  only  meeting 
his  fiancee  in  company  with  the  family,  and  never  tete-a-tete. 
Marriage  is  usually  pro]H>sr'd.  and  acc'f'pt<-<I  or  refused,  through 
the  mediation  of  a  friend,  the  Fuitor  reuiaiiring  In-hind  the 
scene  until  all  jirelinnnaries  are  arrangi  d«  and  th*-  du'-na  never 
relaxing  her  vigilance  until  after  the  hridal-flay. 

The  Mexican  lioUH-wifi ,  win  th«-r  liigli-ltorii  or  of  lf»wly  birth, 
takt•^  pridf  in  hvr  hduseholii  furniture,  and  eKjM.-cially  in  her 
stoi'k  of  di«ihes,  thougli  4in  <K-(-:i>iuns  there  may  In-  littji*  to 
place  U}N)n  them.  In  one  dwelling  may  Ix*  seen  walls  :hi'  kly 
covered  with  rhrap  jxittery,  and  in  another  cupUtardis  ston-'l 
with  a  thousand  su]iertluous  jticci'S.  with  gilt  edg*-  and  njonc^ 
grani.  Earthen-ware,  of  soft,  red  clay  and  uf  giHKl  <]uaiity.  is 
made  at  Guada]u])e,  (lUadalajara,  and  at  other  p^tint;::  hut  the 
best  i«  manufactured  at  Cuautitlan,  th«-  earrirr  and  )K'di*'r  of 
the  latter  commodity  luing  ttrmed  an  '•//*•'.  Th«»se  who 
hawk  clay  figurcF,  r^prrst-nting  all  tyjvj*  of  handicraft,  wtdl 
elaborated,  but  with  little  plastir  hkiii.  find  rrady  ]i:itrunage 
at  the  hands  of  strangi-r?.  At  M-veral  jtlaccs,  but  •••'jifcially 
at  San  iVdrn.  n<Mr  (iuathihijura.  the  Indians  di^t'i.iv  r*-iu;irk- 
able  aptitudi-  in  taking  liki  iit-^ses.  t  itiif-r  by  (»2:T;!)g>  or  fruUi 
photographs.  The  work  i>  d«iijt-  viitiri.ly  by  v\* .  n»  mrasuri- 
mcnt  iK-ing  taken,  and  the  material  v\^*d  is  ai;  uni  tu.ius.  dark- 
colored  day.  which  wbrn  bakid  turn*  t.i  u  lijl*!' r  i.i:»-. 

As  in  thr  diivs  of  tli«'  Monteruniu*.  f  :i:li«  r-wurk  >  .i  *ii»AJa!!v 
in  which  the  Indians  excel.  priMluc-;)^.  no!  (I'llv  •  x.t* :  :i;.;ta- 
tions  of  the  feathen-d  tribes,  iimiir.'i-.i  ;:.  r-li*  f.  bu:  ;i*.-"  wri-athf 
and  intricate  designs,  nj'rcsvntir.g  parii-coiorcii  p'.ixua^c.  witl. 
mnarkable  effect. 

Kear  Pucbhi  is  i-n-  t«c.ili  i:;arbic.  wbi^li  >  <f  r-m-  aiid 
beautiful  texture,  and  largely  u-^.m].  umoi.l'  i>:iii  r  pi:rp.iM*s.  for 
tablet  and  hureau>.  The  craf:  if  tb*  g>i  i>i..::i.  ;i:.<i  si.vir- 
smith  atill  rank,  as  Urfor**  tiic  con  ju'  ^t.  a::.  :.^  Ti.i-  r»rf  :i.i.>st 
of  the  artistic  industrif*«  of  !:.•■  «*<•*.:?.* rv.     A:i.<iZtL'  o'.btTh  xi«av 

■ 

be  mentioned  carving- and  .■::!.:::»•  r.:-  :•.  -::•'.*.?'    j^-ari*.  coral, 
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and  lava,  the  shawls  of  Guanajuato,  the  saddles  of  Leoa,  and 
the  hom-work  and  rebozo9  of  San  Luis  Potosf. 

Among  the  lower  people  are  manifold  trade  distinctions, 
each  one  with  its  own  peculiar  class  and  occupation.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  cateiteros,  or  wooden-tray  sellers,  the 
pttatero,  or  seller  of  reed  mats,  at  a  medio  or  about  half  a  dime 
apiece,  and  used  as  beds  by  the  very  poor,  of  whom  there  are 


OuERO,  OK  Pottebt  Scllik. 


sometimes  twenty  sleeping  in  the  same  room.  There  are  also 
the  javUro,  or  bird-cage  seller;  the  cednneros,  or  sieve  sellers; 
the  canasteros,  or  basket  sellers,  and  others  who  make  and 
cany  articles  in  huge  loads  from  town  to  town,  manufacturing 
and  selling  them  on  their  way.  Then  there  are  also  the  caba- 
zeros,  whose  street-cry  is,  "Good  heads  of  sheep  hot  I "  the 
eafatero,  or  proprietor  of  a  coffee-stand;  the  vflfro,  or  candle 
aeUer;    the  mereilUro,  or  pedler  of  hardware;  the  tripero,  or 
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Tender  of  entrails  used  at  tlie  casing  for  Bausage  meat;  the 
poUfro,  or  chickeu  Kller;  the  etrol>rro,  or  broom-com  eeller; 
the  nevtro,  or  ice-oreaiu  seller;  the  vtantft/wro,  or  lard  carrier; 
and  the  jnrvUro.  or  teller  of  pin,  a  red  benA*  uwd  for  feeding 
btada. 

There  are  men,  termed  UTtadcrce,  wnuBe  lifetime  is  spent  in 
gathering  «tick».  from  which  to  mnnufurturc  diarroal;  there 
■re  women   cal!*'d   U'nitfurtf  twul    oisti'frxf.  wlniin-  il.ivs  are 


pHMd  in  gstliering  ni):F-  iiml  tlK-n-  -irv  the  larandfrai.  or 
waaberwomen.  of  nliom  iii»M-  <.':'  '.:>'-  <■<:*'  r  i  Ius<  wear  n  hai 
vrer  the  nboio.  wliili-  thi-  rtf,  un-  hiirhcuivJ 

On  Satordar  of  luOy-wi.-u  ;if  n-t  1  ::.  :1.>  s:rn:r  \\  the 
JMden  ima^s  of  Ju-in!*,  rtiir>";i::t:;j  ..:..!....,-.  .i.  \-..*.  .uni  u.vn 
of  snebtvpe  as  Ju'I:ii=.  Fur  ::i..-.'  «;■>  ">;.  ii.  piv.-  liir  traitor 
■pedal   punishment,  elligies  nr<-   ii.j>ii'  f.x   t<r   tight    ftT-t   in 
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length,  and  when  at  night  the  cathedral  hell  tolls  the  hour  of 
ten  they  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  barking  of  dogs  and  shaking 
of  rattles  by  the  matraqneroi,  or  those  who  frighten  the  devil 
away,  are  enough  to  drive  away  all  spirits,  and  keep  free  the 
face  of  the  earth  for  a  year  to  come. 


All  through  the  night  every  quarter  of  ati  hour  is  heard  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  policeman.  The  force  is  well  appointed, 
and  with  almost  a  militarj-  organization  copied  after  the 
French  system.  The  salary  is  $1  a  day  both  for  fjuardat,  or 
day-watchmen,  and  tere-noa,  or  night-watchmen,  and  at  that 
price  there  is  protection  somewhat  better  than  is  accorded  to 
residents  in  the  queen  city  of  the  Pacific,  at  nearly  four  times 
the  rate  of  pay.    The  belated  traveller  is  challenged  by  the 
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officer  M  by  a  lentrj  with  the  cry  of  Quien  va?  Who  goes 
there?  and  xnust  promptly  respond  amigo!  a  friend.  If  far- 
ther questioned,  he  must  answer  to  the  Donde  vive?  or  where 
do  you  live?  with  tlie  name  of  his  hotel  or  place  of  lodging. 
Then  he  is  allowed  to  pass;  but  if  the  reply  should  be  unsatis- 
factorr  he  is  immediately  arrested. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  people  are  astir,  this  portion  of 
the  day  being  devoted  to  work.  Then  comes  the  noon  siesta, 
and  a  short  afternoon  of  bui^iness  or  pleasure,  though  at  all 
hours,  from  dawn  till  dark,  may  be  heard  the  cries  of  the 
street-venders,  more  discordant  than  any  heard  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  London.  First  is  the  coalman^s  rarboiii u-u-u  / 
which  being  translated  signifies  Carl>on,  sefjor!  then  the  manit' 
qui'^'illa!  of  the  butter  seller,  and  the  cecina  huena!  of  the  ped- 
ler  of  salt  beef,  followed  ^y  the  prolonged  and  melancholy 
wail,  hayreboH>^p^!  of  the  woman  whose  business  is  the  pur- 
chase of  kitchen  suet. 

Thus  the  day  wears  along,  with  ever-fresh  variations  in  the 
hoarse  cries  of  strwt-pedlrrg,  from  those  who  sell  Puebla 
mats  to  the  aboriginal  «Tew  in  Turkish  costume,  and  fresh  from 
the  holy  land,  witli  l>eads  and  trinkets  made  from  the  crosses 
of  all  the  saints,  mustering  at  this  date  some  2J<K)^  intermingled 
with  the  piteous  supplication  i»f  the  l»eggar,  whose  sole  capitiil 
is  his  deformitv.  At  all  hours  of  the  dav  and  far  into  Uje 
night,  there  are  men»  worn*  n,  and  diiKlren  jMKllinp  lottery 
tickets.  In  the  afternoon  is  heard  the  crv  i.f  him  wlu^se  bun- 
ness  in  life  is  to  sell  IjoTit-v-i-akrf.or  cherse  and  honev.or  duck*. 
O  my  soul,  h(»l  durk**!  or  the  Carann  lo-  i]r  rs|M*mm!  l»ocadini> 
de  coco!  Tortillas  di*  cuaiada*  of  the  frwt»t  t-meat  tellers.  At 
each  railroad-station  tliC  passengers  are  l»es<  t  by  venders  of 
things  eatable  and  drinkable  in  almost  ewry  shai>e,  and  who^* 
babble  of  cries  is  somewhat  irritating  or  amusing,  according  to 
the  mood  of  tlu*  sjR*ctator. 

On  Sundays  and  on  certain  feast-days,  permission  being  ob- 
tained from  the  municipahty,  and  payment  made  according  to 
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the  ground  occupied,  fruits  and  wares  of  all  kinds,  broogbt 
from  far  and  near,  are  spread  out  on  the  ground,  in  nooka  <d 
the  palace  wall,  or  in  booths  erected  for  the  purpose  around 
the  principal  plaza.  Natives  bring  from  their  mountain  homet 
baskets,  chairs,  valuable  woods,  and  curiously  fashioned  mun* 
cal  instruments,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  lowlands  bring  with 
them   the    products   of  the   earth.     All   of  them   arrive   the 


night  before,  sleeping  on  the  hard  ground  or  harder  pavement, 
and  arranging  their  goods  at  daybreak.  Some  of  the  booths 
are  elaborately  decked  with  tiowers  and  branches,  especially 
those  of  the  vendedora  de  aguas  frescus,  or  vendor  of  sweet 
drinks,  such  as  orange  and  pine-apple  juice. 

Water  is  brought  into  the  capital  by  aqueducts  and  distrib- 
uted by  carriers,  who?e  earnings  are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
cents  a  day.  The  Mexican  water-carrier  is  a  curious  tj-pe.  and 
to  the  thirsty  people  of  the  table-land  appears  as  a  miniateriog 
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Angel  in  bronze,  liU  skin,  leathern  clothes,  and  crocks  being  all  I 
o(  that  hue;  and  ii  most  useful  color  it  is,  for  it  wears  well  anC  | 
does  not  show  the  dirt.  His  work  over,  be  hadtena  to  the  piil- 
queria,  for  he  himself  does  not  drink  much  water.  The  melhod.  j 
of  keeping  accounts  is  soTuewiiat  peculiar,  bc-ing  conducted  by  ] 
means  of  little  red  berries,  resembling  beans,  and  very  hard  ] 
and  dry.     On  depositing  a  load  of  water,  consisting  of  a  largei  i 


jar  and  a  smaller  one.  the  carrier  hands  to  the  housekeeper  ooe  I 
of  these  berries,  which  he  carries  in  u  lcuthi>m  bag  by  his  side, 
and  which,  at  the  end  of  the  w«ek,  are  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  J 
a  tluco.  or  one  and  a  half  cents  for  each. 

Tortillas  and  pulque  arc  staple  articles  of  consumption,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
are  employed,  the  former  being  lo  the  poor  their  daily  bread 
and  often  meat  as  well.  In  the  outdkina  of  the  cities  are 
piMCM  where  a  doKn  women  work  under  a  female  ov«rsoer, 
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who  owDi  the  banness.  Their  chief  utendle,  the  peUt«,  or 
reed  mftt,  the  metate,  or  stone  for  crushing  the  softened  con, 
ktid  the  coniBlli,  or  pan,  are  iodi»pen>uible  articles  in  everf 
Mexican  household.  Then  there  is  the  enchiladera,  who  sits 
at  the  door  of  the  pulqueria,  and  offers  hot  turnover  tortillas, 


Lx'-UILaJiIKA, 


coDtaining  meat  auil  <.hii'  .>:  Nn.dn.i 
which  an-  boujiln  at  tin-  ral-  nf  in,.  f,.r  i 
for  a  tlaco.  Tin  Lrvjikfj-;  .:'  n.-,  iiaiiiii 
pulque,  atid  for  (tu[>{it-r  ll^iir  u>uul  i-in  i 
Pulque  if  thf  fiTiiietii.d  jnw-  v{  llit 


-  ch<f«e  and  onicos. 
.tilt,  aii'i  M'l<i  at  two 
C"!iM-tf  of  Ix-an*  and 
Nail'  uiiii  pulque. 
A^jM   Aiiicncaria.  of 


which  then-  an-  revrra!  vanetiet  in  Mexicu.  and  eaft  of  the 
capital,  near  tiuadiJajaTa  and  elsewhere  are  rait  planutitms 
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which  yield  a  large  and  steady  income.  As  the  plant  is  about 
to  put  forth  its  high,  central,  flowering  stalk,  the  core  is  cut 
out,  leaving  a  receptacle  that  will  contain  from  three  to  four 
gallons,  and  into  which  flows  the  sap  which  should  support 
the  stalk.  Twice  a  day  this  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  long 
gourd,  which  is  emptied  into  a  sack  made  of  pigskin,  and 
carried  on  the  back.    After  fermentation,  the  fluid  has  the 


Ptlqceros. 


consistence  and  somewhat  the  appearance  of  milk,  but  with  a 
perceptible  odor,  and  in  this  form  it  is  taken  to  the  pulque 
shops  to  be  sold  and  drank.  At  first  it  is  said  to  taste  like  a 
combination  of  soap-suds,  bilge-water,  and  turpentine;  but  a 
liking  for  it  is  soon  acquired,  and  It  is  even  said  to  be  bene- 
ficial if  taken  in  moderation,  though  with  this  as  with  all 
other  intoxicating  drinks,  the  greater  the  moderation,  the 
greater  the  benefit.     While  passing  a  pulque  field  travellers 
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frtqaeotly  stop  to  drink  of  the  *gua  tniel.  or  unfenueoted  juire 
of  the  agaTc.  which  i«  cool  and  traosparent  m  water,  and 
with  a  Bwcft  arid  taete. 


1     .   "   , 

1 

^^^^^k^^FjP^^SI^S 

^PjS^c'^^vh^^^N^H 
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HH^ 

M^^S 

^^^m!i9 

A  fair  tvpc  of  the  onpinal  Axtt-cn  may  U-  found  amonp  the 
boatmen  and  wimicn  «li.>  i-ly  tin  jr  tradt-  on  tin-  lluiix-  ranal. 
bringing  into  tht-  capital  tl<'W.-r»  aivi  vt-giiaLlt^  fn.ni  tin  tv 
main*  of  tlit-  floating  panlfni'  Th.'  l«»al«  an  of  two  kind*, 
onf  re»ftnl>Hng  a  canoe  and  u»ually  inanagt^l  by  a  woman.  lb* 
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Other  flat-bottomed,  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  thirty  ot  forty  feet 
long,  and  capable  of  carmng  the  produce  belonging  to  two  or 
three  families.    Many  of  the  latter  hare  a  cabiD  in  the  middle, 


Bttl.-llU'a   \B(iETABLEa 


which  forms  the  home  of  the  occupants,  where  they  work,  «ftt, 
and  sleep. 

The  Roldan  thoroughfare,  which  is  an  open  canal,  bridged 
over  at  the  interspctiou  of  cross-istreets,  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  attraction  to  risitors,  being  the  principal  market-place  for 
produce.  Here  may  be  seen  many  glimpses  of  life  peculiar  to 
Mexico.  Early  in  the  day  men  and  women  are  indefatigable 
in  their  etforts  to  dispose  of  thtir  wares,  while  at  night  the 
canal  presents  a  gay  scene,  as  the  people,  after  disposing  of 
their  produce,  are  returning  homeward,  happy  with  pulque  and 
profit.  Between  the  gate  of  San  Lazaro  and  Tezcuco,  the  an- 
cient Acolhuiin  capital,  plies  a  passenger  boat  wliich  occupies 
seven  hours  in  tiie  journey  along  the  canal  of  La  Viga.  Al- 
though made  in  a  clumsy  and  slow-moving  scow,  the  trip  pre- 
sents much  of  interest,  the  traveller  constantly  passing  Wtween 
boats  and  eanot's.  some  of  them  laden  with  proiluce  and  pro- 
pelled by  natives,  whose  ev^rr  motion  is  a  study,  and  others 
gayly  bedecked  and  transformed  into  miniature  ball<room», 
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vben  ttordy  loditne  keep  time  to  tbe  itrains  of  their  rude 
inctruments;  while  the  bnoke  are  lined  with  the  dwellioga  of 
tbe  poor,  and  far  away  to  the  poiith  Po[(ocaIapetl,  or  Smoking 


41  TUt  M«kl>t) 


Moonlaiii,  forme  \\w  liaikf:n>aii'l  of  a  lmi(JK-ap<-  on  which  me 
wexet  X\Tvt  of  paiinit. 

Among  til*  filn■^t  \ii  «•  in  Mcxiixi  i»  the  one  obuiined  from 
tbe  Funiniil  <if  l)i''  lul'.  of  (')>t>lula.  wherr  llir  riRitor  rUnd# 
amid  dr.i<.i'iii):  pirn-*  Uni-.t.-.l  r.«-)'ii*li'-(i.  an.)  i^.rrelain-pUled 
gnvec.  l>e*ido  thf  dilapidated  wall  uf  the  cborch.     It   !•  a 
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ragged,  uoeven  elevation,  rising  solitary  some  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  ia  partly  the  work  of  natnre  and 
partly  of  man.  The  winding  roadway,  paved  with  amooth 
stones  and  containing  broad  flights  of  steps,  is  bordered  with 
thrifty  grasaes,  and  the  thick  shrubbery  that  covers  the  hillside 
is  &eely  interspersed  with  cactua  and  the  pepper-tree.  In 
front  is  Popocatapetl,  and  next  to  it  the  scarcely-less  imposing 


peak  of  IztaccihuatI,  the  White  Woman,  She  of  the  Recumbent 
Figure;  while  in  the  opposite  direction,  over  the  glittering 
domes  of  distant  Puebla,  stands  forth  Orizaba,  wbite^rested 
and  winged  with  fleecy  clouds. 

Below  is  the  city  of  Choiula,  with  its  long  Unes  of  inter- 
secting canals,  as  when  Cortes  lirst  saw  them,  marking  the 
diviaione  of  com-flelds  and'  gardens,  lined  with  plantations  of 
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maguey.  A  single  glsnc-e  telle  the  stonr  of  it*  inhabitftnto,— 
boK  the  poor,  in  their  pniall,  uncomfortable  houK-s,  pinch  tbem- 
■tlvei  to  maintain  the  costly  wniccE  of  tlie  grttt  temples,  iid(1 


Hill 


to  add  to  their  Fjilvndur  The  iiili:il>i!.-ii<:>  ofk'.i  tlu"  hi);  Km] 
fcrtile  Tslley,  given  v.\t  u^  n  prt-y  to  •i>:it-iui:i,p  nruiiff  riiu-t- 
tbt  advent  of  the  Sjianiardii.  hm-  imw  u.r  im-  l-r?:  v.n.t-  lc:irii:iit; 
tbe  arti"  of  peace,  uml  an'  vi-;  pnatly  .i.vuN-i  i..  nlipi-'U-  r;^^*^. 
at  was  the  can-  in  tin-  nnnHf  vyt.K\.  vi  '.h-  li>.wv  ilyiia»ly. 
when  pilgrims  tlock<tl  frum  atai-  u-  tiit  flmiK  <>:'  the  KnibrrrU 


Within  sight  of  ih-  hii:  of 
marked  by  tin-  tali,  whit'  ton 
ioaie  sundin^  KjUtary  iti  tin 
trees  and  rhrul>U-ry.  uml  >■::. 
•eore  of  dingy  ni)>i  h;il:'-ifT 
dingy  and  dilapidaicd  i-liiir  t, 

Ptiebla  ban  W-ti.  <'.>;i>-.l  ti.' 


riii.iu:., 


,  :.urihi'». 
;i«r«-d  i.v 
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or  seventy  high-domed  and  broad-spreading  temples,  about 
one  for  every  thousand  of  the  half-naked  and  barefooted  na- 
tives, who  are  called  upon  to  support  them  and  their  three 
hundred  priests.  The  state  prison  is  in  part  a  church;  in  the 
house  of  maternity  is  a  church;  the  state  college  was  once  a 
convent,  forming  part  of  a  church  edifice;  and  the  cathedral, 
though  smaller  than  that  of  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  richer  in 
interior  decorations. 

But  in  proportion  to  population,  the  squalid  though  famous 
little  town  of  Cholula  outranks  even  Puebla  in  this  respect. 
There  is  the  small  church,  with  its  two  towers  and  their  huge 
bells,  on  the  historic  hill,  rusty  without,  but  elaborately  gilded 
within;  there  is  the  large  church  amid  the  houses  below,  near 
to  which  the  worshippers  congregate  for  the  bull-fight  after 
divine  service;  there  is  also  one  to  the  right  of  it,  and  one  to 
the  left,  with  others  surrounding  them  on  every  side,  the  si- 
multaneous clangor  of  their  bells  during  the  red  glow  of  sunset 
giving  to  the  visitor  the  impression  that  the  entire  place  is  on 
fire  and  that  the  alarm  is  being  sounded. 

On  the  site  where  are  built  these  churches  there  once  stood 
no  less  than  four  hundred  heathen  temples;  but  of  all  the 
architectural  monuments  which  in  former  davs  crowned  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  or  clustered  round  its  base,  not  one  has 
been  preserved.  The  records  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  are,  however,  more  distinct  even  than  those  which  have 
been  sculptured  on  Egyptian  marble  or  Assyrian  frieze.  One 
may  still  picture  to  one's  self  the  ancient  processions,  with  their 
dismal  chant  and  clang  of  instruments,  wending  their  way 
through  the  long,  white  streets  toward  the  sacrifice;  one  maj 
see  in  fancy  the  bodies  of  \*ictims  hurled  over  the  precipice,  as 
the  blood-besmeared  priest  holds  aloft  the  still  quivering  heart, 
and  may  imagine  the  beneficent  deity.  Quetzalcoatl,  here  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  people,  promising  to  return  erelong  with  new 
and  celestial  blessings. 
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CHAPTER  LVL' 

CHURCH,   EDCCATIOX.   KSV  LITERATURE. 

Both  for  good  and  evil  tbe  Roman  church  Ixfcame  a  power- 
ful agent  in  Mexico,  almost  from  the  days  of  Cortt^;  for  croaa 
and  sword  followed  hand  in  hand  the  path  of  conquest.  Fre- 
quently ihi-  puJ^iHl  \va8  made  thv  forerunner,  and  sometimes 
even  the  inhtrunicnt  of  suljugation,  the  friar  laying  a  gentle 
though  firn)  yoke  U)K>n  the  natives,  and  forming  in  their  mif> 
i»ions  centres  for  white  aettlementb  and  bulwarks  againft  bor- 
der tribes. 

During  thf  viceregal  |ieriod  tbe  church  grvw  rich  throu^ 
itit  feeti  and  gilu.  and  tht*  imn-aM  in  the  vului*  of  it4  landed 
pro|»erty.  until,  a^  wa»*  aU»'ge<l.  ii  pc»SM'fifHHl  nearly  one  third  of 
the  entire  wealtli  of  the  cuuntrv.  The  revenue  if  its  nine  aeee, 
togeth«*r  with  that  of  Chiapaf,  was  estimated,  at  the  cloae  of 
the  eii:lii4*«'nth  centurv,  at  ♦I'ij «"».<>»'»  u  ve;*r.  of  \ihich  nearlv 
one  third  l»eit»ngiM|  i*.  the  arehhi^huj.  A:  :iin»  t  jio<  h  the  power 
of  the  cler^'y  nas  mhtained  hy  n^uny  privileges,  as  by  exempt 
tion  froni  the  jurindittin!.  ..f  t.iher  irihunai*  than  their  own,  by 
the  intluenee  Yielded  through  the  eonfe^hional.  and  by  the 
dread  t4)rture-ihan.lH  rr>  u\  the  InquiMtion.  mhich.  like  tbe 
wings  of  a  fallen  an^*<  \.  •-t:!!  i  a«t  the  dun  spectre  of  its  bu(e 
eclij>se  atli^art  th^-  heuji?«j»hereb. 

With  the  tr:un.]>h  of  rep\;Miia!iism.  the  church  sustained  t 
severe  Mow,  ti*«  etb  1 1  i»f  whuh  wa*  greatlv  increased  bv  iU 
pronounet'd  altitud*  m  favor  of  Sp.un.  su^taintHl  by  an  encycli- 
cal letter  fniii  the  X'atuan  Th«-  hostility  thus  engendrred 
Starved  to  lo\%er  :t<^  intluenc^*.  %a  well  as  that  «»f  tbe  pope. 
Moreover,  thr  iorruptio!)  {n-rvading  tbe  republican  ranks  ex- 
tendt*d  t4)  thf  clergy.  mtiulirr«  of  the  cloth  Wing  accUM*d  of 
avarice  and  (M-Dnuaasm.  and  licing  dragge<l  more  and  oiore 
into  the  held  t»f  (KuUics.  to  l»e  U*^|Mtt<*rr<d  with  the  abuse  and 
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ridicule  of  the  press,  and  indecorously  buflfeted  by  contending 
factions. 

The  result  was  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple to  restrict  theii^  privileges,  to  render  them  subject  to  civil 
law,  to  prevent  the  further  accumulation  of  their  wealth,  and 
to  withdraw  from  them  the  control  of  educational  matters, 
which  had  thus  far  been  entirely  in  their  hands.  The  religious 
orders  were  the  first  to  suffer,  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Augustinian  orders  decreasing 
from  7,000  or  8,000,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
about  1,700  in  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth.  In  1834 
the  missions  were  secularized,  and  as  they  had  already  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  there  were  few  among  the  people  at  large 
who  regretted  tliis  measure,  except  for  the  fact  that  their  riches 
were  absorbed  by  corrupt  administrators. 

With  the  regular  clergy  the  struggle  was  longer  protracted. 
Through  their  influence  over  the  masses,  and  by  other  means, 
they  won  many  adherents  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  in 
political  circles,  and  finally  ranged  themselves  openly  on  the 
side  of  revolution,  only  to  become  the  prey  both  of  friends  and 
opponents,  the  former  encroaching  on  their  substance  under 
the  plea  of  protecting  it,  and  the  latter  regarding  it  as  lawful 
spoil. 

The  constitution  of  1857  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
church,  permitting  entire  freedom  in  educational  matters, 
together  with  liberty  of  the  press,  subordinating  church  to 
state,  and  embodying  the  famous  laws  of  Juarez  and  Lerdo, 
which  abolished  the  legal  pri\ileges  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
right  to  hold  real  estate,  thus  cutting  at  the  very  root  of  their 
political  influence.  Finally  confiscation  hastened  the  blow, 
their  tithes  being  seized  and  their  fees  reduced,  while  church 
and  state  were  virtually  severed,  though  an  allowance  was 
made  to  nuns  and  to  deserving  friars.  In  1859,  however, 
church  property  was  still  valued  at  nearly  1200,000,000,  with 
tithes  and  fees  representing  annually  several  additional 
miUiona. 
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Long  and  bloody  war  the  Btruggle  which  achieved  the  final 
result,  the  church  even  invoking  foreign  aid,  and  helping  to  es- 
tablish the  empire  of  Maximilian.  It  wap  a  time  of  purification 
for  state  as  well  as  church,  and  it  was  oiilv  after  a  severe  con- 
test  that  the  latter  }nelded.  At  prr^ienl  all  crefds  and  societies 
are  tolerated;  free-maj»on?  prfunii  thtir  ritef  without  molesta- 
tion, and  free-thinkerii  are  at  lia«»t  a?  numerou!'  in  Mexico  as 
in  the  United  State**,  or  among  tlu*  men-  enlightened  countri^ 
of  Europe. 

it  may  l>e  stated  in  gener.il  trniiP  that  the  upper  classes, 
while  conforming  up  a  rul«*  t«»  tin-  unlinanrefi  df  the  church,  do 
not  believe  in  itf  dugnju)'.  On  tlie  i>t)iir  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing the  restrietionp  which  the  gover?jni«'nt  hah  attempted  to 
place  on  the  influence  of  tht  i  Irrgy,  the  nia^m-F  of  the  ])eopIe 
are  yet  steeped  in  ignorance.  ait<I  yit-M  un«|Ue«tioning  ol«edi- 
ence  to  the  priests.  With  hiany.  ho\i#-vrr.  ehriMianity  i»  but 
a  cloak  for  liie  practice  of  lieathm  rit**?'  th«  ritual  l»eing  sup- 
plemented l»y  pagan  w«irvliip.  ai^l  \\\v  f*ai^l^  of  tlie  Roman 
calendar  representing  nitnly  th«-  o*  :ti»-  of  the  ancient  Aztec 
cult. 

In  the  year  \^1\  lh»  pr.)t.*.taTit  fpi^rcipal  church  nent  one  of 
its  representalivih  tt.  M«  m.  ...  j:.  ♦:..  j-  rvn  oi  H.  (*  Hih-y,  by 
whom  the  work  of  pn.t«--:.i!.t  n.^^Jun?  wa*  !nitiat«*d  Sooo 
afterward  came  ^aptl^t.  « -'n^rrt  g.t!M.na':i«!  pre«hyt**niin.  and 
methodifit  niisMnnaru>.  i»f  uh'iii  tii'-  la**!  have  }»rohi»hly  li<«en 
the  mo^t  FUcves^ful;  fi)r  li»  thi«  s'-rt.  a  fvtr  ycar«  ago.  the  field 
was  nrtually  eonct^it-d  In  tht  <..;. .!.»!,  a  j^Ttion  of  an  tAd 
conventual  huiMing  iwa*i  granted  %  th»  n..  an*!  notwith«taiid- 
ing  the  opiK»hitiMi:  if  li.i  (atiit'li.^  :h»y  nn  t  wjtli  a  friendly 
reception  from  th<-  gi'^^  rnim  nt  Thur^  i».  *  ai.'l  rh.ipeU  were 
constructed;  cungrtga!i>:i«  gradually  (««!kM!<d,  and  in  1883 
there  were  luorv  thai,  tw^*  huntlr»I  pr«»te«ta!it  mi:r>:er«  in  the 
country,  the  nuooritx  cf  whom  w«  p  Mcxicamt  hv  birth.  It 
cannot  U-  Paul.  )n»wt'V.  r.  that  a*  y»  t  the  protentanti^  have  made 
much  progress    in    the  work  of  evang*  liiation,  although   no 
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special  obstacles  have  been  encountered;   for  in  Mexico  all 
religions  are  tolerated,  while  none  are  officially  recognized. 

In  its  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  the  church 
during  the  early  portion  of  the  viceregal  period  rendered  good 
service.  The  friars  who  first  arrived  in  the  country  instructed 
the  Indians  in  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  with  results  so 
striking  as  to  cause  uneasiness  among  the  conquerors.  The 
cry  arose  that  this  course  was  dangerous  alike  both  to  crown 
and  colonists,  and  soon  the  clergy  began  to  preach  against 
learning  as  useless  and  productive  of  mischief.  As  late  as 
1795,  Viceroy  Branciforte  declared  that  the  catechism  was  all 
that  was  needed,  and  thus  instruction  was  withheld  from  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population.  The  schools,  maintained  for  the 
rich,  were  entirely  under  control  of  the  clergy,  and  the  studies 
pursued  were  of  the  most  unpractical  nature.  Mathematics 
received  little  attention;  the  sciences  and  modern  languages 
were  discouraged,  and  literature  was  neglected.  Many  of  the 
provinces  were  without  facilities  for  a  superior  education,  and 
sent  their  sons  to  Spain  or  to  Mexico,  though  in  1790  there 
were  but  six  hundred  students  in  the  eight  colleges  of  the 
capital 

After  the  new  constitution  came  into  force,  compulsory  edu- 
cation was  adopted  by  almost  every  state;  but  was  not  en- 
forced with  sufficient  strirtness  to  overcome  the  prevailing 
indolence  and  lenience  of  parents.  There  was  also  great  irreg- 
ularitv  of  method,  and  a  tendencv  to  teach,  in  the  primarr 
schools,  branches  belonging  to  higher  grades,  without  due  pre- 
liminary training.  The  more  advanced  institutions  of  learn- 
ing also  fell  short  of  their  ostensible  aim,  their  efforts  being 
directed  by  incapable  teachers,  who  were  also  insufficient  in 
number.  The  university,  established  in  1553,  was  practically 
suppressed  in  1833,  and  actu<».lly  abolished  in  1S65,  in  favor 
of  colleges,  among  which  the  law  college  is  the  most  popular, 
and  the  medical  college  the  most  in  repute.  In  the  mining 
districts,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  engineering, 
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and  in  several  of  the  state  institutionfi,  as  well  as  in  the  capi- 
tal, there  are  jirofessors  for  this  hranch  of  science.  There  are 
also  colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  arts,  all  of  them  with  a 
more  or  less  extensive  range  of  studies. 

Of  late  vears  vast  strides  have  Ifcen  made  in  educational 
matters.  In  1S84  there  were  no  l«»s«  than  8,r>SC  primarr 
s<*hools  in  existenci .  tlie  total  numWr  of  ]»upilh  )>eing  441.453, 
of  whom  ll."),147  wen*  pirls.  There  wrn*  n]«o  l'i3  r(»lleges  and 
schools  of  higher  grade,  with  14.4*..'S  in;;le  and  2,4(»i''  f-niale 
students.  For  the  lisc;.l  year  l^'^."»-4,  the  goveritnient  exjiended 
$353,080  on  pu]>lic  instruction,  or  let^s  than  one  dollar  per 
head  for  those  in  attendance,  though  fur  the  ye::r  1885-6  the 
estimate  was  incrt*uik*d  to  $701,420.  Even  thi*  latter  amount 
a]>puars  almot^t  trifling,  in  com|i..riM»ii  with  the  sums  voted  for 
similar  puqK>s<*s  in  the  United  Stat***-.  l»eing  less  than  is  appro- 
printed  in  the  single  city  of  San  Francifco. 

As  a  nuturul  ei»ni*e<jiK-ne<-  of  eii*  \  niisdirt'ctcd  eoonomv, 
Mexico  com  {Ml  res  soiii«*wlir.i  \inf..vor;.My  with  htr  northern 
neighbor.  In  tin-  VnitiMl  Stat<**i  thr  j»roj>orti<»ii  of  adults  and 
of  children  over  t«  n  yeur^  uf  agf  wik»  cannot  n-ad  and  write 
does  not  exceed  t»*n  jwr  cent,  thougli  in  s«-»inf  s^'Ctions.  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  slatrs,  i:  i-  as  higii  ;•!*  forty  yr  cent. 
In  the  Mexican  r«jiul»lie,  th*-  j»ro|K»rtior.  of  t:»oso  who  are  en- 
tirely uneducated  is  vi  ry  murii  grrater.  It  is  hut  just  to  state, 
however,  that  the  ini}»oriunev  of  ttluoaiion  is  a  «juest:on  on 
which  all  jiersons  an«l  j>ani«-8  agn*       Thr  pn*sident.  the  mem* 

Wrs  of  the  ministrv,  and  the  eoveniorj*  t»f  state  are  most  actire 

•  •  ' 

in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  c oninion  s<*hools.  as  will  as  of 
higher  institutions  of  harning.  attending  scIkk*!  exhihitioiiSf 
distributing  prizes  in  i»»rson.  and  in  som^*  instances  devoting, 
not  only  their  salarirs,  hut  a  portion  of  their  private  means,  to 
educational  purposes. 

As  a  people  the  Mexicans  an-  eap-r  and  quick  to  ieam,  and 
in  the  rapidity  wiiii  which  th*y  i:..L<t<r  the  mei^hanic  arts  are 
•ecocid  to  no  nation  in  th«*  w^rl  i  I'ndt  r  prf*}*  r  tuition,  they 
rtadilj acquire  all  descriptions  of  handicraft.  »o  that  the  manu- 
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facturer  who  understands  how  to  treat  them  will  soon  find 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  operatives  who  will  work 
hard  and  patiently  at  the  rate  of  from  SQ  to  60  cents  a  day. 
Already  there  are  schools  of  art  and  industries  for  both  sexes, 
and  in  the  capital  alone  400  or  500  women  are  learning  up- 
holstery and  embroidery,  moulding  and  gilding,  printing, 
bookbinding,  and  other  crafts.  Here  is  an  institution  of  which 
the  people  may  well  be  proud,  for  of  all  beings  on  earth  the 
poverty-stricken  female,  educated  as  a  lady  but  too  proud  to 
work,  is  most  to  be  pitied. 

While  schools  and  colleges  have  thus  been  encouraged, 
libraries  have  been  established  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the 
republic.  On  the  secularization  of  the  estates  of  the  church, 
the  convent  buildings  with  their  vast  collections  of  books,  con- 
taining many  rare  and  valuable  works,  became  the  property  of 
the  government  and  of  the  people.  To  these  collections  have 
been  added  modern  publications  in  every  department  of 
literature,  the   national    library  of  St.   Augustine  containing 

.  alone  more  than  100,00<)  volumes.  The  newspapers  published 
throughout  the  republic  numbered  in  1SS2  nearly  300,  of  which 
about  one  third  were  issued  in  the  capital,  with  a  total  circula- 
tion estimated  at  375,000. 

With  paintings  and  sculptures  Mexico  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied, for  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  viceroys  presented 
the  convents  and  churches  with  many  rare  and  costly  gems. 
In  the  picture  gallery  of  San  Carlos,  at  the  capital,  one  of  the 
finest  in  America,  the  Flemish  and  Florentine  schools  are  well 
represented,  while  the  productions  of  some  of  the  native  artists 
are  not  unworthy  of  being  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of 
men  who  have  long  since  become  famous  in  the  world  of  art. 
To  Mexico,  with  her  numberless  scientific  institutes,  the 
world  of  science  is  also  greatly  indebted,  for  among  a  host  of 
lesser  luminaries  appear  such  shining  lights  as  Mendoza,  Blaz- 
quez,  Cubas,  and  Barcena,  men  whose  researches  in  the  national 
museum  and  the  meteorological  observatory  are  worthy  of  all 

praise.     It  has  been  asserted  that  liitherto  this  country  has 
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produced  no  one  deseiring  of  a  forciuo*!  rank  iii  llit  rt-aliii  of 
■cicDtific  invtstigatioii.  Such  a  Ftatoiueiil  r«^ui^^.-^  no  rvfuia- 
Uod;  for  wlier  thc-work)-  of  Fucli  authors  as?  tliow  whom  I  liavp 
Darned  art  truiifhiu-'l  into  '.In-  prim  iiwl  laTiguagt--  of  Eurojf. 
thev  will  form  a  in'ift  valualiK-  iroiitriLutioD  lo  Xhv  euu  of 
human  knowledge. 


^ I  m  t-iTTTT  rrn  f  i  t 1 1  Ht^ 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Greed  and  godliness  were  the  two  main  incentives  which 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  overrun  and  occupy  the  lands  dis- 
covered by  Columbus.  These  two  qualities,  so  apparently 
opposite,  and  yet  in  this  people  so  strangely  blended,  resulted, 
not  only  in  the  partial  extermination  of  the  native  American 
races,  but  reacting  on  themselves,  dimmed  the  ancient  glory  of 
Spain,  and  caused  the  leading  power  in  Europe  to  become  a 
by-word  of  the  nations.  "  In  this  climate,"  says  the  historian 
Gomara,  "  as  in  Peru,  the  people  turn  yellow.  It  may  be  that 
the  desire  for  gold  which  fills  their  hearts  shines  forth  in  their 
faces."  It  has  been  related  that,  within  a  single  century  after 
the  conquest,  there  was  shipped  from  the  New  World  to  Spain 
enough  silver  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Atlantic  a  yard  and 
a  half  in  wiJth  ahd  two  inches  in  tliickness,  or  that,  if  piled 
together  in  tht  form  of  a  pyramid,  it  would  overtop  the  moun- 
tains of  Potosi.  , 

More  skilled  in  arms  than  in  arts,  the  conquerors  of  Mexico 
failed  to  invent  or  to  introduce  any  new  system  of  mining, 
adhering  simply  to  the  one  in  use  among  the  Aztecs.  Expert 
as  were  the  latter  in  the  manipulation  of  metals,  the  working 
of  the  mines  was  still  in  a  primitive  condition,  consisting  of 
little  more  than  a  skimming  of  the  surface,  or  washing  the 
sands  of  rivers.  Their  smelting  apparatus  was  also  of  the 
rudest  kind,  and  the  only  means  at  their  disposal  to  increase 
the  heat  of  their  small  furnaces  was  the  use  of  blow-pipes  of 
bamboo.  In  course  of  time  intelligent  miners  arrived  from 
Spain,  and  brought  with  them  improved  methods  of  operation, 
such  as  smelting  by  the  aid  of  bellows.  Thenceforth  new 
mines  were  discovered  in  every  direction,  especially  in  the 
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northern  dUtriotE.  which  proved  to  W  richer  in  mint-rftla  than 
the  region  toirnrd  the  eoittli. 

In  IMS  the  fuuioii)'  silver  Uh1i>?  of  Zacatecav  and  San  LuU 
Potorl  were  diK-ovpreJ  and  profitaMy  wirkfd.  and  *jiin  after- 
ward thope  of  pQchucii  and  (luanajii.itc.  tlnni(:li  t)i.'  f<  itno-  >■! 
luiniiig  was  plill  in  k>  li:i<'kwanl  a  ("ndition  that  only  th<- 
rieheH  ore*  could  !«■  tn-jiii'l.  Iw  \"~.  l.-.w.-v.  r.on.'  r.i.rt..l.,iii.' 
de  Mi-dina.  a  luin.r  <if  Pn-hu.;).  di-<uv.r-I  \\i>  aiiiaU- itn:.:i'-" 
pro<4'«f.  a  Umn  «.f  whii-li  M.  xin.  h;i-  pM"I   r.an.ti  •     '.-  j.r'.nd 


Hie  plan  of  t-xtni'  n^i:  ::!■ 
quickiilrer  profin'  i  d  r'"='.:U? 
menu  have  aincv  U-ti.  imru 
coren-r.  a  fact  wliicli  ^lii.''-.! 
lienefit  from  an  inv.iitii.iL  « 
mining  induftrv.  iip-U-i 
tider«d  worthhf*  wcr-  ii..« 
be  nnpToduetiv*^  wp-  wrk 
proceH  adopted  that  wi'liin 
jew  than  thirty-fivi-  r<-<hicti< 
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The  most  remarkable  progress  in  gold  and  silver  mining 
occurred  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  board  formed  by  representative 
miners  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  and  authorized  to  main- 
tam  its  own  bank,  college,  and  tribunal,  the  last  with  privi- 
leges almost  as  exclusive  as  those  of  the  army  and  clergy. 
The  consequence  was  a  large  increase  of  production,  reaching 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  an  average  of  123,000,- 
000  a  year.  To  this  a  certain  percentage  must  be  added  for 
bullion  wrought  into  jewelry,  and  for  that  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  official  returns.  These  results  were  due,  not  only 
to  the  influence  of  the  mining  board,  but  to  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  quicksilver,  and  to  a  more  liberal  colonial  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  home  government. 

The  mining  region  of  Xew  Spain  covered  in  1800  an  area  of 
about  12,225  square  leagues,  and  was  divided  into  37  depart- 
ments, with  about  500  subdi\'isions,  containing  approximately 
3,000  mines. 

The  most  prominent  districts  were  those  of  Guanajoato, 
Catorce,  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Zacatecas,  all  of  them  situ- 
ated between  latitudes  21'  and  24*.  The  first  was  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  muleteers  employed 
on  the  route  between  Zacatecas  and  Mexico.  Official  returns 
give  the  aggregate  product  from  1701  to  1809  at  37,290,617 
marks  of  silver,  and  88,184  marks  of  gold,  valued  at  1318,935,- 
554.  A  single  vein,  namod  the  Valenciana,  yielded  in  less 
than  five  years  about  $14,000,000,  and  in  1791  as  much  silver 
as  all  the  mmes  of  Peru. 

Even  these  results  were  eclipsed  by  the  veins  in  the  Catorce 
district,  discovered  in  1773,  and  worked  with  Success  since 
1778.  One  mine  alone,  belonging  to  a  priest  named  Flores, 
yielded  during  the  first  year  $1,600,000.  The  product  of  the 
whole  district  from  1778  to  1810  was  estimated  at  $4,000,000  a 
year,  and  the  total  output  of  the  entire  intendencia  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  from  1556  to  1789,  at  92,736,294  marks  of  silver, 
representing  $788,258,212.     Other  mmes  in  this  region  also 
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fidded  enonoouelr.  giring  riae  to  the  belief  that  they  wen 
prKticaHy  inexhaustible. 

A  fimilar  inipreenoii  prevail'-d  concerning  the  district  of 
ZacatvcaF.  which.  euKv  iie  discurtTy  in  the-  oiiddlt-  uf  thv  six- 


tcenih  century,  lin<]  .-ilwiiv*  ..:V.r'-il  ;i  v:i<t  I'wiJ  f..r  tnuri<r;-. 
That  it  «-aa  nul  unl..uii<i't1  i-  -A-ui'iii  f-.>ii.  ::i'-  fait  tiijt  i-r 
180  year*  ending  wni.  V.:-.-:  ili.  u<;:t!  I'-'-i  ;■ '  w.i>  •!■!■.:;...!.■.! 
•t  •b32,2o2."'Mi.  Til.  [.ri:.. :]...!  v.  :i.  ;:,■  \  .;..  '.mj.-I.  .  j.r.- 
dnced  in  eit:lii<i-ii  yiar>.  I>"i..  17'.'"  !■■  i*"*.  *I1-;""'.'J 
Enn  nion-  5ucr»-s!'i'i:'.  for  .i  tin.*  wt-r-  ■•(•■  ru:.--..'  ;i.  ::••■  .ii-tn  : 
of  Soiultrereiv.  win-r.-  lii.-  <■■  i- r  riii.-i  \' ;.i  Ni-|.v.i  ii.::i'  j-r.- 
dnced  within  six  niontl.^  n.''-!  tti.i!.  "i ■>!«.■  ::..:•;;.  .  ■'  -.;\.  r 
the  ore  yivlding  a  n-i  yr-<i.\  ..;'  ■■•■■.•..k-  ?4  ■■•  "■'  T-  ;:.:- 
period  belongf  thi  sixry  i>f  ;^.  !■;■  :.  !..;i,'r.;  /..<.  ..:•■.»-•  »!.<■ 
oo  the  occaifion  of  lll^  (i.iti|:titi  r  ^  U"i  i.'i:  .  rii.-ri-i  :ii«  !-:r<-s 
tram  hi>  houM-  ty  ih.-  ehurtli  v   \«.  \:\\-\-^:.:.^'-\--\.-'  >•'.  vl.--- 
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At  the  time  when  prospects  seemed  brightest,  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  within  a  few  years  was  swept  away  the  work  of 
centuries.  Machinery  was  destroyed,  and  the  mines  filled 
with  water  and  debris;  operations  ceased  in  many  localities; 
elsewhere  work  was  carried  on  in  a  random  and  wasteful  man- 
ner, and  the  output  was  decreased  by  one  half.  Independence 
achieved,  the  government  attempted  to  revive  this  industry  by 
inviting  foreign  capital  and  skill,  reducing  taxes,  and  issuing 
certain  regulations.  The  result  was  a  rush  of  foreign  adven- 
turers, who  under  heedless  and  unskilful  management  for  the 
most  part  retired  with  loss.  The  discouragement  which  fol- 
lowed, together  with  the  disturbing  intluence  of  incessant  rev- 
olutions, fitful  changes  of  administration,  and  forced  contribu- 
tions, counteracted  the  effects  of  introducing  superior  methods 
and  machinery,  so  that  during  the  first  three  decades  of  re- 
publican rule  there  was  little  increase  in  the  yield  of  precious 
metals.  The  total  returns  for  the  period  1823-52  have  been 
estimated  from  the  mint  statistics  at  f  40 1,000,000,  or  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  $14,000,000  a  year,  Zacatecas  taking  the  lead 
with  over  $120,000,000,  and  Guanajuato  and  Mexico  following 
with  about  $90,000,000  and  $60,000,000,  respectively;  next 
come  San  Luis  Potosi,  Durango,  and  Jalisco,  with  from 
$19,000,000  to  $25,000,000,  while  the  products  of  other  states 
sink  greatly  below  these  figures.  Later  the  yield  increased 
considerably,  the  eleven  mints  in  operation  in  various  parts  of 
the  republic  reporting  a  total  coinage  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1885  of  $25,598,849,  the  amount  varying  but  slightly 
during  several  preceding  years. 

It  may  be  stated  approximately  that  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  a  portion  of  the  eighteenth,  Mexico  has  furnished 
one  half  of  the  world's  supply  of  silver,  in  addition  to  a  vast 
amount  of  gold,  though  the  latter  is  by  comparison  almost  in- 
significant. The  total  yield  of  the  precious  metals  between 
1537  and  1880  has  been  valued,  according  to  a  very  low  es- 
timate, at  about  $3,100,000,000,  though  one  authority  gives 
the  amount  of  coinage  almost  at  that  figure,  and  another  cal- 
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culation,  based  on  a  report  of  the  Mexican  mint,  places  the 
total  at  over  $4,600,000,000.  Accepting,  however,  the  smallest 
estimate,  and  taking  silver  at  the  low  average  price  of  one 
dollar  an  ounce,  the  weight  of  this  huge  masf  of  bullion,  if  the 
bars  were  piled  together,  would  n*a(h  nearly  90,CmX)  tons,  and 
would  require  a  hundred  large  ves«i'lp  for  its  traiiFfiortation  to 
Europe.  Thus  we  may  gain  some  idra  of  the  enormous  wealth 
which  has  l>een  gathered  in  the  land  of  the  Montezumas,  and 
whirh,  «lated  njerelv  af^  so  much  coin,  is  almost  bevond  the 
graf'p  of  human  comprehension. 

Although  mining  has  thu8  far  l»een  restrictt^d  mainly  to 
gold,  silver,  and  cinnuhur  ores,  other  metaU  alK>und  in  various 
parts  of  the  republic.  Of  late  year**  conf^idenible  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  iron  and  coal  deposit*  of  Mexico,  which  are 
of  considerable  extent,  while  there*  are  certainlv  no  want  of 
inducements  to  develop  them  It  is  Niinewhat  remarkable, 
for  instance,  that,  with  the  ujalerial  n»*eded  for  the  manufai*- 
ture  of  st#*el  ^ail^  lyinp  almo*»t  at  their  dot»r.  the  people  of 
Mexico  shouM  U»  willing  \o  pay  U^r  them  nearly  fUK>aton, 
while  thf  prirt-  in  Knpland.  iii  l^M^i.  wa-  !♦•**  than  %\h  per  ton. 
An  abundun<  e  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  clo«»«  prcximity  to  coal 
dejiosits.  —  tin*  one  great  roinlitiori  ne«Mbd  for  thi«  sf>»H'ies  of 
mining.  —  and  it  may  rotiti-it  ntly  U-  prtdiol*-!  that,  at  no  vrry 
distant  date,  st'tl-work*-  and  mon-  t  xt«nMVf  iron  foundnes 
will  be  erect'-d.  whiK-  workslu^p;*  will  l«e  estabh»hed  for  the 
production  of  minor  articles  of  um-,  which  are  at  present 
almost  entirely  imported. 

The  d»*velopnient  of  natural  resources  must  ervlong  give  an 
JDipf'tus  to  manutaclures.  for  M»-xioans  jk^sm-ss  a  ilecidrd  imi- 
tative talent,  which  re«|uir»*s  only  incentivr  an«i  djn*<'tK»n.  The 
•kill  of  the  natives  in  certain  branches  of  manufditun*  excit^nl 
the  wonder  of  the  Spaniards,  though  Uiey  tirn-  httlr  incluied 
to  acknowlt^lge  it.  They  fit-n-  proficient,  as  will  W  remem- 
tered,  in  textile  and  plasti<*  work,  and  in  several  industries 
Car  excelled   their  conquerors,  their  designs  in  jewelry  aod 
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feather  fabrics  being  of  a  high  artistic  order.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  regarded  their  colonies  merely  as  sources  of  revenue, 
and  as  a  market  for  peninsular  goods.  Competition  in  manu- 
factures and  arts  was  therefore  so  closely  restricted  as  to  put 
an  end  to  several  industries,  and  to  sap  the  vitality  of  others. 

There  are  few  branches  of  industry  which  under  good  man- 
agement cannot  be  developed  in  the  republic  of  Mexico,  with 
the  aid  of  native  artisans.  *'  The  Indians  of  Mexico,"  wrote  a 
keen  observer  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  *'have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  hard  labor 
exacted  from  them  by  their  foreign  masters,  which  has  in 
some  measure  counteracted  the  indolence  produced  by  climate. 
Their  senses  are  exceedingly  acute,  and  their  capacities  quick, 
and  easily  applied  to  any  species  of  knowledge  that  interests 
them.  They  are  dexterous  imitators  of  everything  they  see, 
performing  astonishingly  well  all  kinds  of  work,  with  the 
clumsy,  inconvenient  tools  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed." 

Compared  with  the  Pacific  states  and  territories  of  her  north- 
em  neighbor,  excluding  California,  of  which  country  political 
economists  predict  that  her  manufacturing  interests  will  event- 
ually exceed  both  mining  and  agriculture  in  aggregate  wealth, 
Mexico  is  by  no  means  at  a  disadvantage.  In  1881  the  value 
of  textile  fabrics  manufactured  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  of  some  1,500,000,  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $11,800,(X)0;  in  1879  the  volume  of  such  manu- 
factures in  Mexico,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,000, 
probably  exceeded  $30,000,000.  In  comparing  these  figures, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Mexican  population  is  still  attired  almost  in  rags,  and  re- 
sembles somewhat,  as  to  costume  and  toilet,  the  Australian 
sheep-herder,  who,  it  is  said,  after  rising  from  his  couch,  lights 
his  pipe,  shakes  himself,  and  is  dressed  for  the  day. 

As  early  as  1810  there  were  several  large  cotton-mills  in  the 

central  states,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $9,000,000.     In 

1879  there  were  more  tliaii  a^^^iiX.^  l^clotles  in  operation  with 
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a  product  valued  at  $18,500,000,  and  with  an  invested  capital 
of  $34,000,000.  In  the  production  of  woollens.  Michoacan  and 
Quer^taro  were  the  leading  states  during  colonial  days.  In 
the  former  there  were,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
several  hundred  small  mills,  if  su<h  they  can  le  called,  for 
their  entire  output  did  not  exceed  #(>00,(K>»  a  year.  In  1S79 
there  were  ten  prominent  factories  in  various  parts  of  Mexico, 
producing  cassimeres.  scrapes,  carpeting,  and  other  fabrics, 
valued  in  all  at  ♦4,rMj(j.0O0. 

Silk-weaving  fin^t  gained  a  foothold  in  1^44,  and  a  fvw 
years  later  there  were  twenty-one  factories  in  ofKration  in  the 
central  provinces,  with  a  steadily  increasing  prrNluction.  es- 
timated in  ISGO  at  more  than  $2,(XKJ,UhJ. 

A  featiutr  worthv  of  note  in  all  brandies  of  textili*  manufiic- 
ture  is  the  large  amount  of  capital  emf'loyed  in  proftortion 
to  the  amount  of  prcnJucts.  To  proilucf  h<r  filO.U«MiCM  or 
♦35.000,000  wortli  of  fabrii-s.  Mfxir(»  findh  use  for  njorv  than 
♦60,(KXl.^XiU.  while  with  a  capital  of  *.\unMiiH»  or  ♦li.iilH.».000 
the  Pacific  states  nin!  lerntorio  of  tije  nonhern  union  manu- 
facture gfNxls  to  ibr  v.ilu*  <»f  nior«  tliaii  I IJJ ■•»•"■»  In  the 
latter  instance,  liowrvrr.  th»  rt-  i^  i!i«  lutb-<l  a  larg*-  amount  of 
clothing  and  artirl«*s  of  wear,  to  v^iii<h  laU>r  ados  a  Mvond 
value. 

Among  other  articles.  pla«<  ainl  »Mrth»'n-warr  are  madt*  to  a 
considerable  fXt»-T»t.  and  l*»»th  nf  <  x-t  ll*:.!  tji;.»;:!y  I^iiip  \n^ 
fore  the  conijUt-sl  lln'  Ilnhah^  \v«-rr  ♦  xj-  rt  ii.  tii«  luanularture 
of  earthen- ware  aii'l  |H»tt4ry.  of  whi^  h  nuni<'ro\jh  h]v*<  im«-ns  are 
found  thronjrhout  tin-  country  Kroi:*  tnnr  iT:.nn  niori.il,  nli^i. 
the  maguey  jii.mt  h;i>  furnl^h^•^i  wr;tnig  Uiat*  r:.il.  and  from  it 
excelk-nt  paper  is  ma«l»-.  \\i\i^  :ri«iusiry  havinj:  \m-%u  iifv«-io]it-tl 
under  tbf  cart' of  thr  g«>virnnient,  uiitil  in  1**«'»*'  lh«*  prinJuct 
was  valueil  at  $C.o70.»«n» 

Supar-r«*fininp  l^  rarrit-d  on  in  various  part*  of  Mrxiti^  on 

an  enoruious  seal*-,  fsjiei lally  in  the  st.iir  of  M'^nU^      Therf» 

is  also  a  large  nunil*er  of  bn'w«'ri(-s  anJ  distilivrifs.  the  nui- 

oey  plant  being  chiefly  us«d  for  distillation,  and  most  of  the 
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states,  especiftUy  Quer^taro,  Guadalajara,  Puebla,  and  Saltillo, 
are  well  supplied  with  grist-mills  and  saw-mills. 

It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  manufactures  in  the  Mexi* 
can  republic  does  not  exceed  $60,000,000  a  year,  apart  from 
sugar,  flour,  and  a  few  other  commodities,  in  which  labor  bears 
r.o  proportion  to  the  cost  of  material.  The  average  would 
therefore  be  only  ^5  per  capita  of  her  population,  and  this  in 
a  country  where  labor  is  exceptionally  cheap  and  plentiful  as 
compared  with  other  parts  of  Xorth  America,  and  where  there 
are  abundant  supplies  of  raw  material.  The  tardiness  of  the 
people  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  main  drawbacks  to  their 
prosperity,  causing,  as  it  does,  a  constant  drain  upon  their 
resources.  It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that  in  the  production 
of  their  «6,000,000  or  $7,000,000  worth  of  woolen  fabrics,  not 
ten  per  cent  of  the  wool  clip  is  consumed,  the  remaining  ninety 
per  cent  being  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  not  only  unworked, 
but  even  unwashed,  to  be  cleansed,  spun,  woven,  dyed,  sewn, 
and  not  unfrequently  returned,  with  all  the  added  charges  of 
freight  and  commission. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

AORICULTrRE  AND  STCK^'K-RAlSINO. 

WiTB  a  rich  foil  and  a  l)eni{rn  cliinaU*.  Mexico  mav  be 
regarded  ae  one  of  the  nioht  pmrniiiing  of  agricultural  countries, 
though  in  many  ]K)rtion<:  irrigation  is  niniost  indih|»cnBahIe. 
Even  liefure  llic  contjucst,  the  p"(ii»K-  werv  cFstntially  tillers  of 
the  ground.  uxA  in  ihij*  iHM'Ujiaiion  w«'n-  aflt-rward  prutect^d 
bi*  many  whul*'s<tniv  rt'^ulationw,  ('S]N*cia!ly  l>y  the  ai*iiignnient 
of  land  Ui  conmjunitieh  for  the  U'licfu  nf  nieniU'rti.  each  one 
being  entitled  t<>  u  phare.  Toward  tht  cIo*»-  uf  the  Spanish 
domination,  titles  were  granted  to  hol<le^^  fur  a  ►mall  couipen* 

lation.  and  Ial»orer>  were  |»rut»*'-li-<l  with  je;li^lll^  care,  the  refiult 

being  a  large  increaM-  in  \\a  volunj*-  <•:'  prtNlin  ii<in 

At  thiji  dal«-  tin-  l.iw*'  P-lalnip  !••  ti.»-  ai«|Ui-i:i«»ri  of  |>uhlic 
lands  are  jsiiniiirutly  lilM-ral.  jn  ••••»•" *ii»!.  !•«•::»;:  ^-iven  after 
biennial  payim-i.t^^  ic  tii*  ft-ihr.t!  ^'>  \«  rimi*  i.*  \aryin^*  from 
about  ►ix  cents  jK-r  atr*  in  th«-  stat*  «f  «  u.ii.u;i.i  !••  M-venty- 
eight  cents  iii  (tuanajua!i>.  Mr\ii-<>.  M.ir'-1(»«>.  ruehia.  and 
Quoretaro. 

The  leading  iri'ii^rt  ipiii*  r*r*'.\\  :^  \u.i\:-  w:..  h.  ii.  \\\v  tierra 
Calient*.  yit-iiU  fri«:j.  twi- ti  !*••;. r  )ii:i.iir'-i-:*"'.'!  jr-^lii- :i.^' twi^ 
or  thn*«'  crop-  :i  vr.ir  !"«•:  l**7v  !:,.  t-i:.i!  :...rv.*'.  waf  ••*!;- 
mated  at  :..::1h.ii.ii.  .m  k:.  v''.'ii.*  v.iiini  .iT  fi:-.'""MiM. 
Jalisci*  ail  1  <  iIm:. .'.;•.:.•:.  x\  ,a\.\\  -^  ■■•.■  f  •  .r:i.  i  :*  tii*  •i.tsri-  j»r»- 
duct.  Till-  gr.iir..  nia<i-  in:-  t«ir:;!l.i«'.  .»:..[.  .in  i  nOn  r  di!»h«"««. 
fufijih  tli«  -t.ij'".'  !i*»i  ■■:"  tr.i  p-ir*  r  i  '...-••■•«'  \\"h».i*.  rank*  n«xt, 
tbmiL'K  l".ir  p*«»  pr.ii:::.  ani  :-  i  iil:;v.it»  i  .:.:•:!%  ;:.  ti.«  n^irth* 
ern  initrjor.  tii--  iri.j.  f..r  the  sani*-  yi-ar  U;ng  .:::»•.<■■•  mi  kili>- 
grauiti.  Worth  !  17  ■*''.•'•'*»•  Iiari«y  :*  peld.-n.  f-u::!  U-yonJ 
the  vieni;t\  of  \h%  I.irgt  r  t.»wii«.  an«l  r.«  t-  >  I.:'.;*  ::.  d*  ii.and 
Prijoie^.  ur  hn^wn  Inait^.  ;ir»-  ai*"  lari:'  \\  con^unn-d  ranking 
next  to  niaiie  in  vieid.  and  tf  wh«  .n  ;t.  value      Tht   rvtunis 
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for  1879  are  placed  at  1,541,000  cargas,  or  loads,  each  of  about 
four  bushels,  representing  $8,400,000.  They  are  usually  eaten 
stewed  with  sauce,  and  seasoned  with  chile,  which  supplies 
in  a  measure  the  place  of  meat.  Potatoes,  yams,  and  other 
tubers  are  not  much  in  demand,  the  value  of  the  former 
product  barely  reaching  $460,000.  Plantains  are  more  in 
request,  especially  on  the  coast,  where  they  often  supply  the 
place  of  corn,  tlie  trees  requiring  little  care  and  being  exceed- 
ingly fruitful. 

The  maguey  is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  in  the 
country,  on  account  of  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied,  for  dress  and  household  implements,  for  food,  drink, 
and  medicine,  for  cups,  cordage,  and  shingles,  and  even  for 
the  building  of  houses.  Though  extremely  prolific,  it  requires 
about  ten  years  to  reach  maturity,  and  dies  after  jrielding  its 
fruit.  New  shoots  spring  from  the  root,  however,  and  with 
slight  attention  a  plantation  can  be  made  to  yield  a  steady 
annual  income,  the  plants  ready  for  cutting  being  valued,  on 
the  transfer  of  an  estate,  at  from  five  to  six  dollars  each. 
From  this  plant,  besides  pulque,  the  manufacture  of  which 
has  already  been  described,  is  distilled  a  far  stronger  beverage 
called  mescal,  and  from  maize  is  obtained  a  spirituous  liquor 
termed  chicha. 

In  this  connection  mav  be  mentioned  one  or  two  interest- 
ing  traditions  long  current  among  the  Nahuas.  According 
to  one  account,  a  remnant  of  the  giants,  who  first  inhabited 
Anahuac,  escaping  destruction  by  a  terrible  hurricane  which 
had  obliterated  the  remainder  of  their  race,  retired  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Atoyac.  A  number  of  cinlized  tribes  afterward  set- 
tled in  this  region,  by  whom  the  former  were  so  detested  that 
they  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  their  neighbors.  For  this 
purpose  a  great  feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  giants 
were  invited,  and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  maguey  was  served 
to  the  guests,  of  which  they  drank  to  excess,  and  were  soon 
stretched  unconscious  on  the  ground.  Thereupon  the  others 
seized  their  weapons,  and  slaughtered  the  prostrate  monsters, 
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barring  their  colossal  bones,  in  order  to  obliterate  all  traces  of 
this  detested  race. 

A  more  romantic  legend  is  that  of  Huemac  IL,  who  ruled 
over  the  Toliec  empire  l»etween  IWn  and  1050.  One  day  a 
near  relative  of  the  monarch,  named  Papantzin,  informed  him 
that  his  danghtei  had  found  in  the  heart  of  the  metl — the 
native  name  of  the  magufv  —  a  delicious  aromatic  liquor,  and 
that  phe  had  acconipanied  him  for  the  pur|>osf  of  presenting 
to  the  king  the  first-fruith  of  th«-  diKovrry.  Huemac  expressed 
his  thanks,  and  ordered  the  maiden  to  lie  condu(  t<^  into  his 
presence.  Her  nanii-  was  Xo<  hill,  meaning  flower,  and  indi- 
cating that  in  all  Anahuac  there  was  no  hios.«om  that  e<)ualled 
her  in  beauty.  Fair  as  WAk*  she  stood  Ufore  her  sovereign, 
and  with  blushing  cheeks  and  nunleht  nnen  pr<*sented  her  offer- 
ing. NVell  j»leas<*d  was  Hu<'mac  with  the  sweet  flavor  of  the 
refreshing  Uverage;  but  far  njore  was  he  delighted  with  the 
graceful  forui  and  e.\(|t;isiie  loveliness  of  the  Toltec  maiden. 
On  the  following  day  lie  would  again  drink  of  the  lusciooi 
honey-water,  and  again  it  was  presi-nttnl  to  him  by  Xochitl. 
On  this  occasion  the  king  derlart^i  that  S4>  noble  and  lieautiful 
a  damsel  deserved  all  tiu*  care  l>estow«(l  oti  princesses  of  the 
royal  household,  and  caused  her  to  W  <  onduct4*d  to  their  pal- 
ace, sending  word  X<^  Tapanizin  of  the  honor  conferred  on  his 
daughter.  After  the  death  of  Uio  f|Uet»n.  the  monarch  ea- 
pousc*d  Xochit!.  and  th<!r  ^o:;  was  ap{K)int<Ml  his  successor, 
ruling  well  and  right«*ousIy  for  many  years,  under  the  title  of 
Tepiltxin,  or  administrator  of  justice. 

The  cultivatioii  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  is  comparatifely 
neglected  in  nil  parts  of  Mexico.  I>uring  the  viceregal  period^ 
the  former  wa?'  jrnh;hitetl,  in  order  to  prottH't  the  im{K>rtation 
of  Spanihh  wnus.  and  though  the  nstrution  was  afterward 
removed,  tliis  branch  of  industrv  never  attained  anv  consider- 
able  proportions.  Nevrrtbeleas  there  are  vast  tracts  of  laod  in 
Mexico  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  the  state  of  Sooora  being 
especially  favored  in  ihia  respect,  awvl  yoa^mivci^  %&rvD^Ji^;!0^ 
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not  inferior  to  those  of  California.  The  slow  progress  of  viti- 
culture is  of  course  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  for  their  national  beverages,  pulque,  mescal,  and 
aguardiente,  the  last  being  a  species  of  rum.  But  the  profits 
awaiting  future  enterprise  in  this  direction  will  no  longer  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  home  consumption.  Already  the 
bouquet  and  flavor  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  districts  of 
Paso  del  Norte  in  Chihuahua,  and  Parras  in  Coahuila,  are 
attracting  attention  in  foreign  countries,  those  produced  from 
the  vineyards  of  the  former  being  pronounced  equal  to  a  fair 
quality  of  Spanish  sherry.  While  the  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion is  small  as  compared  with  future  possibilities,  it  is  by  no 
means  insignificant.  During  the  year  1S79  wine  was  made  to 
the  value  of  $2,662,671,  of  which  the  above-mentioned  districts 
furnished  almost  the  entire  quantity,  tliough  there  are  vast 
extents  of  territory  equally  well  adapted  to  Wticulture. 

As  for  the  olive,  though  the  quality  of  the  oil  produced  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Italian  and  French  samples, 
Mexico  and  Guanajuato  are  about  the  only  states  that  supply 
this  product,  and  in  such  small  quantity  that  the  annual  yield 
is  valued  at  not  more  than  'i^30,000.  The  government  is  en- 
deavoring to  foster  this  branch  of  industry,  and  in  1885  80,000 
plants  were  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  Aguascalientes,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  who  might  wish  to  obtain  them. 

Though  the  cotton-plant  is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  its  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  luivo  been  chocked,  first  by  the  importa- 
tion of  Spanish  goods,  and  afterward  by  the  superior  quality 
and  cheapness  of  English  and  American  fabrics.  Under  a 
protective  tarifl',  however,  cotton  ranks  fifth  in  the  list  of  pro- 
ducts, exceeding  25,000,000  kilograms  a  year,  with  a  value 
of  about  $6,000,000.  Stout,  hand-woven  cottons  and  woollens 
are  produced  in  many  of  the  larger  towns,  though  as  yet  the 
supply  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand.  With  increasing 
facilities  for  transportation,  this  industry  may  be  more  exten- 
sively developed,  possibly  with  a  view  to  exportation. 

Sericulture  was  somewhat  neglected  until  republican  times, 
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when  it  received  encouragement  from  various  societies,  espe- 
cially in  Guanajuato  and  Michoacan.  The  efforts  recently 
made  to  increase  the  production  of  silk  will  probably  lead  to 
favorable  results.  During  the  period  of  1870-5,  experiments 
in  the  state  of  Puebla  met  with  marked  puccoss.  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  In  1SS2  a  lil>eral  grant  was  made  to 
one  io$i  Fulcheri,  who  engaged, to  form  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  mull»erry-tr«^>s  and  founding  establish* 
ments  in  twenty  different  jmrtF  of  the  republic  the  government 
promising  for  each  one  an  annual  suhfiily  of  ♦rJjX)*),  for  the 
term  often  years.  In  tin-  following  year  Juan  Fenelon  obtained 
an  equally  liberal  concession,  to  enable  him  to  introduce  seri- 
culture into  Oajaca,  and  in  Nuevo  Leon  a  society  was  founded 
at  Monterey  for  a  similar  purpose. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  Monte2uma.«.  a  favorite  beverage  of  the 
Mexicans  is  chocolatl.  or  cluK'olate,  prejiared  in  a  more  liquid 
form  than  among  Kumpcans.  whipp<*d  '\\\\o  a  froth,  and  usually 
flavored  with  vanilla.  I>uring  th«-  c(»lonial  j>»ritHl.  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  caca(r-tr«f  so  pnatly  drrrea****!  that  the  demand 
was  supplii-d  in  pa.-t  by  inii>«»rtatio:i  fr»»ni  foreigti  countries; 
and  although  after  tin*  n*voiution  ♦■ncouragem*  nt  wat*  extended 
to  this  branch  <»f  a pn culture,  it  nev»r  ht»  far  rt-covi-red  as  to 
keep  pace  with  horn*-  conMunptinn  Maiiily  uii  aci-ount  of  i»ru- 
tective  measiirf?.  th«-  ]»r«Mlu<  t  in«-n'a?i»-«l  i:.  tht  single  state  of 
Tabasco  from  alK»m  l».«»»m 'iiiintal-  -.li  l^-*».  t«'  1  !'.*•■> quintals, 
valued  at  ♦2.HTtV<«»«»  ii*  iVVo.  Sinci-  the  latter  date  there  has 
been  a  marked  falhiig  off  in  th«-  yi«l.l.  th»-  t««t.ii  fir  th«'  ••ntjrr 
countr}-  iK-injr,  in  the  vtar  1*^**".  !:!li'  Uiorv  than  :U.».<»*.HJ  qmn- 
lals.  worth  some  fl.l'**.!*"'.  of  wliiih  Ta>»a*r..  ^t;ll  furnished 
the  greater  portion  Th»  t*ine>t  quality  i*  rai*"i  :n  Sorunustx). 
where,  in  the  tinit*  of  thf  \ncen\vii  its  reputation  was  so  great 
that  a  jiortion  of  the  croj.  was  annually  shipped  to  Spain  for 
the  use  of  the  n»val  familv. 

In  rei-ent  v^ikT^  the  u*«'  i»f  chiKc»late  has  largely  given  place 
to  that  of  tea  and  coffee.  Unh  of  them  stronger  and  more  inju* 
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nous  stimulants.  The  first  plantations  of  coffee  were  laid  out 
in  1818  and  1819,  in  the  neighborhoods  of  C6rdoba  and  Ori- 
zaba, and  since  that  time  its  culture  has  extended  rapidly. 
The  product  of  Oajaca  now  ranks  second  to  none  in  the  repub- 
lic, and  if  due  attention  were  given  to  cleaning  and  assort- 
ing, would  rival  the  best  samples  of  upland  coffee  from  Costa 
Rica  and  Jamaica.  At  first  the  progress  of  this  industry  was 
slow,  on  account  of  the  partiality  of  the  people  for  their  national 
beverage,  chocolate;  but  when  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
the  exportation  of  the  berry  became  apparent,  a  great  impulse 
was  given  to  its  cultivation.  In  1845  the  quantity  produced 
barely  sufiiced  for  home  consumption;  in  1877  60,000  quintals, 
and  in  1883  more  than  140,000  quintals,  were  exported.  In  a 
report  recently  made  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
the  minister  to  Mexico  declares  that  the  latter  country  can 
produce  all  the  coffee  needed  for  the  consumption  of  the  entire 
union,  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best. 

The  vanilla  plant  is  confined  to  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  and 
Oajaca,  in  which  states  it  is  indigenous.  The  aromatic  flavor 
of  its  pods  was  known  to  the  Aztecs,  by  whom  it  was  exten- 
sively used  in  flavoring  chocolate,  and  also  as  a  perfume.  It 
grows  almost  without  cultivation;  for  after  the  slip  has  been 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  all  the  care  needed  is  the  occa- 
sional pruning  of  its  creepers.  In  the  preparation  of  the  pods 
for  market,  however,  great  skill  and  experience  are  needed. 
They  are  first  dried  in  the  sun,  being  carefully  screened  from 
the  wind  by  curtains  of  matting,  and  then  rolled  up  in  woollen 
cloths  and  submitted  to  a  sweating  process,  after  which  they 
are  again  dried.  The  utmost  delicacy  is  required  in  these 
operations,  for  it  is  said  that  a  single  blemished  pod  will  spoil 
an  entire  box  during  transportation  to  Europe,  where  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  crop  is  marketed. 

The  production  of  cochineal  and  indigo  shows  a  considerable 

decrease,  due  partly  to  the  substitution  of  mineral  dyes,  and 

also  to  the  superior  quality  of  Guatemala  indigo.     The  entire 

jrield  of  the  latter  was  valued  in  1879  at  1358,000,  while  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  centur}*  the  yearly  export  almost  reached  that 
amount  Of  cochineal  the  value  has  decreased  from  about 
13,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  to  less  than  one 
fourth  of  that  amount  during  the  present  decade. 

Under  the  nceroys,  the  sale  of  tobacco,  which  was  a  govern- 
ment monoj>oly,  —  its  cultivation  being  restricted  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Vera  Cruz, — j-ielded  an  annual  profit  of  no  less  than 
%AS^^)S^>i)\  and  it  wap  not  until  fi«'Vfral  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion that  all  restrictions  on  its  pro'luction  and  sale  were  re- 
nio%'ed.  In  1S79  tlie  value  of  the  crop  was  estimated  at 
f2,CKX>,ir>3,  more  tlian  three  fuurths  of  which  was  produce<l  in 
Vera  Crui  and  Jalisco.  Almost  the  entire  product  is  required 
for  home  consumption,  only  aliout  one  twentieth  of  the  total 
being  exported,  while  imports  of  r,.w  and  manufactured  to- 
bacco are  of  considerable  amount. 

As  with  itf'  flora,  so  with  its  fauna,  Mexico  forms  a  connect^ 
ing  link  Wtwein  Central  and  Northern  America.  In  common 
with  the  former,  it  contains  the  puma,  jaguar,  tapir,  sloth, 
iguana,  alligator,  U>a,  scorpion.  an«l  several  sptTirs  of  mon- 
keys; while  the  wolf,  ci>yole.  War.  I'iMin,  squirrel,  otter.  l»eaver, 
rattlesnake,  and  manv  varieties  of  wild  fowl  connect  it  with 
the  north. 

Nearly  all  the  domestic  animals  found  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  tlinvt-  well  in  Mfxioo,  an<l  in  th<-  plains  of  the 
central  j»lateau,  as  w<  11  a.*:  in  the  northern  states,  art  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  horst*.  and  sheep,  some  of  tin-  more  properous 
farmers  owninj:  inMu  \l'ySK\)  to  r»< ».(*>(.»  head  of  oxen.  For  the 
introduction  of  i* he*- j ►•farming  the  country  is  indebted  to  Vice- 
roy Mendoza,  this  industry  l»eing  at  first  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Sj>aniards,  though  in  later  years  it  {massed  into 
the  hands  of  Indians.  I>uring  the  eighteenth  century  flocks 
multipUed  rapidly,  and  the  factories  at  Quen^taro.  Puebla, 
and  Valladolid  converted  annuallv  some  Va>  tons  of  wool  into 
fabrics.  Hogs  may  he  found  in  wvtx  cabin  and  on  every 
plantation,  U'ing  most  abundant  i:.  Yucatan,  where  the  sur* 
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fkce  is  too  dry  for  general  stock-raising.  Mules  have  ever  been 
in  great  demand  for  various  purposes,  but  especially  as  beasts 
of  burden;  for  on  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  country 
and  the  want  of  good  roads,  animals  have  until  recently  been 
used  almost  exclusively  for  purposes  of  transportation.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  which, 
though  hardy  and  capable  of  great  endurance,  are  lacking  in 
size  and  power. 

In  past  years  stock-raising  suffered  greatly  in  the  northern 
districts  from  horse  and  cattle  stealers,  and  from  marauding 
bands  of  Indians.  In  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  for  instance, 
the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  stock  decreased  from  $2,250,550 
in  1851  to  $1,116,200  in  1872,  and  this  notwithstanding  prices 
had  doubled  during  the  interval.  This  evil  is,  however,  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  certain  that  Mexico,  and  especially 
northern  Mexico,  is  destined  to  become  famous  as  a  stock- 
breeding  country.  Tlie  prospects  for  this  industry  are  of  the 
brightest;  and  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  the  total  in- 
crease between  1860  and  1879  was  estimated  at  fully  sixty 
per  cent.  In  the  latter  year,  the  total  number  of  homed  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  was  placed  at  24,560,000, 
and  valued  at  $115,480,000,  the  prices  being  for  cattle  $8,  for 
horses  $10,  for  sheep  and  goats  $1,  and  for  hogs  $7. 

A  feature  in  the  system  of  agriculture  is  the  division  of  the 
country  into  sections,  devoted  to  special  products,  as  in  one 
place  corn,  in  another  maguey,  in  a  third  tropical  fruits,  and 
in  a  fourth  cattle.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  temperature  of 
the  three  zones  known  as  the  tierra  fria,  tierra  templada,  and 
tierra  caliente,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  opening  chap- 
ter of  this  work;  and  also  to  inequality  of  rainfall,  which  in 
the  south  lasts  for  half  the  year,  on  the  plateau  for  four 
months,  and  in  the  tierra  caliente  is  extremelj'  irregular. 
Many  districts  have  suffered  from  the  wanton  destruction  of 
forests,  which  has  also  caused  a  serious  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  dye-woods  and  Ih^  more  valuable  kinds  of  timber. 
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In  order  to  ropair  this  wastf,  nieasurt-^  havt  Yieen  taken  to  in- 
stue  replanting,  n  single  contraci  awarded  l>y  tlie  gnvemmcnt 
nquiring  that  S.UOO.CKiJ  trt-t-s  <•{  various  kindu  should  l« 
pUnted  ill  the  laki-  ralW  witliiii  f>jur  vi-un-.  I'ntiiiiiencing  with 
the  15tli  of  Marrh,  l^M. 

Anwnp  tltv  (lrnn'l>ii<-ks  tu  [i);rirulturc  an-  ilie  loiicintratiun 
in  t  few  hand!"  ofvan  triu-ts  tif  liUid.  and  tin-  d-(rradcd  con- 
dition of  uprit-uliiiral  l.i)>ur>T>.  «lin<it- itiilolin-'- and  impmvi- 


dent  bftbitp  are  en'-oura;:-  <i  i  y  a  l-'  i;ii>i 

■oil,  which  fupjily  i;.-  i: >-..r;'  ^  ■■:' 

Both  eril?  an-  Jiia!!-  ;.r::.::.  i.--v  v-  r,  1  ■ 
Imtc  been  tak- :i  i-  ;:i>'!r',i*.  ;:■.  i  (".■■. 
rrett  frrmi  niuin'i-. '.;---  ..  ;.i-t:.t, 
jreware  of  tax:i!-..-:..  W  :■!,  :'.■■'  i-y:.:: 
ind  Bteam»lii[>  i'.n*-.  ::i<  "',.rk;:.,'  -  l.i-- 
lie  ■timuUttiii;  iflt-tt  i.:*;i  ;;..-r.  t:-.-. :.; 
U  product!,  and  :ir<'  )••:!:_■  irr.tiu.i:!^ 
4>ttl)v.     The  Mcaiiv  m.riM".'        ;:.•■  ir. 
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nists,  with  their  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  their  improved 
methods  and  machinery,  tends,  moreover,  to  arouse  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  For  this  purpose  have  also  been  established  nu- 
merous agricultural  colleges,  under  government  patronage,  and 
societies  and  exhibitions,  with  general  or  special  objects. 
With  such  influences  at  work,  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
the  country  and  the  prospects  of  her  peasantry  are  far  from 
discouraging,  and  need  only  a  continuance  of  the  present  feel- 
ing of  security  and  of  the  present  stability  of  government;  for 
labor,  like  capital,  avoids  a  country  which  is  coostsotly  subject 
to  political  disturbance. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

REVENUE.  CX)MMER('E,  AXI>  COMMUNHCATIOK. 

The  jealougy  and  excluHive  jiolirv  of  the  Spaniardu  with 
regard  to  tlieir  New  World  ]x»««if««sionji  wup  clearly  indicatod 
in  their  commercial  repilationf^,  ni<>«t  (»f  whirh  were  framed 
with  a  view  to  h**c\iriiip  for  tlu-  motlH-r  country  all  the  l>enefit 
that  could  1h-  derived  from  the  Inclirj.-.  Not  onlv  w#*re  manv 
of  the  l)rtMIuctioIl^  of  th«'  C(»lonii*F  inT«-rdict#Ml  or  diMouragiil, 
hut  intercouHM.*  with  foreipuer.^  wa*^  forhidtli-n.  Sjidiii  wa*  the 
only  market  to  which  thry  might  report,  and  to  enforce  this 
rettriction,  colonists  wen-  ex(  luded  from  th«-  carrying  trade; 
port  privilegei'  were*  c<>nfine<l  to  a  few  kHaliii***-.  and  even  inter- 
oolonial  traffic  waj^  kept  within  lound*. 

Further  than  thiF,  the  pupply  of  p«»t»<N  iini>t'»rt<-<l  from  Spain 
was  K>  restricted  l»y  mon(»i>oHctii  a«  to  comman<l  exorhitant 
priceF.  When,  in  later  yrars.  d<«j»it«*  the  inc«-nt:v«-  t»f  nunjer- 
ous  and  exclusive  n.ark*t^,  Spanish  niai.uf.icturr*  rapidly 
declin(*d,  the  jKJrts  of  the  jK-ninsuia  U-canie  entre|H«t«  for  the 
colonies,  ihup  causing  ihf  Ci»ri»riioii  of  heavy  dii»^  at  lioth 
sides,  amounting,  at  the  o|K'iiing  of  \uv  pr»«ent  century,  to 
nearly  4('  jn-r  cent  in  Sp;^::;.  ar.d  niort*  lixan  ♦»'»  y»'T  cent  in 
Mexico.  The  natural  n«\:it  wa<  an  imm«*n***'  <'«>ntrahand 
trade,  countenanct*d  hy  corrupt  t»!5:';al«.  aii'l  carried  on  ojw-niy 
in  time  of  war.  to  the  dt-raiipenuu:  c»f  Ugit'.mate  commen-e. 
which  wa«  further  han4|*»*r»  d  hy  fi»rceil  K»;in*'.  )»y  a  debased 
coinage,  and  hy  church  interference .  rH»t  to  ni^ntion  the  rai«ls 
of  corsairs  and  privatrere.  wher*  f  y  the  Spa;.:ard«  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  sufTered  the  \w^  of  many  hundrtnls  of  mil- 
lions. 

After  the  revolution,  exorhitant  tariffV  were  still  maintained 
under  republican  rule,  o^ttn^^iMy  with  a  new  to  p^»!'^'t  native 
iDduithef,  hut  reaiiy  \o  ^upp.y  the  wants  of  nevdy  and  im- 
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provident  ministries.  Moreover,  the  war  of  independence  still 
caused  a  heavy  drain  in  the  form  of  forced  loans  and  contribu- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  which  had  before  been  extorted  in 
behalf  of  an  impoverished  monarchy.  When  the  republic 
was  established,  its  liabilities  exceeded  $75,000,000,  of  which 
$40,000,000  were  recognized.  For  many  years  afterward  the 
treasury  was  allowed  to  drift  at  the  mercy  of  constantly 
changing  governments,  while  the  several  states  contributed 
their  quota  only  as  they  saw  fit.  Frequent  and  sweeping 
changes  and  reductions  were  also  made  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  popular  clamor.  These  ill-judged  measures  were  of 
course  injurious  to  the  various  industries,  and  reacted  on  the 
administration  for  the  time  in  power,  compelling  it  to  make 
good  deficiencies  by  fresh  taxation. 

Such  timid  and  experimental  government  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  frequent  pronunciamientos  and  civil  wars,  rousing 
to  revolt  not  only  the  oppressed  and  discontented  people,  but 
even  the  soldiery  and  officials,  whose  pay  was  reduced  or  with- 
held. While  revolutions  afforded  a  momentary  relief  for  a 
class  or  faction,  they  served  as  a  rule  to  increase  the  burdens 
laid  upon  the  masses,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  new  up- 
risings. 

Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  loans,  interior  and  foreign,  the 
latter  pregnant  with  untold  evil.  One  of  $32,000,000,  raised 
after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  yielded  as  net  proceeds  to  the 
government  only  $11,000,000,  and  yet  in  the  year  1S41  the 
former  amount  had  been  swelled  with  interest  and  arrears  of 
repayments  to  $49,000,000.  Reductions,  consolidations,  and 
other  arrangements  were  proposed  and  in  part  effected;  but 
the  constant  deficit  compelled  a  disregard  of  other  obligations. 
Hence  came  foreign  intervention  in  behalf  of  creditors,  and 
finally  the  empire  of  Maximilian,  this  brief  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  adding  more  than  $250,000,000  to  the 
national  debt.  Though  a  portion  of  it  was  ignored,  the  repub- 
lic was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  assistance  rendered  in  throw- 
iDg  off"  the  yoke  of  the  French,  and  in  1S83  the  national  debt 
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amouDted  to  nearly  1150,000,000,  or  about  112  per  capita  of 
the  population.  Of  this  amount,  150,000,000  consisted  of 
interior  consolidated  loans,  and  the  remainder  was  due  to 
foreign  bond-holders,  England  being  the  largest  creditor. 

While  the  indebtedness  of  Mexico,  considering  her  popula- 
tion,  may  appear  trifling  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  it  must  \yo  remem- 
bered that  her  resources  are  as  yet  but  little  developed,  and 
that  the  )x>pulation  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  condition  of  ex* 
tn»me  poverty.  That  the  p<'ople  are  nevertheless  capable  of 
bearing  their  burdens,  is  indicatc*d  by  the  rapid  increaf»4»  in  the 
national  revenue,  which  is  out  of  all  jiroportion  to  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  conimoditi<*s. 

For  the  decade  ending  June  18S3,  the  recvipts  of  tlie  mari- 
time and  frontier  custom-houses  amountiKl  to  1134,32^,554,  or 
a  yearly  average  of  ll3.4'i2.SrM,  against  less  than  |9.(>00,0U0 
for  the  previous  decade,  the  amount  colU'Cted  for  the  fiscal 
year  1883-4  being  I17.423..VJO,  and  the  total  income  from 
all  sources  l2S.2s4.02^;  while  for  1SS5-C,  $38,903,353  was 
Toted  by  congress  for  th«*  cx|K»nses  of  the  nation.  The  sources 
from  which  this  income  was  dfrivt-^l  werv  thirtv-one  in  Dum- 
ber.  among  the  principal  items,  apart  from  customs  and  excite, 
being  the  sales  of  pu!»lic  lands,  the  rent  of  buildings  and  real 
estate  belonging  to  the  government,  the  ]iostal  and  telegraph 
ier%'ice8.  the  earning*  of  pi»vrmment  raiiroaJ*  th*-  interest  and 
•ale  of  the  londs  of  railroad  companies.  heM  by  \\\v  govern- 
ment, consular  f<HP.  the  coinage,  and  iasliy  lh«*  national  lot- 

terv.     The   estimate^    'jf    exi>»nd;turf    U^r   the    vear    l**vV-6 

•  •  • 

includt»d  I1.KC.144  fv.r  tiic  legislative  dt'juirtmenl,  ♦432,3^C> 
for  the  judiciary.  $.'»,441.t)i«»  ft»r  genera!  government,  and 
112.1 3<.43i»  for  thi-  army,  whuh  r:*  a  jviitt-  fcK)ting  consists 
of  22,5<X>  men. 

For  the  last  years  <»f  the  viceregal  peri*xl,  the  total  of  ex- 
ports and  imj»ort?i  averaged  al»out  t22,U« ».»»»».  the  diflfenrnce 
in  favor  of  the  former  Wing  :.t  least  ll.UCiU.OiA*;  but  at  thai 
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date  exports  coneiated  almost  entirely  of  the  precioas  metals, 
and  of  goods  transshipped  from  Asiatic  ports,  by  way  of  Aca- 
pulco  and  Vera  Cruz.  After  that  period  the  total  increased 
steadily,  though  by  no  means  rapidly,  until  for  1882  exports 
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were  valued  at  if30,000,000,  with  imports  of  about  equal  vol- 
ume, though  two  thirds  of  t  iic  ibrnier  still  consisted  of  gold 
and  silver,  sent  abroad  in  exchange  for  dry  goods,  hardware, 
machinerv,  proWsions,  and  other  commodities,  most  of  which 
could  have  been  produced  or  manufactured  at  home. 

During  the  war  of  independence  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  commerce  of  Mexico  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States;  but  after  that  period,  England  secured  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  Although  for  years  after  ISST  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  latter  country  were  suspended,  Great  Britain  still 
retained  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic,  taking  In 
1S82  about  *  10.000,0l>*t  worth  of  her  sugar,  cochineal,  hidea. 
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aod  other  exports,  and  supplying  atout  two  thirds  of  all  her 

Until  rw^nt  years,  intomnl  rointnunication  wnp  limited  to 
the  bridle-potlif  wliitli  led  from  tlie  viillry  of  Mexico,  across 
the  terrace-land*  and  sicrro^,  to  the  Atlantic  .ind  Piicifir  iwrtu, 
and  to  a  score  or  m  uf  r-iia<*h  or  diliiK'nic  l)n<.f ,  nil  iindrr  one 
maDageiueni,  Wurk  un  llu'  ruilroud  frutti  W-ra  Crui  lo  the 
capiul  was  commenced  in  1M2:  but  w  flow  wop  il!!  progrt-M, 
that  twenty-thret;   vfar*"   Ihut  le?-s  thuii  a  iloren   miles   bad 


been  eonij.i.u-.l  Mux  ■.\..i\  A.w.-.  Iiow-'vct,  oi-Tationf  were 
conlinuiil  «:U.  vvr.  un  1  in  \<''-  Uk-  tiu-I  n»!>  c.ii. pilled  l-y 
way  of  (.»riwli.i.  i.i.d  with  u  l-rauch  liiu-  t..  I'nel.la.  at  a  ro«t 
of  aU'U!  *4n,u»i.OM. 

Itca-t'iiiiing  X\,v  u\v.\'.\\a^'-  i.f  n  r»-puiar  •ysj.ni  of  railway*. 
—  ai:  :!.!■  lucre  n.  .,■e^^;l^v  -n  Hceounl  i-f  thi-  I..1  k  of  navigable 
rivers  and  of  w.iguii-ruad!-.  — thi-  g.>vi-.*iimint  f«'n»AW  the  im- 
puls*-  tiJJl  a  f<  w  trunk  1;ik>  would  j::vi  t-  irjaic,  and  granted 
liberal  .onc-h-i.ui.*  t.  ■^<■v.■rJi  j>aruei'.  w.tl.  sul-sidir*  of  aUiut 
•S.U*'  I-r  k.lfimetr..  Nominally  tl.i^  afSislamt- wa>  grftiitcd 
lo  slaU'  guvcrumeuu,  although  the  loiitrji  1*  afterward  pa*«ed 
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into  the  hands  of  private  companies.  In  all  this  there  was 
little  speculation,  and  no  expectation  of  enormous  profits,  the 
object  being  merely  the  opening  of  roads  where  the  population 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  appeared  to  demand  them. 

The  first  of  these  lines  was  the  Mexican  Central,  commenced 
in  1880,  and  completed  four  years  later.  Starting  from  Paso 
del  Norte,  where  it  connects  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe  line,  and  thus  with  the  Xorth  American  network  of 
railroads,  it  runs  through  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Aguascali- 
entes,  and  Queretaro  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of  more  than 
1,200  miles. 

An  interoceanic  line  entirely  within  the  territory  is  being 
constructed  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Other  lines 
have  been  projected  or  are  now  in  progress  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  though  some  of  these  enterprises  may  lie  dormant 
for  years,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  railroad  system  of 
Mexico  will  in  time  be  fully  developed.  It  is  not  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  gigantic  project  now  under  contempla- 
tion, of  connecting  all  the  Pacific  coast  termini  by  a  line 
running  from  Fort  Yuma  to  the  frontier  of  Guatemala,  and 
thence  southward  through  the  continent  into  Chile,  will  be 
realized  in  the  very  near  future.  The  present  demand  is  for 
small  and  inexpensive  lines,  such  as  the  one  from  Esperanza 
to  Tehuacapa,  which  was  built  by  the  government  at  a  cost 
below  the  subsidv  rates,  and  on  a  svstem  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1882  there  were  open  for  traffic 
2,220  miles,  and  for  that  year  the  number  of  passengers 
was  8,250,000,  while  the  quantity  of  merchandise  conveyed 
amounted  to  about  273,000,000  tons,  the  net  earnings  being 
$4,700,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  mile. 

The  telegraph  system  of  Mexico  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  that  of  her  railroads.  In  1851  the  first  line  was  opened 
between  Mexico  and  Puebla;  in  1886  Mexico  was  in  tele- 
graphic communition  with  all  the  state  capitals,  and  through 
the  Mexico-Matamoras  line  with  the  United  States  and  the 
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remainder  of  the  world.  In  1882  there  were  8,150  miles  in 
operation,  through  which  there  were  forwarded  750,000  met- 
•ages,  or  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  every  fourteen  in- 
habitants. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  give  some  account  of  the  pearl-fisheries  in  the  gulf  of  Cali* 
fomia,  or  Sea  of  Cortet^,  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  for  at  one 
time  they  were  a  considerable  source  of  wealth.  Long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  .Spaniards,  the  nati%*es  of  Lower  California 
decorated  thcmKelver  with  pearU  of  great  sixe  and  value,  and 
it  was  by  their  exchange  for  Euro[>ean  trinkets  that  the  in- 
vaders first  ascertained  tliat  the  pearl-oyster  was  found  on  the 
coast.  Near  the  clofic  of  the  sixteenth  centurv  Sir  Francis 
Drake  reached  the  coast  of  the  {peninsula,  and  his  men  r^ 
ceived  presents  of  ihesi*  gems  from  the  natives.  About  the 
same  time  a  magnificent  s{iecimen,  found  off  the  island  of 
Marguerita.  weighing  250  carats,  and  v&lue<l  at  tl5C>.(XK),  was 
presented  to  Philip  II.  Soon  afterwarcl  the  inhabitants  of 
Sonora  and  Sinalou  liegan  to  engage  in  pearl-fishing  and  bar- 
ter, the  Indians  having  l>een  pacified  by  tlie  establishment  of 
missions. 

The  accounts  which  the  old  ehronicler»  hare  handed  down 
to  us  of  the  enormoui^  ({uantitie>  of  }H*arl^  obtained  during  the 
eighteenth  century  are  ahuost  fabulous.  Among  other  advrn* 
turers  of  wlioni  mention  i>  made  waf  a  N.»Klier  of  the  presidio 
of  Loreto,  name<i  Antonic  <  >8io.  who  iol:ect«*d  such  an  immense 
numlHT  from  the  lK.*tl^  in  the  neighU^rhoo^l  of  Mulegt*  that  he 
measured  theui  by  th*-  }*<*ck  It  \$  said  that  his  attention  was 
first  called  to  tliat  Knalitv  in  174<'.  when  Kime  of  the  natives 
brought  to  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio  a  large  nun)l>er  of  pearls 
which  they  had  extracted  from  oy^ti-ni  thrv>wn  u|on  the  beach 
by  the  waves  Ther«'Ujx»n  he  rem«»vtHl  to  this  favored  spot, 
securing  the  first  viar  ll'T  }«outuU  wei^rht  of  fKrarls.  and  m  tlie 
following  year  nearly  doubh*  tliat  <|tiantity.  A  magnificent 
necklace  of  round  and  Itear•^ha|l••<i  jit-arU  was  prrsented  to  the 
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queen  of  Spain  by  the  diBcoverer  of  tbe9e  virgin  beds.  Bat 
Otio's  wealth  wa«  the  caoBe  of  his  deaths  Unable  otbenriie 
to  guard  his  vast  treasure,  be  buried  it  in  a  secret  spot,  not 
even  rerealing  its  location  to  his  own  family.  Soon  afterward 
be  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  ruffians  to  whom  he  refused  to 
divulge  his  secret,  and  to  thi^  day  bis  rirhes  lie  buried  under- 
ground. Portions  of  the  tankc^  in  which  hr  decomposed  the 
oysters  are  still  to  l»e  seen  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mulege,  and 
the  richness  of  the  l»eds  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  for  a  long 
period  the  tax  upon  llieni,  or,  as  it  was  terme<l,  the  royal  fifth, 
was  farmed  for  112,000  a  year. 

During  the  colonial  period  all  who  wished  to  obtain  licenaes 
to  engage  in  jiearl-fishing  could  do  so  on  condition  of  setting 
apart,  as  the  share  of  the  crown,  one  fifth  of  tbe  proc*eeds. 
After  the  revolution,  the  several  adminiittration^  appear  to 
have  beeii  indifferent  to  tliis  source  of  wealth,  and  uliout  tbe 
middle  of  the  preik'nt  century  tlie  i>ettrl-<»yster  UhIs,  being 
without  fui>er\igion  or  protection,  were  thrtMtene<l  with  ex- 
haustion. In  l^.'T  regulations  were  nja<lt*  dividing  tbem  into 
four  sections,  to  Xk-  worked  annualh*  in  rotation,  and  rented  in 
subdivisions  to  the  highetit  bidder,  and  though  never  strictly 
obeen'ed,  these  measures  have  not  \*rvT\  without  effect, 

Ves^'ls  of  from  I'j  to  3u  ton**,  having  (»n  U>ard  fn.>m  »k>  to  fiO 
divers,  most  of  them  Varans,  wi^re  tittt-d  out  for  th«-  ]tearl*b«ds 
at  the  port  of  ( tuayma^  Each  craft,  with  ilf  can«>c*s  and  boats, 
was  callofl  an  armada,  and  was  und«T  thv  dinvtion  of  an 
armador.  >vho  made  arrangements  witli  thr  Indians  as  to 
supplieft,  o]KTationh,  and  advanecs  «»f  nion<  y.  the  latter  alao 
usually  receiving  a  share  of  thf  ]>n.>'-ettU.  Tht*  season  lasts 
from  the  Iwpinning  (»f  May  to  the  •  nd  of  <  K  t4»Ur.  during  which 
interval  fine  weather  prevails,  and  thr  waitr  i*  i.f  suitable 
temjierature. 

^^'hen  th**  ground  has  l»een  reaciied.  the  divers  make  their 
descent,  provide*!  wjth  nets  fastrn»-d  t4»  thr  waist,  in  which  to 
place  thf  oynt#»r<.  and  aliMi  with  short  stuks.  sharj*i*ned  at  Itoth 
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ends,  with  which  to  dislodge  them.  At  first  the  Yaqui  cannot 
reach  a  depth  of  more  than  five  or  six  fathoms,  and  remains 
only  a  few  seconds  under  water,  being  often  seized  with  hemor- 
rhage of  the  ears  and  nostrils.  After  a  little  practice,  however, 
he  can  descend  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  and  retain 
his  breath  for  two  minutes,  this  being  about  the  limit  of  his 
endurance,  though  it  is  said  that  men  have  been  known  to  stay 
under  water  for  four  and  even  five  minutes.  Collecting  as 
many  oysters  as  possible,  he  rises  quickly  to  the  surface,  de- 
posits them  in  nets  suspended  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
after  an  interval  of  rest,  again  proceeds  on  his  errand.  The 
work  begins  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinues until  noon,  or  sometimes  an  hour  afterward;  for  during 
this  part  of  the  day  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the  sunbeams  penetrate 
to  a  considerable  depth.  The  vessel  then  returns  to  shore, 
which  too  often  becomes  the  scene  of  strife  and  drunkenness; 
for  the  Indians  are  freely  supplied  with  liquor  —  and  that  of 
the  vilest  quality  —  by  unscrupulous  traders. 

The  Yaqui  is  a  rapid  and  powerful  swimmer,  and  pursues 
his  calling  without  the  assistance  of  ropes,  weights,  or  other 
appliances  in  use  among  the  pearl-drivers  of  Panama  and  Cey- 
lon; nor  does  he  show  the  least  fear  of  the  sea-monsters  whose 
element  he  invades,  and  to  whose  attacks  he  is  constantly 
exposed.  The  most  dangerous  of  these  enemies  are  the  shark, 
the  nianta  raya,  or  devil-fish,  and  the  huge  cuttle-fish.  Many 
are  the  stories  told  of  limbs  lopped  off*,  and  men  who  have 
been  mutilated  for  life;  while  in  other  instances  the  blood- 
stained waters  alone  revealed  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim. 

In  single  combat  the  shark  usually  gets  the  worst  of  the 
encounter,  and  if  the  diver  be  provided  with  a  knife,  which  sel- 
dom happens,  however,  the  monster  is  disembowelled  by  a  few 
rapid  cuts  with  the  blade.  But  the  pointed  stick  is  usually 
the  only  weapon  carried  by  the  Indian,  who  when  attacked 
calmly  waits  until  the  shark  has  turned  on  his  back,  and  then 
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thrusts  it  into  his  open  mouth,  one  point  being  planted  in  the 
upper  and  the  other  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  animal  is  thus 
prevented  from  closing  his  mouth,  and  the  diver  escapes.  It 
if  only  when  taken  by  Furpri?e  that  tlie  Yaqui  loses  his  life, 
and  when  that  occur?,  his  conijianions  immediately  plunge, 
knife  in  hand,  into  tin*  crimM)n-<lypd  s<*a  to  avenge  his 
death. 

The  manta  rava  if^  Ftill  more  furmidable  than  the  f^hark, 
this  monster  meajiuriiiir.  when  at  maturitv.  nearlv  twentv  feet, 
and  K>inetimeF  attaining  a  weight  of  1.i"»h»  jK»undh.  Nearly 
fi%'e  eighth**  of  its  length  consists  of  a  «pinoFe  tail,  all  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Ixxly  Wiug  covered  with  ^harp  npine?.  and  the 
from  jKjrtion  pronded  with  huge.  ruhUr-like  flaps,  twelve 
feet  across.  His  niod«-  of  attack  ih  ti>  jKiihe  hiniself  alH.»ve  the 
I>earl-fi8her,  following  hi*  everj*  movement,  and  overshadow- 
ing his  victim  with  hi?  immense  flaj»,  in  which  the  diver  is 
finally  infold*  d  and  ^iuffocaled,  unU •^^  he  hah  ili»-  ingenuity  to 
elude  hih  ftK*.  fo:  i>nee  infolded  iu  that  death -em  brace,  there 
is  no  possi!»ility  of  escape. 

For  the  mahon  of  1n'>5  the  pale  of  jx-arl?  and  shells 
amounted  to  t'»7.^K»,  and  the  n«  t  j»rotU  to  124,477,  tlie  re- 
turns fluctuating  from  yi  ar  to  year  but  hhowing  <»n  an  aver- 
age a  einisiih  rah.v  iinTvase.  the  t«»tal  yiri«l  for  !**♦»*♦  U^ing 
valued  at  *^7.<mm,  and  for  1^7:»  at  ^JlV.**'!  |i<  tween  l&SO 
and  1^.'»7  it  ha^  h«tii  thtiiiiateil  tuat  l.''ll."»»^'  «|uintal!»  of 
shells  wi  ft'  tak«*n  *'tv»i*i  tli*-  wut«•r^  of  I^»Htr  *  .ilifurnia,  pri>- 
ducing  -.77n  jKnind.  of  jHarlsi.  wt>rth  tr»..'>4< ».«■■» 

Until  rtT«'iit  years,  hi**  lih  nhicli  yirld  i:.'»th»  r-t»fj»»-arl  were 
but  litlii-  prized  Ihiriiij:  the  viorrt-gal  j»»  rK»*i  u  e\»llection  of 
nacre  sheila  wa.*  iKcaMonallv  forwardtti  lo  th*-  vieert»vi»,  but 
it  does  not  ai»j»ear  that  they  Um  ana  a:*  iii.prtunt  artich- of 
trade  unlil  lh«  fixth  decad*  of  thv  pre^iit  rt^i.tury.  when  an 
increaiiing  demand  n  rid<  retl  thtir  hhij'n**  nt  profitable,  and 
added  largely  to  the  pn»cetnit  of  ihe  }n  arl-fisheries.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  new  source  of  profit  also  proved  inmrious  to  the 
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industry,  do  discrimination  being  used  in  selecting  the  oysters, 
which  were  gathered  without  regard  to  age,  and  thus  the  beds 
were  wantonly  impoverished.  Of  late  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  preservation;  but  a  long  period  of  comparative 
rest  and  careful  supervision  will  be  needed  to  restore  the  pearl- 
fisheries  even  to  a  semblance  of  their  former  productiveness. 
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THEY   ASSUMED   OFFICE. 


GOVERNORS. 

Heman  Cort^  governor  ajid  captain -general.     Oct.  15,  1522 

Licenciate  Luis  Ponce.     July  2,  1526. 

Licenciate  Marcos  Aguilar.     Aug.  1,  152G. 

Alonso  de  Estrada  and  Gonzalo  de  SandovaL     March  1,  1527. 

Alonso  dc  Estrada.     Aug.  22,  1527. 

FrR5?T  ATTDTESClk. 

Xufio  de  Guzman,  president;  Matienzo,  Delgadillo.     Dec.  1528. 

SECOND  AUDIENCIA. 

Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  president;  Lie.  Juan  de  Salmeron,  Alonso 
Maldouado,  Francisco  Ceinos,  Vasco  de  Quiroga.     1531. 

VICEROYS. 

Antonio  de  Mendoza,  commander  of  Socu^llanos  in  the  order  of  Santiaga 
April  17,  1535. 

Luis  de  Velasco.     Nov.  1550. 

Gaston  de  Peralta,  marquis  of  Falces.  Oct.  16,  156C.  Vititador  Alonso 
Mufioz  ruled  till  the  coming  of  the  fourth  viceroy. 

Martin  Enriquez  de  Almansa.     Nov.  5,  1568. 

Lorenzo  Suarez  de  Mendoza,  count  of  la  OoruOa.     Oct.  4,  1580. 

Pedro  Moya  de  Contreras,  archbishop  of  Mexico  and  visitador.  Sept.  25, 
1584. 

Xlvaro  Manrique  de  Ztifiiga,  marquis  of  Villa  Manrique.    October  17,  1585. 

Diego  Romano,  bishop  of  Puebla.     Visitador. 

Luis  de  Velasco,  second  of  the  name.     Jan.  27,  1590. 
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Gaspar  de  ZdfLiga  y  Aceiredo,  count  of  Monterey.  From  Nov.  5,  1505,  to 
Oct.  1603,  when  he  departed  for  Pern. 

Jaan  de  Mendoza  y  Luna,  marquis  of  Monte«claro8.  From  Oct.  27,  1603. 
when  he  made  his  public  entry  accompanied  by  hid  wife  Ana  de  Mendoia, 
to  July  1607,  when  he  went  oflf  to  Peru. 

Luis  de  Velasco,  second  of  the  name,  for  the  second  time.  From  July  2, 
1607,  to  June  1611. 

Friar  Garc(a  Guerra,  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  archbishop  of  Mexico. 
From  June  19,  1611,  to  Feb.  22,  1612,  date  of  his  death.  Oidor  Otilora  ruled 
tiU  Oct.  2S,  1612. 

Diego  Fernandez  de  Cdrdoba,  marquis  of  Guadalcazar.  Came  with  his  wife 
Maria  Riederer;  ruled  from  Oct.  2S,  1612,  to  March  U,  1621.  The  audiencta 
then  governed  a  few  months. 

Diego  Carrillo  de  Mendoza  y  Pimentel,  marquis  of  Gelves  and  count  of 
Priego.  From  Sept.  12,  1621,  to  Jan.  15,  1624.  He  tied  from  the  enraged 
populace  to  a  church,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  audiencia, 
which  ruled  till  his  successor  arrived. 

Rodrigo  Pacheco  Oaorio,  marquis  of  Cerralva  From  Nov.  3,  1624,  to  Sept. 
16,  1635. 

Lope  Diaz  de  Armendariz,  marquis  of  Cadereita.  From  Sept.  16,  1635,  to 
Aug.  28,  1040. 

Diego  Lopez  Pacheco  Cabrera  y  BolxuliUa,  marquis  of  Villena,  and  duke  of 
Elscaloua,  a  grandee  of  Spain.     From  Aug.  2S.  1640,  to  June  10,  1642. 

Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Puebla.  From  June  10,  1642,  to 
Nov.  23*  I  of  the  same  year. 

Garcia  Sarmiento  de  Sotomayor,  count  of  Salvatierra,  marquis  of  Sobroso. 
From  Nov.  23,  1642,  to  May  13,  1648,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Peru. 

Mircos  de  Torres  y  Rueda,  bishop  of  Yucatan.  Though  commissioned  not 
as  viceroy,  but  merely  as  governor,  he  is  placed  in  the  series  of  viceroys, 
in  order  not  to  cause  interruption  therein.  He  1>egan  his  rule  upon  the  de« 
parture  of  his  predecessor  for  Peru  on  the  13th  of  May,  1648,  and  retained 
the  office  until  the  22(1  ot  April,  1649,  when  he  died,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  San  Augustin. 

Luiz  Enriquez  de  Guzman,  count  of  Alba  de  Liste,  marquis  of  Villador. 
From  June  28,  1650,  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  making  his  public  entry 
on  the  3d  of  .fuly,  to  Aug.  1633;  he  then  went  off  to  Pern,  having  filled  the 
three  years'  term  as  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva,  duke  of  Alburquerque,  grandee  of  Spain* 
Entered  Mexico  on  the  loth  of  August,  1653,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Juima 
de  Armendiriz,  marchioness  of  Cadereita,  and  ruled  till  Sept.  1660,  being 
promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Sicily. 

Juan  de  Leiva  y  de  la  Cerda,  marquis  of  Leiva  ami  of  Lailnula,  count  of 
3s/Io0.     His  rule  was  from  Sept.  lUS,  16«)0,  to  June  1664. 
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Diego  Otorio  dc  E^coliar  y  Llamai,  biabop  of  PaeUU.  From  Joim  29,  1664, 
to  Oct.  15tb  of  the  tame  year. 

Antonio  SelwstiAn  de  Toledo,  inarc|ait  of  Miuiom.  From  Oct.  15,  1664,  to 
Dec.  8.  16T3.  He  broogbt  hie  wife  Leooor  Ckrreto,  wbo  died  at  Tepeeoe  oo 
her  jcmniey  Ueck  to  Spain. 

Pedro  Nufio  Colun  dc  Portngml,  duke  of  Vermgoee,  marqoit  of  Jemnice, 
grmndee  of  S|iein,  end  kinglit  of  the  (roltlen  Fleece.  From  Dec.  8,  1673,  when 
be  meile  hi>  jiuldic  entry.  t<i  t)i*'  1 3th  of  thr  ■emt  loouth  end  veer,  when  be  died. 

Payo  Ennquei  de  Rivera,  of  tht-  orucr  r>f  .Saint  AugnettDf,  ercbbubop  of 
Mexico.     Frt»oi  I^ec    13.  1673.  tu  Nor   3l>.  IGSO. 

Toma*  AntntiKi  <ii>  1a  CVrda  t  Ara^r^^n,  c«*uDt  (»f  Parolr^,  marqnit  of  Le 
Laguna.     From  N^\ .  'M),  IGSo.  Ui  a  Nimilar  date  in  1 666. 

Melohor  Pi«n«xArrrro  Laim»  dt*  U  Vega,  rotint  <»!  U  M<»nclt»\-*.  Ffx»m  Nor, 
30.  1G6C.  to  NfV.  It'.NS.  %»hcn  hr  left  for  IVru. 

Gaapar  dc  .Sandi>val.  Silva  }  Mvutloza,  crmotof  Galve.  He  arrired  in  Clie- 
)mlteiM*c  on  the  1  Itii  of  Nov.,  lixHS;  took  |M«MceiuiO  of  the  o&cr  at  the  baftde 
of  tlie  royal  cooncil  on  the  'JOth  of  that  luonth,  and  ina«ir  hu  pcldic  eotr}  oo 
U»e  4th  of  I^ecfmlter.  He  ruled  until  Fehruar>  lollb  With  him  cem«  bti 
vife  Elvira  de  Tole<it>.  a  dAU^ht<'r  of  the  oianiuu  of  \MUfrauca. 

Juan  de  Ortega  Moiitafiea,  buho]>  of  Michoacan.  Fnmi  Feb  ITT  ti>  I^.  18, 
169G. 

Jtiftr  .^rmient/t  ValU4iares  c«>unt  of  Mttcteninu  and  t>f  Tula.  From  \^9a 
IS,  ICliO.  t4>  Nov.  1701.  He  linrught  hu  wifr  Mana  Andrtwi  M<ictcjBB»e. 
Jnfre  de  Ltmua,  3«1  countcas  of  M«tct<Tutr.a,  a  p-aici  lau|:hter  in  tiie  foartb 
Une  of  thr  tccoutl  ent]»eri»r  of  Mciio**  of  thi*  :;Amr.  thrv>u^h  nu  ton  DflS 
Pedro  Johuahcahuaucm  M«»ctexuina.  He  vaa  cr»at«d,  on  tiie  :25tb  of  Noe., 
17(H.  dukr  of  Athic*>.  an<i  a  grandee  of  >ikain. 

Jnan  Orte^ra  Montafiei.  a  •ecoQ<\  time  Kn^m  N(v.  4,  1701.  «hen  tbe  com- 
mend wa«  turrenvicred  to  him  1*\  th«  i-«>uct  o:  Mocteittma,  t>*  N(*t.  27 tb  of 
tbe  next  following  year. 

FreociK*<i  Femandtii  «ie  la  (  ueva  Enn4|uex,  duke  of  Aloun|o#rr)«ie.  From 
Nor  27.  170C.  U»  Jaii.  \l\  IT  11       H«-  ha*!  wiiii  Lim  h^  vut  Juana  de  U  C<erde. 

Femendo  de  Alen^ajiire.  Norn&a  \  S;Iva.  duae  of  Linarea,  men|UM  of 
Valdcfuent4-a.     From  Jan.  \l\  1711,  t<- Au^;    1.^.  1716. 

Baltaaar  de  ZUfa^a.  man|ui»  of  Valero,  duke  of  Ant-n.  From  Au^.  16, 
1716,  when  be  utade  hu  |<u(*i.i  entr\.  unt;l  <k*..  1721!,  when  he  waa  proototed 
to  preaident  of  the  roy^l  ixunvril  <'f  the  Indiea. 

Juan  df  Acutia,  n»ar  |ui»  o:  Caaafutrtc.  Frva.  ^Krt.  1^.  17'J:^  U^  Marcb  17, 
1734,  tbe  date  of  bis  demur. 

Joen  Antonio  dr  Viia.ont.  }  F.|mi»rrrta,  arrt.(>i»ho|<  of  Mctico  Fr\«i  Marcb 
17,  1734,  to  Aug    l".,  I744>.  «hcn  he  deliTerT«l  the  t  Act  t*-  hu  ntecneacT. 

Pedro  de  Ca«trw  \  Figufcr^ia.  duke  of  U  l^mquutA,  and  aier|au  of  itracie 
Reel.  From  Au^  17.  174U.  «hen  he  t«>.>k  vharg«  of  the  riotrtyaity  at  Oee- 
dftlnpe,  to  Aug.  ^  1741.  the  day  of  hit  .ieaU^ 
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Pedro  Cebri&n  y  Agustin,  count  of  Fuenclara.  From  Nov.  3,  1742,  to  July 
1746.    The  royal  audiencia  had  ruled  from  Aug.  22,  1741,  until  his  arrivaL 

Francisco  de  GUemes  y  Horcasitas,  first  count  of  Revilla  Gigedo.  From 
July  9,  1746,  to  Nov.  9,  1755. 

Agustin  de  Ahumada  y  Villalon,  marquis  of  Las  Amarillas,  a  lientenani- 
general  of  the  royal  armies.  From  Nov.  10,  1755,  to  Feb.  5,  1760,  the  date 
of  his  death. 

Francisco'Cagigal  de  la  Vega.     From  April  28  to  Oct.  5,  1760. 

Joaquin  de  Montserrat,  marquis  of  Cruillas.  From  Oct.  6,  1760,  to  Aug. 
24,  1766. 

C&rlos  Francisco  de  Croix,  marquis  of  Croix.  From  Aug.  25,  1766,  to  Sept. 
22.  1771. 

Antonio  Maria  de  Bucareli  y  Ursiia,  a  knight-commander  of  the  onler  of 
Saint  John.  From  Sept.  23,  1771,  to  April  9,  1779.  when  he  died.  The  aa- 
diencia  ruled  till  the  arrival  of  a  successor. 

Martin  de  Mayorgtv.     From  Aug.  23,  1779,  to  April  28,  1783. 

Matias  de  Galvez.  From  April  29,  17S3,  to  Nov.  3,  1784,  when  he  ilied. 
The  auiliencia  again  had  charge  of  the  government. 

Bemanlo  de  Galvez,  count  of  Galvez,  a  son  of  the  preceding.  From  June 
17,  178r>,  to  Nov.  30,  1786,  when  liis  death  occurrecL  Tlie  audiencia  re- 
assumed  the  government. 

Alonso  Nuilez  de  Haro  y  Peralta,  archbishop  of  Mexico.  From  May  8 
to  Aug.  16,  1787. 

Manuel  Antonio  Flores.     From  Aug.  17,  1787,  to  Oct.  16,  1789. 

Juan  Vicente  de  Gllemez  Pachoco  de  Padilla,  second  count  of  ReriUa 
Gigedo.     From  Oct.  17,  1789,  to  July  11,  1794. 

Miguel  de  la  Grua  Talamanca  y  Branciforte,  marquis  of  Branciforte.  From 
July  12,  1794,  to  May  31,  1798. 

Miguel  Jos^  de  Azanza.     From  May  31,  1798,  to  April  30,  1800. 

F^lix  Berenguer  de  Marquina.     From  April  30,  1800,  to  Jan.  4,  1803. 

Jose  de  Iturrigaray.     From  Jan.  4,  1S03,  to  Sept.  16,  1808. 

Pedro  Garibay.     Sept.  16,  1808,  to  July  19,  ISOO. 

Francisco  Javier  de  Lizana  y  Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Mexico.  From  July 
19,  1809,  to  May  8,  1810. 

Francisco  Javier  Venegas.     From  Sept.  14,  1810,  to  March  4,  1813. 
-    F^ix  Maria  Calleja.     From  March  4,  1813,  to  Sept  20,  1816. 

Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca.     From  Sept  20,  1816,  to  July  5,  1821. 

Juan  ODonojd.  He  recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico  oa  Sept  28. 
1821. 

R1GB5GT  AND  EMPHH. 

Agustin  de  Itnrbide,  Manuel  de  la  Bircena,  Juan  ODonojtl,  and  at  his  death 

Bishop  Perez,  Jose  Isidro  Yafiez,  and  Manuel  Velazquez  de  Leon;  these  two 

last  named  and  Bishop  Perez  were  succeeded  by  the  Count  de  las  HerM, 

NicoUs  Bravo,  and  Miguel  Valentiii.    They  constituted  the  imperial  regency. 
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Sept.  %  1821.     Agnstin  de  Itorbidc,  cmpwor,  June  21,  18S2.     Abdicated 
March  20,  and  wma  axi^ed  VUy  11,  1823.     Shot  at  Padilla,  Joly  19,  1624. 

CXICTTTVX  ACTBOUTT. 

GuAdalujte  Victoria,  NicoUU  Braro,  and  Pedro  Celettino  Nagrtte,  a  thnm- 
%'iratc.  Subctitutat  Manooo  Michdctia  and  Miguel  bommguex.  March  81 
and  April  I,  1S23.  (Hrmg  to  rMij^natiooA,  the  |^«r»ons  who  tinallj  had  charge 
of  the  execiitiTe  authority  were  Bravci,  Victoria,  Vicente  GQerrero»  or  Do- 
tmxignez,  until  the  r<-puMicau  government  liecaiue  ounatitntcd. 

rilElllI»C!CT%. 

(ien.  C;nadala|«e  Victoria.     Ckt.  10.  l&^l. 

Ctcii.  Vireiitc  <»ucrrero.      April  1,  lb29. 

Joer  M    li«K:aue^'ra,  ]ir<*viti(mal.      I>ec.  16,  18l^. 

Pedro  Vilex,  Liicae  Alaman,  anil  Lui*  Quintanar.  in  charge  oi  the  gofeem* 
roent  I>ec.  IbtlU. 

Cten.  Aaaetaaio  Bunamanu  y  Oeeguera,  vict»pretidcnt  in  charge.  Jan.  1, 
1S30. 

Ueu.  Melchor  Md7i|uijL     Aug.  U,  183*^. 

Lie.  (Corner  PtMlraxa.      I»ec.  24.  1832. 

Valentin  Cviinicx  Farias,  vicrpreeident.  <rcn.  Santa  Anna,  |ireaident.  April 
1.  1S33. 

<ven.  Karra^u,  id  charge.     Jan.  2S.  1S3&. 

Jon^  JuitoCorro      Frl»   27.  1S36 

Gen.  AuaAtaau-  BuiUmantc      April  19.  1$37 

Cven.  Santa  Anna.  )>ro>*iti«>nAl  prrtulrnt.     Oct.  T,  1841. 

(van.  Nuita  Anna,  pretulent.     June  3,  1S44 

Gen.  Joee  JrwM^um  Htrrera,  provmonal      \>t<   5.  1^44. 

Gen.  Joee  J^WMjum  Horrera,  j-rrni^lmt,     .'^ept.  16,  1S45, 

Gen.  Manano  Parr<le«  y  Arr^lla^a.  ])r«>ritional.     Jan.  3.  1846. 

(van.  Nicola*  Bravo.  pro\iti<inA!  vicr- president.     July  2^.  1846. 

Gen.  Jo«e  Manano  .^^U«,  pmMtioQAl  vicr  president     .\ng  22,  1846. 

Gen.  Nantu  .\iina.  proviiji.ival      Ik-v   21*.  1846. 

(»«n.  Peoiff  Mar. A  .\nii%4.  tulrttitutr.     Apnl  2,  1S4T. 

Lie  Manuel  Cu  U  PeAa  \  Yttx.  pr«^ruumal.      Sept   26.  1847. 

Gen.  Pe'ln-  M    .Xtuya.  a.  intrnn.       Nov.  2.  1847. 

Lie.  Manuel  oc  la  Pt<U  }  PtAa   a*  prr«iiicnt  i»f  the  tniircme  coart     Jan 
8,  1848. 

Gen.  Joee  Joaquin  Hrrrrra      June  3.  1848. 

Gen.  Manauo  .\n»u      Jai;    h\  1\M. 

Lie    Juan  B   (\(kAll«ift.  pre«idcut  of  tin   •nprcmc  cimrt.     Jan.  6,  18&3w 

Gen.  Martin  i  errrra      Aug    IH&o 

(tan.  Lomlianlm:      Kel.  7.  1^^3 

Gan.  Sanu  Anna.  dicUUir.     Apnl  2D.  1V^3. 
40 
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Gen.  Joan  iilvarez,  ad  int.    Oct.  4,  1855. 
Oen.  Ignacio  Comonfort,  Dec.  8,  1855. 

Licentiate  Benito  Juarez,  liberal,  president  of  the  supreme  court.    Jan.  19, 
1898. 
Gen.  Felix  Zuloaga,  conservatire.     Jan.  22,  1858. 
Oen.  Miguel  Miramon,  conservative.     Dec.  30,  1858. 
Maximiliau,  emperor.     Aug.  1863. 
Benito  Juarez,  constitutional  president.     Oct.  1867. 
Benito  Juarez,  president,  reelected.     1870. 
Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejacla,  provisionaL     July  18,  1872. 
Sebastian  Lerflo  de  Tejada,  constitutional.     Sept.  1872. 
Gen.  Portirio  Diaz,  provisional     Dec.  187*5. 
Porfirio  Diaz,  constitutionaL     April  2,  1877. 
Gen.  Manuel  Gonzalez.     Dec.  1,  1S80 
Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz.     Dec.  1,  1884. 


I-" 


INDEX. 


Acapulco,  captured  by  Morelos,  1813, 

352-3. 
Aculco,  affair  at,  1810,  310. 
AcxitI,  Toltec  king,  reign  of,  13-15. 
Administratiou  of  justice,  among  the 

Aztecs,  65-7;  modem,  531-2. 
Agriculture,  Aztec,  61^9;  modem,  599 

-605. 
Abuitzotl,  Mexican  mouarch,  reign  of 

26-7.      ■ 
Allende,  I.  de,  bioc.,  etc.,  280-1;  por 

trait,    280;   battle   of    Las  Cruces 

1810,  303-6;  defence  of  Guanajuato 

312-15;  capture  of,  329;  execution 

330. 
Alvarez,  J.,  president,  1855,  458;  por 

trait,  458. 
America^  ancient  races   of,  6-9;   dis 

coverj^  of,  138-40. 
Amusements,   of  the   Aztecs,    79-84 

modem,  555-6,  565-6. 
Anihuac  (see  also  Mexico),  name,  3 

early  records  of,  10-29;  m>'tbs  and 

traditions,   30-41;   sacrifices,   41-2 
Antiquities,  109-21. 
Apodaca,  J.  R.  de,  viceroy,  1816,  365 

deposed,  374. 
Arista,    Gen.,    president,    1851,   452 

admiiiistr.,  4^3-4. 

tudiencias,  description  of,  202-5. 
Vila,  A.  de,  expeid.  to  Yucatan,  218 
-20. 

Azayacatl,  Mexican  monarch,  reign 
of,  25-^. 

Aztecs  (see  also  Mexico),  annals  of 
the,  19-29;  myths  and  tradition, 
30-41;  sacrifices,  41-2;  empire  of 
the,  43;  govt,  43-4;  royalty,  44- 
55;  royal  palaces,  etc.,  4S-51;  no- 
bility, 56-60;  priesthood,  00,  63-4; 


slavery,  61-2;  land-tenure,  63-4; 
taxation,  64-5;  administr.  of  jni- 
tice,  65-7;  agric,  68-9;  the  ohate, 
69-70;  manufactures,  70-1;  fain, 
72-3;  currency,  73-4;  traflSc,  74-6; 
food,  etc.,  76-7;  feasts,  77-9;  amnie- 
ments,  79-84;  dress,  etc.,  84-6;  lan- 
guage, 87-90;  hieroglyphics,  90-6; 
education,  9(^9;  calendar,  99-103; 
war  and  weapons,  104-8;  citien,  122- 
3;  dwellings,  124-7;  temples,  127- 
30. 

Barradas,  Brigadier,  invasion  of,  1829, 
413-15. 

Baudin,  Admiral,  capture  of  Ultia, 
etc.,  429-33. 

Bazaine,  Gen. ,  capture  of  Oajaca,  1865, 
483-1. 

Berriozibal,  Gen.,  battle  of  Cinoo  de 
Mayo.  470-1. 

Bravo,  N.,  portrait  of,  402;  vice-preti- 
dent,  1823,  402. 

Bustamante,  A.,  revolution  of,  1329, 
416-17;  biog.,  etc.,  417-18;  preti- 
dent,  1830,  418;  1837, 427;  revolotaon 
against,  1832,  420-2;  1840,  435-8. 

Calderon,  battle  of,  1811,  319-23. 

Calleja,  Gen.  F.,  campaigns  of,  1810- 
11;  309-23;  1813-15,  350-65;  cap- 
ture of  Cuautla,  1812,  336-40;  rioe- 
roy,  1813,  346;  administr.,  346-7. 

Caravel,  picture  of,  144. 

Casas  Grandes,  ruins  of  the,  109-11. 

Celaya,  Hidalgo  at,  285. 

Centeotl,  Nahua  goddess,  wonhip, 
etc.,  of,  38-9;  picture  of,  39. 

dJhalcans,  Kahua  nation,  wars  of  the, 
22-4. 

COialchiuh  Tlatonac,  ToLtec  kmg, 
reign  of,  IL 
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Chiehimect,  Nahna  nation,  annals  of 
the,  17-21. 

Chilpancingo,  congress  of,  353-5. 

Cholula,  city,  legend  of  Qnetzalcoatl, 
36-7;  massacre  at,  1519,  166-9;  de- 
scription  of,  580-2. 

Cinco  de  Mayo,  battle  of,  470-3. 

Civilization,  definition,  etc.,  of,  7. 

Climate,  of  Me.x.,  1-6. 

Coats  of  arms,  Mex.  republic,  199; 
Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  206;  Gua- 
dalajara, 207;  Jalapa,  233;  Guana- 
juato, 288;  ValladoUd,  300. 

Columbus,  C,  biog.,  138;  voyages  of, 
138-9. 

Commerce,  Aztec,  74-5;  modem,  611 
-13. 

Comonfort,  I.,  portrait  of,  456;  presi- 
dent, 1855,  459;  administr.,  459- 
60. 

Congress,  national,  proceedings,  etc., 
of,  378-9,  395,  400-4. 

Congress,  representative,  established, 
etc.,  1813,  353-5;  seal  of,  354. 

Cdporo,  Mount,  plan  of,  360;  Ra- 
yon's victory  at,  1815,  .360-1. 

Corona,  Gen.  R.,  siege  of  Quer^taro, 
1867,  495-8;  portrait,  499. 

Cort^,  U.,  biog.,  etc.,  148-9;  exped. 
of,  1518,  150-4;  at  Vera  Cruz,  15^ 
8;  defeat  of  the  Tlascaltecs,  etc., 
160-6;  massacre  at  Cholula,  166-9; 
meeting  with  Montezuma,  170-2; 
enters  Slex.,  171;  Montezuma's  im- 
prisonment, etc.,  173-80;  la  noche 
triste,  180-4;  captures  Mex.,  1521, 
186-94;  return  to  Spain,  200;  death, 
201. 

Cruz,  Gen.  J.  de  la,  campaign  of,  1810, 
318-19. 

Cnautla,  siege  of,  1812,  336-40;  plan 
of,  336. 

Diaz,  P.,  battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
470-3;  siege  of  Puebla,  etc.,  1S63, 
474-8;  de^nce  of  Oajaca,  1865,  483 
-4;  escape  from  Puebla,  485;  recap- 
tures Puebla,  1867,  488-92;  recap- 
tures Mex.,  507;  revolution  of,  515 
-20;  president,  1877,  520;  18^, 
527;  cnaracter,  .520-2;  portrait,  521; 
administr.,  522-5. 

Dolores,  revolution  at,  1810,  282-3. 

Dress,  of  the  Aztecs,  84-6;  modem, 

EchdvArri,    Brigadier,    defection   ol, 


Education,  among  the  Aztecs,  96-9; 

modem,  586-8. 
Encomienda  system,  origin,  etc.,  of, 

202-3. 
Escobedo,  G^n.,  siege  of  Quer^taro, 

etc.,  1867,  495-502. 
Escoceses,  party,  mention  of,  405-6. 
Europe,  affiiirs  m,  1776-1830,  260-7. 
Farias,  V.  G.,  portrait  of,  423;  acting 
president,  424;  revolution  against, 
424. 
Floating  gardens,  description  of,  68. 
Flon,  Gen.,  operations  at  Calderon, 

321-3. 
Food,   of  the   Aztecs,   76-7;    of    the 

Mexicans,  253-4,  557-8. 
Forey,  Gtm.,  siege  of  Puebla,   1863, 

474-7. 
France,   war  with,    1838-9,   42S-34; 
1862-7,  468-86;  Maximilian's  em- 
pire, 481-506. 
Garza,  Brigadier,  arrest,  etc.,  of  Itur- 

biJe,  396-7. 
Gonzalez,    M.,   president,    1880,   525; 

biog.,  525;  administr.,  526. 
Government,  among  the  Aztecs,  43-4; 

modem,  528-31. 
Grijalva,  J.  de,  exped.  of,  1518,  144-7. 
Guadalajara,  city,  Hidalgo  at,  315-17. 
Guanajuato,  city,  csptured  by  revo- 
lutionists, 1810,  28i-97;  recaptured 
by  CaUeja,  312-15. 
Guatemala,  slavery  in,  209-10. 
Guerrero,  V.,  portrait  of,  372;  revo- 
lution of,    1828,   408-9;  president, 
409,  415;  biog.,  etc.,  415,    revolu- 
tion   against,     416-17;    execution, 
1831,  419. 
\  Herrera,  Gen.  J.  J.,  acting  president, 
:      442;  portrait,  443;  president,  1848, 

451;  administr.,  451-2. 
I  Hidalgo,    M.,    appearance,   etc.,    of, 
'      278-9;  portrait,  279;  victory  at  Las 
)      Cmces,    1810,   303-7;    advance  on 
I      Mex.,  307-8;  at  Guadalajara,  315- 
i      17;  defeat  at  Calderon,  1811,  319- 
I      23;  capture  of.   328-9;  execution, 
I      330-1;  character,  331-2. 
Hieroglyphics,  Aztec,  90-6. 
'  Honduras,  slavery  in,  209. 
j  Hnehuetzin,  Chichimec  chieftain,  wars 
I      of,  13-16. 

Huemac    11.,  Toltec  king,  reign  of, 
I      11-13. 
VLu\\.xl\ov^^^^^  Nahua  god,  name,  37; 
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IglttiiA,  J.  M.,  chitf  jottiet,  518;  por- 
trait 519;  eUioM  tbo  prtndiiiey, 
1877.  M2. 

ninttrmtioiia  (sm  alto  portrmtU,  nupt. 
planA,  and  ooat«  oi  arms),  tnmmtt 
of  Popocatepetl.  2:  of  Inaodboatl, 
8:  of  Omatia,  4:  caltorr  bero.  Pa- 
leiiqoc,  5;  vaae.  V«ra  l^rux,  9;  col* 
umu,  Tula,  10-11:  tnoociUth.  Tcoti 
htuu^au.  14;  faisituig-st«»i>r,  T«c*tj- 
Imacaii,  15;  terra-cotta  huad,  Teoti- 
hoacati,  )G:  coat  of  armt«  i'oenia- 
vaca,  *i) :  las-relief.  Xochicalco.  'Sfi 
HuiU:lo)Ml^hth.  3N;  IVnteotl.  31*; 
MictUiite<^th,  40;  lioriAl-vaec,  41; 
•rulpture  on  MumAcial  ttfiDe,  4*J; 
tcrra-c«»tta  linage,  iUchila,  02;  iculi*- 
turrtl  lilock«  Nlapilca,  CT;  al»ongiDal 
coin,  73;  potter  r  from  Caaaa 
Cvrauile*.  7«^:  t«rra-cotta  mutical 
iiifftrument,  79;  terpentiue  hiero 
glvphtc  hUick,  fth:  tablet,  Paleu<|uc, 
W>;  TalulU  de  U»  Cnicet,  9U;  e-iu- 
cation  of  Axtec  children.  9*^;  the  Al- 
tec miirration.  iH-5;  Troaoo  manu* 
ecnpl,  i»7;  Aztec  cycle.  W;  rear,  1(10; 
nxiDth.  101;  calendar  stone,  l(rJ: 
»<nil}*tt:r«d  front  of  bodilmc  at  Ka- 
Uh.  lat;  Axt«c  kniffhV  K^:  Altec 
vea|Mtn.  lOT;  ruioe  ofVuctnaiU,  101*; 
Casae  (vnuidn,  Chibuahaa.  11(»; 
temple  prramid.  l>rro  dc  las  Junta*. 
Ill;  earthen  %*ase,  Tula.  )!'•;  pyra* 
initl  of  Xochicalco.  1)3.  sculptur<»<i 
bhK'k.  HuAlms|ian,  114;  ruiu*. 
Monu  AJlian.  114:  jolace  at  MitU. 
IHV-IS;  ruins  at  Mitia.  117;  mosaic 
work.  117:  pyramid  near  Teh uante- 
l>ec,  IIS;  near  PsiiantU,  111*;  near 
ruente  Nsrional.  rjli;  ui  HuatQsc«i. 
19>:  (>yranii«i  st  Tu«.%]tan.  \'2\;  sut- 
uea,  Noi>hat.  121 ;  Meiioo  m  ti»e  Ume 
of  the  MdOteiumst.  123.  |»slaor  at 
Uxmal.  124:  CArriug  on  <t*te  Mitla, 
125;  trace  of  nnpnal  ttnicture  in 
vooil.  Timal.  125;  pslace  of  Paleu 
que.  r.V>:  tri>nt  of  building  at  Ssii- 
acte.  127;  caravel.  144;  brocue  Wlis 
— lTin«ty  c«iUecti*«n.  151:  bngan 
tine.  1»V2:  narm,  153.  nmsiaal  ib- 
strument  froui  TUscaU.  lOy.  pi|w 
fmm  i'asaji  (tramlew.  176.  shall  aod 
crnes-l»one«,  Nopbst.  lN4;  rslUv  of 
Mex..  187;  sume  m  plaaa.  \ifx. 
196;  Mex  reboilt.  ISCI.  197;  e««at 
of  BMil  Mex  ,   1911; 


201;  globt,  Ooodiigo,  906;  Astee 
tomb,  ChiU,  PBaUa.  218;  bvildiaf 
at  Cocamal,  214;  Mptnt  balsttndo 
at  Chkbn  Itaft,  21/;  waleb-towtr. 
Yocataa.  220;  ooMt  fd  Yocataa, 
222:  paintod  boat,  CIuoImb  lUfk, 
223;  aaeMot  tomb,  Miaantla,  288; 
ffort  palaoa.  Max.,  280;  Maxioaa 
beggar.  245:  PaeUo.  247;  maatua, 
246;  samU.  249;  Suaniah  CTMila,  282; 
toruUaraa,  253;  Mexieaa  Undacapa, 
2y^:  Quer^taro.  278;  Albdodiga  da 
Graiiaditaa,  2!I7:  bndgeat  Huajatla* 
332;  mrtial  of  ApatAogaa  oongraai, 
3G3;  couTrnt  of  .sauU*  Uomtiyo,  408; 
plaxa  of  Oajaoa,  488;  rvraJ  guard. 
505;  Juarai'  reaida&oe,  509;  eitr  of 
Oa^aca,  517;  raaidaaoae  of  Ihai.  822. 
52f ;  b^Ktae-aervaot,  527;  famaU  Mr- 
rant«  542:  raqoero.  544;  tntahor  of 
dvcUing.  547:  stage  atatioo.  849; 
amero.  550;  cathaOrml  Max..  86t- 
4;  alilaana.  555;  Los  Oaaakaroa. 
556;  Mex.  eoontrr  gaatlaaiaft,  802; 
lotury  t»cket«  54>4;  mnaieuna.  805; 
iMfttarj  seller.  5<S0;  laraadrnk  809; 
policeman,  570;  frait  sellara.  872; 
aqueducV  573;  water  camera.  874; 
eochiladsra,  575:  puloaaroa,  878; 
eitrarttog  agaa  miet  5« « ;  bnngtmf 
vegetables  tu  market,  57h;  fraiglii- 
lioata.  579.  pasasiiffvr-boat«  500;  hill 


of  Cliuluia.  5<i|;  Pachaoa.  801; 
ploogbman,  007;  Acapulco.  612: 
Orixaba,  613. 
Itarbide.  !•«&  A.  de,  bioi|..  802;  oper- 
aUont  of.  1813.  857-61;  pcrtfait, 
373;  dtfactioQ  of.  37^-4;  prsoidtat 
of  junta,  376;  quarrel  with  wmffsai. 


ShO  9;  proclaimed  amparor.  lOSS^ 
3aii3-5;  corocMtioo,  etc,  886-7;  re- 
volt agamtt.  39(M;  alwiioarwm.  801 
-<5;  eiile.  3ifo;  retaru  to  Mai..  806; 
arrest  and  eiecotiott, 
of 


Jalapa,  ctty.  dsacnpttoc  oC 


JaoulU.  foru  oaptart  of.  1817.  X70-1; 

plan  of.  370 
Juarea.    E    P .    rerolatKHi    ui    favor 

of.    461-5;    proaidaau    466;    bsag . 

466;   portrait*  467:  adiamr  ,  400 

-511;  <leath.  1872.  511;  c^arac^ar. 

512 
Uoiadnd.  Ctaa..  bMtle  of  Ctooo  do 
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Las  Casas,  B.  de,  labors,  etc.,  of,  210- 
13;  character  of,  213. 

Las  Cruces,  battle  of,  1810,  303-7. 

Land-tenare,  Aztec,  63-4. 

Lopez,  Col  M.,  treacherj  of,  500-1. 

Loreacez,  Gen.,  battle  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  46S-73. 

Lorencillo,  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  226- 
30. 

Lower  California,  pearl  fisheries  of 
615-20;  map  of,  U16. 

Lozada,  ^I.,  revolt  of,  1872,  514. 

Manufactures,  Aztec,  70-1;  modem, 
595-8. 

Maps,  Martin  Behaim's,  1492,  137; 
Juan  de  la  Cosa's,  1500,  139;  Jo- 
hann  Ruysch's,  1508,  140;  Pet^r 
Martyr's,  1511,  141;  Ptolemy  s, 
1513,  142;  of  Yucatan,  143:  of 
Vera  Cruz,  231;  Guanajuato,  282; 
Hidalffos  march,  302;  field  of  Hi- 
dalgos  operations,  303;  field  of 
revolutionary  movements,  1810-11, 
311,  326;  campaigns  in  Puebla  and 
Vera  Cruz,  Ii42:  Oajaca,  345;  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  revolutionists. 
1813,  348;  campaign  in  the  east,  ! 
1813,  350;  eastern  district,  Barra- 
das*  campaign,  414;  Texas,  445;  \ 
Lower  California,  616.  | 

Marquez,  G^n.,  defence  of  Queretaro, 
etc.,  1867,  494-6.  I 

Maximilian,  Ferdinand,  emperor  of . 
Mexico,  1863,  479-82;  portrait  of, 
483;  Napoleon's  desertion  of,  486; 
besieged  at  Queretaro,  1867,  493- 
501;  surrender,  etc.,  of,  501-2;  trial, 
•  502-3;  execution,  504-5. 

Mejfa,  Gen.,  defence  of  Queretaro, 
1867,  493-9;  trial  and  execution, 
502-5. 

Mendoza,  Viceroy  A.  de,  rule,  etc., 
of,  206-8. 

Mescala,  Rock,  siege  of,  351-2. 

Mexico  (see  also  Anahuac),  ancient 
boundaries,  I;  climate,  1-6;  geo- 
graphy, 1-3;  flora,  3-6;  ancient 
races,  6-9;  the  Toltec  and  Chichi- 
mec  periods,  10-21 ;  the  Aztecs,  22- 
9,  43-108,  122-32;  mythology  and  ; 
traditions,  30-41;  antiquities,  109- 
21;  name,  122;  Grijalvas  expedition, 
1518,  145-7;  conquest  of,  152-94; 
fMrniDB  in,  1091,  236;  population, 
etc,,  246S,  533;  society  and  caster, 
243^^,  536-46;  food,  253-4;  Awm, 


254,  561-3;    ciiiea  and  dwellings, 

255,  546-8;  amusements,  etc.,  2^- 
8,  555-6,  565-6;  disaffection  in,  268- 
77;  war  of  independence,  278-375; 
national  congress  established,  1821, 
379-80;  constitution,  401-4;  foreign 
relations,  410-11,  427-8;  Spanish 
invasion  of,  1829,  413-15;  war  with 
France,  1838-9,  428-34;  1862-7, 
468-86;  Maximilian's  empire,  481- 
506;  war  with  U.  S.,  444-50;  for- 
eign intervention,  467-8;  claims 
of  U.  S.,  525;  government,  52S-31; 
judiciary,  531-2;  list  of  states, 
etc.,  532;  congress,  533;  the  execu- 
tive, 533--4;  colonization,  535;  traf- 
fic, 549-50;  police  system,  etc., 
550-7,  570-1;  mode  of  life,  557-60; 
gambling,  563-5;  occupations,  567- 
^8;  church  affairs,  5o3-6;  educa- 
tion, 586-8;  literature,  etc.,  58S-9; 
mining,  590-5;  manufactures,  595- 
8;  agriculture,  599-608;  stock- 
raising,  G05-6;  revenue  and  debt, 
609-11;  commerce,  611-13;  rail- 
roads, 613-14;  telemphs,  614-15; 
pearl  fisheries,  615-20. 

Mexico,  city,  founding  of,  20,  122-3; 
ancient  palaces,  etc.,  48-51;  Cort^ 
at,  171-^;  destruction  of,  1521, 
188-94;  spoils  of,  195;  reboildinff, 
etc.,  of,  196-9;  floods  in,  234-5; 
riot  in,  1692,  237-45;  plan  of,  238; 
captured  by  Scott,  1847,  447-8; 
French  occupation  of,  1863,  478-9; 
recaptured  by  Diaz,  1867,  507;  de- 
scription of,  551-5;  plan  of,  552. 

Mictlan,  Xahua  hailes,  39. 

Mictlantecutli,  Xahua  god,  39;  pic- 
ture of,  40. 

Mina,  biog.,  366;  exped.  of,  366-70: 
capture  and  execution,  370. 

Miramon,  Gen.  M.,  president,  1858, 
463;  portrait  of,  464;  defence  of 
Queretaro,  1867,  493-9;  trial  and 
execution,  502-5. 

Mitla,  ruins  at,  1 15-18. 

Monte  Alban,  ruins  at,  114-16. 

Monte  jo,  F.  de,  conquest  of  Yucatan, 
214-23. 

Montezuma  I.,  reign  of,  22-4. 

Montezuma  II.,  accession  of,  1503,  2S; 

authority,  44-5;  coronation,  etc,  of, 

45-7;  palaces,  etc.,  48-51;  service, 

51-5;   meals,  52-3;  audience,  54; 

^aaVvD&KA^  TA\  "WmaWjI,  55;  reign, 
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ISO- 1;  BewB  of  Ori}*lrA*t  ezpeJi- 
tioo,  131-2,  146>7;  ebMneXMr,  132: 
meeting  with  Cortes.  170-2;  int- 
phMMimcnt,  etc.,  of,  173-80;  death, 
1920.  179-80. 

Morelnt,  J.  M.,  liiog..333:  clurmctcr. 
33a-4:  camjiaiffiu  of,  1611-15,  335- 
GU:  capture  of.  'MA -2:  trul.  3C2: 
execution.  1^15.  dr»3. 

Mythi.  (rcner^l  reDiArk*.  30-1;  ph\*ii- 
cal.  31-3;  animal,  33;  rcliginnA,  33- 
40. 

Natih%-otl.  Toltec  king.  cle<eat  of,  IS- 
19  * 

Nrw  Uwft.  co«|ii  of  the.  211-12. 

Nrxahualrnvi.tl.  Ao«lhtiAn  UionArch. 
rr i^u  oi.  *2!* 

Oajaca.  niinn  ;q.  II 4- hi;  msp  of.  34.'> 

<UjftCA.  cit\.  captured  l»v  Mnreloa. 
1SI2.  343-4i;  hy  Haauie,  1H65. 
4!i3-4 

O'l^onojil,  Viceroy  J.,  ■urremier* 
authontv.  1^21.  374 

Ortiofiex,  Col.  defeat*  VtlU,rrA&.  1613. 
341* 

Orizalka,  city.  deecnpti(»ti  of.  232-3 

IhnciTi.  «irn  .1  U  .  «iefeuce  of  Purbla. 
l!M*»3.  4T4  7:  portrait.  476 

Otoriir-.  (.weii  .  catn]iaign  of.  IftH. 
XAV  1. 

Palaoo.  «»en  .  airge  of  i^er^taro. 
IWf.T.  4«0  7 

Palo  AlUs  UttU  of.  IM^..  446 

Taretiei,  <»eu  .  rrrolutiott  of.  1M3. 
44'J 

rnlra/a.  <i  .    T»rtrtrait   ^*i,  407.   pre»» 
deiJt  rlect  of  Mci  .  IVJT.  4417.  iJv^flit 
of.  411':  r««t4>re<i  t*    ]Nit»rr.  422  3 

Pella  T  VrtM,  preeiorni  a*i  lotenni. 
1»»46.  4:»1:  i.«.rtr»it.  4:.! 

rian*.  of  T.'tihuA.ai..  112.  of  MitU. 
n.%:  of  iiftlAcr  «•  MttiA.  l|i<.  Vi-ra 
i  n;x.  2L\V  nty  if  Mi  \  .  '.T^s.  Uttlr- 
h<*lti  of  Laa  <  n.rrft.  3ii4.  affair  at 
Aculcx,  *{U».  rovalii!  ••{•rration* 
af:a;iiit  <ffuai*B,iuati  .  Ttl'i.  Ii^ttlr 
tif  M  *i  (\Mrroi..  :^.^^  luautU.  334'. 
lUiAca.  344.  (*itai*aU  Ukr  an>;  t.*i« 

tiont,  367,  lort  of  !>•«  Krixir^t:>«. 
3fH>;  f*in  JauiilU.  37o.  N'rra  ^'rat 
barU>r.  412.  Tant]>ii«  4!?.  rar';<L4 
422.  Nan  Juan  ar  I'Ua.  43l»  \  era 
Tru*.  432.  M-at  of  teAT.  IvT*^  '.«. 
434;  Vera  Vrat  an.l  TMa.  44..:. 
PneltU.  469^  field  of  C'lBcodc  Ma%... 


470;  battle  in  froot  of  PoebU,  472; 

Moot«rey,    487;    QiMrMaro,    4M; 

Matamoroa,  516;  Mazico,  652. 
Porter,  Commodore  D.,  opwatkwM  oC, 

412. 
Portntta.   M.    Hidalgo.    279;    I.    da 

Amende.  280:  I.  L  Raroo,  816;  J. 

M.  Moreloa,  334;  G.  Victona,  371; 

V.  (inerrero.  372;  A.  de  Itorli^da, 

373:   N.    braro.   4U2;  G.   PeilraM. 

4^>7;  V     r;     Farias,  423;   A.  L.  de 

Sanu   Anna.  425;   J.  J     Harrara, 

443:  Pe&a  v  PelU.  451;  1.  Comoo- 

fort,  45t'>:  J.  Xlvarex,  458;  F.  Zolo- 

aga.  4«'>1;  M.    .Miramoo.  4<»4;  B.  P. 

Juarvx,  467;  J    <•    Ortega,  476;  F. 

Maxiuitltan.  4S3;  K.   lor^ioa,  499; 

J.  N    Mcn.lr<.  riOH;  L.  de  Teiada, 

513;  J.   M    Ulraiaa.  519;  P.   thai, 

521. 
PueUa,  city,  plana  of.  422,  489;  da« 

•cnptiotu    of.    4«^  l^.    561-2;    ea^ 

tured  l>y  thr  Frrnch.   1603.  474-i; 

recaptured  hy   I>iai,    1667.  488-91 
Qoaahtcmotoo,     King,     defesee     €i 

Mri  .  11«1.  rapture,  etc,  of.  193-4; 

eiemu«>n.  2llU. 
Vuruia^U.  rum*  of.  10^11. 
V^rretant.  |nctiirv  of.  276,  MAZtmtl* 

lau  brft*e^i  at,  1667.  493-5U1;  plas 

of.  4\H 
Voetcalcttatl,   Nahna  god.  naoM,   8ft; 

myth  of.  3»V7;  palace  oi,  51. 
Kacr«.  anrtent  of  Aoker.,  6-9;  claaaiA* 

catiob  of.  6 
IU>ou.  Urn    I    L..  portrait  of.  318; 

iMog  .    316-17;     ofiefmUocM,    1813, 

34*'  tf 
}U\<iu.  K..  defence  of  Mooat  i*<bpoffo^ 

IUn.e<lK*.    fort,   aiegr  of.    1617,    389; 

I'lai.  of    M»9 
I>|«ar:tnurot«     i\itciT..    origin,    etc, 

.!  '^f:  3 

KiaCi  '.  Intri.irntr.  drfencr  of  <tnaaa- 

»u*t.    2N»^  '.C 
var.  .TuAr   .i«    Tiua.   f  Tt.   name.    148. 

«  .'le*    A\      '..'•4      •ajtitr^l    ^\    the 

MrtUAXi*         IHJ.'         4il     12.      l'\      tiM 

Yrru.i..  lvV».  4.V  3:.  plan  J.  430. 
J*  Mitn-rl.  H>u:»'    At.  'JN4  5 


Nai 

Nai;ta  A:i:.*  «•«:.  A  L  dr.  rrTi-lt  o|, 
3iai  1  .  At:.;.a;f;:.  a^^:iitt  lUrradaa, 
lv*j  4:,i  U.  d;.*«it.f.  424.  pi*. 
tra:t  i-V  42>.  obaractcr.  42N  6.  af- 
fair at  Vera  Cnu,  1639.  435-3; 
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olution  affainft  Boitamante,  437-8;   Trnjillo,    Lieut-coL,    camptign    of, 
miarnle  0^440-1 ;  overthrow,  442-3;       1810,  301-7. 

Tula  (see  also  ToUan),  pictures  of  ba 


war  with  U.  S.,  448-9;  hoaors  paid 

to,  455;  revolt  against,  456-7. 
Slavery,  among  the  Aztecs,  61-2;  in 

Cent.  Amer.,  309-10. 
Sombrero,  siege  of,  1817,  368-9. 
Spain,  invasion  of  Mez.,  1829,  413-15. 
Spanish    history,   outline   of,    133-6, 

264-7, 
Taxation,  among    the   Aztecs,   64-5; 

modem,  609-10. 
Tecuhtlis,  Nahua  knights,  initiation, 

etc.,  of,  56-60. 
Tehuan tepee,  city,  ruins  near,  117-19. 


saltic  column  at,   10-11;   ruins  at, 

111-12. 
Tultitlan,  city,  Toltecs  defeated  at, 

15. 
United  States,  war  with  Mex.,  444-50; 

claims  on  Mex.,  525. 
Urrea,  Gen.,  revolution  against  Busta- 

mante,  435. 
ValladoUd,  Morelos'  defeat  at,  1813, 

356-8. 
Venegas,  Viceroy,  administr.  of,  276- 

346. 


Tejada,  S.  L.  de,  president,  1872,  512; ;  Vera  Cruz,    ruins  in,    11^21;  map, 
administr.,   518-19;    portrait,  513; '      231. 


flight,  519-20. 

Teotihuacan,  picture  of  monolith  at, 
15;  of  faintmg-stone,  15;  of  terra- 
cotta head,  16;  ruins  of,  112-13; 
plan  of,  112. 

Teotl,  Nahua  god,  worship  of,  33. 

Texas,  American  colonization,  etc.,  in, 
444-5;  map,  445. 

Tezcatlipoca,  Nahua  god,  myth  of, 
34-6. 

Tezcuco,   city,    royal   palace  of,   49; 


Vera  Cruz,    city,   Cortes  at,    154-5; 

sack  of,  1683,  225-30;  plans  of,  225, 

432;    description    of,    1777,    231-2; 

French  occupation  of,  1839,  432-3. 
Victoria,  G.,  the   revolutionary  war, 

371;  j>ortrait,  371;  president,  1824, 

402- <;  character,  404. 
Xiuhtecutli,  Nahua  god,  recognition 

of,  32-33,  9. 


Xochicalco,  picture  of  bas-relief  at,  29; 
ruins  at,  113-14. 
aborig.  architecture  at,  113;  descrip- !  Xoloc  (Xolotl),  city,  founding  of,  .17. 
tion  of,  123.  I  Xolotl  I.  and   U.  Chichimec  kings, 

Tlaloc,  Nahua  god,  myth  of,  38.  j      rei^:ns  of,  17-20. 

Tlascaltecs,  Nahua  nation,  war  with  |  Yorkmos,  party,  mention  of,  405-6. 

Yucatan,  Cordoba's  expedition,  1517, 


the  Aztecs,  28;  conquered  by  Cor 
t^  159-66. 

Tolbui,  citv  (see  also  Tula),  founding 
of,  11;  abandoned,  17. 

Toltecs,  Nahua  nation,  name,  10;  an- 
nals of  the,  11-21;  palaces,  51. 

Tortillas,  preparation  of,  76. 


141^;    map    of,    143;    name,    144; 

conquest  of,  214-23. 
Zapotecs,  Nahua  nation,  war  with  the 

Aztecs,  27. 
Zuloaga,  Gen.  F.,  revolution  of,  460-1; 

president,  1858,  461;  portrait,  461. 


PUBLICATIOXS 


THE  inSTORY  COMPAXY. 


T)..-  HiMnrr  Comwuiv  ■ 
Him.timI  SrriM  ..r  HuUi 

Uru>-li  rxtriiiluig  lU i>J*miini>  ti-cnTFr  ■gcticfK]  ]-uliluliiiig,  BiAOufactuniig. 
kiij  mpriiry  ImHiim.  Foau'lnl  in  \M2.  tbr  oiDiiiuiy  «w  loonnmfstnl  in 
iMC.  <t  itt>  ■  )>uil-ui.  caiaul  or  «j(in,OUU,  Uw  Prwint  Wui|  Mr  H.  H  Uui- 
croft,  vbb  liwui  ui  \6j0  th«  Biuk  and  Sutfiorr}'  buiUMM  wLicb  ODiIrr  bia 
■oii>ic«a  ilFTtr>[>«>]  inui  tha  Ur|[«*t  •ataUiihawnt  of  tb*  kind  in  tl>*  wc«t«n 
win-ld:  Vicr  rmi.lmt  ami  Uuia^r,  Mr  N  J.  .Sunw,  long  kenvn  in  <  aliftir- 
uu  anil  Jajiui  at  a  >ui.«r«ful  Iniiuina  man  nl  <ir*)'tKKial  tanfy  and  aliililv. 
A  jiroDiiuFut  featurr  u  that  thu  (-••itiiiauy  u  |-niliilnt*il  l>y  lU  articlaa  ol  lunv- 
Iporatim  from  lurumug  aiiy  othrr  tiwo  a  r,uli  at>liS'U'>n.  or  fi'^uf  BoM*  O' 
anvptuim  Il«u<l«  ttic  cajiital  tbu*  iiic<iri'Or»t*d.  tfacoffiMna  tbf  »■««■ 
iiatiy  owii  Uh  baildiag  tlirr  <>c.-u|>y,  a«i«  i.f  ttc  Bu*al  and  Un  Ucatnl  in  San 
Vmiciirr..  an<l  vTtb  fully  aui-thrr  btlf-niilli<«i.  Uing  T5  lavt  (itt  Markvl 
Strwt  aii.l  )«l  (iTt  on  SifvOTmo  Mr««t,  •ilh  a  -Itl'lh  of  ITO  (•«.  Hanna 
rxtriiil<~I  anil  lurtuitiliit  rrlatinaa  m  Mrxirii.  an  afcarv  ka*  Iwao  aatabliabM 
lu  till'  •i]:ital  ol  lilt-  iLepuUic.  An'l  in  t)u>  tiiuc.  aa  tb*  ncrwaiy  anwa. 
iittirr  ai"t-Mii«  « ill  1*  Hta1>lulir<l  «t»»htTi  Thui  art  ronibin*!  cvBdituMia 
■ri-<.ii>;  1.-  iixiir  i'>r  ill'  )'r'i*ai-uti'>u  «f  a  liuaiiiM>>'f  ttial  liifb  lUirra*  nt  lil>-n]- 
i*.\,  >i>-liai:>.  ui<l  ri-i|>n'Ul'4litr  c<>iuuitmi  villi  tha  raainMKtal  tyinX  i>l  tb« 


SAN    FIEANCl^ro,  CAL,: 
THK    HISTORY    ruMPANY.   IT  Rt-IPHERP. 

Tin:  lEi-TiiiiY  nnu'iN'i.  m.uikct  street, 

riTV  or  MExno 

LA  CXiMfASiA   insT"iRlA   I'K   Mr.XUXT  .UMITAl'A). 
Calli  Nrr>>  mi  <'!«''<■  i>i   H>t».  Nu   • 

iss:. 


HUBERT  HOWE  BANCEOFT. 


Bf  the  London  Timt»  Mr  BancroLt  bai  been  called  a  writer  "  cle&r.  logical, 
uiil  attractive";  by  Wendell  Phillipi,  "  thfl  M^canlay  of  the  West";  hj  tha 
Boaton  Journal,  "  the  Herbert  Spencer  of  Historian*  ";  bf  the  Eiliaburyh  SroU- 
nan,  an  author  "  of  well -directed  industry  and  great  ability  ";  by  the  London 
Teltgraph,  "it  critic  of  much  ahrewdnesa  and  modeety." 

Say*  the  Phihuirtp/iia  Prtat,  "Hii  methods  of  writing  history  are  nothiog 
less  than  royal '';  the  Chioujo  Timti,  "The  result  is  marvellous  ";  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  "The  work  b»s  no  parallel  in  literature ";  LomLm  Wattninttfr  Rt- 
tiew,  "  His  a'.yle  is  clesr  and  witbont  sJ'ectatioa,  recalling  the  straightfor- 
ward simplicity  of  Herodotiis  ";  Record-Union,  "  He  has  applied  the  scientifio 
methods  of  history -writing  in  a  manner  never  before  dreamed  of";  Tim 
y<Uion,  "Never  was  a  targe  library  more  thoroughly  ransacked  or  more 
completely  iaid  under  tribute  by  a  writer."  There  might  be  citad  from  A 
t&ouMuid  other  kuthoritiw  extrocU  of  auo&u  vgdva^ 


FUBLICATI0N8  OF  THE   HirrOBY   COMPANY. 


HISTORICAL  WORKS 
or 

HUBERT  HOWE  BAXCROFT. 

IX  39   VoLCMW,    8V0.  Wmi   MaI*^   ATH*  iLLr^TRATlOJtl. 

VoiK  I- v.— The  Kative  R  xrr*  or  tut.  Vacitiv  Statfa 

VoiA.    \n-VllI.— HlTTOliV   tiF  i.  EXTRA L  AWChlCA. 

Vom,  IX-XIV.— Hi>mi»r  or  Mcxioi. 

VouL  XV-XVI  —  HijrroRv  or  the  Noeth  Mexicax  Statm  ascd  Tttai 

Vou  XVn.— HiffTOKV  or  Akizoxa  asv  New  Muiro. 

VoLL  XVin-XXIV— HinoRT  or  C  aufouxu. 

Vol.  XXV.— Hi^stuuv  or  Kcvai>a,  ('<>LOKArK>,  a3ci»  Wroxnio. 

Vou  XXVI.— Hi*iTiiBV  or  Utah. 

Vols.  XXVII- XX VIII.—HisroKV  or  the  North* ewi  Coa«t. 

Vols.  XX IX -XXX  —Hi  turt  or  OkcitoN. 

Vol.  XXXI— Hi*Ti»».Y  o?  Wamii!ci;ton,  It*AHi\  a*i»  Mosttajia. 

Vol   XXXII.— Hirrtii.v  or  BuiTistH  Colcmkia. 

Vol.  XXXIIL— Hi«rnHY  or  Alaska. 

Vol.  XXXIV.^ALiroRMA  rA.rn)RAL. 

Vt»u   XXXV. — (.ALiFt'EMA  IvTEh  Pott  La, 

VnUL    XXXVI   XXXVII  -Inn  LAR  Tl:Il»r^ALh. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.— K** 41  >  Avj.  Mi^-ELLAHV. 
Vol.  XXXIX  —  Lrrr.KAhY  I'^p'^tlie^ 

The  Ilirruf  V  or  the  Va<  :nt  MiTr^  :•  thr  rentrmi  fiimrt  <^*  tbU  lit^f^rr 
ati<lcrtAkiii^.  tiir  S'lti*^  /.'k--  In  i:.^'  jt^  ;:miiur>,  *ii«l  Uir  wnrkj  (iiUowtbi; 
the  hi'ti'M  Pii]i|iir!rirntar\  t'fiTrt.-.  Tfi*"  lrrr;t«ry  t'"vrrr«l  it  the  WMlrru 
half  of  North  AmenoA.  Tr<«n.  pA&AmA  i<  AlA^ka.  inclu  hug,  aII  of  Ccotrml 
AmencA  aii<:  Mciko.  i^iitl  i>  ci^  .:\  Atrut  :i.  *rtA  t<i  cne  tvrlrti.  of  tbr  •arth  • 
■hHacc. 

CoSMTl*'^*  —  Ti*r  roiuin^t^u;  Ijt  veil  pnnt««i.  on  p«i*lj>*j<f.  axk.i  neatly 
anil  sabauntialiy  Iniuim:;  tury  « .)!  \*c  uu.T<>rui  in  iit\ic.  an  :  « '.I*.  *t  rra^r  of 
800  |>af;r«  rA4 1.  Thr«t  i-r  :••  .r  nt  m  \.>'..;:i.r*  j^r  ai.i*ut:.  «  .11  a)  \^<az  unt.l  the 
•ntirr  •enn  u  co^l|•lrt4^i.     1  nr  «.iirfUi'l<>(;.' al  i^r^Ur  hat  \^vi.  M«o«««i  iz.  tii« 

puUioatxm.  rather  Uwao  the  numerical 

ref  \\l 

Bound  in  eitra  Kuk'luh  ci<-*.h.  neat  an>:  attracCvr  •t\>           $4  '<0 

**       in  tine  luAtiier.  1;.  ran'  ttvlr                                                          5  AO 

'*       in  half  oaJt.  half  Kuana.  ir  hal:  M'-r.^  «>.       K  00 

**      in  Eonua  leather  or  trvt  cal:. .                                                          .  lUOO 


THE   BANCROFT   LIBRARY. 


For  a  period  of  twtuty  j-esrs  llr  B.incroi'C  jirnsfcute'l  liU  hiilorieal  lalrara 
in  the  upper  rootiii  •>{  tlie  Imiltliui^s  nccutiieil  by  his  biutnvsa.  tint  on  Mouc- 
({omery  Street,  au.l  then  on  the  tilth  tl.mr  f.(  liu  biiililing  on  Market  Str««t. 
To  »eoure  mora  room,  however,  with  leu  lire  riat.  in  1381  he  purcbaaeil 
ground  on  Valea>;i2  Atreut,  anil  ervcleil  a  lubatautuil  baililioj;  to  me«t  Um 
purpoiK.  The  Library  uuioben  30,000  volumes,  witb  tiuuiv  maps  anil  manu- 
•cripta,  and  i*  ralued  at  5'-i50,000.  Sayj  the  Xne  Yart  Tri'-imr:  "ProbaUy 
there  is  nothing  in  the  worbl  which  exactly  correspuiuts  in  value,  in  interMt, 
in  abnuilanue,  ami  in  oomiiletenesii  >vuh  this  priceles*  library.  Both  hami- 
sphere*  have  been  searcliei!  for  treasures  lo  liU  it,  anil  with  auch  multa  that 
there  it  no  conniry  on  the  globe  I'or  who*e  early  history  such  ample  matMikl 
has  been  bmui(ht  t»gethtir  is  fi>r  th^t  of  California.  The  .V'ifiw  Jtacu  g»T« 
Mr  Bancroft  at  once  a  distinpiislieil  poaition  a«  ao  inveatiifator,  and  it  i* 
Dot  too  much  to  say  that  his  additions  In  our  previous  knowledge  o£  the  civ- 
iluatioa  trkioh  the  :>paniarv1s  fo\ta<.l  <in  the  Pacilio  Coait  were  ao  iraportut 
*od  M>  inttntting  that  they  »eemo\  \ilte  \\viAiMMe*.  W<i  is  now  recognind 
Man  Authority  fii  the  tint  ninli."' 


rUBUCATIONS   OF   THE    HIPTORV    COMPANY. 

Th«  VatiT«  BaoM  of  th«  Pacific  States. 
VoL  L— Wild  Trxbea.  Vol.  II. — Cmuzzu  Xationi. 

VoL  nL— Mtthoumy.  Vol  IV.— AiniQmiBi. 

Vol  v.— Primitive  Hiwort. 


firm  Tolaroei  cooUin  all  that  wm  kii(*wu  of  tlie  aborigines  od  the 
Airivftl  of  the  £uru|i«aD».  The  great  aUruitage  ot  thin  w«irk  is  that  the  readier 
d  the  history  can  conitautly  rtier  to  it  without  iiitvm'.]*tixig  the  historical 


History  of  Csntral  America. 

Vol  I.— 1301-1530.      V<.l,  II.-.i:.34)-lS4>J.      Vol   III.-1S0O-1SS7. 

A  ilescriiition  htvin?  Wen  pvcn  «if  th«.  alM.ri.-;iK-  t.'  vl.u'ii  rtVp'iu't  may 
be  eoitftautly  maiU*.  ^%«'  iiow  Cnn^  utmui  tln-orciK  tif  iiirf|Utr«*r-  aii>l  Ki'ttlrr* 
from  £nro]iC:,  and  foUom*  tliein  in  t(ii*r  niiiK  «>t  »i/iMii^'atM>u  an<l  ocLU{Mit4uu: 
sad  in  as  much  as  Uie  sou t bent  M.-ct«i>ii  ot  <>i;i  ::i:i  1  ot  narrative  m*B»  tlic  farkt 
discovered  and  occuided,  wv  \>v^iu  m\iL  it.  ii>!ti>uiii^'  mxt  tiit-  uavi^'atun  and 
explorers  north wsni  in  their  order,  at  iht-  a..iuic  i.intr  CMni]deUng  the  history* 
M  sach  country  separately. 

History  of  Mexico. 

Vol.  1,— i5i(>-ioJi.        V,.:.  11  -i:»2i-iriO0. 

Vol.  III.— HHX^-lMC.        Vil    IV-1MH.1HJ4. 

Vol.  V  — lyj4-lN:;;.        \\.\  vi  _in4  1^-:. 

CrSDincDcinc  fifteen  yrar^  UtiT,  tiu-  hi^t«-ry  <■:  Mcxi.f  run*  {kAra!Ul  ir.ii) 
that  of  Central  Anirnca  io  dat* . 

History  of  the  North  Mexican  States  and  Texas. 

Vol.  i.-i:.:;i-isoo.      v*.:  ii -i^i-i<is:. 

The  states  of  t)>e  uiTtiimi  frtintitrt-f  NIr\i>-«^  haM.:«;  iii.l  •■  an..*!!  ai;  in- 
flaence  on  the  e^rlv  a- Ia  t*i  tlir  uaiicn.  ::.•  v  i.ivt   U<-..  »     i  .:i.:t\  ir«Ati  i  *'i 

•  ■  ■ 

in  t}ie  first  thnM- crutnriio  v!  ihv  iu:;i>:..»I  i..«:i-r'.    !:..\:  :t  L.*>  \-    ■        :.<  .%*.%at\ 
to  dcvutc  a  Ur^'tT  »i'>i< «:  l*>  tlitm  in  Xhv  !.•::•  r  ji  :»•>■:. 

History  of  Arizoni^  and  New  Mexico. 

Here,  as  inTcxa-  an-l  i  .»I.t-  rii;.*  i-i-t.  r\.  :..•  •.•-rit.  •\  l.»:.^  »•:.'.  a  j*r:  of 
Mexico,  its  early  hist«iry  ;•  y^r\  •■:  t^i-  In-*  •r\  ^ :  ^I•  \i  >  .  :s>  i.^*i.  i...  irr  j  rtt- 
eot  ammucmcut.  it  i*  t:.t-n:u  di.iniu'.i  .  ;:.  >:  ).  :.*.:.:• :  «;'^*i  «.  U-.:.p  r-  u^:.i 
cat  m  full  lb  a  M^tairit*.  \  oluui 


liv. 


History  of  Califorxua 

Vol.  1— iMi*-iMA».  V  :  II  --!s.'!  i^:i 
v.Mn.-i^j.".-:N|o  v..  IV  i-.*..  :m' 
Vol.  ^.-l*-4:-l>4^.        w:  \i     >*%  :<- 

It  is  sa  ack»n«l«*<i^i*<^.   f.k.l  t':..it  :i.<*>    v   '..  t*  «  .ir'   it  •.:■'.•'..        ;:.  \..K  a:;:.a!« 
ef  history.     Tui*y  an  ni«>^tl\  lKi*«.i«  i-i.  k-:.^  i..4«  u<•^.u:;.tL.:• 

Biatory  of  Nerada.  Colorado,  and  Wyoming 

The  diaoorery  and  M-ttii-inrnt  ff  \\\%  mtrn-T  b'.aU-*  .  r  tiit   Anini  a*.  I'o^^^ 
Bffe  thSBMS  fall  of  uiterest  am*,  lustrui'ttnu 


6  PUBUCATIONS  OP  THE   HISTORY   COMPANY. 

SQstory  of  Utah. 

In  this  volame  is  giren  the  history  of  Mormonism  with  aU  its  rerelatioiis, 
miracles,  and  persecutions;  how  the  Prophet  Joseph  had  his  vision;  how  he 
found  the  Book  of  Mormon,  began  to  preach,  and  was  driven  first  to  Ohio, 
afterwsurd  to  Missouri,  and  thence  to  Illinois,  where  he  died,  his  proselytes 
coming  meanwhile  to  seek  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 


of  the  Northwest  Coast. 

VoL  I.— 1543-1800.  VoL  H.— 1801-1846. 

This  comprises  what  is  known  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  BritiBh  Columbia,  to  whose  subsequent  histories  this  work  is  preliminary. 


of  Oregoxi. 

VoL  I.— 1834-1848.  Vol.  IL— 1848-1887. 

In  the  history  of  the  Northwest  Coast  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  fur- 
hunters  only;  the  history  of  Oregon  proper  begins  with  permaneut  settlement. 

History  of  Washing^ton,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

This  volume  follows  those  of  Oregon,  which  in  their  turn  come  after  those 
of  the  Northwest  Coast. 

History  of  British  Columbia. 

It  comprises  a  summary  of  voyages,  a  description  of  the  physical  aspect 
of  this  vast  region,  an  account  of  its  first  occupation,  the  relations  of  the 
settlers  with  the  Indians,  explorations,  foundations,  discoveries  of  gold  and 
coal,  and  generally  treats  of  government  and  society. 

History  of  Alaska. 

Few  fields  present  ^eater  historical  facinations  than  this  extreme  northern 
limit  of  our  territory.  There  are  reliable  records  since  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, though  the  discovery  proper  and  occupation  of  Alaska  from  the  shore 
of  Kamchatka  did  not  occur  till  the  century  following. 

California  Pastoral 

There  were  necessarily  omitted  in  the  history  of  California  many  of  its 
most  attractive  phases  of  domestic  life,  certain  peculiarities  of  the  people, 
and  their  social  and  political  conduct  under  the  induence  of  the  isolation  and 
strange  elements  surrounding  them.  They  are  given  in  this  volume  in  a 
much  more  attractive  form  than  could  be  done  in  the  condensed  history. 

California  Inter  Pocnla. 

This  volume  is  to  the  history  of  California  following  the  iliscovery  of  gold 
what  California  Pastoral  is  to  the  period  preceding  said  discovery. 

Popular  Tribunals. 

Two  volumes.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  assumed  such  phenomenal  pro- 
portions in  the  Pacific  States  that  it  demands  separate  treatment. 

Essayji  and  Miscellany. 

During  the  author's  historical  and  literary  labors,  'hovering  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  many  of  his  writings  have  been  published,  while  many 
others  of  equal  importance  have  not.  Selections  from  them  form  the  con- 
tents o(  ttds  volume. 

Literary  Industries. 

T2iis  hiat  volume  of  the  series  Is  a  \i\aitot;j  ol  ^bA%!Q.^Ma\  Ubots}  ezpUms 
hia  methods,  and  portrays  his  trmls  and.  ttvam^^iti. 


PUBUCATI0X8  or  THE  HIiTORT  COMPAinr. 


y  •w  8«riM  of  BMdnrs  ud  ftptlte.  in  BpmaUt. 
libro  Primcrio,  18  onta.        Liliro  Twowo»  91. 
libro  SMondo,  82  enU.        libro  CumiVo.  fl.aa 
El  StUUho,  50  Mota. 

BjT  Airroirio  It  Urasa. 
TbMe  Readtrt,  eartfally  oooipQ^l,  aad  priotod  cm  tbc  hm%  paper,  with  tb« 
ftncit  and  most  artistic  ulaitratioiit,  art  aqnal  to  any  existing  in  Engliah 
Httbertu,  the  style  and  quality  of  books  placed  in  the  bands  of  Spanish -speak- 
ing children  were  a  rcpittach  to  cirilisation.  Wiser  and  more  liberal  ideas 
BOW  prevail,  so  that  >paxD  and  Spanish  America  feel  the  need  of  books  aa 
good  in  every  respect  as  those  osed  in  the  most  progreesive  oounthea. 

A  Popular  Histoiy  of  tho  Xtzicaa  PsopU. 
Bv  HrBcrr  H.  BAXcxorr. 

In  one  rolume,  full  gilt,  illustrated.  $i. 
A  good  illustrated  History  of  Mexico  m  compact  form  has  b mg  l«en  needed. 

Historia  do  Itadco. 
Being  the  above  work  in  Spanish.     Full  gilt,  illustrated,  |S.8a 

Kistoria  do  Xozico. 
School  edition,  82.50. 

Xozico  and  Spanish  ▲moiica. 

Bv  HrvcRT  H.  BA^riiorr. 

In  one  volume,  full  gilt,  illustrate*!,  $5.50. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  centur>'  ha«  liecn  devote<I  by  t)ie  author  to  gathenag 

material  and  stui1>ing  the  butory  and  cliaractenstu**  c!  the  >]iattish  American 

people.     There  is  no  otiier  work  of  the  kind,  either  m  (InirUsh  <«r  >|iaAish. 

Here  are  blended  history .  biography,  ant)  drvrlo])U>ent — something  of  mythol* 

ogy,  with  much  of  the  materia]— th«  c^niutnrt  and  their  |*t«*plc,  castee,  gee- 

emments,  idios>'ncrasi«s,  and  iudustnes 

Xoxico  J  la  Amorica  Sopanola. 
Being  the  aU>vr  work  in  S|iazush.     Full  ^It,  lUastratod,  8i&.50l 

Biograila  do  Porflrio  Diaa. 

la  a  framework  of  histoncal  and  sncul  aualyte«  it  set  the  life  of  tins  die- 
tingniahed  military*  and  |tnlitu'al  chief,  wh«»  has  l*r(nia:ht  U-  his  ooontr)'  the 
tmotiiiuMi  boon  of  progress,     lu  oue  \utuukr,  t;iici)  lUustrated*  8^50. 

Wit  of  tho  World 

Being  selections  from  h amorous  writers  frcfn  the  earliest  recordt  io  the  pras* 
cat  tim«,  with  biographical  skrtdies.  (^UhI  liy  a  C(ir]is  of  competeol  wniera. 
la  one  volume,  royal  octavu,  |7. 

Wisdom  of  tho  World 
r44n|iaiu'ik  vi4ume  u*  aliovc,  $7, 

Chroaicloa  of  tho  Xiafo, 
Or,  Tlie  M<«dem  I*luiarr)k.     A  Br«>k  vi  BM^rmphy. 
By  HmuiT  U.  BA>caarr. 
Frcmi  the  lieginning  all  nature  and  mankind  have  l«^r.  endrr  a  umrrreal 
domination.     Man  has  l*een  rmuaud  bv  hu  fcUtiw  •idsi.      .Via»e  «ert  creai««l 
|0  rule,  others  U>  W  ruled.     In  ths  earlier  epoch*  men  bei !  )«i«er  as  ker««s 
and  chiefs;  then  as  hich-pnesta,  laamns,  and  kings;  and  later  ae  maAtpvla* 
tors  of  power  bom  of  Ireo  politics,  mio«l.  and  amoey.     It  w  of  the  real  rulers 
ol  tiM  pfoeeal  day.  aad  moi«  partacaUrly  throoghoot  weetera  Kevik  ~ 
thai  this  work  traata    2a  8  rulaaaa,  8vto,  8ESnL 


